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PREFACE. 


Schiller  undoubtedly  ranks  as  the  greatest  genius  of  Ger- 
many. Equally  celebrated  as  a  poet,  philosopher,  and  histo- 
rian, he  essayed  every  species  of  literary  composition,  and 
excelled  in  all.  His  works  bear  the  unequivocal  impress  of  a 
master-mind.  Their  effect  on  the  thoughts  and  hearts  of  his 
countrymen  has  been  deep  and  lasting ;  and,  by  the  common 
consent  of  nations,  he  occupies  a  distmguished  place  among 
those  exalted  men,  the  chosen  of  all  ages,  whose  mental 
vision  has  "  pierced  superior  worlds,  and  looked  all  Nature 
through."  Without  instituting  or  reviving  comparisons  be- 
tween this  gifted  poet  and  our  own  immortal  Shakspeare  and 
Byron,  we  may,  at  least,  fiairly  claim  for  him  an  enrolment  on 
the  same  scroll  of  Fame,  as  a  sublime  genius,  and  a  kindred 
spirit. 

It  is  to  the  Publisher  a  source  of  proud  self-congratulation; 
that  it  has  been  reserved  for  him  to  give  to  the  world  the  first 
unifonn  edition  of  the  works  of  this  undying  German  Classic 
in  an  English  dress ;  and  he  can  venture  to  promise,  with 
well-grounded  confidence,  that  the  several  translations  which 
will  be  comprised  in  the  series,  shall  be  no  disparagement  to 
the  great  original. 

The  present  volimie  contains  the  History  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  complete,  and  the  History  of  the  Revolt  of  the 
Netherlands  to  ^e  end  of  the  third  book.  The  next  volume 
will  comprise  the  remaining  portion  of  the  Kevolt  of  the 
Netherlands ;  the  Trial  and  Execution  of  Counts  Egmont  and 
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Horn;  Wallensteins  Camp;  the  Piccolomini;  the  Death  of 
Wallenstein ;  and  the  Tragedy  of  Don  Carlos ;  all  of  which 
bear  some  historical  relation  to  each  other.  It  is  intended  to 
complete  the  series  in  four  volumes,  so  arranged  that  each 
may  be  independent  oi  the  other.  A  Life  will  be  given  with 
the  fourth  volume,  or  as  a  sequel,  compiled  from  l£e  various 
elaborate  memoirs  published  of  late  years  by  Madame  von 
Wolzogen,  Hoffmeister,  Schwab,  Doring^  and  others. 

H.  G.  B. 

Tork  Street,  August,  1U$, 
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From  the  beginning  of  the  religious  wars  in  Gennany,  to 
*^^  peace .  of  Munster,  scarcely  any  thing  great  or  remark - 
Aoie  occurred  in  the  political  world  of  Europe  in  which  the 
Keformation  had  not  an  important  share.  All  the  events 
of  this  period,  if  they  did  not  originate  in,  soon  became 
mixed  up  with,  the  question  of  religion,  and  no  state  was 
either  too  great  or  too  little  to  feel  directly  or  indirectly  more 
or  less  of  its  influence. 

Against  the  reformed  doctrine  and  its  adherents,  the  House 
of  Austria  directed,  almost  exclusively,  the  whole  of  its  im- 
mense political  power.  In  France,  the  Keformation  had 
enkindled  a  civil  war  which,  under  four  stormy  reigns,  shook 
the  kingdom  to  its  foundations,  brought  foreign  armies  into 
the  heart  of  the  country,  and  for  half  a  century  rendered  it 
the  scene  of  the  most  mournful  disorders.  It  was  the 
Reformation,  too,  that  rendered  the  Spanish  yoke  intoler- 
able to  the  Flemings,  and  awakened  in  them  both  the 
desire  and  the  courage  to  throw  oiF  its  fetters,  while  it 
also  principally  furnished  them  with  the  means  of  their 
emancipation.  And  as  to  England,  all  the  e^ils  with  which 
Philip  the  Second  threatened  Elizabeth,  were  mainly  in- 
tended  in  revenge  for  her  having  taken  his  Protestant  sub- 
jects under  her  protection,  and  placing  herself  at  the  head 
of  a  religious  party  which  it  was  his  aim  and  endeavour  to 
extirpate.  In  Germany,  the  schisms  in  the  church  produced 
also  a  lasting  political  schism,  which  made  that  country  for 
more  than  a  centuzy  the  theatre  of  confusion,  but  at  the 
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same  time  threw  up  a  firm  barrier  against  political  oppres- 
sion. It  was,  too,  the  Reformation  principally  that  first 
drew  the  northern  powers,  Denmark  and  Sweden,  into  the 
political  system  of  Europe ;  and  while  on  the  one  hand  the 
Protestant  League  was  strengthened  by  their  adhesion,  it  on 
the  other  was  indispensable  to  their  interests.  States  which 
hitherto  scarcely  concerned  themselves  with  one  another's 
eidstence,  acquired  through  the  Reformation  an  attractive 
centre  of  interest,  and  began  to  be  united  by  new  political 
sympathies.  And  as  through  its  influence  new  relations 
sprang  up  between  citizen  and  citizen,  and  between  rulers 
and  subjects,  so  also  entire  states  were  forced  by  it  into  new 
relative  positions.  Thus,  by  a  strange  course  of  events,  re- 
ligious disputes  were  the  means  of  cementing  a  closer  union 
among  the  nations  of  Europe. 

Fearful  indeed,  and  destructive,  was  the  first  movement 
in  which  this  general  political  sympathy  announced  itself; 
a  desolating  war  of  thirty  years,  which,  £rom  the  interior  of 
Bohemia  to  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  and  from  the  banks 
of  the  Po  to  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  devastated  whole  coun- 
tries, destroyed  harvests,  and  reduced  towns  and  villages  to 
ashes ;  which  opened  a  grave  for  many  thousand  combatants, 
and  for  half  a  century  smothered  the  glimmering  sparks  of 
civilization  in  Germany,  and  threw  back  the  improving  man- 
ners of  the  country  into  their  pristine  barbarity  and  wildness. 
Yet  out  of  this  fearful  war  Europe  came  fordi  free  and  in- 
dependent. In  it  she  first  learned  to  recognize  herself  as  a 
community  of  nations ;  and  this  intercommunion  of  states, 
which  originated  in  the  thirty  years'  war,  would  alone  be 
sufficient  to  reconcile  the  philosopher  to  its  horrors.  The 
hand  of  industry  has  slowly  but  gradually  effiiced  the  traces 
of  its  ravages,  while  its  beneficent  influence  still  survives; 
and  this  general  sympathy  among  the  states  of  Europe, 
which  grew  out  of  the  troubles  in  Bohemia,  is  our  guarantee 
for  the  continuance  of  that  peace  which  was  the  result  of 
the  war.  As  the  flames  of  destruction  found  their  way  from 
the  interior  of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Austria,  to  kindle 
Germany,  France,  and  the  half  of  Europe,  so  also  will  the 
torch  of  civilization  make  a  path  for  itself  from  the  latter  to 
enlighten  the  former  countries. 

All  this  was  effected  by  religion.     Religion  alone  could 
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h&re  reo^red  possible  all  that  w$s  lieoomplished,  bat  it  was 
fa  from  being  the  m)le  m^ftire  of  the  war.  Had  not  pmate 
adTanta^s  and  state  intercsts  been  dosafy  connei^ed  witli 
it,  Tain  and  pcywefiess  would  hare  been  the  aiguments  of 
liieologians ;  and  the  cxj  of  the  people  would  nerer  htove 
met  inih  princes  so  willing  to  espouse  their  cause,  nor  the 
new  doctrines  have  found  such  nwneitMis,  hrave,  and  perse- 
vering champions.  The  Reibrmatkm  is  xmdoubtedlj  owing 
in  a  great  measnre  to  the  imindble  power  of  trnth,  or  of 
opinions  which  were  held  as  eodk.  !%«  abuses  in  the  old 
churchy  the  absurdity  of  many  of  its  dogmas,  l3ie  extram- 
ganee  of  its  requisitions,  necessarily  reroUed  liie  tempers  of 
men,  already  won  with  the  promise  of  a  better  light,  and 
£sTonrably  disposed  them  towards  the  new  doctrines.  The 
diarm  of  independence,  the  rich  plunder  of  monastic  insti- 
tutions^  made  the  Eeformation  attfuctive  in  the  eyes  of 
princes,  and  tended  not  a  little  to  strengthen  their  inward 
conTictions.  Nothing,  however,  but  political  eonsid^ations 
could  hare  driven  them  to  espouse  it.  Had  not  Charles  the 
Fifdi,  in  the  intoxication  of  success,  made  an  attempt  on 
the  independence  of  the  German  States,  a  Protestant  league 
would  scarcely  liave  rushed  to  arms  in  defence  of  freedom  of 
belief;  T)ut  for  the  ambition  of  the  Guises,  the  Oalvinists  in 
France  would  never  have  b^eld  a  Conde  or  a  Goligny  at 
their  head.  Without  the  exaction  of  the  tenth  and  the 
twentie^i  penny,  the  See  of  Home  had  never  lost  the 
United  Netherlands.  Princes  fought  in  self-defence  or  for 
aggrandizement,  while  religious  enthusiasm  recruited  their 
armies,  and  opened  to  them  the  treasures  of  their  subjects. 
Of  the  multitude  who  flocked  to  their  standards,  sudi  as 
were  not  lured  by  the  hope  of  ^under  imagined  they  were 
fighting  for  the  truth,  while  in  fact  they  were  shedding 
their  blood  for  the  personal  objects  of  their  princes. 

And  well  was  it  for  the  people  that,  on  this  occasitm,  their 
interests  coincided  with  those  of  their  princes.  To  this  co- 
incidence alone  were  they  indebted  for  their  deliverance  from 
popery.  Well  was  it  also  for  the  rulers,  that  the  subject 
contended  too  for  his  own  canse,  while  he  was  fighting  their 
battles.  Fortunately  vt  this  date  no  European  soYereign 
was  so  absolute  as  to  be  able,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  political 
designs,  to  dispense  with  th«  goodwill  of  his  sulgects.    Yet 
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how  difl&cult  was  it  to  gain  and  to  set  to  work  this  goodwill! 
The  most  impressive  arguments  drawn  from  reasons  of  state 
fall  powerless  on  the  ear  of  the  subject,  who  seldom  under- 
stands, and  still  more  rarely  is  interested  in  them.  In  such 
circumstances,  the  only  course  open  to  a  prudent  prince  is  to 
connect  the  interests  of  the  cahinet  with  some  one  that  sits 
nearer  to  the  people's  heart,  if  such  exists,  or  if  not,  to  create  it. 

In  such  a  position  stood  the  greater  part  of  those  princes 
who  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Reformation.  By  -a  strange 
concatenation  of  events,  the  divisions  of  the  Church  were 
associated  with  two  circumstances,  without  which,  in  all  pro- 
bability, they  would  have  had  a  very  different  conclusion. 
These  were,  the  increasing  power  of  the  House  of  Austria, 
which  threatened  the  liberties  of  Europe,  and  its  active  zeal 
for  the  old  religion.  The  first  aroused  the  princes,  while 
the  second  armed  the  people. 

The  abolition  of  a  foreign  jurisdiction  within  their  own 
territories,  the  supremacy  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  the  stop- 
ping of  the  treasure  which  had  so  long  flowed  to  Rome,  the 
rich  plunder  of  religious  foundations,  were  tempting  advan- 
tages to  every  sovereign.     Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  did 
they  not  operate  with  equal  force  upon  the  princes  of  the 
House  of  Austria  ?    What  prevented  this  house,  particularly 
in  its  German  branch,  from  yielding  to  the  pressing   de- 
mands of  so  many  of  its  subjects,  and,  after  the  example  of 
other  princes,  enriching  itself  at  the  expense  of  a  defence- 
less clergy?     It  is  difficult  to  credit  lliat  a  belief  in  the 
infallibility  of  the  Romish  Church  had  any  greater  influence 
on  the  pious  adherence  of  this  house,  than  the  opposite  con- 
viction had  on  the  revolt  of  the  Protestant  princes.     In  fact, 
several  circumstances  combined  to  make  the  Austrian  princes 
zealous  supporters  of  popery.     Spain  and  Italy,  from  which 
Austria  derived  its  principal  strength,  were  stUl  devoted  to 
the  See  of  Rome  with  that  blind  obedience  which,  ever  since 
the  days  of  the  Gothic  dynasty,  had  been  the  peculiar  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Spaniard.     The  slightest  approximation,  in 
a  Spanish  prince,   to  the  obnoxious  tenets  of  Luther  and 
Calvin,  would  have  alienated  for  ever  the  affections  of  his 
subjects,  and  a  defection  from  the  Pope  would  have  cost  him 
the  kingdom.     A  Spanish  prince  had  no  alternative  but  orr 
thodoxy  or  abdication.     The  same  restraint  was  imposed  upon 
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Austria  by  her  Italian  dominions,  which  she  was  obliged  to 
treat,  if  possible,  with  even  greater  indulgence ;  impatient  as 
they  naturally  were  of  a  foreign  yoke,  and  possessing  also 
readier  means  of  shaking  it  off.  In  regard  to  the  latter  pro- 
yinces,  moreover,  the  rival  pretensions  of  France,  and  the 
neighbourhood,  of  the  Pope,  were  motives  sufl&cient  to  prevent 
the  Emperor  from  declaring  in  favour  of  a  party  which  strove 
to  annihilate  the  papal  see,  and  also  to  induce  him  to  showy^ 
the  most  active  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  old  religion.  These  jg^ 
neral  considerations,  which  must  have  been  equally  weighty 
with  every  Spanish  monarch,  were,  in  the  particular  case  of 
Charles  V.,  still  further  enforced  by  peculiar  and  personal  mo- 
tives. In  Italy  this  monarch  had  a  formidable  rival  in  the 
King  of  France,  under  whose  protection  that  country 
might  throw  itself  the  instant  that  Charles  should  incur  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  heresy.  Distrust  on  the  part  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  a  rupture  with  the  church,  would 
have  been  fatal  also  to  many  of  his  most  xherished  designs. 
Moreover,  when  Charles  was  first  called  upon  to  make 
his  election  between  the  two  parties,  the  new  doctrine  had 
not  yet  attained  to  a  full  and  commanding  influence,  and 
there  still  subsisted  a  prospect  of  its  reconciliation  with  the 
old.  In  his  son  and  successor,  Philip  the  Second,  a  monastic 
education  combined  with  a  gloomy  and  despotic  disposition 
to  generate  an  unmitigated  hostility  to  all  innovations  in  reli- 
gion ;  .a  feeling  which  the  thought  that  his  most  formidable 
political  opponents  were  also  the  enemies  of  his  faith  was  not 
calculated  to  weaken.  As  his  European  possessions,  scat- 
tered as  they  were  over  so  many  countries,  were  on  all  sides 
exposed  to  the  seductions  of  foreign  opinions,  the  progress  of 
the  Reformation  in  other  quarters  could  not  yrell  be  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  him.  His  immediate  interests,  therefore, 
urged  him  to  attach  himself  devotedly  to  the  old  church,  in 
order  to  close  up  the  sources  of  the  heretical  contagion. 
Thus,  circumstances  naturally  placed  this  prince  at  the  head 
of  the  league  which  the  Roman  Catholics  formed  against  the 
Reformers.  The  principles  which  had  actuated  the  long  and 
active  reigns  of  Charles  V.  and  Philip  the  Second,  remained 
a  law  for  their  successors ;  and  the  more  the  breach  in  the 
church  widened,  the  firmer  became  the  attachment  of  the  Spa- 
niards to  Roman  Catholicism. 

The  German  line  of  the  House  of  Austria  was  apparently 
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more  unfettefed;  bat,  in  reality,  thougii  free  from  xnaaj  of 
these  restraints,  it  me-  yet  confined  by  others.  The  posses- 
sioa  of  the  imperial  throne — a  dignity  it  yma  impossible  £or  a 
PiotestaEKit  to  hold,  (for  with  what  consistency  conld  an  apos- 
tate from  the  Bomish  Gharch  wear  the  crown  of  a  Roman  em- 
peror?) bonnd  the  sofccessors  of  Fordinand  i.  to  the  See  of 
Eome.  Ferdinand  himself  was,  from  consdentioos  me- 
tiTes,  heartily  attached  to  H.  Besides,  the  German  pnuees 
of  the  House  of  Austria  were  not  powerful  enough  to  dispense 
with  the  support  of  Spain,  which,  however,  th^  wonld  have 
forfeited  by  the  least  show  of  leaning  towards  the  new  doc- 
trines. The  imperial  dignity,  also,  required  them  to  preserve 
the  existing  pomical  system  of  Germany,  with  which  the 
maintenance  of  their  own  authority  was  closely  bound  up,  but 
which  it  was  the  aim  of  the  Protestant  League  to  destroy. 
If  to  these  grounds  we  add  the  indifference  of  the  Protestants 
to  the  Fmperor's  necessities  and  to  the  common  dangers  ox 
the  entire,  their  eneroaehments  on  the  temporalities  of  the 
church,  and  their  aggressive  violence  when  they  became  con- 
scious of  their  own  power,  we  can  easily  conceive  how  so  many 
concurring  motives  must  have  determined  the  emperors  to  the 
side  of  popery,  and  how  their  own  interests  came  to  be  inti- 
mately interwoven  with  those  of  the  Roman  Church.  As  its 
£%te  seemed  to  depend  altogether  on  the  part  taken  hy  Aus^ 
tria,  ih»  princes  of  this  house  came  to  be  regarded  by  all  Eu- 
rope as  the  pillars  of  popery.  The  hatred,  therefore,  which 
ti^  Protestants  bore  against  the  latter,  was  turned  exduszvely 
upon  Austria ;  and  the  cause  became  gradualliy  confounded 
with  its  protector. 

But  this  irreconeileftWe  enemy  of  the  Reformation — ^die 
House  of  Austria — by  its  ambitious  projects  and  the  over- 
whelming force  which  it  could  bring  to  their  support,  endan- 
gered, in  no  small  degree,  the  freedom  of  Europe,  and  more 
especially  of  the  German  States.  This  circumstance  coold 
not  fail  to  rouse  the  latter  from  their  security,  and  to  render 
them  vigilant  in  self-defence.  Their  ordinary  resources  were 
quite  insufficient  to  resist  so  formidable  a  power.  Extraor- 
dinary exertions  were  required  from  their  subjects;  and  when 
even  these  proved  far  from  adequate,  they  had  recourse  to  fo- 
reign assistance ;  and,  by  means  of  a  eamrtion  league,  they 
endeavoured  to  oppose  a  power  which,  singly,  they  were  unablJe 
to  withstand. 
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But  the  strong  political  indacements  which  the  German 
princes  had  to  resist  the  pretensions  of  the  House  of  Austria* 
•  saturallj  did  not  extend  to  their  subjects.  It  is  only  imme- 
diate advantages  or  immediate  evils  that  set  the  people  in 
action,  and  for  these  a  sound  policy  cannot  wait.  Ill  then 
would  it  have  fiajred  with  these  princes,  if  by  good  fortune 
another  effectual  motive  had  not  offered  itself,  which  roused 
the  passions  of  the  people,  and  kindled  in  them  an  enthusiasm 
whkh  might  be  durected  against  the  political  danger,  as 
having  with  it  a  common  cause  of  alarm. 

This  motive  was  their  avowed  hatred  of  the  religion  which 
Austria  protected,  and  their  enthusiastic  attachment  to  a 
doctrine  which  that  Hous^  was  endeavouring  to  extirpate  by 
fire  and  sword.  Their  attachment  was  ardent,  their  hatred 
invincible.  Beligious  fEuiaticism  anticipates  even  the  re- 
motest dangers.  Enthusiasm  never  calculates  its  sacrifices. 
What  the  most  pressing  danger  of  the  state  could  not  effect 
with  the  citizens,  was  effected  by  religious  zeal.  For  the  state, 
or  for  the  prince,  few  would  have  drawn  the  sword ;  but  for  re- 
ligion, the  merchant,  the  artist,  the  peasant,  all  cheerfully  flew 
to  arms.  For  the  state,  or  for  the  prince,  even  the  smallest 
additional  impost  would  have  been  avoided ;  but  for  religion 
the  people  r^dily  staked  at  once  li£e,  fortune,  and  all  earthly 
hopes.  It  trebled  the  contiibuticms  which  flowed  into  the  ex- 
chequer of  the  princes,  and  the  armies  which  marched  to  the 
field ;  and,  in  the  ardent  exdtem^it  produced  in  all  minds 
by  the  peril  to  which  their,  faith  was  exposed,  the  subject  felt 
not  the  pressure  of  those  burdens  and  privations  under 
which,  in  cooler  moments,  he  would  have  sunk  exhausted. 
The  terrors  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  and  the  massacre  of 
St  Bartholomew's,  procured  for  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the 
Admiral  Goligny,  the  British  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  Pro- 
testant princes  of  Germany,  supplies  of  men  and  money  from 
their  subjects,  to  a  degree  which  at  present  is  inconceiv- 
able. 

But,  with  all  their  exertions,  they  would  have  effected  little 
against  a  power  which  was  an  overmatch  for  any  single  ad- 
versary, however  powerful.  At  this  period  of  imperfect 
policy,  accidental  circumstances  alone  could  determine  dis- 
tant states  to  afford  one  another  a  mutual  support.  The  dif- 
ferences of  government,  of  laws,  of  language,  of  manners,  and 
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of  character,  wliich  hitherto  had  kept  whole  nations  and  coun- 
tries as  it  were  insulated,  and  raised  a  lasting  barrier  between 
them,  rendered  one  state  insensible  to  the  distresses  of  an- 
other, save  where  national  jealousy  could  indulge  a  malicious 
joy  at  the  reverses  of  a  rival.  This  barrier  the  Reformation 
destroyed.  An  interest  more  intense  and  more  immediate 
than  national  aggrandizement  or  patriotism,  and  entirely  in- 
dependent of  private  utility,  began  to  animate  whole  states 
and  individual  citizens ;  an  interest  capable  of  uniting  numer- 
ous and  distant  nations,  even  while  it  frequently  lost  its 
force  among  the  subjects  of  the  same  government.  With 
the  inhabitants  of  Geneva,  for  instance,  of  England,  of  Ger- 
many, or  of  Holland,  the  f  Vench  Calvinist  possessed  a  com- 
mon point  of  union  which  he  had  not  with  his  own  country- 
men. Thus,  in  one  important  particular,  he  ceased  to  be  the 
citizen  of  a  single  state,  and  to  confine  his  views  and  sympa- 
thies to  his  own  countiy  alone.  The  sphere  of  his  views  be- 
came enlarged.  He  began  to  calculate  his  own  fate  from  that 
of  other  nations  of  the  same  religious  profession,  and  to  make 
their  cause  his  own.  Now  for  the  first  time  did  princes  ven- 
ture to  bring  the  affairs  of  other  countries  before  their  own 
councils  ;  for  the  first  time  could  they  hope  for  a  willing  ear 
to  their  own  necessities,  and  prompt  assistance  from  others. 
Foreign  affairs  had  now  become  a  matter  of  domestic  policy, 
and  that  aid  was  readily  granted  to  the  religious  confederate 
which  would  have  been  denied  to  the  mere  neighbour,  and 
still  more  to  the  distant  stranger.  The  inhabitant  of  the 
Palatinate  leaves  his  native  fields  to  fight  side  by  side  with 
his  religious  associate  of  France,  against  the  common  enemy 
of  their  faith.  The  Huguenot  draws  his  sword  against  the 
country  which  persecutes  him,  and  sheds  his  blood  in  defence 
of  the  liberties  of  Holland.  Swiss  is  arrayed  against  Swiss ; 
German  against  German,  to  determine,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Loire  and  the  Seine,  the  succession  of  the  French  crown. 
The  Dane  crosses  the  Eider,  and  the  Swede  the  Baltic,  to 
break  the  chains  which  are  forged  for  Germany. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  would  have  been  the  fate  of  the 
Reformation,  and  the  liberties  of  the  Empire,  had  not  the 
formidable  power  of  Austria  declared  against  them.  This, 
however,  appears  certain,  that  nothing  so  completely  damped 
the  Austrian  hopes  of  universal  monarchy,  as  the  obstinate 
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war  which  they  had  to  wage  against  the  new  religious  opinions. 
Under  no  other  circumstances  could  the  weaker  princes  have 
roused  their  subjects  to  such  extraordinary  exertions  against 
the  ambition  of  Austria,  or  the  States  themselves  have  united 
80  closely  against  the  common  enemy. 

The  power  of  Austria  never  stood  higher  than  after  the 
victory  which  Charles  Y.  gained  over  the  Germans  at  Miihl- 
berg.  With  the  treaty  of  Smalcalde  the  freedom  of  Ger- 
many lay,  as  it  seemed,  prostrate  for  ever;  but  it  revived 
under  Maurice  of  Saxony,  once  its  most  formidable  enemy. 
All  the  fruits  of  the  victory  of  Miihlberg  were  lost  a^n  in 
the  congress  of  Passau,  and  the  diet  of  Augsburg ;  and  every 
scheme  for  civil  and  religious  oppression  terminated  in  the 
concessioDs  of  an.  equitable  peace.     . 

The  diet  of  Augsbui^  divided  Germany  into  two  religious 
and  two  political  parties,  by  recognizing  the  independent 
rights  and  existence  of  both.  Hitherto  the  Protestants  had 
been  looked  on  as  rebels;  they  were  henceforth  to  be  re- 
garded as  brethren — ^not  indeed  through  affection,  but  neces- 
sity. By  the  Interim*,  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  was  al- 
lowed temporarily  to  take  a  sisterly  place  alongside  of  the 
olden  religion,  though  only  as  a  tolerated  neighbour. 
To  every  secular  state  was  conceded  the  right  of  estab- 
lishing the  religion  it  acknowledged  as  supreme  and  exclusive 
withiu  its  own  territories,  and  of  forbidding  the  open  profes- 
sion of  its  rival.  Subjects  were  to  be  free  to  quit  a  country 
where  their  own  religion  was  not  tolerated.  The  doctrines 
of  Luther  for  the  first  time  received  a  positive  sanction ;  and 
if  they  were  trampled  under  foot  in  Bavaria  and  Austria, 
they  predominated  in  Saxony  and  Thuringia.  .But  the  so- 
vereigns alone  were  to  determine  what  form  of  religion  should 
prevwl  within  their  territories  ;  the  feelings  of  subjects  who 
had  no  representatives  in  the  diet  were  little  attended  to  in 
tlie  pacification.  In  the  ecclesiastical  territories,  indeed, 
where  the  unreformed  religjon  enjoyed  an  undisputed  supre- 
macy, the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  was  obtained  for  all 
who  had  previously  embraced  the  Protestant  doctiines ;  but 

*  A  system  of  Theology  so  called,  prepared  by  order  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  Y.  for  the  use  of  Germany,  to  reconcile  the  differences  between  the 
Boraan  Catholics  and  the  Lutherans,  which,  however,  was  rejected  by  both 
parties. — Ed. 
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tMs  indulgence  rested  only  on  the  personal  guamutee  of  Fer- 
dinand, King  of  the  Eomans,  bj  whose  endeaVours  chiefiiy 
this  peace  was  effected ;  a  gnaxantee,  whidi,  being  rejected 
by  the  Boman  Catholic  members  of  the  Diet,  and  only  in 
serted  in  the  treaty  under  their  protest,  could  not  of  course 
have  the  force  of  law. 

If  it  had  been  opiixions  only  that  thus  divided  the  minds  of 
men,  with  what  indifference  would  all  have  regarded  the  di- 
-vision !  But  on  tiiese  opinions  depended  riches,  dignities, 
and  rights ;  and  it  was  this  which  so  deeply  aggrayated  the 
evils  of  division.  Of  two  brothers,  as  it  were,  who  had 
hitherto  enjoyed  a  paternal  inheritance  in  common,  one  now 
remiuned,  whi]e  the  oth^  was  compelled  to  leave  his  father's 
house,  and  hence  arose  the  necessity  of  dividing  the  patri- 
mony. For  this  separation,  which  he  could  not  have  fore- 
seen, the  father  had  made  no  provision.  By  the  beneficent 
donations  of  pious  ancestors  Ihe  riches  of  the  church  had 
been  accumulating  through  a  thousand  years,  and  these  be- 
nefectors  were  as  much  the  prog^tors  of  the  departing  bro- 
ther as  of  him  who  remained.  Was  the  right  of  inheritance 
then  to  be  limited  to  the  paternal  house,  or  to  be  extended 
to  blood?  Thovgifts  had  been  made  to  the  church  in  com- 
munion with  Bome,  because  at  that  time  no  other  existed, — 
to  the  first-bom,  as  it  were,  because  he  was  as  yet  the  only 
son.  Was  then  a  right  of  primogeniture  to  be  admitted  in 
the  church,  as  in  noble  families  ?  Were  the  pretensions  of 
one  party  to  be  fevoured  by  a  prescription  from  times  when 
the  claims  of  the  other  could  not  have  come  into  existence  ? 
Could  the  Lutherans  be  justly  excluded  from  these  posses- 
sions, to  which  the  benevolence  of  their  forefathers  had  con- 
tributed, merely  on  the  ground  that,  at  the  date  of  their 
foundation,  the  differences  between  Lutheranism  and  Eo- 
manism  were  unknown?  Both  parties  have  disputed,  and 
still  dispute,  with  equal  plausibility,  on  these  points.  Both 
alike  have  found  it  difficult  to  prove  their  right.  Law  can 
be  applied  only  to  conceivable  cases,  and  perhaps  spiritual 
foundations  are  not  among  the  number  of  these,  and  still  less 
where  the  conditions  of  the  founders  generally  extended  to  a 
Sjrstem  of  doctrines ;  for  how  is  it  conceivable  that  a  perma- 
nent endowment  should  be  made  of  opinions  left  open  to 
change  ? 
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What  law  cannot  decide,  is  usuallj  determined  bj  might, 
and  sueit  was  the  case  here.  The  one  part^r  held  firmlj  all 
that  eocdd  no  l<»iger  be  mested  from  it — ^the  other  defended 
what  it  still  possessed.  All  the  bii^ioprics  and  abbejB  whidi 
had  been  seoilarked  b^ore  the  peace,  remained  with  the 
Protestants ;  bat,  b j  an  repress  clanse^  the  nnrefbrmad  Ca- 
tholica  provided  that  none  should  thereafter  be  seciilariaod. 
l&fGtj  imjffoprifttor  of  an  ecdeaiaatinal  foundation,  who  held 
immediatdy  of  the  Empire,  whether  electcnr,  bishop,  or  abbot, 
forfeited  his  benefice  and  digniiy  the  moment  he  embraced 
ike  Proieatant  belief;  he  was  obliged  in  that  eyent  instantly 
to  resign  its  emoluments,  and  the  chi^ter  was  to  proceed  to 
a  new  election,  exaed  j  as  if  his  place  had  been  vacated  by 
death.  By  this  sacred  anchor  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Heserrar 
tion,  {Ee$&rvatum  Ecelsaiiutieum^  which  makes  the  temporal 
fizistenee  of  a  spiritual  prince  entirely  dependent  on  his  fide- 
lity to  the  old^i  religion,  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  in 
Crermany  is  still  held  fast;  and  precarious,  indeed,  would  be 
its  situation  were  this  anchor  to  give  way.  The  principle  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Beservation  was  strongly  opposed  l^  the 
Protestants;  and  though  it  waa  at  last  adopted  into  the 
treaty  of  peaee^  its  insertion  was  qualified  with  the  declara- 
tion, that  parties  had  oome  to  no  &ial  determination  on  the 
point.  Could  it  then  be  more  binding  on  the  Protestants 
than  Ferdinand's  guarantee  in  favour  ^  Protestant  subjects 
of  ecclesiastical  states  was  upon  the  Roman  Catholics? 
Thus  were  two  important  subjects  of  dispute  left  unsettled  in 
the  treaty  of  peace,  and  by  them  the  war  was  rekindled. 

Such  was  the  positioa  of  things  with  regard  to  religious 
toleration  and  ecclesiastical  property;  it  was  the  same  with 
regard  to  rights  and  deities.  The  existing  German  system 
provided  only  for  one  church,  because  one  only  was  in  exist- 
ence when  that  system,  was  framed.  The  church  had  now 
divided ;  the  Diet  had  broken  in|x)  two  religious  parties  ;  was 
the  wh(^e  system  of  the  Empire  still  exclusively  to  follow  the 
one?  The  emperors  had  hitherto  been  members  of  the 
Banish  Church,  because  till  now  that  religion  had  no  rival. 
But  was  it  his  connexion  with  Kome  which  constituted  a  Ger- 
man emperor,  or  was  it  not  rather  Germany  which  was  to  be 
represented  in  its  h^id  ?  The  Protestants  were  now  spread 
over  the  whole  Empire,  and  how  justly  could  they  still  be 
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represented  by  an  unbroken  line  of  Roman  Catholic  empe- 
rors ?  In  the  Imperial  Chamber  the  German  States  judge 
themselves,  for  they  elect  the  judges ;  it  was  the  very  end  of 
its  institution  that  they  should  do  so,  in  order  that  equal  jus- 
tice should  be  dispensed  to  all ;  but  would  tliis  be  still  possi- 
ble, if  the  representatives  of  both  professions  were  not  equally- 
admissible  to  a  seat  in  the  Chamber?  That  one  religion 
only  existed  in  Germany  at-the  time  of  its  establishment,  was 
accidental ;  that  no  one  estate  should  have  the  means  of  le- 
gally oppressing  another,  was  the  essential  purpose  of  the  in- 
stitution. Now  this  object  would  be  entirely  frustrated  if  one 
religious  party  were  to  have  the  exclusive  power  of  deciding 
for  the  other.  Must,  then,  the  design  be  sacrificed,  because 
that  which  was  merely  accidental  had  changed  ?  With  great 
difficulty  the  Protestants,  at  last,  obtained  for  the  representa- 
tives of  their  religion  a  plaxie  in  the  Supreme  Council,  but 
still  there  was  far  from  being  a  perfect  equality  of  voices. 
To  this  day  no  Protestant  prince  has  been  raised  to  the  impe- 
rial throne. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  equality  which  the  peace  of 
Augsburg  was  to  have  established  between  the  two  German 
chm'ches,  the  Roman  Catholic  had  unquestionably  still  the 
advantage.  All  that  the  Lutheran  Church  gained  by  it  was 
toleration;  all  that  the  Romish  Church  conceded,  was  a 
sacrifice  to  necessity,  not  an  offering  to  justice.  Very  far 
was  it  fi;pm  being  a  peace  between  two  equal  powers,  but  a 
truce  between  a  sovereign  and  unconquered  rebels.  From 
this  principle  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Roman  Catholics  ^ 
against  the  Protestants  seemed  to  flow,  and  still  continue  to 
do  so.  To  join  the  reformed  faith  was  still  a  crime,  since 
it  was 'to  be  visited  with' so  severe  a  penalty  as  that  which 
the  Ecclesiastical  Reservation  held  suspended  over  the 
apostacy  of  the  spiritual  princes.  Even  to  the  last,  the 
Romish  Church  preferred  to  risk  the  loss  of  every  thing  by 
force,  than  voluntarily  to  yield  the  smallest  matter  to  justice. 
The  loss  was  accidental  and  might  be  repaired;  but  the 
abandonment  of  its  pretensions,  the  concession  of  a  single 
point  to  the  Protestants,  would  shake  the  foundations  of  the 
church  itself.  Even  in  the  treaty  of  peace  this  principle 
was  not  lost  sight  of.  Whatever  in  this  peace  was  yielded 
to  the   Protestants   was  always  under  condition.     It  was 
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expressly  declared,  that  afibirs  were  to  remain  on  the  siipa- 
lated  footing  only  till  the  next  general  council,  which  was  to 
be  called  with  the  view  of  effecting  an  union  between  the 
two  confessions.  Then  only,  when  this  last  attempt  should 
have  failed,  was  the  religious  treaty  to  become  valid  and 
conclusiye.  However  little  hope  there  might  be  of  such  a 
reconciliation,  however  little  perhaps  the  Romanists  them- 
selves were  in  earnest  with  it,  stQl  it  was  something  to  have 
clogged  the  peace  with  these  stipulations. 

Thus  this  religious  treaty,  which  was  to  extinguish  for 
ever  the  flames  of  civil  war,  was,  in  fact,  but  a  temporary 
truce,  extorted  by  force  and  necessity ;  not  dictated  by  justice, 
nor  emanating  from  just  notions  either  of  religion  or  toleration. 
A  religious  treaty  of  this  kind  the  Roman  Catholics  were  as 
incapable  of  granting,  to  be  candid,  as  in  truth  the  Lutherans 
were  unquaMed  to  receive.  Far  from  evincing  a  tolerant 
spirit  towards  the  Roman  Catholics,  when  it  was  in  their 
power,  they  even  oppressed  the  Calvinists;  who  indeed 
just  as  little  deserved  toleration,  since  they  were  unwilling 
to  practise  it.  For  such  a  peace  the  times  were  not  yet 
ripe — ^the  minds  of  men  not  yet  sufficiently  enlightened. 
How  could  one  party  expect  from  another  what  itself  was 
incapable  of  performing  ?  ^  What  each  side  saved  or  gained 
by  the  treaty  of  Augsburg,  it  owed  to  the  imposing  attitude 
of  strength  which  it  maintained  at  the  time  of  its  ne- 
gociation.  What  was  won  by  force  was  to  be  maintained 
also  by  force;  if  the  peace  was  to  be  permanent,  the  two 
parties  to  it  must  preserve  the  same  relative  positions.  The 
boundaries  of  the  two  churches  had  been  marked  out  with 
the  sword;  with  the  sword  they  must  be  preserved,  or  woe 
to  that  party  which  should  be  first  disarmed !  A  sad  and 
fearful  prospect  for  the  tranquillity  of  Germany,  when  peace 
itself  bore  so  threatening  an  aspect. 

A  momentary  lull  now  pervaded  the  empire ;  a  transitory 
bond  of  concord  appeared  to  unite  its  scattered  limbs  into 
one  body,  so .  that  for  a  time  a  feeling  also  for  the  common 
weal  returned.  But  the  division  had  penetrated  its  inmost 
being,  and  to  restore  its  original  harmony  was  impossible. 
Carefully  as  the  treaty  of  peace  appeared  to  have  defined  the 
rights  of  both  parties,  its  interpretation  was  nevertheless  the 
subject  of  many  disputes.     In  the  heat  of  conflict  it  had  prd- 
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daced  a  cessation  of  hostitities ;  it  cov^^,  iMt  extmguidied, 
tiie  iire,  and  unsatieifiied  ckims  remained  on  either  side.  The 
Bomanists  imagined  thej  had  kMt  too  much,  the  Protestents 
tbat  thej  had  gained  too  little ;  and  the  treaty  'which  nether 
party  could  yentuie  to  violate,  mttB  interpreted  hj  eadi  in  its 
own  ftiTOur. 

The  seizure  of  the  eodesiastieal  benefices,  the  motive 
which  had  so  strongly  tempted  the  magority  of  the  Protestant 
princes  to  embrace  the  doctriaes  of  Luther,  'was  not  less 
powerful  after  than  belbre  ^e  peace ;  of  those  whose  founders 
did  not  hold  their  fiefs  imm6dia;tely  of  the  empire,  such  as 
were  not  already  in  their  possession  would  it  was  evident 
soon  be  so.  The  whole  of  Lower  Germany  was  already 
secularized ;  and  if  it  were  otherwise  in  Upper  Grermany,  it 
was  owmg  to  the  vehement  rerastanoe  of  the  Oitlholics,  who 
had  there  the  preponderance.  Each  party,  where  it  was 
the  most  powerful,  oppressed  the  adherents  of  the  other ; 
the  ecclesiastical  princes  in  jwrticukr,  as  the  most  de- 
fenceless members  of  the  empire,  were  incessantly  tor- 
mented by  the  ambition  of  their  Protestant  neighbours. 
Those  who  were  too  weak  to  repel  force  by  force,  took  refuge 
under  the  wings  of  justice;  and  the  complaints  of  spoliation 
were  heaped  up  against  the  Protestants  in  the  Imperial 
Chamber,  which  was  ready  enough  to  pursue  the  accused 
with  judgments,  but  found  too  little  support  to  carry  them 
into  effect  The  peace  which  stipulated  for  complete  re- 
ligious toleration  to  the  dignitaries  of  the  Empire,  had  pro- 
vided also  for  the  subject,  by  enabling  him,  without  in- 
terruption, to  leave  the  country  in  which  the  exercise  of  his 
religion  was  prohibited.  But  from  the  wrongs  which  the 
violence  of  a  sovereign  might  inflict  on  an  obnoxious  subject ; 
from'  the  nameless  <^re8sions  by  which  he  might  harass 
and  annoy  the  emigrant;  from  the  ai:tful  snares  in  which, 
subtilty  combined  with  power  might  enmesh  him — from 
these,  the  dead  letter  of  the  treaty  could  afford  him  no 
protection.  The  Catholic  subject  of  Protestant  princes  com- 
plained loudly  of  violations  of  the  religious  peace — ihe 
Lutherans  still  more  loudly  of  the  oppression  they  ex- 
perienced under  their  Romanist  suzerains.  The  raocour  and 
animosities  of  theologians  infused  a  pcnson  into  every  oocur- 
r^ice,  however  inconsiderate,  and  inflamed  the  minds  of  the 
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people.  Happ7  would  it  have  been  h$d  this  theological 
hatied  exiiacusted  its  zeal  iip<m  Ihe  eonuiKm  enemy,  instead 
of  Tenting  its  yiros  on  the  adherents  of  a  kindred  £u<h ! 

Unanimity  amongst  the  Protestants  mi^t,  b j  preserring 
the  bahmoe  between  the  contending  pardea,  have  prdonged 
the  peace ;  but  as  if  to  complete  the  confusion,  all  eonoord 
WB8  quiddy  broken.  The  doctrines  which  bad  been  propa- 
gated by  Zuingli  in  Zurich,  and  by  CaMn  in  Genera,  soon 
spread  to  Germany,  and  divided  the  Protestants  among 
Aemselyes,  with  little  in  unison  save  their  common  hatred 
to  popery.  The  Protestants  of  this  date  bore  but  slight  re- 
semblance to  those  who,  fifty  yeare  before,  drew  up  the  Can- 
idaaxm.  of  Aug^nrg;  and  the  cause  of  the  change  is  to  be 
sought  in  that  Confession  itself.  It  had  prescribed  a  positive 
boimdary  to  the  Protestant  tasih,  before  the  newly  awakened 
i^pirit  of  inquiry  had  satisfied  itself  as  to  the  limits  it  ought 
to  set;  and  the  Protestants  seemed  unwittingly  to  have 
thrown  away  mudi  of  the  advantage  acquired  by  their  re- 
jection of  popeiy.  Common  complaints  of  the  Bomish 
hierarchy,  and  of  ecclesiastical  abuses,  and  a  common  dis* 
approbation  of  its  dogmas,  formed  a  sufiScient  centre  oi  union 
for  the  Protestants ;  but  not  content  with  this,  they  song^t  a 
rallying  point  in  the  promulgation  of  a  new  and  positive 
creed,  in  which  they  sought  to  embody  ihe  distinctions,  the 
privileges,  and  the  essence  of  the  church,  and  to  this  they 
referred  the  convention  entered  into  with  their  opponents. 
It  was  as  professors  of  this  creed  that  they  had  acceded  to 
the  treaty ;  and  in  the  benefits  of  this  peace  the  advocates  of 
the  confessional  one  were  entitled  to  participate.  In  any 
case,  therefore,  the  situation  of  its  adherents  was  embarrassing. 
If  a  blind  obedience  were  yielded  to  the  dicta  of  the  Con- 
fession, a  lasting  bound  would  be  set  to  the  spirit  of  inquiry ; 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  dissented  fix>m  the  fbrmuhe  agreed 
upon,  the  point  of  union  would  be  lost.  Unfortunately  both 
incidents  occurred,  and  the  evil  results  of  both  were  quickly 
Mt.  One  party  rigorously  adhered  to  the  original  symbol  of 
futh.  and  the  other  abandoned  it,  only  to  adopt  another  with 
equal  exclusiveness. 

Nothing  could  have  furnished  the  common  enemy  a  more 
plansible  defence  of  his  cause  than  this  dissension;  no 
spectacle  could  have  been  more  gratifying  to  him  than  the 
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rancour  with  wliich  the  Protestants  alternately  persecuted 
each  other.  Who  could  condemn  the  Roman  Catholics,  if 
they  laughed  at  the  audacity  with  which  the  Reformers  had 
presumed  to  announce  the  only  true  belief? — ^if  from  Pro 
testants  they  borrowed  the  weapons  against  Protestants  ? — if, 
in  the  midst  of  this  clashing  of  opinions,  they  held  fast  to  the 
authority  of  their  own  church,  for  which,  in  part,  there  spoke 
an  honourable  antiquity,  and  a  yet  more  honourable  plurality 
of  voices.  But  this  division  placed  the  Protestants  in  still 
more  serious  embarrassments.  As  the  covenants  of  the 
treaty  applied  only  to  the  partisans  of  the  Confession,  their 
opponents,  with  some  reason,  called  upon  them  to  explain 
who  were  to  be  recognized  as  the  adherents  of  that  creed. 
The  Lutherans  could  not,  without  offending  conscience,  in- 
clude the  Calvinists  in  their  communion,  except  at  the  risk 
of  converting  a  useful  friend  into  a  dangerous  enemy,  could 
they  exclude  them.  This  unfortunate  difference  opened  a 
way  for  the  machinations  of  the  Jesuits  to  sow  distrust 
between  both  parties,  and  to  destroy  the  unity  of  their 
measures.  Fettered  by  the  double  fear  of  their  direct  ad* 
versaries,  and  of  their  opponents  among  themselves,  the  Pro- 
testants lost  for  ever  the  opportunity  of  placing  their  church 
on  a  perfect  equality  with  the  Catholic.  Ail  these  difficulties 
would  have  been  avoided,  and  the  defection  of  the  Calvinists 
would  not  have  prejudiced  the  common  cause,  if  the  point  of 
union  had  been  placed  simply  in  the  abandonment  of 
Romanism,  instead  of  in  the  Confession  of  Augsburg. 

But  however  divided  on  other  points,  they  concurred  in 
this — ^that  the  security  which  had  resulted  from  equality  of 
power  could  only  be  maintained  by  the  preservation  of  that 
balance.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  continual  reforms  of  one 
party,  and  the  opposing  measures  of  the  other,  kept  both  upon 
the  watch,  while  the  interpretatioa  of  the  religious  treaty  was 
a  never-ending  subject  of  dispute.  Each  party  maintained 
that  every  step  taken  by  its  opponent  was  an  infraction  of  the 
peace,  while  of  every  movement  of  its  own  it  was  asserted 
that  it  was  essential  to  its  maintenance.  Yet  all  the  measures 
of  the  Catholics  did  not,  as  their  opponents  alleged,  proceed  from 
a  spirit  of  encroachment — ^many  of  them  were  the  necessary 
precautions  of  self-defence.  The  Protestants  had  shown  un- 
equivocally enough  what  the  Romanists  might  expect  if  they 
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were  unfortunate  enough  to  become  the  weaker  party.  The 
greediness  of  the  former  for  the  property  of  the  church,  gave 
no  reason  to  expect  indulgence ; — their  bitter  hatred  left  no 
hope  of  magnanimity  or  forbearance. 

But  the  Protestants,  likewise,  were  excusable  if  they  too 
placed  little  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  the  Eoman 
Catholics.  By  the  treacherous  and  inhuman  treatment 
which  their  brethren  in  Spain,  France,  and  the  Netherlands, 
had  suifered;  by  the  disgi'acefal  subterfuge  of  the  Bomish 
princes,  who  held  that  the  Pope  had  power  to  relieve  them 
from  the  obligation  of  the  most  solenm  oaths ;  and  above  all, 
by  the  detestable  maxim,  that  faith  was  not  to  be  kept  with 
heretics,  the  Eoman  Church,  in  the  eyes  of  all  honest  men, 
had  lost  its  honour.  No  engagement,  no  oath,  however 
sacred,  from  a  Boman  Catholic,  could  satisfy  a  Protestant. 
What  security  then  could  the  religious  peace  afford,  when, 
throughout  Germany,  the  Jesuits  represented  it  as  a  measure 
of  mere  temporary  convenience,  and  in  Bome  itself  it  was 
solemnly  repudiated. 

The  General  Council,  to  which  reference  had  been  made  in 
the  treaty,  had  already  been  held  in  the  city  of  Trent; 
but,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  without  accommodating, 
the  religious  differences,  or  taking  a  single  step  to  effect 
such  accommodation,  and  even  without  being  attended  by 
tbe  Protestants.  The  latter,  indeed,  were  now  solemnly 
excommunicated  by  it  in  the  name  of  the  church,  whosa 
representative  the  Council  gave  itself  out  to  be.  Could,  then, 
a  secular  treaty,  extorted  moreover  by  force  of  arms,  afford 
them  adequate  protection  against  the  ban  of  the  church;  a 
treaty,  too,  based  on  a  condition  which  the  decision  of  the 
Council  seemed  entirely  to  abolish  ?  There  was  then  a  show 
of  right  for  violating  the  peace,  if  only  the  Bomanists  pos- 
sessed the  power;  and  henceforward  the  Protestants  were 
protected  by  nothing  but  the  respect  for  their  formidable 
array. 

Other  circumstances  combined  to  augment  this  distrust. 
Spain,  on  whose  support  the  Bomanists  in  Germany  chiefly 
relied,  was  engaged  in  a  bloody  conflict  with  the  Flemings. 
By  it,  the  flower  of  the  Spanish  troops  were  drawn  to  tiie 
confines  of  Germany.  With  what  ease  might  they  be  intro- 
duced within  the  empire,  if  a  decisive  stroke  should  render 
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tlieir  presence  necessary  ?  Gennany  was  at  tbat  time  a  maga- 
zine of  war  for  nearly  all  the  powers  of  Europe.  The  religious 
war  had  crowded  it  with  solders,  whom  the  peace  left  desti- 
tute ;  its  many  independent  princes  found  it  easy  to  assemble 
armies»  and  afterwards,  for  the  sake  of  gain,  or  the  interests 
of  party,  hire  them  out  to  other  powers.  With  German  troops, 
Philip  the  Second  waged  war  against  the  Netherlands,  and 
with  German  troops  they  defended  themselves.  Every  such 
levy  in  Germany  was  a  subject  of  alarm  to  the  one  party  or 
the  other,  since  it  might  be  intended  for  their  oppression. 
The  arrival  of  an.  ambassador,  an  extraordinary  legate  of  the 
Pope,  a  conference  of  princes,-  every  unusual  incident,  must,  it 
was  thought,  be  pregnant  with  destruction  to  some  party. 
Thus,  for  nearly  half  a  century,  stood  Germany,  her  hand 
upon  the  sword ;  every  rustle  of  a  leaf  alarmed  her. 

Ferdinand  the  First,  King  of  Hungary,  and  his  excellent 
son,  Maximilifl,n  the  Second,  held  at  this  memorable  epoch 
the  reins  of  government.  With  a  heart  full  of  sincerity,  with 
a  truly  heroic  patience,  had  Ferdinand  brought  about  the 
religious  peace  of  Augsburg,  and  afterwards,  in  the  Ooimcil 
of  Trent,  laboured  assiduously,  though  vainly,  at  the  unr 
grateful  task  of  reconciling  the  two  religions.  Abandoned  by 
his  nephew,  Philip  of  Spain,  and  hard  pressed  both  in 
Hungary  and  Transylvania  by  the  victorious  armies  of  the 
Turks,  it  was  not  likely  that  this  emperor  would  entertain 
the  idea  of  violating  the  religious  peace,  and  thereby  destroying 
his  own  painful  work.  The  heavy  expenses  of  the  perpetually 
recurring  war  with  Tmrkey  could  not  be  defrayed  by  the  meagre 
c<mtributions  of  his  exhausted  hereditary  dominions.  He  stood, 
therefore,  in  need  of  ihe  assistance  of  the  whole  empire ;  and 
the  religious  peace  alone  preserved  in  one  body  the  otherwise 
divided  empire.  Financial  necessities  made  the  Protestant  as 
needful  to  him  as  the  Romanist,  and  imposed  upon  him  the 
obligation  of  treating  both  parties  with  equal  justice,  which, 
amidst  so  many  contradictory  claims,  was  truly  a  colossal  task. 
Very  far,  however,  was  the  result  from  answering  his  expecta- 
tions. His  indulgence  of  the  Protestants  served  only  to  bring 
upon  his  successors  a  war,  which  death  saved  himself  the  mor- 
tmcation  of  witnessing.  Scarcely  more  fortunate  was  his  son 
Maximilian,  with  whom  perhaps  tiie  pressure  of  circumstances 
was  the  only  obstacle,  and  a  longer  life  perhaps  the  only  want. 
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to  his  estaMishing  the  new  religion  upon  the  imperial  throne. 
Necessity  had  taught  the  fiather  forhearance  towards  the  Pro- 
testants— ^necessity  and  justice  dictated  the  same  course  to  the 
son.  The  grandson  had  reason  to  repent  that  he  neither 
listened  to  justice,  nor  yielded  to  necessity. 

Maximilian  left  six  sons,  of  whom  the  eldest,  the  Archduke 
Bodolph,  inherited  his  dominions,  and  ascended  the  imperial 
throne.  The  other  brothers  were  put  off  with  petty  appanages. 
A  few  mesne  fie&  were  held  by  a  collateral  branch,  which  had 
their  uncle,  Charles  of  Styria,  at  its  head ;  and  even  these 
were  afterwards,  under  his  son,  Ferdinand  the  Second,  incor- 
porated with  the  rest  of  the  family  dominions.  With  this 
exception,  the  whole  of  the  imposing  power  of  Austria  was 
now  wielded  by  a  single,  but  unfortunately  weak  hand. 

Bodolph  the  Second  was  not  devoid  of  those  virtues  which 
might  have  gained  him  the  esteem  of  mankind,  had  the  lot  of 
a  private  station  fallen  to  him.  His  character  was  mild,  he 
loved  peace  and  the  sciences,  particularly  astronomy,  natural 
history,  chemistry,  and  the  study  of  antiquities.  To  these  he 
applied  with  a  passionate  zeal,  which,  at  the  very  time  when 
the  critical  posture  of  affairs  demanded  all  his  attention, 
and  his  exhausted  finances  the  most  rigid  economy,  diverted 
his  attention  from  state  afiEairs,  and  involved  him  in  per- 
nicious expense.  His  taste  for  astronomy  soon  lost  itself 
in  those  astrological  reveries  to  which  timid  and  melancholy 
temperaments  like  his  are  but  too  disposed.  This,  together 
with  a  youth  passed  in  Spain,  opened  his  ears  to  the  evil 
counsels  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  influence  of  the  Spanish 
court,  by  whidi  at  last  he  was  wholly  governed.  Kuled  by 
tastes  so  little  in  accordance  with  the  dignity  of  his  station, 
and  alarmed  by  ridiculous  prophecies,  he  withdrew,  after  the 
Spanish  custom,  from  the  eyes  of  his  subjects,  to  bury 
kunself  amidst  his  gems  and  antiques,  in  his  laboratory, 
while  the  most  fatal  discords  loosened  all  the  bands  of  the 
empire,  and  the  flames  of  rebellion  began  to  burst  out  roimd 
the  very  footsteps  of  his  throne.  AU  access  to  his  person  was 
denied,  the  most  urgent  matters  were  neglected.  The  prospect 
of  the  rich  inheritance  of  Spain  was  closed  against  him,  while 
he  was  trying  to  make  up  his  mind  to  offer  his  hand  to  the 
Infanta  Isabella.  A  fearful  anarchy  throatened  the  Empire, 
because,  though  without  an  heir  of  his  own  body  himself,  he 
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could  not  be  pei*suaded  to  allow  the  election  of  a  King  of  the 
Homans.  The  Austrian  States  renounced  their  allegiance^ 
Hungary  and  Transylvania  threw  oflf  his  supremacy,  and 
Bohemia  was  not  slow  in  following  their  example.  The 
descendant  of  the  once  so  formidable  Charles  the  Fifth  was  in 
perpetual  danger,  either  of  losing  one  part  of  his  possessions 
to  the  Turks,  or  another  to  the  Protestants,  and  of  sinking, 
beyond  redemption,  under  the  fonnidable  coalition  which  a 
great  monarch  of  Europe  had  formed  against  him.  The 
events  which  now  took  place  in  the  interior  of  Germany  were 
such  as  usually  happened  when  either  the  throne  was  without 
an  emperor,  or  the  Emperor  without  a  sense  of  his  imperial 
dignity.  Outraged  or  abandoned  by  their  head,  the  States 
of  the  Empire  were  left  to  help  themselves ;  and  alliances 
among  themselves  must  supply  the  defective  authority  of  the 
Emperor.  Germany  was  divided  into  two  leagues,  which 
stood  in  arms  arrayed  against  each  other :  between  both, 
Eodolph,  the  despised  opponent  of  the  one,  and  the  impotent 
protector  of  the  other,  remained  irresolute  and  useless,  equally 
unable  to  destroy  the  former  or  to  command  the  latter. 
What  had  the  Empire  to  look  for  from  a  prince  incapable 
even  of  defending  his  hereditary  dominions  against  its  domestic 
enemies  ?  To  prevent  the  utter  ruin  of  the  House  of  Austria, 
his  own  family  combined  against  him  ;  and  a  powerful  party 
threw  itself  into  the  arms  of  his  brother.  Driven  from  his 
hereditary  dominions,  nothing  was  now  left  him  to  lose  but 
the  imperial  dignity ;  and  he  was  only  spared  this  last  disgrace 
by  a  timely  death. 

At  this  critical  moment,  when  only  a  supple  policy,  united 
with  a  vigorous  arm,  could  have  maintained  the  tranquillity 
of  the  Empire,  its  evil  genius  gave  it  a  Eodolph  for  Emperor. 
At  a  more  peaceful  period  the  Germanic  Union  would  have 
managed  its  own  interests,  and  Rodolph,  like  so  many  others 
of  his  rank,  might  have  hidden  his  deficiencies  in  a  mysterious 
obscurity.  But  the  urgent  demand  for  the  qualities  in  which 
he  was  most  deficient  revealed  his  incapacity.  The  positioii 
of  Gennany  called  for  an  emperor  who,  by  hb  known  ener- 
gies, could  give  weight  to  his  resolves;  and  the  hereditary 
dominions  of  Rodolph,  considerable  as  they  were,  were  at 
present  in  a  situation  to  occasion  the  greatest  embarrassment 
to  the  governors. 
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The  Austiian  princes,  it  is  true,  "were  Roman  Catholics* 
and  in  addition  to  that,  the  supporters  of  Popery,  but  their 
countries  were  far  from  being  so.     The  reformed  opinions  had 
penetrated  even  these,  and  Sivoured  by  Ferdinand's  necessi- 
ties and  Maximilian's  mildness,  had  met  with  a  rapid  success. 
The  Austrian  provinces  exhibited  in  miniature  what  Germany 
did  on  a  larger  scale.     The  great  nobles  and  the  ritter  clas» 
or  knights  were  chiefly  evangelical,  and  in  the  cities  the 
Protestants  had  a  decided  preponderance.     If  they  succeeded 
in  bringing  a  few  of  their  party  into  the  country,  they  con- 
trived imperceptibly  to  fill  all  places  of  tnist  and  the  magis-  . 
tracy  with  their  own  adherents,  and  to  exclude  the  Catholics, 
Against  the  numerous  order  of  the  nobles  and  knights,  and 
the  deputies  from  the  towns,  the  voice  of  a  few  prelates  was 
powerless  ;  and  the  unseemly  ridicule  and  oflfensive  contempt 
of  the  former  soon  drove  them  entirely  from  the  provincial 
diets.     Thus  the  whole  of  the  Austrian  Diet  had  imperceptibly 
become  Protestant,  and  the  Reformation  was  making  rapid 
strides  towards  its  public  recognition.     The  prince  was  de- 
pendent on  the  states,  who  had  it  in  their  power  to  grant  or 
refuse  supplies.     Accordingly  they  availed  themselves  of  the 
financial  necessities  of  Ferdinand  and  his  son  to  extort  one 
religious  concession  after  another.    To  the  nobles  and  knights, 
Maximilian  at  last  conceded  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion, 
but  only  within  their  own  territories  and  castles.     The  intem- 
perate enthusiasm  of  the  Protestant  preachers  overstepped 
the  boundaries  which  prudence  had  prescribed.     In  defiance 
of  the  express  prohibition,  several  of  them  ventured  to  preach 
publicly,  not  only  in  the  towns,  but  in  Vienna  itself,  and  the 
people  flocked  in  crowds  to  this  new  doctrine,  the  best  season- 
ing of  which  was  personality*  and  abuse.     Thus  continued 
food  was  supplied  to  fanaticism,  and  the  hatred  of  two  churches, 
that  were  such  near  neighbours,  was  farther  envenomed  by 
the  sting  of  an  impure  zeal. 

Among  the  Ijereditary  dominions  of  the  House  of  Austria, 
Hungary  and  Transylvania  were  the  most  unstable,  and  the 
most  difficult  to  retain.  The  impossibility  of  holding  these  two 
countries  against  the  neighbouring  and  overwhelming  power  of 
the  Turks,  had  already  driven  Ferdinand  to  the  inglorious 
expedient  of  recognizing,  by  an  annual  tribute,  the  Porte's  su- 
premacy over  Transylvania ;  a  shameful  confession  of  weak- 
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ness,  and  a  still  more  dangerous  temptation  to  the  turbulent 
.nobility,  when  they  fancied  they  had  any  reason  to  complain 
of  their  master.  Not  without  conditions  had  the  Hungarians 
submitted  to  the  House  of  Austria.  They  asserted  the  elect- 
ive freedom  of  their  crown,  and  boldly  contended  for  all  those 
prerogatives  of  their  order  which  are  inseparable  from  this 
freedom  of  election.  The  near  neighbourhood  of  Turkey,  the 
fEusility  of  changing  masters  with  impunity,  encouraged  the 
magnates  still  more  ii» their  presumption;  discontented  with 
the  Austrian  government  they  threw  themselves  into  the 
.  arms  of  ihe  Turks ;  dissatisfied  with  these,  they  returned 
again  to  their  German  sovereigns.  The  frequency  and 
rapidity  of  these  transitions  from  one  government  to  another, 
had  communicated  its  influences  also  to  their  mode  of  think- 
ing ;  and  as  their  country  wavered  between  the  Turkish  and 
Austrian  rule,  so  their  minds  vacillated  between  revolt  and 
submission.  The  more  unfortunate  each  nation  felt  itself  in. 
being  degraded  into  a  province  of  a  foreign  kingdom,  the 
stronger  desire  did  they  feel  to  obey  a  monarch  chosen  from 
amongst  themselves,  and  thus  it  was  always  easy  for  an  en- 
terprising noble  to  obtain  their  support.  The  nearest  Turkish 
pasha  was  always  ready  to  bestow  the  Hungarian  sceptre  and 
crown  on  a  rebel  against  Austiia ;  just  as  ready  was  Austria 
to  confirm  to  any  adventurer  the  possession  of  provinces 
which  he  had  wrested  from  the  Porte,  satisfied  with  preserving 
thereby  the  shadow  of  authority,  and  with  erecting  at  the 
same  time  a  barrier  against  the  Turks.  In  this  way  several 
of  these  magnates,  Bathori,  Boschkai,  Bagoczi,  and  Bethlem 
succeeded  in  establishing  themselves,  one  after  another,  as 
tributary  sovereigns  in  Transylvania  and  Hungary ;  and  they 
maintained  their  ground  by  no  deeper  policy  than  that  of  occa- 
sionally joining  the  enemy,  in  order  to  render  themselves 
more  formidable  to  their  own  prince. 

Ferdinand,  Maximilian,  and  Rodolph,  who  were  all  sove- 
reigns of  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  exhausted  their  other 
territories  in  endeavouring  to  defend  these  from  the  hostile 
inroads  of  the  Turks,  and  to  put  down  intestine  rebellion.  In 
this  quarter  destructive  wars  were  succeeded  but  by  brief 
truces,  which  were  scarcely  less  hurtful :  far  and  wide  the 
land  lay  waste,  while  the  injured  serf  had  to  complain  equally 
of  his  enemy  and  his  protector.     Into  these  countries  also 
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the  Beformatioii  bad  penetrated ;  and  protected  bj  tbe  free- 
dom of  the  States,  and  ander  tbe  cover  of  tbe  internal  dis- 
orders, bad  made  a  noticeable  progress.  Here  too  it  was  in- 
caatiously  attacked,  and  party  spirit  tbus  became  yet  more 
.dangeroxis  from  religious  enthusiasm.  Headed  by  a  bold 
rebel,  Bosebkai,  tbe  nobles  of  Hungaiy  and  Transylvania 
raised  the  standard  of  rebellion.  The  Hungarian  insurgents 
were  upon  the  point  of  making  common  cause  with  the  dis- 
contented Protestants  in  Austria,  Moravia,  and  Bohemia,  and 
uniting  aU  those  countries  in  one  fearful  revolt.  The  down- 
fall of  popery  in  these  lands  would  then  have  been  inevitable. 

Long  had  the  Austrian  archdukes,  the  brothers  of  the 
Emperor,  beheld  with  silent  indignation  the  impending  ruin 
of  their  house ;  this  last  event  hastened  their  decision.  The 
Archduke  Matthias,  Maximilian*s  second  son,  Viceroy  in 
Hungary,  and  Bodolph's  presumptive  heir,  now  came  forward 
as  the  stay  of  the  falling  house  of  Hapsburg.  In  his  youth, 
misled  by  a  false  ambition,  this  prince,  disregarding  Qie  in- 
terests of  his  family,  had  listened  to  the  overtures  of  the 
Flemish  insuj^ents,  who  invited  him  into  the  Netherlands 
to  conduct  the  defence  of  their  liberties  against  the  oppression 
of  his  own  relative,  Philip  the  Second.  Mistaking  the  voice 
of  an  insulated  faction  for  that  of  the  entire  nation,  Matthias 
obeyed  the  call.  But  the  event  answered  the  expectations  of 
the  men  of  Brabant  as  little  as  his  own,  and  from  this  impru- 
dent enterprise  he  retired  with  little  credit. 

Far  more  honourable  was  his  second  appearance  in  the  poli- 
tical worid.  Perceiving  that  his  repeated  remonstrances  with 
the  Emperor  were  unavailing,  he  assembled  the  archdukes, 
his  brotbers  and  cousins,  at  Presburg,  and  consulted  with 
them  on  the  growing  perils  of  their  bouse,  when  they  unani- 
mously assigned  to  him,  as  the  oldest,  the  duty  of  defending 
that  patrimony  which  a  feeble  brother  was  endangering.  In 
his  hands  they  placed  all  their  powers  and  rights,  and  vested 
bm>  with  sovereign  authority,  to  act  at  his  discretion  for  the 
common  good.  Matthias  immediately  opened  a  communica- 
tion with  the  Porte  and  the  Hungarian  rebels,  and  through- 
his  skUful  management  succeeded  in  saving,  by  a  peace  with 
the  Turks,  the  remainder  of  Hungary,  and  by  a  treaty  with 
the  rebels,  preserved  the  claims  of  Austria  to  the  lost  pro- 
'vinces.     But  Rodolph,  as  jealous  as  he  had  hitherto  been 
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careless  of  his  sovereign  authority,  refused  to  ratify  this  treaty, 
■which  he  regarded  as  a  criminal  encroachment  on  his  sove- 
reign rights.  He  accused  the  Archduke  of  keeping  up  a 
secret  understanding  with  the  enemy,  aud  of  cherishing  trea- 
sonahle  designs  on  the  crown  of  Hungary. 

The  activity  of  Matthias  was,  in  truth,  anything  but  dis- 
interested ;  the  conduct  of  the  Emperor  only  accelerated  the 
execution  of  his  ambitious  views.  Secure,  from  motives  of 
gratitude,  of  the  devotion  of  the  Hungarians,  for  whom  he 
had  so  lately  obtained  the  blessings  of  peace ;  assured  by  his 
agents  of  the  favourable  disposition  of  €[ie  nobles,  and  certain 
of  the  support  of  a  large  party,  even  in  Austria,  he  now  ven- 
tured to  assume  a  bolder  attitude,  and,  sword  in  hand,  to  dis- 
cuss his  grievances  with  the  Emperor.  The  Protestants  in 
Austria  and  Moravia,  long  ripe  for  revolt,  and  now  won  over 
to  the  Archduke  by  his  promises  of  toleration,  loudly  and 
openly  espoused  his  cause,  and  their  long-menaced  alliance 
with  the  Hungarian  rebels  was  actually  effected.  Almost 
at  once  a  formidable  conspiracy  was  planned  and  matured 
against  the  Emperor.  Too  late  did  he  resolve  to  amend  his 
past  errors ;  in  vain  did  he  attempt  to  break  up  this  fatal 
alliance.  Already  the  whole  empire  was  in  arms ;  Hungary, 
Austria,  and  Moravia  had  done  homage  to  Matthias,  who  was 
already  on  his  march  to  Bohemia  to  seize  the  Emperor  in  his 
palace,  and  to  cut  at  once  the  sinews  of  his  power. 

Bohemia  was  not  a  more  peaceable  possession  for  Austria 
than  Hungary ;  with  this  difference  only,  that,  in  the  latter, 
political  considerations,  in  the  former,  religious  dissensions, 
fomented  disorders.  In  Bohemia,  a  century  before  the  days 
of  Luther,  the  first  spark  of  the  religious  war  had  been  kin- 
dled :  a  century  after  Luther,  the  first  flames  of  the  thirty 
years'  war  burst  out  in  Bohemia.  The  sect  which  owed  its 
rise  to  John  Huss,  still  existed  in  that  country ; — ^it  Jtgreed 
with  the  Eomish  Church  in  ceremonies  and  doctrines,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  administration  of  the  Communion, 
in  which  the  Hussites  communicated  in  both  kinds.  This  pri- 
vilege had  been  conceded  to  the  followers  of  Huss  by  the 
Council  of  Basle,  in  an  express  treaty,  (the  Bohemian  Com- 
pact) ;  and  though  it  was  afterwards  disavowed  by  the  popes, 
they  nevertheless  continued  to  profit  by  it  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  government.    As  the  use  of  the  cup  formed  the 
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only  important  distiBction  of  their  body,  they  were  usually 
designated  by  the  name  of  Utraqmsts;  and  they  readily 
adopted  an  appellation  which  reminded  them  of  their  dearly 
valued  privilege.  But  under  this  title  lurked  also  the  fax 
stricter  sects  of  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian  Brethren,  who 
differed  from  the  predominant  church  in  more  important 
particulars,  and  bore,  in  fact,  a  great  resemblance  to  the 
German  Protestants.  Among  them  both,  the  German  and 
Swiss  opmions  on  religion  made  rapid  progress ;  while  the 
name  of  Utraquists,  under  which  they  manage  to  disguise  the 
change  of  their  principles,  shielded  them  from  persecution. 

In  truth,  they  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  Uti*aquists 
but  the  name ;  essentially,  they  were  altogether  Protestant. 
Confident  in  the  strength  of  their  party,  and  the  Emperor's 
toleration  under  Maximilian,  they  had  openly  avowed  their 
tenets.  After  the  example  of  the  Germans,  they  drew  up  a 
Confession  of  their  own,  in  which  Lutherans  as  well  as  Cal- 
vinists  recognized  their  own  doctrines,  and  they  sought  to 
transfer  to  Uie  new  Confession  the  privileges  of  the  original 
Utraquists.  In  this  they  were  opposed  by  their  Roman  Ca- 
tholic countrymen,  and  forced  to  rest  content  with  the  Em- 
peror s  verbal  assurance  of  protection. 

As  long  as  Maximilian  lived,  they  enjoyed  complete  tole- 
ration, even  under  the  iiew  form  they  had  taken.  Under  his 
successor  the  scene  changed.  An  imperial  edict  appeared, 
which  deprived  the  Bohemian  Brethren  of  their  religious 
freedom.  Now  these  differed  in  nothing  from  the  other 
Utraquists.  The  sentence,  therefore,  of  their  condemnation, 
obviously  included  all  the  partisans  of  the  Bohemian  Confes- 
sion. Accordingly,  they  all  combined  to  oppose  the  imperial 
mandate  in  the  Diet,  but  without  being  able  to  procure  its 
revocation.  The  Emperor  and  the  Boman  Catholic  Estates 
took  their  ground  on  the  Compacts  and  the  Bohemian  Con- 
stitution ;  in  which  nothing  appeared  in  favour  of  a  religion 
which  had  not  then  obtained  the  voice  of  the  country.  Since 
that  time,  how  completely  had  affairs  changed  !  What  then 
formed  but  an  inconsiderable  opinion,  had  now  become  the 
predominant  religion  of  the  country.  And  what  was  it  then, 
but  a  subterfuge  to  limit  a  newly  spreading  religion  by  the 
terms  of  obsolete  treaties  ?  The  Bohemian  Protestants  ap- 
pealed to  the  verbal  guarantee  of  Maximilian,  and  the  reli- 
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gious  freedom  of  the  Germans,  with  whom  tliey  argued  th^y 
ought  to  be  on  a  footing  of  equality.  It  was  in  vain — ^their 
appeal  was  dismissed.    - 

Such  was  the  posture  of  affairs  in  Bohemia,  when  Matthias, 
already  master  of  Hungary,  Austria,  and  Moravia,  appeared 
in  Collin,  to  raise  the  Bohemian  Estates  also  against  the  Em- 
peror. The  embarrassment  of  the  latter  was  now  at  its 
height.  Abandoned  by  all  his  other  subjects,  he  placed  his 
last  hopes  on  the  Bohemians,  who,  it  might  bo  foreseen, 
would  take  advantage  of  his  necessities  to  enforce  their  own 
demands.  After  an  interval  of  many  years,  he  once  more 
appeared  publicly  in  the  Diet  at  Prague ;  and  to  convince  the 
people  that  he  was  really  still  in  existence,  orders  were  given 
that  all  the  windows  should  be  opened  in  the  streets  through 
which  he  was  to  pass — ^proof  enough,  how  far  things  had  gone 
with  him.  The  event  justified  his  fears.  The  Estates,  con- 
scious of  their  own  power,  refused  to  take  a  single  step  until 
their  privileges  were  confirmed,  and  religious  toleration  fully 
assured  to  tibem.  It  was  in  vain  io  have  recourse  now  to 
the  old  system  of  evasion.  The  Emperor's  fate  was  in  their 
hands,  and  he  must  yield  to  necessity.  At  present,  how- 
ever, he  only  granted  their  other  demands — ^religious  matters 
he  reserved  for  consideration  at  the  next  Diet. 

The  Bohemians  now  took  up  arms  in  defence  of  the  Em- 
peror, and  a  bloody  war  between  the  two  brothers  was  on  the 
point  of  breaking  out.  But  Eodolph,  who  feared  nothing  so 
much  as  remaining  in  this  slavish  dependence  on  the  Estates, 
waited  not  for  a  warlike  issue,  but  hastened  to  effect  a  recon- 
ciliation with  his  brother  by  more  peaceable  means.  By  a 
formal  act  of  abdication  he  resigned  to  Matthias,  what  indeed 
he  had  no  chance  of  wresting  from  him,  Austria  and  the 
kingdom  of  Hungary,  and  acknowledged  him  as  his  successor 
to  ^e  crown  of  Bohemia. 

Dearly  enough  had  the  Emperor  extricated  himself  firom 
one  difficulty,  only  to  get  immediately  involved  in  another. 
The  settlement  of  the  reUgious  affairs  of  Bohemia  had  been 
referred  to  the  next  Diet,  which  was  held  in  1 609.  The  re- 
formed Bohemians  demanded  the  free  exercise  of  their 
ftdth,  as  under  the  former  emperors ;  a  Consistory  of  their 
own ;  the  cession  of  the  University  of  Prague ;  and  the 
right  of  electing  DefenderSy  or  Protectors  of  Liberty,  from  their 
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own  "body.  The  answer  was  the  same  as  before;  for  the 
timid  Emperor  was  now  entirely  fettered  by  the  mireformed 
party.  However  often,  and  in  however  threatening  language 
the  Estates  renewed  their  remonstrances*  the  Emperor  per- 
sisted in  his  iirst  declaration  of  granting  nothing  beyond  the 
old  compacts.  The  Diet  broke  up  without  coming  to  a  de- 
cision ;  and  the  Estates,  exasperated  against  the  Emperor, 
arranged  a  general  meeting  at  Prague,  upon  their  own  au- 
thority, to  right  themselves. 

They  appeared  at  Prague  in  great  force.  In  defiance  of 
the  imperial  prohibition,  they  carried  on  their  deliberations 
almost  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  Emperor.  The  yield- 
ing compliance  which  he  began  to  show,  only  proved  how 
much  they  were  feared,  and  increased  their  audacity.  Yet 
on  the  main  point  he  remained  inflexible.  They  fulfilled 
their  threats,  and  at  last  resolved  to  establish,  by  their  own 
power,  the  free  and  universal  exercise  of  their  religion,  and 
to  abandon  the  Emperor  to  his  necessities  until  he  should 
confirm  this  resolution.  They  even  went  farther,  and  elected 
for  themselves  the  Defenders  which  the  Emperor  had  re- 
fused them.  Ten  were  nominated  by  each  of  the  three  Es- 
tates ;  they  also  determined  to  raise,  as  soon  as  possible,  an 
armed  force,  at  the  head  of  which  Count  Thum,  the  chief 
organizer  of  the  revolt,  should  be  placed  as  general  defender 
of  the  liberties  of  Bohemia.  Their  determination  brought 
the  Emperor  to  submission,  to  which  he  was  now  counselled 
even  by  the  Spaniards.  Apprehensive  lest  the  exasperated 
Estates  should  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  King 
of  Hungary,  he  signed  the  memorable  Letter  of  Majesty  for 
Bohemia,  by  which,  under  the  successors  of  the  Emperor^ 
that  people  justified  their  rebellion. 

The  Bohemian  Confession,  which  the  States  had  laid  before 
the  Emperor  Maximilian,  was,  by  the  Letter  of  Majesty, 
placed  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  olden  profession. 
The  Utraquists,  for  by  this  title  the  Bohemian  Protestants 
continued  to  designate  themselves,  were  put  in  possession  of 
the  University  of  Prague,  and  allowed  a  Consistoiy  of  their 
.own,  entirely  independent  of  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  that 
city.  All  the  churches  in  the  cities,  villages,  and  market 
towns,  which  they  held  at  the  date  of  the  letter,  were  secured 
io  them;  and  if  in  addition  they  wished  to  erect  others,  it  was 
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peiinitted  to  the  nobles,  and  knights,  and  the  free  cities  to  do 
so.  This  last  clause  in  the  Letter  of  Majesty  gave  rise  to 
the  unfortunate  disputes  which  subsequently  rekindled  the 
flames  of  war  in  Europe. 

The  Letter  of  Majesty  erected  the  Protestant  part  of 
Bohemia  into  a  kind  of  republic.  The  States  had  learned 
to  feel  the  power  which  they  gained  by  perseverance,  unity, 
and  harmony  in  their  measures.  The  Emperor  now  retained 
little  more  than  the  shadow  of  his  sovereign  authority ;  while 
by  the  new  dignity  of  the  so-called  defenders  of  liberty,  a  dan- 
gerous stimulus  was  given  to  the  spirit  of  revolt.  The  ex- 
ample and  success  of  Bohemia  afforded  a  tempting  seduction 
to  the  other  hereditary  dominions  of  Austria,  and  all  at- 
tempted by  similar  means  to  extort  similar  privileges.  The 
spirit  of  liberty  spread  from  one  province  to  another ;  and  as 
it  was  chiefly  the  disunion  among  the  Austrian  princes  that 
had  enabled  the  Protestants  so  materially  to  improve  their 
advantages,  they  now  hastened  to  eflect  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Hungaiy. 

But  the  reconciliation  could  not  be  sincere.  The  wrong 
was  too  great  to  be  forgiven,  and  Rodolph  continued  to 
nourish  at  heart  an  unextinguishable  hatred  of  Matthias. 
With  grief  and  indignation  he  brooded  over  the  thought, 
that  the  Bohemian  sceptre  was  finally  to  descend  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemy;  and  the  prospect  was  not  more  con- 
soling, even  if  Matthias  should  die  without  issue.  In  that 
case,  Ferdinand,  Archduke  of  Gratz,  whom  he  equally  dis- 
liked, was  the  head  of  the  family.  To  exclude  the  latter 
as  well  as  Matthias  from  the  succession  to  the  throne  of 
Bohemia,  he  fell  upon  the  project  of  diverting  that  in- 
heritance to  Ferdinand  8  brother,  the  Archduke  Leopold, 
Bishop  of  Passau,  who  among  all  his  relatives  had  ever  been 
the  dearest  and  most  deserving.  The  prejudices  of  the 
Bohemians  in  favour  of  the  elective  freedom  of  their  crown, 
and  their  attachment  to  Leopold's  person,  seemed  to  favour 
this  scheme,  in  which  Eodolph  consulted  rather  his  own 
partiality  and  vindictiveness  than  the  good  of  his  house. 
But  to  carry  out  this  project,  a  military  force  was  requisite, 
and  Eodolph  actually  assembled  an  army  in  the  bishopric  of 
Passau.  The  object  of  this  force  w^as  hidden  from  all.  An 
inroad,  however,  which,  for  want  of  pay,  it  made  suddenly  and 
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idthout  the  Emperor  s  knowledge  into  Bohemia,  and  the 
outrages  which  it  there  committed,  stirred  up  the  whole 
kingdom  against  him.  In  vain  he  asserted  his  innocence 
to  the  Bohemian  Estates ;  they  would  not  helieye  his  pro- 
testations :  vainly  did  he  attempt  to  restrain  the  violence  of 
his  soldiery ;  they  disregarded  his  orders.  Persuaded  that 
the  Emperor's  ohject  was  to  annul  the  Letter  of  Miyesty,  the 
Protectors  of  Liberty  armed  the  whole  of  Protestant  Bohemia, 
and  invited  Matthias  into  the  country.  After  the  dispersion 
of  the  force  he  had  collected  at  Passau,  the  Emperor  re- 
mained helpless  at  Prague,  where  he  was  kept  shut  up  like 
a  prisoner  in  his  palace,  and  separated  from  all  his  coun- 
cillors. Li  the  meantime,  Matthias  entered  Prague  amidst 
universal  rejoicings,  where  Rodolph  was  soon  afterwards 
weak  enough  to  acknowledge  him  King  of  Bohemia.  So 
hard  a  fate  befell  this  Emperor ;  he  was  compelled,  during 
his  life,  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  enemy  that  very  throne, 
of  which  he  had  been  endeavouring  to  deprive  him  after  his 
own  death.  To  complete  his  degradation,  he  was  obliged, 
by  a  personal  act  of  renunciation,  to  release  his  subjects  in 
Bohemia,  Silesia,  and  Lusatia  from  their  allegiance,  and  he 
did  it  with  a  broken  heart.  All,  even  those  he  thought  ho 
had  most  attached  to  his  person,  had  abandoned  him.  When 
he  had  signed  the  instrument,  he  threw  his  hat  upon  the 
ground,  and  gnawed  the  pen  which  had  rendered  so  shameful 
a  service. 

While  Bodolph  thus  lost  one  hereditary  dominion  after 
another,  the  imperial  dignity  was  not  much  better  main- 
tained by  him.  Each  of  the  religious  parties  into  which 
Germany  was  divided,  continued  its  efforts  to  advance  itself 
at  the  expense  of  the  other,  or  to  guard  against  its  attacks. 
The  weaker  the  hand  that  held  the  sceptre,  and  the  more  the 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  felt  tney  were  left  to  thenb- 
selves,  the  more  vigilant  necessarily- became  their  watch- 
fulness, and  the  greater  their  distrust  of  each  other.  It  was 
enough  that  the  Emperor  was  ruled  by  Jesuits,  and  was 
guided  by  Spanish  counsels,  to  excite  the  apprehension  of 
Sie  Protestants,  and  to  afK)rd  a  pretext  for  hostility.  The 
inconsiderate  zeal  of  the  Jesuits,  which  in  the  pulpit  and  by 
the  press  disputed  tlie  validity  of  the  religious  peace,  in- 
creased this  distrust,  and  caused  them  to  see  a  dangerous 
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design  in  tbe  most  indifferent  measures  of  the  Boman 
Catholics.  Every  step  taken  in  the  hereditary  dominions 
of  the  Emperor,  for  the  repression  of  the  reformed  religion, 
Tvas  sure  to  draw  the  attention  of  all  the  Protestants  of 
Germany;  and  this  powerful  support  which  the  reformed 
subjects  of  Austria  met,  or  expected  to  meet  with  from  their 
religious  confederates  in  the  rest  of  Germany,  was  no  small 
cause  of  their  confidence,  and  of  the  rapid  success  of  Matthias. 
It  was  the  general  belief  of  the  Empire,  that  they  owed  the 
long  eiyoyment  of  the  religious  peace  merely  to  the  diffi- 
culties in  which  the  Emperor  was  placed  by  the  internal 
troubles  in  his  dominions,  and  consequently  they  were  in  no 
haste  to  relieve  him  from  them. 

Almost  all  the  affairs  of  the  Diet  were  neglected,  either 
through  the  procrastination  of  the  Emperor,  or  through  the 
fault  of  the  Protestant  Estates,  who  had  determined  to  make 
no  provision  for  the  common  wants  of  the  Empire  till  their 
own  grievances  were  Removed.  These  grievances  related 
principally  to  the  misgovemment  of  the  Emperor;  the 
violation  of  the  religious  treaty,  and  the  usurpatious  pre- 
sumption of  the  Imperial  Anlic  Council,  which  in  the  pre- 
sent reign  had  begun  to  extend  its  jurisdiction  at  the  expense 
of  the  Imperial  Chamber.  Formerly,  in  all  disputes  between 
the  Estates,  which  could  not  be  settled  by  dub  law,  the 
emperors  had  decided  in  the  last  resort  of  themselves,  if 
the  case  were  trifling,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  princes,  if 
it  were  important;  or  they  determined  them  by  imperial 
Judges  who  followed  the  court  This  superior  jurisdiction 
they  had,  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  assigned  to  a 
regular  and  permanent  tribunal,  the  Imperial  Chamber  of 
Spires,  in  which  the  Estates  of  the  Empire,  that  they  might 
not  be  oppressed  by  the  arbitrary  appointment  of  the  Em- 
peror, had  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  electing  the 
assessors,  and  of  periodically  reviewing  its  decrees.  By  the 
religious  peace,  these  rights  of  the  Estates,  (called  the  rights 
of  presentation  and  visitation,)  were  extended  also  to  the 
Lutherans,  so  that  Protestant  judges  had  a  voice  in  Pro- 
testant causes,  and  a  seeming  equality  obtained  for  both 
religions  in  this  supreme  tribunal. 

But  the  enemies  of  the  Eeformation  and  of  the  freedom  of 
the  Estates,  vigilant  to  take  advantage  of  every  incident  that 
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&Toiired  Uieir  yiews,  Boon  found  Bwens  to  neatralize  the 
benefioial  effects  of  this  institatum.  A  supreme  junsdictMm 
over  the  Imperial  States  t?as  gmduallj  and  skilfully  usurped 
by  a  private  imperial  tribunal,  the  Aulic  Council  in  Vienna, 
a  court  at  first  intended  merely  to  advise  the  Emperor  in 
^e  exercise  of  his  undoubted,  imperial,  and  personal  pre- 
rogatives ;  a  court,  virhoee  members  being  appointed  and  paid 
by  him,  had  no  law  but  the  interest  of  their  master,  and  no 
standard  of  equity  but  the  advancement  of  the  unreformed 
religion  of  vrhich  they  were  partisans.  Before  the  Aubc 
Council  were  now  brought  several  suits  originating  between 
Estates  differing  in  religion,  and  which,  therefore,  properly 
belonged  to  the  Imperial  Chamber.  It  was  not  surpnsmg  i£ 
the  decrees  of  this  tribunal  bore  traces  of  their  origin ;  if  the 
interests  of  the  Boman  Church  and  of  the  Emperor  were  pre- 
ferred to  justice  by  Boman  Catholic  judges,  and  the  creatures 
of  the  Emperor.  Although  all  the  Estates  of  Germany 
seemed  to  have  equal  cause  for  resisting  so  perilous 
an  abuse,  the  Protestants  alone,  who  most  sensibly  felt  it, 
and  even  these  not  all  at  once  and  in  a  body,  came  forward 
as  the  defenders  of  German  liberty,  which  the  establishment 
of  so  arbitrary  a  tribunal  had  outraged  in  its  most  sacred 
point,  the  administration  of  justice.  In  fact,  Germany  would 
have  had  little  cause  to  congratulate  itself  upon  the  abolitioii 
of  club-law,  and  in  the  institution  of  the  Imperial  Chamber, 
if  an  arbitrary  tribunal  of  the  Emperor  was  allowed  to  in- 
terfere with  the  latter.  The  Estates  of  the  German  Empire 
would  indeed  have  benefited  little  upon  the  days  of  barbarism, 
if  the  Chamber  of  Justice  in  which  they  sat  along  with  the 
Emperor  as  judges,  and  for  which  they  had  abandoned  their 
original  pdncely  prerogative,  should  cease  to  be  a  court  of  the 
last  resort.  But  the  strangest  contradictions  were  at  this 
date  to  be  found  in  the  minds  of  men.  The  name  of  Em- 
peror, a  remnant  of  Roman  despotism,  was  still  associated 
with  an  idea  of  autocracy,  which,  though  it  formed  a  ridi- 
culous inconsistency  with  the  privileges  of  the  Estates,  was 
nevertheless  argued  for  by  jurists,  diffused  by  the  partisans  of 
despotism,  and  believed  by  the  ignorant. 

To  these  general  grievances  was  gradually  added  a 
chain  of  singular  incidents,  which  at  length  converted 
the  anxiety  of  the  Protestants  into  utter  distrust.     During 
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the  Spanish  persecutions  in  the  Netherlands,  several  Protest- 
ant families  had  taken  refuge  in  Aix-la-Chapelle,  an  imperial 
city,  and  attached  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  where  they  set- 
tled and  insensihly  extended  their  adherents.  Having  succeeded 
by  stratj^em  in  introducing  some  of  their  members  into  the 
municipal  council,  they  demanded  a  church  and  the  public 
exercise  of  their  worship,  and  the  demand  being  unfavourably 
received,  they  succeeded  by  violence  in  enforcing  it,  and  also 
in  usurping  the  entire  government  of  the  city.  To  see  so  im- 
portant a  city  in  Protestant  hands  was  too  heavy  a  blow 
for  the  Emperor  and  the  Roman  Catholics.  After  all  the 
Emperor's  requests  and  commands  for  the  restoration  of  the 
olden  government  had  proved  ineffectual,  the  Aulic  Council 
proclaimed  the  city  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire,  which,  how- 
ever, was  not  put  in  force  till  the  following  reign. 

Of  yet  greater  importance  were  two  other  attempts  of 
the  Protestants  to  extend  their  influence  and  their  power. 
The  Elector  Gebhard,  of  Cologne,  (bom  Truchsess*  of  Wald-^ 
burg,)  conceived  for  the  young  Countess  Agnes,  of  Mansfield, 
Canoness  of  Gerresheim,  a  passion  which  was  not  unretiuned. 
As  the  eyes  of  all  Germany  were  directed  to  this  intercourse, 
the  brodiers  of  the  Countess,  two  zealous  Calvinists,  de- 
manded satisfaction  for  the  injured  honour  of  their  house, 
which,  as  long  as  the  elector  remained  a  Roman  Catholic 
prelate,  could  not  be  repaired  by  marriage.  They  threatened 
the  elector  they  would  wash  out  this  stain  in  his  blood  and 
their  sister's,  unless  he  either  abandoned  all  further  connexion 
with  the  countess,  or  consented  to  re-establish  her  reputa- 
tion at  the  altar.  The  elector,  indifferent  to  all  the  conse- 
quences of  this  step,  listened  to  nothing  but  the  voice  of  love. 
Whether  it  was  in  consequence  of  his  previous  inclination  to  the 
reformed  doctrines,  or  that  the  charms  of  his  mistress  alone 
effected  this  wonder,  he  renounced  the  Roman  Catholic  faith, 
and  led  the  beautiful  Agnes  to  the  altar. 

This  event  was  of  the  greatest  importance.     By  the  letter  - 
of  the  clause  reserving  the  ecclesiastical  states  from  the  gene- 
ral operation  of  the  religious  peace,  the  elector  had,  by  his 
apostacy,  forfeited  all  right  to  the  temporalities  of  his  bishop- 
ric ;  and  if,  in  any  case,  it  was  important  for  the  Catholics  to 
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enforce  the  clause,  it  was  so  especially  in  the  case  of 
electorates.  On  the  other  hand,  the  relinquishment  of 
so  high  a  dignity  was  a  severe  sacrifice,  and  peculiarly  so  in 
the  case  of  a  tender  hushand,  who  had  wbhed  to  enhance,  the 
value  of  his  heart  and  hand  by  the  gift  of  a  principality. 
Moreover,  the  Reservatum  Ecclesiasticum  was  a  disputed  ar- 
ticle of  the  treaty  of  Augsburg ;  and  all  the  German  Protest- 
ants were  aware  of  the  extreme  importance  of  wresting 
this  fourth*  electorate  from  the  opponents  of  their  faith. 
The  example  had  already  been  set  in  several  of  the  eccle- 
siastical benefices  of  Lower  Germany,  and  attended  with  suc- 
cess. Several  canons  of  Cologne  had  also  already  embraced 
the  Protestant  confession,  and  were  on  the  elector's  side,  while, 
in  the  city  itself,  he  could  depend  upon  the  support  of  a 
numerous  Protestant  party.  All  these  considerations,  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  persuasions  of  his  friends  and  relations, 
aud  the  promises  of  several  German  courts,  determined  the 
elector  to  retain  his  dominions,  while  he  changed  his  religion. 

But  it  was  soon  apparent  that  he  had  entered  upon  a  con- 
test which  he  could  not  cany  through.  Even  the  free  toler- 
ation of  the  Protestant  service  within  the  territories  of  Co- 
logne, had  already  occasioned  a  violent  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  canons  and  Boman  Catholic  Estates  of  that  province. 
The  intervention  of  the  Emperor,  and  a  papal  ban  from 
Rome,  which  anathematized  the  elector  as  an  apostate,  and 
deprived  him  of  all  his  dignities,  temporal  and  spiritual, 
armed  his  own  subjects  and  chapter  against  him.  The  Elec- 
tor assembled  a  military  force;  the  chapter  did  the  same. 
To  ensure  also  the  aid  of  a  strong  arm,  they  proceeded  forth- 
with to  a  new  election,  and  chose  the  Bishop  of  Liege,  a 
prince  of  Bavaria. 

A  civil  war  now  commenced,  which,  from  the  strong  inter- 
est which  both  religious  parties  in  Germany  necessanly  felt 
in  the  conjuncture,  was  likely  to  terminate  in  a  general 
breaking  up  of  the  religious  peace.  What  most  made  the  Pro- 
testants indignant,  was  that  the  Pope  should  have  presimied, 
by  a  pretended  apostolic  power,  to  deprive  a  prince  of  the  em- 
pire of  his  imperial  dignities.  Even  in  the  golden  days  of 
their  spiritual  domination,  this  prerogative  of  the  Pope  had 

*  Saxony,  Brandenburg,  and  the  Palatinate  were  already  Protestant. 
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been  disputed ;  How  mnch  more  likely  was  it  to  be  questioned 
at  a  period  when  his  authority  was  entirely  disowned  by  one 
party,  while  even  with  the  other  it  rested  on  a  tottering 
foundation.  All  the  Protestant  princes  took  up  the  a£OEdr 
warmly  against  the  Emperor;  and  Heniy  IV.  of  Prance,  then 
King  of  Navarre,  leffc  no  means  of  negotiation  untried  to  urge 
the  German  princes  to  the  vigorous  assertion  of  their  rights* 
The  issue  would  decide  for  ever  the  liberties  of  Germany. 
Four  Protestant  against  three  Eoman  Catholic  voices  in  the 
Electoral  College  must  at  once  have  given  the  preponderance 
to  the  former,  and  for  ever  excluded  the  House  of  Austria 
from  the  imperial  throne. 

But  the  Elector  Gebhard  had  embraced  the  Calvinist,  not 
the  Lutheran  religion ;  and  this  circumstance  alone  was  his 
ruin.  The  mutual  rancour  of  these  two  churches  would  not 
permit  the  Lutheran  Estates  to  regard  the  Elector  as  one  of 
their  party,  and  as  such  to  lend  him  their  effectual  support. 
All  indeed  had  encouraged,  and  promised  him  assistance; 
but  only  one  appanaged  prince  of  the  Palatine  House,  the 
Palsgrave  John  Casimir,  a  zealous  Calvinist,  kept  his  word. 
Despite  of  the  imperial  prohibition^  he  hastened  with  his 
little  army  into  the  territories  of  Cologne ;  but  without  being 
able  to  effect  any  thing,  because  the  Elector,  who  was  desti^ 
tute  even  of  the  first  necessaries,  left  him  totally  without  help. 
So  much  the  more  rapid  was  the  progress  of  the  newly-chosen 
elector,  whom  his  Bavarian  relations  and  the  Spaniards  from 
the  Netherlands  supported  with  thei  utmost  vigour.  The 
troops  of  Gebhard,  left  by  their  master  without  pay,  aban- 
doned one  place  after  another  to  the  enemy ;  by  whom  others 
were  compelled  to  surrender.  In  his  Westphalian  territories, 
Gebhard  held  out  for  some  time  longer,  till  here,  too,  he  was 
at  last  obliged  to  yield  to  superior  force.  After  several  vain 
attempts  in  Holland  and  England  to  obtain  means  for  his 
restoration,  he  retired  into  the  Chapter  of  Strasburg,  and  died 
dean  of  that  cathedral;  the  first  sacrifice  to  "Sie  Eccle- 
siastical Reservation,  or  rather  to  the  want  of  harmony  among 
the  German  Protestants. 

To  this  dispute  in  Cologne  was  soon  added  another  in 
Strasburg.  Several  Protestant  canons  of  Cologne,  who  had 
been  included  in  the  same  papal  ban  with  the  elector,  had 
taken  refuge  within  this  bishopric,  where  they  likewise  held 
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prebendd.  As  tlie  Eoman  Catholic  caaens  of  StnslbiKg  hMi!<» 
tated  to  allow  them,  as  being  under  the  ban,  the  eigoyment 
of  their  prebends,  ihej  took  violent  possessioB  of  th^  bene* 
fices,  ana  the  support  of  a  powerfiil  Protestant  party  aaioBg 
the  citizens  so<hi  gave  them  the  preponderanoe  in  the  chapt^. 
The  other  canons  thereupon  retired  to  Alsace-SaTeme,  where, 
under  the  protection  of  the  bishop,  thej  established  theiOr 
selves  as  the  only  lawful  chapter,  and  denounced  that  wMch 
remained  in  Strasburg  as  illegal.  The  latter,  in  the  meaa^ 
time,  had  so  strengtliened  themselyes  by  the  reception  of 
several  Protestant  colleagues  of  hi^  rank,  that  they  oould 
venture,  upon  the  death  of  the  bishop,  to  nominate  a  new  Pro* 
testant  bishop  in  the  person  of  John  George  of  Brandenburg. 
The  Boman  Catholic  canc«s,  far  from  allowing  thia  election, 
nominated  the  Bishop  of  Metz,  a  prince  of  Lorraine,  to  that 
dignity,  who  announced  his  promotion  by  immediately  oom* 
mencing  hostilities  against  the  tandtones  of  Strasburg. 

That  city  now  took  up  arms  in  defmce  of  its  Protestant 
chapter  and  the  Prince  of  Brandenburg,  while  the  other 
party,  with  the  assistance  of  the  troopa  of  Lorraine,  endear 
voured  to  possess  themselves  of  the  temporalities  of  the 
chapter.  A  tedious  war  wa^  the  consequence,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  was  att^ided  with  barbarous 
devastations.  In  vain  did  the  Umperor  interpose  with  his 
supreme  authority  to  terminate  the  dispute ;  the  ecclesiastical 
property  remained  for  a  long  time  divided  between  the  two 
parties,  till  at  last  the  Protestant  prince,  for  a  moderate 
pecuniaiy  equivalent,  renounced  his  claims ;  and  thus,  in  this 
dispute  also,  the  Eoman  Church  came  off  victorious. 

An  occurrence  which,  soon  after  the  ax^ustment  of  this  dis- 
pute, took  place  in  Donauwerth,  a  free  oity  of  Suabia,  was  still 
more  critical  for  the  whole  of  Protestant  Germany.  In  this 
once  Boman  Catholic  city,  the  Protestants,  during  the  reigns 
of  Ferdinand  and  his  son,  had,  in  the  usual  way,  become  so 
completely  predominant,  thlit  the  Boman  Catholics  were 
obliged  to  content  themselves  with  a  church  in  the  Monasteiy 
of  the  Holv  Cross,  and  for  fear  of  offending  the  Protestants, 
were  even  forced  to  suppress  the  greater  part  of  their  religious 
htes.  At  length  a  fematical  abbot  of  this  monastery  ventured 
to  defy  the  popular  prejudices,  and  to  arrange  a  public  procea-> 
sion,  preceded  by  the  cross  and  banners  flying ;  but  he  was 
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soon"  compelled  to  desilst  from  the  attempt.  When,  a  year 
afterwards,  encouraged  by  a  favourable  imperial  proclamation, 
the  same  abbot  attempted  to  renew  this  procession,  the 
citizens  proceeded  to  open  violence.  The  inhabitants 
shut  the  gates  against  the  monks  on  their  return,  trampled 
their  colours  under  foot,  and  followed  them  home  with 
ckmour  and  abuse.  An  imperial  citation  was  the  consequence 
of  this  act  of  violence  ;  and  as  the  exasperated  populace  even 
threatened  to  assault  the  imperial  commissaries,  and  all 
attempts  at  an  amicable  adjustment  were  frustrated  by  the 
fanaticism  of  the  multitude,  the  city  was  at  last  formally 
placed  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire,  the  execution  of  which 
was, intrusted  to  Maximilian,  Duke  of  Bavaria.  The  citizens, 
formerly  so  insolent,  were  seized  with  terror  at  the  approach 
of  the  Bavarian  army ;  pusillanimity  now  possessed  them, 
though  once  so  full  of  defiance,  arid  they  laid  down  their  arms 
without  striking  a  blow.  The  total  abolition  of  the  Protestant 
religion 'within  the  walls  of  the  city  was  the  punishment 
of  their  rebellion ;  it  was  deprived  of  its  privileges,  and,  from 
a  free  city  of  Suabia,  converted  into  a  municipal  town  of 
Bavaria. 

Two  circumstances  connected  with  this  proceeding  must 
have  strongly  excited  the  attention  of  the  Protestants,  even 
if  the  interests  of  religion  had  been  less  powerful  on  their 
minds.  First  of  all,  the  sentence  had  been  pronounced  by  the 
Aulic  Coimcil,  an  arbitrary  and  exclusively  Koman  Catholic 
tribunal,  whose  jurisdiction  besides  had  been  so  warmly  dis- 
puted by  them;  and  secondly,  its  execution  had  been  in- 
trusted to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  the  head  of  another  circle. 
These  unconstitutional  steps  seemed  to  be  the  harbingers 
of  farther  violent  measures  on  the  Roman  Catholic  side,  the 
result,  probably,  of  secret  conferences  and  dangerous  designs, 
which  might  perhaps  end  in  the  entire  subversion  of  their 
religious  liberty. 

In  circumstances  where  the  law  of  force  prevails,  and  se- 
curity depends  upon  power  alone,  the  weakest  party  is  naturally 
the  most  busy  to  place  itself  in  a  posture  of  defence.  This 
was  now  the  case  in  Germany.  If  the  Roman  Catholics  really 
meditated  any  evil  against  ihe  Protestants  in  Germany,  the 
probability  was  that  the  blow  would  fall  on  the  south  rather 
than  the  north,  because,  in  Lower  Germany,  the  Protestants 
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were  connected  together  through  a  long  unbroken  tract  of 
countiy,  and  could  therefore  easily  combine  for  their  mutual 
support ;  while  those  in  the  south,  detached  from  each  other, 
and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  Koman  Catholic  states,  were 
exposed  to  every  inroad.  If,  moreover,  as  was  to  be  expected* 
the  Catholics  availed  themselves  of  the  divisions  amongst  the 
Protestants,  and  levelled  their  attack  against  one  of  the  re- 
ligious parties,  it  was  the  Calvinists  who,  as  the  weaker,  and. 
as  being  besides  excluded  from  the  religious  treaty,  were 
apparently  in  the  greatest  danger,  and  upon  them  would 
probably  fall  the  first  attack. 

Both  these  circumstances  took  place  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Elector  Palatine,  which  possessed,  in  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  a 
formidable  neighbour,  and  which,  by  reason  of  their  defection 
to  Calvinism,  received  no  protection  from  the  B^ligious  Peace, 
and  had  little  hope  of  succour  from  the  Lutheran  states.  No 
country  in  Germany  had  experienced  so  many  revolutions 
in  religion  in  so  short  a  time  as  the  Palatinate.  In  the 
space  of  sixty  years  this  country,  an  unfortunate  toy  in  the . 
hands  of  its  rulers,  had  twice  adopted  the  doctrines  of  Luther, 
and  twice  relinquished  them  for  Calvinism.  The  Elector 
Frederick  III.  first  abandoned  the  confession  of  Augsburg, 
which  his  eldest  son  and  successor,  Lewis,  immediately  re- 
established. The  Calvinists  throughout  the  whole  country 
were  deprived  of  their  churches,  their  preachers  and  even 
their  teachers  banished  beyond  the  frontiers  ;  while  the 
prince,  in  his  Lutheran  zeal,  persecuted  them  even  in  his 
will,  by  appointing  none  but  strict  and  orthodox  Lutherans  as 
the  guardians  of  Ms  son,  a  minor.  But  this  illegal  testament 
was  disregarded  by  his  brother  the  Count  Palatine,  John 
Casimir,  who,  by  the  regulations  of  the  Golden  Bull,  assumed 
the  guardianship  and  achninistration  of  the  state.  Calvinistic 
teachers  were  given  to  the  Elector  Frederick  IV.,  then  only 
nine  years  of  age,  who  were  ordered,  if  necessary,  to  drive  the 
Lutheran  heresy  out  of  the  soul  of  their  pupil  with  blows. 
If  such  was  the  treatment  of  the  sovereign,  imX.  of  the  subjects 
may  be  easily  conceived. 

It  was  under  this  Frederick  that  the  Palatine  Court  exerted 
itself  so  vigorously  to  unite  the  Protestant  states  of  Germany 
in  joint  measures  against  the  House  of  Austria,  and,  if  possible, 
bring  about  the  formation  of  a  general  confederacy.     Besides 
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^t  this  court  had  always  been  guided  by  the  counsels  of 
France,  with  whom  hatred  of  the  House  of  Austria  was  the 
ruling  principle,  a  regard  for  his  own  safety  urged  hun  to 
secure  in  time  the  doubtful  assistance  of  the  Lutherans 
against  a  near  and  overwhelming  enemy.  Great  difficulties, 
howerer,  opposed  this  union,  because  the  Lutherans*  dislike 
of  the  Beformed  was  scarcely  less  than  the  common  aversion 
a[  both  to  the  Eomanists.  An  attempt  was  first  made  to  recon- 
cile the  two  professions,  in  order  to  facilitate  a  political  union ; 
but  all  these  attempts  failed,  and  generally  ended  in  both 
parties  adhering  the  more  strongly  to  their  respective  opinions. 
Nothing  then  remained  but  to  increase  the  fear  and  the  dis- 
trust €if  the  Evangelicals,  and  in  this  way  to  impress  upon 
tiiem  1^  necessity  of  this  alliance.  The  power  of  the  Boman 
Catholics  and  the  ma^tude  of  the  danger  were  exaggerated, 
accidental  incidents  were  ascribed  to  deliberate  plans,  innocent 
actions  misrepresented  by  invidious  constructions,  and  the 
whole  conduct  of  the  professors  of  the  olden  religion  was 
interpreted  as  the  result  of  a  well-weighed  and  systematic 
plan,  which,  in  all  probability,  they  were  veiy  far  from  having 
concerted. 

The  Diet  of  Batisbon,  to  which  the  Protestants  had  looked 
forward  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  renewal  of  the  Religious 
Peace,  had  broken  up  without  coming  to  a  decision,  and  to  the 
former  grievances  of  the  Protestant  party  was  now  added  the 
late  oppression  of  Donauwerth.  With  incredible  speed,  the 
union,  so  long  attempted,  was  now  brought  to  bear.  A  con- 
ference took  place  at  Anhansen,  in  Franconia,  at  which  were 
present  the  Elector  Frederick  lY.,  from  the  Palatmate,  the 
Palsgrave  of  Neuburg,  two  Margraves  of  Brandenburg,  the 
Mar^ve  of  Baden,  and  the  Duke  John  Frederick  of  Wirtem- 
burg, — ^Lutlierans  as  well  as  Calvinists, — ^who  for  themselves 
and  their  heirs  entered  into  a  close  confederacr^  under  the  title 
of  the  Evangelical  Union.  The  purport  of  this  union  was,  that 
the  allied  princes  should,  in  all  matters  relating  to  religion  and 
their  civU  rights,  support  each  other  with  arms  and  counsel 
against  eveiy  aggressor,  and  should  all  stand  as  one  man; 
that  in  case  any  member  of  the  alliance  should  be  attacked, 
he  should  be  assisted  by  the  rest  with  an  armed  force ;  that, 
if  necessary,  the  territories,  towns,  and  castles  of  the  allied 
states  should  be  open  to  his  troops ;  and  that,  whatever  con- 
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quests  were  nuide,  should  be  divided  among  all  the  oon- 
lederates,  in  proportion  to  the  contingent  furnished  by  each. 

The  direction  of  the  whole  confederacy  in  time  of  peace  was 
ccHxfwred  upon  the  Elector  Palatine,  but  with  a  limited 
power.  To  meet  the  necessary  expenses,  subsidies  were 
demanded,  and  a  common  fund  established.  Differences  of 
religion  (betwkt  the  Luthemns  and  the  CaLyinists)  were  to 
have  no  effect  on  this  aUiaaoe,  which  was  to  subsist  for  ten 
years,  every  member  of  the  umon  engaged  at  tlie  same  time 
to  procure  new  memb^s  to  it.  The  Electomte  of  Branden- 
bui^  adopted  the  alhanoe,  Aat  of  Sasony  rejected  it.  Hesse- 
Cashel  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  dedara  itself,  the 
Dukes  of  Brunswick  and  Luneburg  abo  hesitated.  But  the 
tizree  cities  of  the  Empire,  Strasburg,  Nuremburg,  and  Ulm, 
were  no  miimportant  acquisition  for  Uie  league,  which  was  in 
great  want  c^  l^eir  money,  while  their  example,  besides, 
might  be  followed  by  other  imperial  cities. 

After  the  formation  of  this  alliance,  the  confederate  statei^ 
dispirited,  and  singly,  little  feared,  adopted  a  bolder  languaga 
Through  Prince  Christian  of  Anfaalt,  they  laid  their  common 
grievances  and  demands  before  the  Emperor ;  among  which 
the  principal  were  the  restoration  of  Donauwerth,  the  abolition 
of  the  Imperial  Court,  the  reformation  of  the  Emperor's  own 
administration  and  that  of  his  counseQlors.     For  these  re- 
monstrances, they  chose  the  moment  when  the  Emperor  had 
scarcely  recovered  breath  from  the  troubles  in  his  hereditary 
dominions, — ^when  he  had  lost  Hungary  and  Austria  to  Mat- 
thias, and  had  barely  preserved  his  Bohemian  throne  by  the 
concession  of  the  Letter  of  Mi^esty,  and  finally,  when  through 
the  succession  of  Juliers  he  was  already  threatened  with  the  dis- 
tant prospect  of  a  new  war.    No  wonder,  then,  that  this  dilatory 
prince  wait  more  irresolute  than  ever  in'  his  decision,  and  that 
the  confederates  took  up  arms  before  he  could  bethink  himself. 
The  Eoman  Catholics  regarded  this  confederacy  with  a 
jealous  eye ;  the  Union  viewed  them  and  the  Emperor  with 
the  like  distrust ;  the  Emperor  was  equally  suspicious  of  both; 
and  thus,  on  all  sides,  alarm  and  animosity  had  reached  their 
climax.    And,  as  if  to  crown  the  whole,  at  this  critical  con- 
juncture, by  the  death  of  the  Duke  John  William  of  Juliers, 
a  highly  disputable  succession  became  vacant  in  the  territories 
of  Juliers  and  Cleves. 
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Eight  competitors  laid  claim  to  this  territory,  the  indivisi- 
bility of  which  had  been  guaranteed  by  solemn  treaties ;  and 
the  Emperor,  who  seemed  disposed  to  enter  upon  it  as  a 
vacant  fief,  might  be  considered  as  the  ninth.     Four  of  these, 
the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  the  Count  Palatine  of  Neuburg, 
the  Count  Palatine  of  Deux  Ponts,  and  the  Margrave  of  Bur- 
gau,  an  Austrian  prince,  claimed  it  as  a  female  fief  in  name 
of  four  princesses,  sisters  of  the  late  duke.     Two  others,  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  of  the  line  of  Albert,  and  the  Duke  of 
Saxony,  of  the  line  of  Ernest,  laid  claim  to  it  under  a  prior 
right  of  reversion  granted  to  them  by  the  Emperor  Frederick 
III.,  and  confirmed  to  both  Saxon  houses  by  Maximilian  L 
The  pretensions  of  some  foreign  princes  were  little  regarded. 
The  best  right  was  perhaps  on  the  side  of  Brandenburg  and 
Neuberg,  and  between  the  claims  of  these  two  it  was  not  easy 
to  decide.    Both  courts,  as  soon  as  the  succession  was  vacant, 
proceeded  to  take  possession ;  Brandenburg  beginning,  and  Neu^ 
bergfollowing  the  example.  Both  commenced  their  dispute  with 
the  pen,  and  would  probably  have  ended  it  with  the  sword ; 
but  the  interference  of  the  Emperor,  by  proceeding  to  bring 
the  cause  before  his  own  cognizance,  and,  during  the  progress 
of  the  suit,  sequestrating  the  disputed  countries,  soon  brought 
the  contend hig  parties  to  an  agreement,  in  order  to  avert  the 
common  danger.     They  agreed  to  govern  the  duchy  con* 
jointly.     In  vain  did  the  Emperor  prohibit  the  Estates  from 
doing  homage  to  their  new  masters ;  in  vain  did  he  send  his 
own  relation,  the  Archduke  Leopold,  Bishop  of  Passau  and 
Strasburg,  into  the  territory  of  Juliers,  in  order,  by  his  pre- 
sence, to  strengthen  the  imperial  party.     The  whole  country^ 
with  the  exception  of  Juliers  itself,  had  submitted  to  the 
Protestant  princes,  and  in  that  capital  the  imperialists  were 
besieged. 

The  dispute  about  the  succession  of  Juliers  was  an  import- 
ant one  to  the  whole  German  empire,  and  also  attracted  the 
attention  of  several  European  courts.  It  was  not  so  much 
the  question,  who  was  or  was  not  to  possess  the  Duchy  of 
Juliers ; — ^the  real  question  was,  which  of. the  two  religious  par- 
ties in  Germany,  the  Roman  Catholic  or  the  Protestant,  was  to 
be  strengthened  by  so  important  an  accession — for  which  of 
the  two  religions  this  territory  was  to  be  lost  or  won.  The 
question  in  short  was,  whether  Austria  was  to  be  allowed  to 
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persevere  in  her  usurpations,  and  to  gratify  her  lust  of  do- 
minion by  another  robbery ;  or  whether  the  liberties  of  Ger- 
many, and  the  balance  of  power,  were  to  be  maintained  against 
her  encroachments.  The  disputed  succession  of  Juliers, 
therefore,  was  matter  which  interested  all  who  were  fevour- 
able  to  liberty,  and  hostile  to  Austria.  The  Evangelical 
Union,  Holland,  England,  and  particularly  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  were  drawn  into  the  strife. 

This  monarch,  the  flower  of  whose  life  had  been  spent  in 
opposing  the  House  of  Austria  and  Spain,  and  by  persevering 
heroism  alone  had  surmounted  the  obstacles  which  this  house 
had  thrown  between  him  and  the  French  throne,  had  been  no 
idle  spectator  of  the  troubles  in  Germany.  This  contest  of 
the  Estates  with  the  Emperor  was  the  means  of  giving  and 
securing  peace  to  France.  The  Protestants  and  the  Turks 
were  the  two  salutary  weights  which  kept  down  the  Austrian 
power  in  the  East  and  West :  but  it  would  rise  again  in  all 
its  terrors,  if  once  it  were  allowed  to  remove  this  pressure. 
Henry  the  Fourth  had  before  his  eyes  for  half  a  lifetime,  the 
uninterrupted  spectacle  of  Austrian  ambition  and  Austrian 
lust  of  dominion,  which  neither  adversity  nor  poverty  of 
talents,  though  generally  they  check  all  human  passions, 
could  extinguish  in  a  bosom  wherein  flowed  one  drop  of  the 
blood  of  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  Austrian  ambition  had  de- 
stroyed for  a  century  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  effected  the 
most  violent  changes  in  the  heart  of  its  most  considerable 
states.  It  had  deprived  the  fields  of  husbandmen,  the  work- 
shops of  artisans,  to  flU  the  land  with  enormous  armies,  and 
to  cover  the  commercial  sea  with  hostile  fleets.  It  had  im- 
posed upon  the  princes  of  Europe  the  necessity  of  fettering  the 
industry  of  their  subjects  by  unheard-of  imposts;  and  of 
wasting  in  self-defence  the  best  strength  of  their  states,  which 
was  thus  lost  to  the  prosperity  of  their  inhabitants.  For 
Europe  there  was  no  peace,  for  its  states  no  welfare,  for  the 
people's  happiness  no  security  or  permanence,  so  long  as  this 
dangerous  house  was  permitted  to  disturb  at  pleasure  the  re- 
pose of  the  world. 

Such  considerations  clouded  the  mind  of  Henry  at  the 
close  of  his  glorious  career.  What  had  it  not  cost  him  to  re- 
duce to  order  the  troubled  chaos  into  which  France  had  been 
plunged  by  the  tumult  of  dvil  war,  fomented  and  supported 
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by  thiB  Teiy  Austria !  Eveiy  great  mind  labours  for  eternity ; 
and  wbat  secority  liad  Hesry  for  the  endurance  of  that  pro- 
sperity irhich  he  had  gained  for  France,  so  long  as  Austria  and 
Spain  formed  a  single  power,  whicfh  did  indeed  He  exhausted  for 
the  present,  but  which  recparei.  only  one  lucky  chance  to  be 
speedily  re-united,  and  to  spring  up  f^ain  as  formidable  as 
ever.  If  he  would  bequeath  to  his  successors  a  &rmly  esta- 
blished throne,  and  a  durable  prosperity  to  his  subjects,  this 
dangerous  power  must  be  for  ever  disarmed.  This  was  the 
source  of  that  iireooncileable  enmity  which  Heniy  had  sworn 
to  the  House  of  Austria,  a  hatred  unextmguishable,  ardent, 
and  well-founded  as  liiat  of  Hannibal  against  the  people  of 
BomuluB,  hot  ennobled  hj  a  purer  origin. 

The  aiher  European  powers  had  the  same  inducements  to 
action  as  Henry,  bat  all  of  them  had  not  that  enlightened 
policy,  nor  that  disinterested  courage  to  act  upon  the  impulse. 
All  men,  without  distinction,  are  allured  by  immediate  advan- 
tages ;  great  minds  alone  are  excited  by  distant  good.  So  long 
as  wisdom  in  its  projects  calculates  upon  wisdom,  or  relies 
upon  its  own  strength,  it  forms  none  but  chimerical  schemes, 
and  runs  a  ri^  of  miaking  itself  the  laughter  of  the  world ; 
but  it  is  certain  of  success,  and  may  reckon  upon  aid  andiad- 
miration  when  it  finds  a  place  in  its  intellectual  plans  for 
barbarism,  rapacity,  and  superstition,  and  can  render  the  selfish 
passions  of  -mankind  the  executors  of  its  purposes. 

In  the  first  point  of  view,  Henry's  well-known  project  of 
expeUing  the  House  of  Austria  from  all  its  possessions,  and 
dividing  the  spoil  among  the  European  powers,  deserves  the 
title  of  a  chimera,  which  men  have  so  libersdly  bestowed  upon 
it ;  but  did  it  merit  that  appellation  in  the  second  ?  It  had 
never  entered  into  the  head  of  that  excellent  monarch,  in  the 
case  of  those  who  must  be  the  instruments  of  his  designs,  to 
reckon  on  the  sufficiency  of  such  motives  as  animated  himself 
and  Sully  to  the  enterprise.  All  the  states  whose  co-operation 
was  necessary,  were  to  be  persuaded  to  the  work  by  the 
strongest  motives  that  can  set  a  political  power  in  action. 
From  the  Protestants  in  Germany  nothing  more  was  required 
than  that  which,  on  other  grounds,  had  been  long  their  object, 
— their  throwing  off  the  Austrian  yoke.  From  Sie  Flemings, 
a  similar  revolt  from  the  Spaniards.  To  the  Pope  and  all 
the  Italian  republics  no  inducement  could  be  more  powerful 
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than  the  hope  of  dnving  the  Spaninrds  for  ever  from  their 
peninsula ;  for  England,  nothing  moore  defdrable  than  a  revo^ 
lution  which  should  free  it  from  its  bitterest  enemj.  By  thi$ 
division  of  the  Aiffitrian  conquests,  every  power  gained  either 
knd  or  freedom,  new  possesions  or  security  for  the  old ;  and 
as  ail  gained,  the  hidance  of  power  remained  undisturhed. 
France  might  magnanimoasly  decline  a  share  in  the  spoil, 
becaose  by  the  ruin  of  Aostria  it  doubly  profited,  and  was 
most  powei^ul  if  it  did  not  become  more  poweiM.  Finally, 
upon  condition  of  ridding  Europe  of  t^eir  presence,  the  pos- 
terity of  Hapsburg  were  to  be  allowed  the  liberty  of  augment* 
ing  her  territories  in  ail  the  other  knawn  or  yet  midiscoivered 
portions  of  the  globe.  But  the  dagger  of  EamdUac  delivered 
Austria  from  her  dang^,  to  post^pone  for  some  centuries 
longer  the  tranquillity  of  Europe. 

With  his  view  directed  to  this  prcgeet,  Heniy  felt  the  ne- 
cessity of  taking  a  prompt  and  active  part  in  t^e  important 
events  of  the  Evangelioal  Union,  and  laie  disputed  succession 
of  Juliers.  His  emissaries  were  busy  in  all  the  courts  of  Ger- 
many, and  the  little  which  they  published  or  allowed  to  es. 
cape  of  the  great  political  secrets  of  their  master,  was  suffi- 
cient to  win  over  minds  inflamed  by  so  ardent  a  hatred  ta 
Austria,  and  by  so  strong  a  desire  of  aggrandizement.  The 
prudent  policy  of  Heniy  cemented  the  Union  still  mora 
closely,  and  the  powerfrQ  aid  whicdi  he  bound  himself  to  fur- 
nish, raised  the  courage  of  the  confederates  into  the  firmest 
confidence.  A  numerous  Frenoh  army,  led  by  the  king  in  per* 
son,  was  to  meet  the  troops  of  the  Union  en  the  banks  of  the 
Ehine,  and  to  assist  in  effecting  the  conquest  of  Juliers  and 
Gleves ;  then,  in  coi^unction  with  the  Germans,  it  was  to 
march  into  Italy,  (where  Savoy,  Venice,  and  the  Pope  were 
even  now  ready  with  a  powerful  reinforcement,)  and  to  over- 
throw tiie  Spanish  dominion  in  that  quarter.  This  victorious 
army  was  then  to  penetrate  by  Lombardy  into  the  hereditary 
dominions  of  Hapsburg ;  and  there,  favoured  by  a  general  in^ 
surrection  of  the  Protestants,  destroy  the  power  of  Austria  in 
all  its  German  territories,  in  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  Transyl-* 
vania.  The  Brabanters  and  Hollanders,  supported  by  French 
auxiliaries,  would  in  the  meantime  shake  off  the  Spani^  ty- 
ranny in  the  Netherlands ;  and  thus  the  mi^ty  stream  which^ 
only  a  short  time  before,  had  so  fearfully  overflowed  its  banksi 
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threatening  to  overwhelm  in  its  troubled  waters  the  liberties 
of  Europe,  would  then  roll  silent  and  forgotten  behind  the 
Pyrenean  mountains. 

At  other  times,  the  French  had  boasted  of  their  rapidity  of 
action,  but  upon  this  occasion  they  were  outstripped  by  the 
Germans.  Aii  army  of  the  confederates  entered  AJsace  before 
Henry  made  his  appearance  there,  and  an  Austrian  army, 
which  the  Bishop  of  Strasburg  and  Passau  had  assembled  in 
that  quarter  for  an  expedition  against  Juliers,  was  dispersed. 
Henry  lY.  had  formed  his  plan  as  a  statesman  and  a  Idng,  but 
he  had  intrusted  its  execution  to  plunderers.  According  to  his 
design,  no  Roman  Catholic  state  was  to  have  cause  to  think 
this  preparation  aimed  against  itself,  or  to  make  the  quarrel 
of  Austria  its  own.  .  Eeligion  was  in  nowise  to  be  mixed  up 
with  the  matter.  But  how  could  the  German  princes  forget 
their  own  purposes  in  furthering  the  plans  of  Henry  ?  Ac- 
tuated as  they  were  by  the  desire  of  aggrandizement  and  by 
religious  hatred,  was  it  to  be  supposed  that  they  would  not 
gratify,  in  every  passing  opportunity,  their  ruling  passions  to 
the  utmost?  Like  vultures,  they  stooped  upon  the  territories 
of  the  ecclesiastical  princes,  and  always  chose  those  rich  coun- 
tries for  their  quarters,  though  to  reach  them  they  must  make 
ever  so  wide  a  detour  from  their  direct  route.  They  levied 
contributions  as  in  an  enemy*s  country,  seized  upon  the  reve- 
nues, and  exacted,  by  violence,  what  they  could  not  obtain  of 
free-will.  Not  to  leave  the  Boman  Catholics  in  doubt  as  to 
the  true  objects  of  their  expedition,  they  announced,  openly 
and  intelligibly  enough,  the  fiEite  that  awaited  the  property  of 
the  church.  So  little  had  Henry  lY.  and  the  German  princes 
understood  each  other  in  their  plan  of  operations,  so  much 
had  the  excellent  king  been  mistaken  in  his  instruments. 
It  is  an  unfjBdling  maxim,  that,  if  policy  enjoins  an  act  of  vio- 
lence, its  execution  ought  never  to  be  entrusted  to  the  vio- 
lent ;  and  that  he  only  ought  to  be  trusted  with  the  violatiou 
of  order  by  whom  it  is  held  sacred. 

Both  the  past  conduct  of  the  Union,  which  was  condemned 
even  by  several  of  the  evangelical  states,  and  the  apprehen  • 
flion  of  even  worse  treatment,  aroused  the  Roman  Cafliolics  to 
something  beyond  mere  inactive  indignation.  As  to  the  Em- 
peror, his  auliiority  had  sunk  too  low  to  afford  them  any  se- 
curity against  such  an  enemy.     It  was  their  Union  that  ren« 
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dered  the  confederates  so  fonnidable  and  so  insolent;  and 
another  union  must  now  be  opposed  to  them. 

The  Bishop  of  Wurtzburg  formed  the  phm  of  the  Catholic 
Union,  which  was  distinguished  from  the  evangelical  by  the 
title  of  the  League.  The  objects  agreed  upon  were  nearly  the 
same  as  those  which  constituted  the  groundwork  of  the  Union. 
Bishops  formed  its  principal  members,  and  at  its  head  was 
placed  Maximilian,  Duke  of  Bavaria.  As  the  only  influential 
secular  member  of  the  confederacy,  he  was  entrusted  with  fiur 
more  extensive  powers  than  the  Protestants  had  conmiitted  to 
their  chief.  In  addition  to  the  duke's  being  the  sole  head  of 
the  Leaguers  military  power,  whereby  their  operations  ao* 
quired  a  speed  and  weight  unattainable  by  the  Union,  they 
had  also  the  advantage  that  supplies  flowed  in  much  more  re- 
gularly from  the  rich  prelates,  than  the  latter  could  obtain 
Siem  from  the  poor  evangelical  states.  Without  offering  to 
the  Emperor,  as  the  sovereign  of  a  Boman  Catholic  state, 
any  share  in  their  confederacy,  without  even  communicat- 
ing its  existence  to  him  as  emperor,  the  League  arose  at 
once  formidable  and  threatening ;  with  strength  sufficient  to 
crush  the  Protestant  Union  and  to  maintain  itself  under  three 
emperors.  It  contended,  indeed,  for  Austria,  in  so  fiar  as  it 
fought  against  the  Protestant  princes;  but  Austria  herself 
had  soon  cause  to  tremble  before  it. 

The  arms  of  the  Union  had,  in  the  meantime,  been  tole- 
rably successful  in  Juliers  and  in  Alsace ;  Juliers  was  closely 
blockaded,  and  the  whole  bishopric  of  Strasburg  was  in  their 
power.  But  here  their  splendid  achievements  came  to  an 
end.  No  French  army  appeared  upon  the  Rhine ;  for  he 
who  was  to  be  its  leader,  he  who  was  the  animating  soul  of  the 
whole  enterprize,  Henry  IV.,  was  no  more!  Their  sup- 
plies were  on  the  wane ;  the  Estates  refused  to  grant  new 
subsidies ;  and  the  confederate  free  cities  were  offended  that 
their  money  should  be  liberally,  but  their  advice  so  sparingly 
called  for.  Especially  were  they  displeased  at  being  put  to 
expense  for  the  expedition  against  Juliers,  which  had  been 
expressly  excluded  from  the  affairs  of  the  Union — ^at  the 
united  princes  appropriating  to  themselves  large  pensions  out 
of  the  common  treasure — and,  above  all,  at  their  refusing  to 
give  any  account  of  its  expenditure. 

The  Union  was  thus  verging  to  its  fall,  at  the  moment  when 
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HoB^lt^BBgrn  giasted!  to  oppose  it  in  the  rigour  of  its  strength. 
Want  of  supplies  disabled  the  confederates  from  snj  longer 
keepii^  tlte  fielcL  And  jet  k  was  diangerous  to  lay  down 
tiieir  Weapons  in  the  sight  of  an  armed  enemy.  To  secure 
themselves  at  least  on  one  nde^  they  hastened  to  conclude  a 
peace  with  thetr  old  enemy,  the  Archduke  Leopold ;  and  both 
parties  agreed  ta  mthdmw  their  troops  from  Alsace,  to  ex- 
change pfisooers,  and  to  bury  ail  that  had  been  done  in  obli- 
vioni.  Thus  ended  in  nothmg  all  these  promising  prepara- 
tions. 

The  same  impefious  tone  with  which  the  Union,  in  the 
confidence  of  its  strength,  had  menaced  the  Boman  Catholics 
<^  Germany,  was  now  retorted  by  the  League  upon  themselves 
and  their  troops.  The  traces  of  their  march  were  pointed 
out  to  them,  and  plainly  branded  with  the  hard  epithets  they 
had  deserved.  The  chapters  of  Wurtzburg,  Bamberg,  Stras- 
burg,  Mentz,  Treves,  Cologne,  and  several  others,  had  experi- 
enced their  destructire  presence ;  to  all  these  the  damage  done 
was  to  be  made  good,  the  free  passage  by  land  and  by  water  re- 
stored, (for  the  Protestants  had  even  seized  on  the  navigation 
of  the  Rhine,)  and  everything  replaced  on  its  former  footing. 
Above  all,  the  parties  to  the  Union  were  called  on  to  declare 
expressly  and  unequivocally  its  intentions,  It  was  now  their 
turn  to  yield  to  superior  strength.  They  had  not  calculated 
on  so  formidable  an  opponent;  but  ihej  themselves  had 
taught  the  Eoman  Catholics  the  secret  of  their  strength.  It 
was  humiliating  to  their  pride  to  sue  for  peace,  but  they  might 
think  themselves  fortunate  in  obtaining  it.  The  one  party 
promised  restitution,  the  other  forgiveness.  All  laid  down 
their  arms.  The  storm  of  war  once  more  rolled  by,  and  a 
temporary  calm  succeeded.  The  insurrection  in  Bohemia 
then  broke  out,  which  deprived  the  Emperor  of  the  last  of  his 
hereditary  dominions,  but  in  this  dispute  neither  the  Union  nor 
the  League  took  any  share. 

At  length  the  Emperor  died  in  1612,  as  little  regretted  in 
his  coffin  as  noticed  on  the  throne.  Long  afterwards,  when 
the  miseries  of  succeeding  reigns  had  made  the  misfortunes  of 
his  forgotten,  a  halo  spread  about  his  memory,  and  so  fearful  a 
night  set  in  upon  Germany,  that,  with  tears  of  blood,  people 
prayed  for  the  return  of  such  an  emperor. 

Kodolph  never  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  choose  a  succes- 
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fltnr  in  tbe  empidre,  and  aU  awaited  witb  asixieiy  the  apptoad^ 
ing  Tacancy  of  tbd  throne ;  but,  beyond  all  hope,  Matthias  at 
oBce  ascended  it,  and  without  opposition.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lics gave  him  their  yoices^  because  they  hoped  the  best  from 
bis  vigour  and  actiyitj;  the  Protestants  gave  him  theirs,  be- 
cause they  hoped  ev^rj  thing  from  his  weakness.  It  is  not 
di£i(nilt  to  reconcile  thia  contradiction.  The  one  relied  on 
what  he  had  onc6a|>peared;  the  other  judged  him  by  what  he 
seemed  at  present. 

The  moment  of  a  new  accession  is  always  a  day  of  hope ; 
and  the  fbrst  Diet  of  a  Mng  in  elective  monarchies  is  usually 
his  severest  trial.  Every  old  grievance  is  brought  forward, 
and  new  ones  are  sought  out,  that  they  may  be  included  in 
the  expected  reform ;  quite  a  new  world  is  expected  to  com- 
mence with  the  new  king.  The  important  services  which, 
in  his  insurrection,  their  religious  confederates  in  Austria  had 
rendered  to  Matthias,  were  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  Pro- 
testant free  cities^  and,  above  aU,  the  price  which  they  had  ex- 
acted for  their  sewices  seemed  now  to  serve  them  also  as  a 
model. 

It  was  by  the  &vour  of  the  Protestant  Estates  in  Austra 
and  Moravia  tkit  Matthias  had  sought  and  really  found  the 
way  to  Ins  brother's  throne;  but,  hurried  on  by  his  ambitious 
views,  h&  never  reflected  that  a  way  was  thus  opened  for  the 
States  to  give  laws  to  their  sovereign.  This  discovery  soon 
awoke  him  from  the  intoxication  of  success.  Scarcely  had  he 
shown  himself  in  triumph  to  his  Austrian  subjects,  after  his 
victorious  expedition  to  Bohemia,  when  a  humble  petition 
awaited  him  which  was  quite  sufficient  to  poison  his  whole 
triumph.  They  required,  before  doing  homage,  unlimited 
religious  toleration  in  the  cities  and  market  towns,  perfect 
equality  of  rights  between  Boman  Catholics  and  Protestants, 
and  a  full  and  equal  admissibility  of  the  latter  to  all  offices  of 
state.  In  seveiil  places,  they  of  themselves  assumed  these 
privileges,  amd,  reckoning  on  a  change  of  administration, 
restored  llie  Protestant  religion  where  the  late  Emperor  h^d 
suppressed  it.  Matthias,  it  is  true,  had  not  scrupled  to  make 
use  of  the  grievances  of  the  Protestants  for  his  own  ends 
against  the  Emperor;  but  it  was  far  from  being  his  intention 
to  relieve  them.  By  a  firm  and  resolute  tone  he  hoped  to 
check,  at  once,  these  presumptuous  demands.    He  spoke  of 
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his  hereditary  title  to  these  territories,  and  would  hear  of  no 
stipulations  before  the  act  of  homage.  A  like  unconditional 
subnussion  had  been  rendered  by  their  neighbours,  the  in- 
habitants of  Styria,  to  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  who,  how- 
ever, had  soon  reason  to  repent  of  it.  Warned  by  this 
example,  the  Austrian  States  persisted  in  their  refusal ;  and, 
to  avoid  being  compelled  by  force  to  do  homage,  their 
deputies  (after  urging  their  Eoman  Catholic  colleagues  to 
a  similar  resistance)  immediately  left  the  capital,  and  began 
to  levy  troops. 

They  took  steps  to  renew  their  old  alliance  with  Hungary, 
drew  the  Protestant  princes  into  their  interests,  and  set 
themselves  seriously  to  work  to  accomplish  their  object  by 
force  of  arms. 

With  the  more  exorbitant  demands  of  the  Hungarians 
Matthias  had  not  hesitated  to  comply.  For  Hungary  was. 
an  elective  monarchy,  and  the  republican  constitution  of  the 
country  justified  to  himself  their  demands,  and  to  the  Homan 
Catholic  world  his  concessions.  In  Austria,  on  the  contrary, 
his  predecessors  had  exercised  far  higher  prerogatives,  which 
he  could  not  relinquish  at  the  demand  of  the  Estates  without 
incurring  the  scorn  of  Koman  Catholic  Europe,  the  enmity  of 
Spain  and  Home,  and  the  contempt  of  his  own  Eoman  Catho- 
lic subjects.  His  exclusively  Romish  council,  among  which 
the  Bishop  of  Vienna,  Melchio  Kiesel,  had  the  chief  influence, 
exhorted  him  to  see  all  the  churches  extorted  from  him  by 
the  Protestants,  rather  than  to  concede  one  to  them  as  a 
matter  of  right. 

But  by  ill  luck  this  difficulty  occurred  at  a  time  when  the 
Emperor  Rodolph  was  yet  alive,  and  a  spectator  of  this  scene, 
and  who  might  easily  have  been  tempted  to  employ  against 
his  brother  the  same  weapons  which  the  latter  had  success- 
fully directed  against  him — ^namely,  an  understanding  with 
his  "rebellious  subjects.  To  avoid  tiiis  blow,  Matthias  willingly 
availed  himself  of  the  offer  made  by  Moravia,  to  act  as  me- 
diator between  him  and  the  Estates  of  Austria.  Repre- 
sentatives of  both  parties  met  in  Vienna,  when  the  Austrian 
deputies  held  language  which  would  have  excited  surprise 
even  in  the  English  Parliament.  *'  The  Protestants,"  they 
said,  "  are  determined  to  be  not  worse  treated  in  their  native 
country  than  the  handful  of  Romanists.     By  the  help  of  his 
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Protestant  nobles  had  Matthias  reduced  the  Emperor  to  sub- 
mission; where  80  Papists  were  to  be  found,  300  Protestant 
barons  might  be  counted.  The  example  of  Rodolph  should 
be  a  warning  to  Matthias.  He  should  take  care  that  he  did 
not  lose  the  terrestrial,  in  attempting  to  make  conquests  for 
the  celestial."  As  the  Moravian  States,  instead  of  using  their 
powers  as  mediators  for  the  Emperor's  advantage,  finally 
adopted  the  cause  of  their  co-religionists  of  Austria ;  as  the 
Union  in  Germany  came  forward  to  afford  ^hem  its  most 
active  support,  and  as  Matthias  dreaded  reprisals  on  the 
part  of  the  Emperor,  he  was  at  length  compelled  to  make 
the  desired  declaration  in  favour  of  the  Evangelical  Church. 

This  behaviour  of  the  Austrian  Estates  towards  their  Arch* 
duke  was  now  imitated  by  the  Protestant  Estates  of  the  Em- 
pire towards  their  Emperor,  and  they  promised  themselves 
the  same  fevourable  results.  At  his  first  Diet  at  Ratisbon  in 
1613,  when  the  most  pressing  af&irs  were  waiting  for  de- 
cision— ^when  a  general  contribution  was  indispensable  for  a 
war  against  Turkey,  and  against  Bethlem  Gabor  in  Tran- 
sylvania, who  by  Turkish  aid  had  forcibly  usurped  the 
sovereignty  of  that  land,  and  even  threatened  Hungary — 
they  surprised  him  with  an  entirely  new  demand.  The 
Roman  Catholic  votes  were  still  the  most  numerous  in  the 
Diet ;  and  as  everything  was  decided  by  a  plurality  of  voices, 
the  Protestant  party,  however  closely  united,  were  entirely 
without  consideration.  The  advantage  of  this  majority  the 
Boman  Catholics  were  now  called  on  to  relinquish ;  hence- 
forward no  one  religious  party  was  to  be  permitted  to  dictate 
to  the  other  by  means  of  its  invariable  superiority.  And  in 
truth,  if  the  evangelical  religion  was  really  to  be  represented 
in  the  Diet,  it  was  self-evident  that  it  must  not  be  shut  out 
from  the  possibility  of  making  use  of  that  privilege,  merely 
from  the  constitution  of  the  Diet  itself.  Complaints  of  the 
judicial  usurpations  of  the  Aulic  Council,  and  of  the  oppression 
of  the  Protestants,  accompanied  this  demand," and  the  deputies 
of  the  Estates  were  instructed  to  take  no  part  in  any  general 
deliberations  till  a  favourable  answer  should  be  given  on  this 
preliminary  point. 

The  Diet  was  torn  asunder  by  this  dangerous  division, 
which  threatened  to  destroy  for  ever  the  unity  of  its  de- 
liberations.    Sincerely  as  the  Emperor  might  have  wished,. 
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tiH^r  the  example  of  his  lather  Maximilian,  to  presage  a 
prodent  balance  between  the  two  religions,  the  pres^it  con- 
duct of  the  Protestants  seemed  to  leave  him  nothmg  but  a 
cntioal  chdce  betwe^i  the  two.  In  his  present  necessities 
a  general  contribution  from  the  Estates  was  indispeoisable  to 
him ;  end  yet  he  could  not  conciliate  the  one  party  without 
sacrificing  the  support  of  the  other.  Insecure  as  he  felt  his 
situation  to  be  in  his  own  hereditary  dominicms,  he  could  not 
but  tremble  at  the  idea,  however  remote,  of  an  open  war  with 
the  Protestants.  But  the  eyes  of  the  whole  Eoman  Catholic 
world,  which  were  attentively  regardii^  his  conduct,  ihe  re- 
monstnmces  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Estates,  and  of  the  Courts 
of  Borne  and  Spain,  as  little  p^mitted  him  to  favour  the 
Protestant  at  the  expense  of  the  Bomish  religion. 

So  critical  a  situation  would  have  paralysed  a  greater  mind 
than  Matthias;  and  his  own  prudence  would  scarcely  have 
extricated  him  from  his  dilemma.  But  the  interests  of  the 
Boman  Catholics  were  closely  interwoven  with  the  imperial 
authority;  if  they  suffered  this  to  falU  the  ecclesiastical 
princes  in  particular  would  be  without  a  bulwark  against 
the  attacks  of  the  Protestants.  Now,  then,  that  they  saw 
the  Emperor  wavering,  they  thought  it  high  time  to  reassure 
liis  sinking  courage.  They  imparted  to  him  the  secret  of 
their  League,  and  acquainted  him  with  its  whole  constitution, 
resources  and  power.  Little  comforting  as  such  a  revelation 
must  have  been  to  the  Emperor,  the  prospect  of  so  powerful 
a  support  gave  him  greater  bolcbess  to  oppose  the  Pro- 
testants. "Dieir  demands  were  rejected,  and  the  Diet  broke 
up  without  coming  to  a  decision.  But  Matthias  was  the 
Tictim  of  this  dispute.  The  Protestants  refused  him  their 
supplies,  and  made  him  alone  suffer  for  the  inflexibility  of 
the  Boman  Catholics. 

The  Turks,  however,  appeared  willing  to  prolong  the 
cessation  of  hostilities,  and  Bethlem  G-abor  was  left  in 
peaceable  possession  of  Transylvania.  The  empire  was  now 
free  from  foreign  enemies ;  and  even  at  home,  in  the  midst  of 
all  these  fearful  disputes,  peace  still  reigned.  An  unexpected 
accident  had  given  a  singular  turn  to  the  dispute  as  to  the 
succession  of  Juliers.  This  duchy  was  still  ruled  conjointly 
by  the  Electorate  House  of  Brandenburg  and  the  Palatine  of 
Neuberg;  and  a  marrii^e  between  the  Prince  of  Neuberg 
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and  a  Princess  of  Brandenboig^vaB  to  baye  insepaiablj  united 
the  interests  of  the  two  houses.  But  the  whole  scheme  was 
upset  by  a  box  on  the  ear,  which,  in  a  drunken  brawl,  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg  unfortunately  inflicted  upon  bis  in* 
tended  son-in-law.  From  this  moment  the  good  under- 
standing between  the  two  houses  was  at  an  end.  The 
Prince  of  Neuberg  embraced  popeiy.  The  hand  of  a  prin- 
cess of  Bavaria  rewarded  his  apoetacy,  and  the  strong  support 
of  Bavaria  and  Spain  was  the  natmral  result  of  Iwth.  To 
secure  to  the  Palatine  the  exclusive  possession  of  Juliers, 
the  Spanish  troops  from  the  Netherlands  were  mazched  into 
the  Palatinate.  To  rid  himself  of  these  guests,  the  Elector 
of  Brandenl)urg  called  the  Flemings  to  his  assistance,  whom 
he  sought  to  propitiate  by  embracii^  the  Calvinist  religion. 
Both  Spanish  and  Dutch  armies  appeared,  but,  as  it  seemed, 
only  to  make  conquests  for  themselves. 

The  neighbouring  war  of  the  Netherlands  seemed  now 
about  to  be  decided  in  German  ground ;  and  what  an  inex- 
haustible mine  of  combustibles  lay  here  ready  for  it!  The 
Protestants  saw  with  consternation  the  Spaniards  estab- 
lishing themselves  upon  the  Lower  Ehine ;  with  still  greater 
anxiety  did  the  Boman  Catholics  see  the  Hollanders  bursting 
through  the  frontiers  of  the  empire.  It  was  in  the  west  that 
the  mine  was  expected  to  explode  which  had  long  been  dug 
under  the  whole  of  Germany.  To  the  west,  apprehension 
and  anxiety  turned ;  but  the  spark  which  kindled  the  flame 
came  unexpectedly  from  the  east. 

The  tranquillity  which  Eodolph  II.'s  Letter  ofMc^esty  had 
established  in  Bohemia  lasted  for  some  time,  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Matthias,  till  the  nomination  of  a  new  heir  to 
this  kingdom  in  the  person  of  Ferdinand  of  Gratz. 

This  prince,  whom  we  shall  afterwards  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  imder  the  title  of  Ferdinand  II.,  Emperor  of 
Germany,  had,  by  the  violent  extirpation  of  the  Protestant 
religion  within  his  hereditaiy  dominions,  announced  himself 
as  an  inexorable  zealot  for  popery,  and  was  consequentlj 
looked  upon  by  the  Eoman  Catholic  part  of  Bohemia  as  the 
future  pUlar  of  their  church.  The  declining  health  of  the 
Emperor  brought  on  this  hour  rapidly ;  and,  relying  on  so 
powerful  a  supporter,  the  Bohemian  Papists  be^ui  to  treat 
the  Protestants  with  little    moderation.      The   Protestant 
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vassals  of  Boman  Catholic  nobles,  in  particular,  experienced 
the  harshest  treatment.  At  length  several  of  the  former 
were  incautious  enough  to  speak  somewhat  loudly  of  their 
hopes,  and  by  threatening  hints  to  awaken  among  the  Pro- 
testants a  suspicion  of  their  future  sovereign.  But  this 
mistrust  would  never  have  broken  out  into  actual  violence, 
had  the  Boman  Catholics  confined  themselves  to  general 
expressions,  and  not  by  attacks  on  individuals  furnished 
the  discontent  of  the  people  with  enterprising  leaders. 

Henry  Matthias,  Count  Thum,  not  a  native  of  Bohemia, 
but  proprietor  of  some  estates  in  that  kingdom,  had,  by  his 
zeaX  for  the  Protestant  cause,  and  an  enthusiastic  attachment 
to  his  newly  adopted  country,  gained  the  entire  confidence  of 
the  Utraquists,  which  opened  him  the  way  to  the  most  import- 
ant posts.      He  had  fought  with  great  glory  against  the 
Turks,  and  won  by  a  flattering  address   me  hearts  of  the 
multitude.    Of  a  hot  and  impetuous  disposition,  which  loved 
tumult  because  his  talents  shone  in  it — rash  and  thoughtless 
enough  to  undertake  things  which    cold  prudence  and  a 
calmer  temper  would  not  have  ventured  upon — unscrupulous 
enough,  where  the  gratification  of  his  passions  was  concerned, 
to  sport  with  the  fate  of  thousands,  and  at  the  same  time 
politic  enough  to  hold  in  leading-strings  such  a  people  as  the 
Bohemians  then  were.     He  had  already  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  troubles  under  Bodolph's  administration  ;  and  the  Let- 
ter of  Majesty  which  the  States  had  extorted  from  that  Em- 
peror, was  chiefly  to  be  laid  to  his  merit.    The  court  had  in- 
trusted to  him,  as  burgrave  or  castellan  of  Calstein,  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Bohemian  crown,  and  of  the  national  charter. 
But  the  nation  had  placed  in  his  hands  something  far  more 
important — itself  ^vrith.  the  office  of  defender  or  protector  of 
the  faith.     The  aristocracy  by  which  the  Emperor  was  ruled, 
imprudently  deprived  him  of  this  harmless  guardianship  of 
the  dead,  to  leave  him  his  full  influence  over  the  living. 
They  took  from  him  his  office  of  burgrave,  or  constable  of 
the  castle,  which  had  rendered  him  dependent  on  the  court, 
thereby  opening  his  eyes  to  the  importance  of   the  other 
which  remained,  and  wounded  his  vanity,  which  yet  was  the 
thing  that  made  his  ambition  harmless.     From  this  moment 
he  was  actuated  solely  by  a  desire  of  revenge ;  and  the  oppor- 
tunity of  gratifying  it  was  not  long  wanting. 
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In  the  Hojal  Letter  -which  the  Bohemians  had  extorted 
from  Rodolph  II.,  as  well  as  in  the  German  religious  treaty, 
one  material  article  remained  undetermined.  All  the  privi- 
leges granted  by  the  latter  to  the  Protestants,  were  conceived 
in  favour  of  the  Estates  or  governing  bodies,  not  of  the  sub- 
jects; for  only  to  those  of  the  ecclesiastical  states  had  a 
toleration,  and  that  precarious,  been  conceded.  The  Bohe- 
niian  Letter  of  Majesty,  in  the  same  manner,  spoke  only  of 
the  Estates  and  imperial  towns,  the  magistrates  of  which  had 
contrived  to  obtain  equal  privileges  witJ^  the  former.  These 
alone  were  free  to  erect  churches  and  schools,  and  openly  to 
celebrate  their  Protestant  worship :  in  all  other  towns,  it  was 
left  entirely  to  the  government  to  which  they  belonged,  to  de- 
termine the  religion  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Estates  of  the 
Empire  had  availed  themselves  of  this  privilege  in  its  fullest 
extent ;  the  secular  indeed  without  opposition ;  while  the  ec- 
clesiastical, in  whose  case  the  declaration  of  Ferdinand  had 
limited  this  privilege,  disputed,  not  without  reason,  the  validity 
of  that  limitation.  What  was  a  disputed  point  in  the  reli- 
gious treaty,  was  left  still  more  doubtful  in  the  Letter  of 
Majesty ;  in  the  former,  the  construction  was  not  doubtful, 
but  it  was  a  question  how  far  obedience  might  be  compulsory; 
in  the  latter,  the  interpretation  was  left  to  the  states.  The 
fiubjects  of  the  ecclesiastical  Estates  in  Bohemia  thought 
themselves  entitled  to  the  same  rights  which  the  declaration 
of  Ferdinand  secured  to  the  subjects  of  German  bishops: 
they  considered  themselves  on  an  equality  vdth  the  subjects 
of  imperial  towns,  because  they  looked  upon  t^e  ecclesiastical 
property  as  part  of  the  royal  demesnes.  In  the  little  town 
of  Klostergrab,  subject  to  the  Archbishop  of  Prague ;  and  in 
Braunau,  which  belonged  to  the  abbot  of  that  monastery, 
churches  were  founded  by  the  Protestants,  and  completed 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  their  superiors,  and  the 
disapprobation  of  the  Emperor. 

In  the  meantime,  the  vigilance  of  the  defenders  had  somewhat 
relaxed,  and  the  court  thought  it  might  venture  on  a  decisive 
step.  By  the  Emperor's  orders,  the  church  at  Klostergrab 
was  pulled  down ;  that  at  Braunau  forcibly  shut  up,  and  the 
most  turbulent  of  the  citizens  thrown  into  prison.  A  gene- 
ral commotion  among  the  Protestants  was  the  consequence  of 
this  measure;  a  loud  outcry  was  everywhere  raised  at  this  vio- 
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lation  of  the  Letter  of  Majesty ;  and  Count  Thum,  ftmniated 
by  revenge,  and  particularly  railed  upon  by  his  office  of  de- 
fender, showed  himself  not  a  little  busy  in  inflaming  the  minds 
of  the  people.  At  his  instigation  deputies  wwe  summoned  to 
Prague  from  every  circle  in  the  anpire,  to  concert  the  neces- 
sary measures  against  the  common  danger.  It  was  resolved 
to  petition  the  Emperor  to  press  for  the  liberation  of  the 
prisoners.  The  answer  of  the  Emperor,  already  offensive  to 
the  states,  from  its  being  addressed,  not  to  them,  but  to  his 
viceroy,  denounced  their  conduct  as  illegal  and  rebeDiou», 
justified  what  had  been  done  at  Klostergrab  and  Braunau  a» 
the  result  of  an  imperial  mandate,  and  contained  some  pas* 
sages  that  might  be  construed  into  threats. 

Count  Thum  did  not  fail  to  augment  the  imfavourable  im- 
pression which  this  imperial  edict  made  upon  the  assembled 
Estates.  He  pointed  out  to  them  the  danger  in  which  all  who 
had  signed  the  petition  were  involved,  and  sought  by  working 
on  their  resentment  and  fears  to  hurry  them  into  violent  re- 
solutions. To  have  caused  their  immediate  revolt  against  the 
Emperor,  would  have  been,  as  yet,  too  bold  a  measure.  It 
was  only  step  by  step  that  he  would  lead  them  on  to  this  xm- 
avoidable  result.  He  held  it,  therefore,  advisable  first  to 
direct  their  indignation  against  the  Emperors  counsellors; 
and  for  that  purpose  circulated  a  report,  that  the  imperial 
proclamation  had  been  drawn  up  by  the  government  at  Prague, 
and  only  signed  in  Yieima.  Among  &e  imperial  delegates, 
the  chief  objects  of  the  popular  hatred,  were  the  President  of 
the  Chamber,  Slawata,  and  Baron  Martinitz,  who  had  been 
elected  in  place  of  Count  Thum,  Burgrave  of  Calsteisu 
Both  had  long  before  evinced  pretty  openly  their  hostile  feel- 
ings towards  9ie  Protestants,  by  alone  refusing  to  be  present 
at  the  sitting  at  which  the  Letter  of  Majesty  had  been  inserted 
in  the  Bohemian  constitution.  A  threat  was  made  at  the  time 
to  make  them  responsible  for  every  violation  of  the  Letter 
of  Majesty ;  and  from  this  moment,  whatever  evil  befell  the 
Protestants  was  set  down,  and  not  without  reason,  to  their  ac- 
count. Of  all  the  Eoman  Catholic  nobles,  these  two  had 
treated  their  Protestant  vassals  with  the  greatest  harshness. 
They  were  accused  of  hunting  them  with  dogs  to  the  mass, 
and  of  endeavouring  to  compel  them  to  popery  by  a  denial  of 
the  rites  of  baptism,  marriage,  and  burial.     Against  two 
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ebaractefs  so  onpopnkr  the  public  indiguation  w«s  easily  re- 
cited, aud  tliej  w&ce  maxkBd  out  for  a  sacrifice  to  the  geuexal 
indigaation. 

On  the  23rd  of  May,  1618,  the  deputies  appeared  armed, 
sod  iQ  great  iiunibers,  at  the  royal  pidace,  and  forced  their 
way  into  the  hall  ^ere  the  Commissioners  Sternberg,  Mar- 
tinitz,  Lobkowitz,  and  Slairata  i?rere  assembled.     In  a  threat- 
ening tone  they  demanded  to  know  from  each  of  them, 
whether  he  had  taken  any  part,  or  had  consulted  to,  the 
imperial  proclamaticm.     Sternberg  receiyed  them  with  com- 
posure, Martinitz  and  Slawata  w&  defiance.     This  decided 
their  finte;  Sternberg  and  Lobkowitz,  less  hated,  and  more 
feared,  were  led  by  the  arm  out  of  the  room ;  Martinitz  and  Sk- 
wata  were  s^zed,  dragged  to  a  window,  and  precipitated  from 
a  height  of  eighty  feet,  into  the  castle  trench.     Their  creature, 
tiie  secretary  Fabncius,  was  thrown  after  them.     This  siii- 
gnlar  mode  of  execution  natmndly  excited  the  surprise  of 
civilized  nations.    The  BohemiaBs  justified  it  as  a  national 
custom,  and  saw  nothing  remarkable  in  the  whole  affiur,  ex- 
c^yting  that  any  one  should  have  got  vip  again  safe  and  sound 
after  such  a  fall.    A  dunghill,  on  which  the  imperial  commis- 
sioners chanced  to  be  deposited,  had  sared  them  from  injury. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  this  summary  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding would  much  increase  the  favour  of  the  parties  with 
the  Emperor,  but  this  ^nus  the  very  position  to  which  Count 
Thum  wished  to  bring  them.     If,  from  the  fear  of  uncertain 
danger,  they  had  permitted  themselyes  such  an  act  of  vio- 
lence, the  certain  expectation  of  punishment,  and.  the  now 
urgent  necessity  for  their  own  security,  would  plunge  them 
8t^  deeper  into  guilt.     By  this  brutal  act  of  self-reibess,  no 
room  was  left  for  irresolution  or  repentance,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
a  single  crime  could  be  absolved  only  by  a  series  of  violences. 
As  the  deed  itself  could  not  be  undone,  nothing  was  left  but  to 
disarm  the  hand  of  punishment     Thirty  directors  w^e  ap  • 
pointed  to  oiqganize  a  regular  insurrection.     They  seized  upon. 
all  the  offices  q£  state,  and  all  the  imperial  revenues,  took 
into  their  own  service  the  royal  functionaries  and  the  soldiers, 
and  summoned  the  whole  Bohemian  nation  to  avenge  the 
common  cause.    The  Jesuits,  whom  the  common  hatred  ac- 
eused  as  the  instigators  of  every  previous  oj^ression,  were 
banished  the  kingdom,  and  this  harsh  measure  the  Estates 
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found  it  necessary  to  justify  in  a  formal  manifesto.  These 
various  steps  were  taken  for  the  preservation  of  the  royal  au- 
thority and  the  laws — the  language  of  all  rebels  till  fortune 
lias  decided  in  their  favour. 

The  emotion  which  the  news  of  the  Bohemian  insurrection 
excited  at  the  imperial  court,  was  much  less  lively  than  such 
intelligence  deserved.  The  Emperor  Matthias  was  no  longer 
the  resolute  spirit  that  formerly  sought  out  his  king  and 
master  in  the  very  bosom  of  his  people,  and  hurled  him  from 
three  thrones.  The  confidence  and  courage  which  had  ani- 
mated him  in  an  usurpation,  deserted  him  in  a  legitimate 
self-defence.  The  Bohemian  rebels  had  first  taken  up  arms, 
and  the  nature  of  circumstances  drove  him  to  join  them.  But 
he  could  not  hope  to  confine  such  a  war  to  Bohemia.  In  all 
the  territories  under  his  dominion,  the  Protestants  were 
xmited  by  a'  dangerous  sympathy — ^the  common  danger  of  their 
religion  might  suddenly  combine  them  all  into  a  formidable 
republic.  What  could  he  oppose  to  such  an  enemy,  if  the 
Protestant  portion  of  his  subjects  deserted  -him  ?  And  would 
not  both  parties  exhaust  themselves  in  so  ruinous  a  civil  war  ? 
How  much  was  at  stake  if  he  lost ;  and  if  he  won,  whom  else 
would  he  destroy  but  his  own  subjects  ? 

Considerations  such  as  these  inclined  the  Emperor  and  his 
council  to  concessions  and  pacific  measures,  but  it  was  in  this 
very  spirit  of  concession  that,  as  others  would  have  it,  lay  the 
origin  of  the  evil.  The  Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Gratz  con- 
gratulated the  Emperor  upon  an  event,  which  would  justify 
in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  the  severest  measures  against  the 
Bohemian  Protestants.  '*  Disobedience,  lawlessness,  and  in- 
surrection," he  said,  "  went  always  hand-in-hand  with  Pro- 
testantism. Every  privilege  which  had  been  conceded  to 
the  Estates  by  himself  and  his  predecessor,  had  had  no  other 
effect  than  to  raise  their  demands.  All  the  measures  of  the 
heretics  were  aimed  against  the  imperial  authority.  Step  by 
step  had  they  advanced  from  defiance  to  defiance  up  to  this 
last  aggression ;  in  a  short  time  they  would  assail  all  that  re- 
mained to  be  assailed,  in  the  person  of  the  Emperor.  In 
arms  alone  was  there  any  safety  against  such  an  enemy— peace 
and  subordination  could  be  only  established  .upon  the  ruins 
of  their  dangerous  privileges ;  security  for  the  Catholic  belief 
was  to  be  found  onlv  in  the  total  destruction  of  this  sect     Un- 
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certain,  it  was  trae,  might  be  the  event  of  the  war,  but  in* 
evitable  was  the  ruin  if  it  were  pretermitted.  The  confiscation 
of  the  lands  of  the  rebels  would  richly  indemnify  them  for  its 
expenses,  while  the  terror  of  punishment  would  teach  the  other 
states  the  wisdom  of  a  prompt  obedience  in  future."  Were  the 
Bohemian  Protestants  to  blame,  if  they  armed  themselves  in 
time  against  the  enforcement  of  such  maxims  ?  The  insur- 
rection in  Bohemia,  besides,  was  directed  only  against  the 
successor  of  the  Emperor,  not  against  himself,  who  had  done 
nothing  to  justify  the  alarm  of  the  Protestants.  To  exclude 
this  prince  from  the  Bohemian  throne,  arms  had  before  been 
taken  up  under  Matthias,  though  as  long  as  this  Emperor 
lived,  his  subjects  had  kept  within  the  bounds  of  an  apparent 
submission. 

But  Bohemia  was  in  arms,  and  unarmed,  the  Emperor  dared 
not  even  offer  them  peace.  For  this  purpose,  Spain  supplied 
gold,  and  promised  to  send  troops  from  Italy  and  the  Nether- 
lands. Count  Bucquoi,  a  native  of  the  Netherlands,  was 
named  generalissimo,  because  no  native  could  be  trusted,  and 
Count  Dampierre,  another  foreigner,  commanded  under  him. 
Before  the  army  took  the  field,  the  Emperor  endeavoured  to 
bring  about  an  amicable  arrangement,,  by  the  publication  of  a 
manifesto.  In  this  he  assured  the  Bohemians,  **  that  he  held 
sacred  the  Letter  of  Majesty — ^that  he  had  not  formed  any 
resolutions  inimical  to  dieir  religion  or  their  privileges,  and 
that  his  present  preparations  were  forced  upon  him  by  their 
own.  As  soon  as  the  nation  laid  down  their  arms,  he  also 
would  disband  his  army."  But  tins  gracious  letter  failed  of 
its  effect,  because  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection  contrived  to 
hide  from  the  people  the  Emperor's  good  intentions.  Instead 
of  this,  they  circulated  the  most  alarming  reports  from  the 
pulpit,  and  by  pamphlets,  and  terrified  the  deluded  populace 
with  tiireatened  horrors  of  another  Saint  Bartholomew's  that 
existed  only  in  their  own  imagination.  All  Bohemia,  with 
the  exception  of  thre^  towns,  Budweiss,  Krummau,  and  Pilsen, 
took  part  in  this  insurrection.  These  three  towns,  inhabited 
principally  by  Eoman  Catholics,  alone  had  the  courage,  in  this 
general  revolt,  to  hold  out  for  the  Emperor,  who  promised 
them  assistance.  But  it  could  not  escape  Count  Thiun,  how 
dangerous  it  -was  to  leave  in  hostile  hands  three  places  of  such 
importance,  which  would  at  all  times  keep  open  for  the  im- 
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perial  troops  an  entrance  into  the  kingdom.  With  prompt 
determination  he  appeared  before  Budweiss  and  Knunmau, 
in  the  hope  of  terrifying  them  into  a  surrender.  Krummau 
surrendered,  but  ail  his  attacks  were  steadfastly  repulsed  by 
Budweiss. 

And  now,  too,  the  Emperor  began  to  show  more  earnestness 
and  energy.  Bucquoi  and  Dampderre,  with  two  armies,  fell 
upon  the  Bohemian  territories,  which  they  treated  as  a  hostile 
country.  But  the  imperial  generals  found  the  march  to 
Prague  more  difficult  than  they  had  expected.  Every  pass, 
every  position  tiiat  was  the  least  tenable,  must  be  opened  by 
the  sword,  and  resistance  increased  at  each  fresh  step  thej 
took,  for  the  outrages  of  their  troops,  chiefly  consisting  of 
Hungarians  and  Walloons,  drove  their  friends  to  revolt  and 
their  enemies  to  despair.  But  even  now  that  his  troops  had 
penetrated  into  Bohemia,  the  Emperor  continued  to  offer  the 
Estates  peace,  and  to  show  himself  ready  for  an  amicable  ad- 
justment. But  the  new  prospects  which  opened  upon  them, 
raised  the  courage  of  the  revolters.  Moravia  espoused  their 
party ;  and  from  Germany  appeared  to  them  a  defender  equally 
mtrepid  and  unexpected,  in  flie  person  of  Count  Mansfeld. 

The  heads  of  the  Evangelic  Union  had  been  silent  but  not 
inactive  spectators  of  the  movements  in  Bohemia.  Both 
were  contending  for  the  same  cause,  and  against  the  same 
enemy.  In  the  fate  of  the  Bohemians,  their  confederates  in 
the  faith  might  read  their  own ;  and  the  cause  of  this  people 
was  represented  as  of  solemn  common  concern  of  the  German 
League.  True  to  these  principles,  the  Unionists  supported 
the  courage  of  the  insurgents  by  promises  of  assistance ;  and 
a  fortunate  accident  now  enabled  them,  beyond  their  hopes, 
to  fulfil  them. 

The  instrument  by  which  the  House  of  Austria  was  humbled 
in  Germany,  was  Peter  Ernest,  Count  Mansfeld,  the  son  of  a 
distinguished  Austrian  officer,  Ernest  von  Mansfeld,  who  for 
some  time  had  commanded  with  repute  the  Spanish  army  in 
the  Netherlands.  His  first  campaigns  in  Juliers  and  Alsace 
had  been  made  in  the  service  of  this  house,  and  under  the 
banner  of  the  Archduke  Leopold,  against  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion and  the  liberties  of  Germany.  But  insensibly  won  by 
the  principles  of  this  religion,  he  abandoned  a  leader  whose 
selfishness  denied  him  the  reimbursement  of  the  monies  ex- 
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pended  in  his  came,  and  he  transferred  his  zeal  and  a  victori- 
ous sword  to  the  Evangelic  Union.  It  happened  just  then 
that  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  an  ally  of  the  Union,  demanded  as- 
sistance in  a  war  against  Spain.  They  assigned  to  him  their 
newly  acquired  servant,  and  Mansfeld  received  instructions  to 
raise  an  army  of  4000  men  in  Germany,  in  the  cause  and  in 
the  pay  of  the  duke.  The  army  was  ready  to  march  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  flamea  of  war  hurst  out  in  Bohemia, 
and  the  duke,  who  at  the  time  did  not  stand  in  need  of  its 
services,  placed  it  at  the  disposal  of  the  Union.  Nothing 
could  he  more  welcome  to  these  troops  than  the  prospect  of 
aiding  their  confederates  in  Bohemia^  at  the  cost  of  a  third 
party.  Mansfeld  received  oitlers  forthwith  to  march  with 
these  4000  men  into  that  kingdom ;  and  a  pretended  Bohe- 
mian commission  was  given  to  hlind  the  pulilic  aa  to  the  true 
author  of  this  levy. 

T^ois  Mansfeld  now  appeared  in  Bc^emia,  and,  hy  the 
occupation  of  Pilsen,  strongly  fortified  and  favourahle  to 
the  Emperor,  ohtained  a  firm  footing  in  the  country.  The 
courage  of  the  rebels  was  farther  increased  hy  succours 
which  the  Bile^an  States  despatched  to  their  assistance. 
Between  these  and  the  Imperialists,  several  battles  were 
fought,  far  indeed  from  decisive,  but  only  on  that  account 
the  more  destructive,  which  served  as  the  ]f»relude  to  a 
more  serious  war.  To  check  the  vigour  of  his  military 
operations,  a  negotiation  was  entered  into  with  the  Emperor, 
and  a  disposition  was  shown  to  accept  the  proffered  mediation 
of  Saxony.  But  before  the  event  could  prove  how  little  sin- 
cerity there  was  in  these  proposals,  the  Emperor  was  removed 
from  the  scene  by  death. 

What  now  had  Matthias  d(me  to  justify  the  expectations 
which  he  had  excited  by  the  overthrow  of  his  predecessor? 
Was  it  worth  whQe  to  ascend  a  brother's  throne  through 
guilt,  and  then  maintain  it  with  so  little  dignity,  and  leave 
jit  with  so  little  renown  ?  As  long  as  Matthias  sat  on  the 
throne,  he  had  to  atone  lor  the  imprudence  by  which  he 
had  gained  it.  To  ei^oy  the  regal  dignity  a  few  years 
sooner,  he  had  shackled  the  free  exercise  of  its  prerogatives. 
The  slender  portion  of  independeuce  left  him  by  the  growing 
power  of  the  Estates,  was  still  farther  lessened  by  the  en- 
eroaehments  of  his  relations.     Sickly  and  childless,  he  saw 
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the  attention  of  the  world  turned  to  an  ambitious  heir  who 
was  impatiently  anticipating  his  fate;  and  who,  by  his  in- 
terference with  the  closing  administration,  was  already  open- 
ing his  own. 

With  Matthias,  the  reigning  line  of  the  German  House  of 
Austria  was  in  a  manner  extinct ;  for  of  all  the  sons  of  Max- 
imilian, one  only  was  now  alive,  the  weak  and  childless  Arch- 
duke Albert,  in  the  Netherlands,  who  had  already  renounced 
his  claims  to  the  inheritance  in  favour  of  the  line  of  Gratz. 
The  Spanish  House  had  also,  in  a  secret  bond,  resigned  its 
pretensions  to  the  Austrian  possessions  in  behalf  of  the  Arch- 
duke Ferdinand  of  Styria,  in  whom  the  branch  of  Hapsburg 
was  about  to  put  forth  new  shoots,  and  the  former  greatness 
of  Austria  to  experience  a  revival. 

The  father  of  Ferdinand  was  the  Archduke  Charles  of 
Camiola,  Carinthia,  and  Styria,  the  youngest  brother  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  II» ;  his  mother  a  princess  of  Bavaria. 
Having  lost  his  father  at  twelve  years  of  age,  he  was  intrusted 
by  the  archduchess  to  the  guardianship  of  her  brother  Wil- 
liam, Duke  of  Bavaria,  imder  whose  eyes  he  was  instructed 
and  educated  by  Jesuits  at  the  Academy  of  Ingolstadt.  What 
principles  he  was  likely  to  imbibe  by  his  intercourse  with  a 
prince,  who  from  motives  of  devotion  had  abdicated  his  govern- 
ment, may  be  easily  conceived.  Care  was  taken  to  point  oat 
to  him,  on  the  one  hand,  the  weak  indulgence  of  Maximilian's 
house  towards  the  adherents  of  the  new  doctrines,  and  the 
consequent  troubles  of  their  dominions;  on  the  other,  the 
blessings  of  Bavaria,  and  the  inflexible  religious  zeal  of  its 
rulers:  between  these  two  examples  he  was  left  to  choose 
for  himself. 

Formed  in  this  school  to  be  a  stout  champion  of  the  faith, 
and  a  prompt  instrument  of  the  church,  he  left  Bavaria,  after 
a  residence  of  Ave  years,  to  assume  the  government  of  his 
hereditary  dominions.  The  Estates  of  Camiola,  Carinthia, 
and  Styria,  who,  before  doing  homage,  demanded  a  guarantee 
for  freedom  of  religion,  were  told  fibat  religious  liberty  had 
nothing  to  do  with  their  allegiance.  The  oath  was  put  to 
them  without  conditions,  and  unconditionally  taken.  Many 
years,  however,  elapsed,  ere  the  designs  which  had  been 
planned  at  Ingolstadt  were  ripe  for  execution.  Before  at- 
tempting to  carry  them  into  effect,  he  sought  in  person  at 
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Loretto  the  favour  of  the  Virgin,  and  received  the  apostolic 
benediction  in  Rome  at  the  feet  of  Clement  VIII. 

These  designs  were  nothing  less  than  the  expulsion  of 
Protestantism  from  a  country  where  it  had  the  advantage  of 
numbers,  and  had  been  legally  recognized  by  a  formal  act 
of  toleration,  granted  by  his  father  to  the  noble  and  knightly 
estates  of  the  land.  A  grant  so  formally  ratified  could  not 
be  revoked  without  danger;  but  no  difficulties  could  deter 
the  pious  pupil  of  the  Jesuits.  The  example  of  other  states, 
both  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant,  whicn  within  their  own 
territories  had  exercised  unquestioned  a  right  of  reformation, 
and  the  abuse  which  the  Estates  of  Styria  made  of  their  re- 
ligious liberties,  would  serve  as  a  justification  of  this  violent 
procedure.  Under  the  shelter  of  an  absurd  positive  law, 
those  of  equity  and  prudence  might,  it  was  thought,  be  safely 
despised.  In  the  execution  of  these  unrighteous  designs,  Fer- 
dinand did,  it  must  be  owned,  display  no  common  courage 
and  perseverance.  Without  tumult,  and  we  may  add,  with- 
out cruelty,  he  suppressed  the  Protestant  service  in  one 
town  after  another,  and  in  a  few  years,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  Germany,  this  dangerous  work  w£is  brought  to  a 
successful  end. 

But,  while  the  Roman  Catholics  admired  him  as  a  hero, 
and  the  champion  of  the  church,  the  Protestants  began  to 
combine  against  him  as  against  their  most  dangerous  enemy. 
And  yet  Matthias's  intention  to  bequeath  to  him  the  suc- 
cession, met  with  little  or  no  opposition  in  the  elective 
states  of  Austria.  Even  the  Bohemians  agreed  to  receive 
him  as  their  future  king,  on  very  favourable  conditions.  It 
was  not  until  afterwards,  when  they  had  experienced  the 
pernicious  influence  of  his  councils  on  the  administration 
of  the  Emperor,  that  their  anxiety  was  first  excited ;  and 
llien  several  projects,  in  his  handwriting,  which  an  unlucky 
chance  threw  into  their  hands,  as  they  plainly  evinced  his  dis- 
position towards  them,  carried  their  apprehension  to  the  utmost 
pitch.  In  particular,  they  were  alarmed  by  a  secret  fisunily  com- 
pact with  Spain,  by  which,  in  default  of  heirs-male  of  his  own 
body,  Ferdinand  bequeathed  to  that  crown  the  kingdom  of  Bo- 
hemia, without  first  consulting  the  wishes  of  that  nation,  and 
without  regard  to  its  right  of  free  election.  The  many  enemies, 
too,  which  by  his  reforms  in  Styria  that  prince  had  provoked 
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among  the  FrotestaBts,  were  rerj  prejudicial  to  his  interests 
in  Bohemia;  and  some  Styrian  emigrants,  who  had  taken 
refuge  there,  bringing  withi  them  into  their  adopted  country 
hearts  oyerflowing  witii  a  desire  of  revenge,  were  particularly 
active  in  exciting  the  flame  of  revolt.  Thus  ill-i^ected  did 
Ferdinand  find  the  Bohemians,  wheiD.  he  suoce^ed  Matthias. 

So  bad  an  understanding  between  the  nation  and  ihe  candi- 
date for  the  throne,  would  have  raised  a  storm  even  in  the 
most  peaceable  succession;  how  much  more  so  at  the  present 
moment,  before  the  ardour  of  insurrecticm  had  cooled;  when 
the  nation  had  just  recovered  its  dignity,  and  reasserted  its 
rights ;  when  they  trtill  held  arms  in  their  hands,  and  the 
consciousness  of  unity  had  awakened  an  enthusiastic  reliance 
on  their  own  strength;  when  by  past  success,  by  the  promises 
of  foreign  assistance,  and  by  visionary  expectations  of  the 
future,  their  courage  had  been  raised  to  an  undoubting  con- 
fidence. Disreganiing  the  rights  already  conferred  on  Fer- 
dinand, the  Estates  declared  the  throne  vacant,  and  their 
right  of  election  entirely  unfettered.  All  hopes  of  their 
peaceful  submission  were  at  an  end,  and  if  Ferdinand  wished 
still  to  wear  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  he  must  choose  between 
purchasing  it  at  the  sacrifice  of  all  that  would  make  a  crown, 
desirable,  or  winning  it  sword  in  hand. 

But  with  what  means  was  it  to  be  won  ?  Turn  his  eyes 
where  he  would,  the  fire  of  revolt  was  burning.  Silesia  had 
already  joined  the  insurgents  in  Bohemia ;  Moravia  was  on 
the  point  of  following  its  example.  In  Upper  and  Lower 
Austria  the  spirit  of  liberty  was  awake,  as  it  had  been  under 
Eodolph,  and  the  Estates  refiised  to  do  homage.  Hungary 
was  menaced  with  an  inroad  by  Prince  Bethlein  Gabor,  on 
the  side  of  Transylvania;  a  secret  arming  amdng  the  Turks 
spread  consternation  among  the  provinces  to  the  eastward; 
and,  to  complete  his  perplexities  in  his  hereditary  dominions, 
the  Protestants  also,  stimulated  by  the  general  example,  were 
again  raising  their  heads.  In  that  quarter,  their  numbers 
were  overwhelming ;  in  most  places  they  had  possession  of 
the  revenues  which  Ferdinand  would  need  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  war.  The  neutral  began  to  waver,  the  faithful 
to  be  discouraged,  the  turbulent  alone  to  be  animated  and 
confident.  One  half  of  Germany  encouraged  the  rebels,  the 
ether  inactively  awaited  the  issue;  Spanish  assistance  was 
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still  Teiy  remote.     The  moment  -wbksk,  had  brought  him 
every  thing,  threatened  also  to  d^riye  him  of  all. 

And  when  he  now,  yielding  to  the  stem  law  of  neoessity, 
made  oyertares  to  the  Bohemian  rebels,  all  his  proposals 
for  peace  were  insolently  rejected.  Count  Thnm,  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  entered  Moravia  to  bring  this  province* 
which  alone  continned  to  waver,  to  a  deckion.  The  ap- 
pearance of  their  friends  is  the  signal  of  revolt  for  the 
Moravian  Protestants.  Briinn  is  taken,  tho  remainder  of  the 
country  yields  with  free  will,  thronghont  the  province  govern- 
ment and  religion  are  dialed.  Swelling  as  it  flows,  the 
torrent  of  rebellion  pomrs  down  upon  Anstria,  where  a  party,, 
holding  similar  sentiments,  receives  it  with  a  joyM  concur- 
rence. Henceforth,  there  should  be  no  more  distinctions  of 
religion;  equality  of  rights  should  be  guaranteed  to  all 
Chnsdan  churches.  They  hear  that  a  foreign  force  has  been 
invited  into  the  country  to  oppress  llie  Bohemians.  Let  them 
be  sought  out,  and  the  enemies  of  liberty  pursued  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth.  Not  an  arm  is  raised  in  defence  of  the  Arch- 
duke, and  the  rebels,  at  length,  encamp  before  Vienna  to 
besiege  their  sovereign. 

Ferdinand  had  sent  his  children  from  Gratz,  where  they 
were  no  longer  safe,  to  the  Tyrol ;  he  himself  awaited  the 
insurgents  in  his  capital.  A  handful  of  soldiers  was  all  he 
could  oppose  to  the  enraged  multitude ;  these  few  were  with- 
out pay  or  provisions,  and  therefore  little  to  be  depended  on. 
Vienna  was  unprepared  for  a  long  siege.  The  party  of  the 
Protestants,  ready  at  any  moment  to  join  the  Bohemians,  had 
the  preponderance  in  the  city;  those  in  the  country  had 
already  begun  to  levy  troops  against  her.  Already,  in  imagina- 
tion, the  Protestant  populace  saw  the  Emperor  shut  up  in  a 
monastery,  his  territories  divided,  and  his  children  educated 
as  Protestants.  Confiding  in  secret,  and  surrounded  by  public 
enemies,  he  saw  the  chasm  every  moment  widening  to  engulf 
his  hopes  and  even  himself.  The  Bohemian  bullets  were 
already  falling  upon  the  imperial  palace,  when  sixteen  Austrian 
barons  forcibly  entered  his  chamber,  and  inveighing  against 
him  with  loud  and  bitter  reproaches,  endeavoured  to  force  him 
into  a  confederation  with  the  Bohemians.  One  of  them, 
seizing  him  by  the  button  of  his  doublet,  demanded,  in  a 
tone  of  menace,  "  Ferdinand,  wilt  thou  sign  it?" 
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Who  woidd  not  be  pardoned  had  he  wavered  in  this  frightful 
situation  ?  Yet  Ferdinand  still  remembered  the  dignity  of  a 
Boman  emperor.  No  alternative  seemed  left  to  him  but  an 
immediate  flight  or  submission;  laymen  urged  him  to  the 
one,  priests  to  the  other.  If  he  abandoned  the  city,  it  would 
fell  into  the  enemy's  hands ;  with  Vienna,  Austria  was  lost ; 
with  Austria,  the  imperial  throne.  Ferdinand  abandoned  not 
his  capital,  and  as  little  would  he  hear  of  conditions. 

The  Archduke  is  still  engaged  in  altercation  with  the 
deputed  barons,  when  all  at  once  a  sound  of  trumpets  is  heard 
in  the  palace  square.  Terror  and  astonishment  take  posses- 
sion of  all  present ;  a  fearful  report  pervades  the  palace ;  one 
deputy  after  another  disappears.  Many  of  the  nobility  and 
the  citizens  hastily  take  refuge  in  the  camp  of  Thum.  This 
sadden  change  is  effected  by  a  regiment  of  Dampierre's 
cuirassiers,  who  at  that  moment  marched  into  the  city  to 
defend  the  Archduke.  A  body  of  infantry  soon  followed; 
reassured  by  their  appearance,  several  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
citizens,  and  even  the  students  themselves,  take  up  arms.  A 
report  which  arrived  just  at  the  same  time  from  Bohemia 
made  his  deliverance  complete.  The  Flemish  general, 
Bucquoi,  had  totally  defeated  Count  Mansfeld  at  Budweiss, 
and  was  marching  upon  Prague.  The  Bohemians  hastily 
broke  up  their  camp  before  Vienna  to  protect  their  own 
capital. 

And  now  also  the  passes  were  free  which  the  enemy  had 
taken  possession  of,  in  order  to  obstruct  Ferdinand's  progress 
to  his  coronation  at  Frankfort.  If  the  accession  to  the  imperial 
throne  was  important  for  the  plans  of  the  King  of  Hungary,  it 
was  of  still  greater  consequence  at  the  present  moment,  when 
his  nothination  as  Emperor  would  afford  the  most  unsuspicious 
and  decisive  proof  of  the  dignity  of  his  person,  and  of  the 
justice  of  his  cause,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  would  give 
him  a  hope  of  support  from  the  Empire.  But  the  same  cabal 
which  opposed  him  in  his  hereditary  dominions,  laboured  also 
to  counteract  him  in  his  canvass  for  the  imperial  dignity.  No 
Austrian  prince,  they  maintained,  ought  to  ascend  the  throne ; 
least  of  all  Fer^and,  the  bigoted  persecutor  of  their  religion, 
the  slave  of  Spain  and  of  the  Jesuits.  To  prevent  this,  the 
crown  had  been  offered,  even  during  the  lifetime  of  Matthias, 
to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  on  his  refusal,  to  the  Duke  of  i 
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Savoj.    As  some  difficulty  ma  experienced  in  settling  with 
the  latter  the  conditions  of  acceptance,  it  was  sought,  at  all 
events,  to  delay  the  election  till  some  decisire  blow  in  Austria 
or  Bohemia  should  annihilate  all  the  hopes  of  Ferdinand,  and 
incapacitate  him  from  any  competition  for  this  dignity.     The 
members  of  the  Union  left  no  stone  unturned  to  gain  over 
from  Terdinand  the  Electorate  of  Saxony,  which  was  bound 
to  Austrian  interests;  they  represented  to  this  court  the 
dangers  with  which  the  Protestant  religion,  and  even  the  con- 
stitution of  the  empire,  were  threatened  by  the  principles  of 
this  prince  and  his  Spanish  alliance.     By  the  elevation  of 
Ferdinand  to  the  imperial  throne,  Germany,  they  further 
asserted,  would  be  involved  in  the  private  quarrels  of  this 
prince,  and  bring  upon  itself  the  arms  of  Bohemia.     But  in 
spite  of  all  opposing  influences,  the  day  of  election  was  fixed, 
Ferdinand  summoned  to  it  as  lawful  king  of  Bohemia,  and  his 
electoral  vote,  after  a  fruitless  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
Bohemian  Estates,  acknowledged  to  be  good.    The  votes  of 
the  three  ecclesiastical  electorates  were  for  him.  Saxony  was 
favourable  to  him,  Brandenburg  made  no  opposition,  and  a 
decided  majority  declared  him  Emperor  in  1619.     Thus  he 
saw  the  most  doubtful  of  his  crowns  placed  first  of  all  on  his 
head ;  but  a  few  days  after  he  lost  that  which  he  had  reckoned 
among  the  most  certain  of  his  possessions.  While  he  was  thus 
elected  Emperor  in  Frankfort,  he  was  in  Prague  deprived  of 
the  Bohemian  throne. 

Almost  all  of  his  German  hereditary  dominions  had  in  the 
meantime  entered  into  a  formidable  league  with  the  Bohemians, 
whose  insolence  now  exceeded  all  bounds.    In  a  general  Diet, 
the  latter,  on  the  17th  of  August,  1619,  proclaimed  the  Emperor 
an  enemy  to  the  Bohemian  reUgion  and  liberties,  who  by  his 
pernicious  counsels  had  alienated  from  them  the  affections  of 
the  late  Emperor,  had  fiimished  troops  to  oppress  them,  had 
given  their  country  as  a  prey  to  foreigners,  and  finally,  in 
contravention  of  the  national  rights,  had  bequeathed   the 
crown,  by  a  secret  compact,  to  Spain :  they  therefore  declared 
that  he  had  forfeited  whatever  title  he  might  otherwise  have 
had  to  the  crown,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  a  new  elec- 
tion.    As  this  sentence  was  pronounced  by  Protestants,  their 
choice  could  not  well  fall  upon  a  Boman  Catholic  prince, 
though,  to  save  appearanoes,  some  voices  were  raised  for 
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Bavaria  and  Savoy.  But  the  violent  religious  animosities 
which  divided  the  evangelical  and  the  reformed  parties  among 
the  Protestants,  impeded  for  some  time  the  election  even  of  a 
Protestant  king;  till  at  last  the  address  and  activity  of  the 
Calvinists  carried  the  day  from  the  numerical  superiority  ot 
the  Lutherans. 

Among  all  the  princes  who  were  competitors  for  this 
dignity,  the  Elector  Palatine  Frederick  V.  had  the  best 
grounded  claims  on  the  confidence  and  gratitude  of  the 
Bohemians ;  and  among  them  all,  Hiere  was  no  one  in  whose 
case  the  private  interests  of  particular  Estates,  and  the  attach* 
ment  of  the  people,  seemed  to  be  justified  by  so  many  consi- 
derations of  state.  Frederick  V.  was  of  a  free  and  lively 
spirit,  of  great  gdbdness  of  heart,  and  regal  liberality.  He 
was  the  head  of  the  Calviniatic  paxty  in  Germany,  the  leader 
of  the  Union,  whose  resources  were  at  his  disposal,  a  near 
relation  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  a  son-in-law  of  the  King 
of  Great  Britain,  who  might  lend  him  his  powerful  support 
All  these  considerations  were -prominently  and  successfully 
brought  forward  by  the  Calvinists,  and  Frederick  V.  was 
chosen  king  by  the  Assembly  at  Prague,  amidst  prayers  and 
tears  of  joy. 

The  whole  proceedings  of  the  Diet  at  Prague  had  been 
premeditated,  and  Frederick  himself  had  taken  too  active  a 
share  in  the  matter  to  feel  at  all  surprised  at  the  offer  made 
to  him  by  the  Bohemians.  But  now  the  immediate  glitter  of 
this  tlirone  dazzled  him,  and  the  magnitude  both  of  his  eleva- 
tion and  his  delinquency  made  his  weak  mind  to  tremble. 
After  the  usual  manner  of  pusUlanimous  £^irits,  he  sought  to 
confirm  himself  in  his  purpose  by  the  opimons  of  others ;  but 
these  opinions  had  no  wdght  with  him  when  they  ran  counter 
to  his  own  cherished  wishes.  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  of  whom 
he  sought  advice,  all  his  brother  electors,  all  who  compared 
the  magnitude  of  the  design  with  his  capacities  and  resources^ 
warned  him  of  the  danger  into  which  he  was  about  to  rush. 
Even  King  James  of  England  preferred  to  see  his  son-in-law 
deprived  of  this  crown,  than  that  the  sacred  majesty  of  kings 
should  be  outraged  by  so  dangerous  a  precedent.  But  of  what 
avail  was  the  voice  of  prudence  against  the  seductive  glitter 
of  a  crown  ? .  In  the  moment  of  boldest  determination,  when 
they  are  indignantly  rejecting  the  consecrated  branch  of  a  race 
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intHcIi  had  governed  them  for  two  centuries,  a  free  people 
throws  itself  into  his  arms.  Confiding  in  his  coorage,  they 
choose  him  as  their  leader  in  the  dangennis  career  of  ^oiy 
and  liberty.  To  him,  as  to  its  bom  champion,  an  oppressed 
religion  looks  for  shelter  and  support  against  its  perseciitom. 
Could  he  have  the  weakness  to  listen  to  his  fears,  and  to 
betray  the  cause  of  religion  and  liberty?  This  zeligioii  pro- 
claims to  him  its  own  preponderance,  and  the  weakness  of  its 
rrral, — two-thirds  of  the  power  of  Austria  are  now  in  arms 
i^sdnst  Austria  itself,  while  a  formidable  confederacy,  already 
formed  in  Transylyania,  would,  by  a  hostile  attack,  further  diflk 
tract  even  the  weak  remnant  of  its  power.  Could  inducements 
such  as  these  fail  to  awaken  his  ambition,  or  such  hopes  to 
animate  and  inflame  his  resolution  ? 

A  few  moments  of  calm  consideration  would  have  sufficed 
to  show  the  danger  of  the  undertaking,  and  the  comparatiye 
worthlessness  of  the  prize.  But  the  temptation  spoke  to  his 
feelings ;  the  warning  only  to  his  reason.  It  was  his  mis- 
fortune that  his  nearest  and  most  influential  counsellcnrs 
espoused  the  side  of  his  passions.  The  aggrandizement  of 
their  master's  power  opened  to  the  ambition  and  avarice 
of  his  Palatine  servants  an  unlimited  field  for  their  gratifica- 
tion; this  anticipated  triumph  of  their  church  kindled  the 
ardour  of  the  Ccdvinistic  fanatic.  Could  a  mind  so  weak  as 
that  of  Ferdinand  resist  the  delusions  of  his  counseUors, 
who  exaggerated  his  resources  and  his  strength,  as  much  as 
they  underrated  those  of  his  enemies ;  or  the  exhortations  of 
his  preachers,  who  annoimced  the  efi^isions  of  their  fanatical 
zeal  as  the  immediate  inspiration  of  heaven?  The  dreams  of 
astrology  filled  his  mind  with  visionary  hopes;  even  love 
conspired,  with  its  irresistible  &scination,  to  complete  the 
seduction.  "  Had  you,*'  demanded  the  Electress,  "  confi- 
dence enough  in  yourself  to  accept  the  hand  of  a  king's 
daughter,  and  have  you  misgivings  about  taking  a  crown 
which  is  voluntarily  offered  you  ?  I  would  rather  eat  bread 
at  thy  kingly  table,  than  feast  at  thy  electoral  board." 

Frederick  accepted  the  Bohemian  crown.  The  coronation 
was  celebrated  with  unexampled  pomp  at  Pn^e,  for  the 
nation  displayed  all  its  riches  in  honour  of  its  own  work. 
Silesia  and  Moravia,  the  adjoining  provinces  to  Bohemia,, 
followed  their  example,  and  did  homage  to  Frederick.     The 
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reformed  faith  was  enthroned  in  all  the  churches  of  the 
kingdom;  the  rejoicings  were  unbounded,  their  attachment 
to  their  new  king  bordered  on  adoration.  Denmark  and 
Sweden,  Holland  and  Venice,  and  several  of  the  Dutch 
states,  acknowledged  him  as  lawful  sovereign,  and  Frede* 
rick  now  prepared  to  maintain  his  new  acquisition. 

His  principal  hopes  rei^d  on  Prince  Bethlem  Gabor  of 
Transylvania.  This  formidable  enemy  of  Austria,  and  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  church,  not  content  with  the  principality 
which,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Turks,  he  had  wrested  from 
his  legitimate  prince,  Gabriel  Bathosi,  gladly  seized  this  op- 
portunity of  aggrandizing  himself  at  the  expense  of  Austria, 
which  had  hesitated  to  acknowledge  him  as  sovereign  of 
Transylvania.  An  attack  upon  Hungary  and  Austria  was 
concerted  with  the  Bohemian  rebels,  and  both  armies  were 
to  unite  before  the  capital.  Meantime,  Bethlem  Gabor, 
under  the  mask  of  friendship,  disguised  the  true  object  of 
his  warlike  preparations,  artfully  promising  the  Emperor  to 
lure  the  Bohemians  into  the  toils,  by  a  pretended  offer  of 
assistance,  and  to  deliver  up  to  him  alive  tiie  leaders  of  the 
insurrection.  All  at  once,  however,  he  appeared  in  a  hostile 
attitude  in  Upper  Hungary.  Before  him  went  terror,  and 
devastation  behind;  all  opposition  yielded,  and  at  Pres- 
burg  he  received  the  Hungarian  crown.  The  Emperors 
brother,  who  governed  in  Vienna,  trembled  for  the  capi- 
tal. He  hastHy  summoned  Genenil  Bucquoi  to  his  assist- 
ance, and  the  retreat  of  the  Imperialists  drew  the  Bohe- 
mians, a  second  time,  before  the  walls  of  Vienna.  Eein- 
forced  by  twelve  thousand  Transylvanians,  and  soon  after 
joined  by  the  victorious  army  of  Bethlem  Gabor,  they 
Again  menaced  the  capital  with  assault;  all  the  countiy 
•round  Vienna  was  laid  waste,  the  navigation  of  the  Danube 
closed,  all  supplies  cut  oif,  and  the  horrors  of  fEimine  were 
threatened.  Ferdinand,  hastily  recalled  to  his  capital  by 
this  urgent  danger,  saw  himself  a  second  time  on  the  brink 
of  ruin.  But  want  of  provisions,  and  the  inclement  weather, 
£nally  compelled  the  Bohemians  to  go  into  quarters,  a  de- 
feat in  Hungary  recalled  Bethlem  Gabor,  and  thus  once 
more  had  fortune  rescued  the  Emperor. 

In  a  few  weeks  the  scene  was  changed,  and  by  his  pru- 
dence and  activity  Ferdinand  improved  his  position  as  rapidly 
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as  Frederick,  by  indolence  and  impolicy,  rained  his.  The 
Estates  of  Lower  Austria  were  regained  to  their  allegiance 
hj  a  confirmation  of  their  privileges ;  and  the  few  who  still 
held  out  were  declared  guilty  of  leu-majesti  and  high  trea* 
8on.  During  the  election  of  Frankfort,  he  had  contrived,  by 
personal  representations,  to  win  over  to  his  cause  the  eccle* 
siastical  electors,  and  also  Maximilian,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  at 
Munich.  The  whole  issue  of  the  war,  the  fate  of  Frederick 
and  the  Emperor,  were  now  dependent  on  the  part  which 
the  Union  and  the  League  should  take  in  the  troubles  of 
Bohemia.  It  was  evidently  of  importance  to  all  the  Fro- 
'  testants  of  Germany  that  ihe  King  of  Bohemia  should  be 
supported,  while  it  was  equally  the  interest  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  the  Emperor.  If  the 
Protestants  succeeded  in  Bohemia,  all  the  Roman  Catholic 
princes  in  Germany  might  tremble  for  their  possessions; 
if  they  £Euled,  the  Emperor  would  give  laws  to  Protestant 
Germany.  Thus  Ferdmand  put  the  League,  Frederick  the 
Union,  in  motion.  The  ties  of  relationship  and  a  personal 
attachment  to  the  Emperor,  his  brother-in-law,  with  whom 
he  had  been  educated  at  Ingolstadt,  zeal  for  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion,  which  seemed  to  be  in  the  most  imminent 
peril,  and  the  suggestions  of  the  Jesuits,  combined  with  the 
suspicious  movements  of  the  Union,  moved  the  Duke  of 
Bavaria,  and  all  the  princes  of  the  League,  to  make  the 
cause  of  Ferdinand  their  own. 

According  to  the  terms  of  a  treaty  with  the  Emperor, 
which  assured  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  compensation  for  all  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  or  the  losses  he  might  sustain,  Maxi- 
ic^an  took,  with  full  powers,  the  command  of  the  troops  of 
the  League,  which  were  ordered  to  march  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Emperor  against  the  Bohemian  rebels.  The  leaders 
of  the  Union,  instead  of  delaying  by  every  means  this  dan- 
gerous coalition  of  the  League  with  the  Emperor,  did 
every  thing  in  their  power  to  accelerate  it.  Could  they, 
they  thought,  but  once  drive  the  Roman  Catholic  League  to 
take  an  open  part  in  the  Bohemian  war,  they  might  reckon 
on  similar  measures  from  all  the  members  and  allies  of  the 
Union.  Without  some  open  step  taken  by  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics against  the  Union,  no  effectual  confederacy  of  the 
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Protestant  powers  was  to  be  looked  for.  They  seized,  there- 
fore, the  present  emergency  of  the  troubles  in  Bohemia  to 
demand  from  the  Boman  Catholics  the  abo]ition  of  their  past 
grievances,  and  full  seeuiity  for  the  future  exercise  of  their 
rddgion.  They  addressed  this  demand,  which  was  moreoTer 
couched  in  threatening  language,  to  the  Buke  of  Bayaria,  as 
the  head  of  the  Boman  Catholics,  and  they  insisted  on  an  im- 
mediate and  categorical  answer.  Maximilian  might  decide  for 
or  against  them,  still  their  point  was  gained ;  his  concession, 
if  he  yielded,  would  deprive  the  Eoman  Catholic  party  of  its 
most  power^l  protector;  his  refusal  would  arm  the  whole 
Protestant  party,  and  render  inevitable  a  war  in  which  they 
hoped  to  be  the  conquerors.  Maximilian,  firmly  attached  to 
tlie  opposite  party  from  so  many  other  considerations,  took  the 
demands  of  the  Union  as  a  formal  declaration  of  hostilities,  and 
quickened  his  preparations.  Wliile  Bavaria  and  the  League 
were  thus  arming  in  the  Emperor's  cause,  negotiations  for  a 
subsidy  were  opened  vrith  the  Spanish  court.  All  the  dif- 
ficulties with  which  the  indolent  policy  of  that  ministry  met 
this  demand  were  happily  surmounted  by  the  imperial  am* 
bassador  at  Madrid,  Count  Khevenhuller.  In  addition  to  a 
subsidy  of  a  million  of  florins,  which  from  time  to  time  were 
doled  out  by  this  court,  an  attack  upon  the  Lower  Palatinate, 
from  the  side  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  was  at  the  same 
time  agreed  upon. 

During  these  attempts  to  draw  all  the  Boman  Catholio 
powers  into  the  League,  the  Protestants  laboured  vdth  equal 
activity  to  cement  their  confederacy.  To  this  ei^d,  it  was 
important  to  alarm  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  the  other 
Evangelical  powers,  and  accordingly  the  Union  were  diligent 
in  propagating  a  rumour  that  the  preparations  of  the  League 
had  for  their  object  to  deprive  them  of  the  ecclesiastical 
foundations  they  had  secularized.  A  written  assurance  to 
the  contrary  calmed  the  fears  of  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  whom 
moreover  private  jealousy  of  the  Palatine,  and  the  insinua- 
tions of  his  chaplain,  who  was  in  the  pay  of  Austria,  and 
mortification  at  having  been  passed  over  by  the  Bohemians 
in  the  election  to  the  throne,  strongly  inclined  to  the  side  of 
Austria.  The  fEmaticism  of  the  Lutherans  could  never  for- 
giye  the  reformed  party  for  having  drawn,  as  they  expressed 
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it»  SO  manj  fair  provinces  into  the  galf  of  Galvinism,  and 
rejecting  the  Roman  Antichrist  only  to  maJse  way  for  an  Hel* 
Tetiancme. 

-  While  Ferdinand  used  every  effort  to  improve  the  nnfei^ 
Tonrable  situation  of  his  a£OuKS,  Frederick  was  daily  injuring 
his  good  cause.  By  his  close  and  questionable  connexion 
with  the  Prince  of  Transylvania,  the  open  ally  of  the  Porte, 
he  gave  offence  to  weak  minds;  and  a  general  rumour  ac- 
cused him  of  furthering  his  own  ambition  at  the  expense  of 
Christendom,  and  arming  the  Turks  against  Germany.  His 
inconsiderate  zeal  for  &e  Calvinistic  scheme  irritated  the 
Lutherans  of  Bohemia,  his  attacks  on  image-worship  incensed 
the  Papists  of  this  kingdom  against  him.  New  and  oppress- 
ive imposts  alienated  the  affections  of  all  his  subjects.  The 
disappointed  hopes  of  the  Bohemian  nobles  cooled  their  zeal ; 
the  ahsenoe  of  foreign  succours  abated  their  confidence.  In- 
rtead  of  devoting  himself  with  untiring  energies  to  the  affairs 
of  his  kingdom,  Frederick  wasted  his  time  in  amusements ; 
instead  of  filling  his  treasury  by  a  wise  economy,  he  squan- 
dered his  revenues  by  a  needless  theatrical  pomp,  and  a 
misplaced  munificence.  With  a  light-minded  carelessness,  he 
did  but  gaze  at  himself  in  his  new  dignity,  and  in  the  ill- 
timed  desire  to  enjoy  his  erown,  he  forgot  the  more  pressing 
duty  of  securing  it  on  his  head. 

But  greatly  as  men  had  erred  in  their  opinion  of  him,  Fre- 
derick himself  had  not  less  miscalculated  his  foreign  resources. 
Most  of  the  members  of  the  Union  considered  the  affairs  of 
Bohemia  as  foreign  to  the  real  object  of  their  confederacy ; 
others,  who  were  devoted  to  him,  were  overawed  by  fear  of 
the  Emperor.  Saxony  and  Hesse  Darmstadt  had  already 
been  gained  over  by  Ferdinand;  Lower  Austria,  on  which 
side  a  powerful  diversion  had  been  looked  for,  had  made  its  sub- 
mission to  the  Emperor ;  and  Bethlem  Gabor  had  concluded 
a  truce  with  him.  By  its  embassies,  the  court  of  Vienna  had 
induced  Denmark  to  remain  inactive,  and  to  occupy  Sweden  in 
a  war  with  the  Poles.  The  republic  of  Holland  had  enough  to 
do  to  defend  itself  against  the  arms  of  the  Spaniards ;  Venice 
and  Saxony  remained  inactive ;  King  James  of  England  was 
overreached  by  the  artifice  of  Spain.  One  Mend  after  another 
withdrew ;  one  hope  vanished  after  another — so  rapidly  in  a 
few  months  was  every  thing  changed. 
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In  the  mean  time,  the  leaders  of  the  Union  assembled  an 
anuy; — ^the  Emperor  and  the  League  did  the  same.  The 
troops  of  the  latter  were  assembled  under  the  bannera  of 
Maximilian  at  Donauwerth,  those  of  the  Union  at  Ulm,  under 
the  Margrave  of  Anspach.  The  decisive  moment  seemed  at 
length  to  have  arrived  which  was  to  end  these  long  dissen- 
sions by  a  vigorous  blow,  and  irrevocably  to  settle  the  relation 
of  the  two  churches  in  Germany.  Anxiously  on  the  stretch 
was  the  expectation  of  both  parties.  How  great  then  was 
their  astonishment  when  suddenly  the  intelligence  of  peace 
arrived,  and  both  armies  separated  without  striking  a  blow  1 

The  intervention  of  Franca  e£fected  this  peace,  which  was 
equally  acceptable  to  both  parties.  The  French  cabinet,  no 
longer  swayed  by  the  counsels  of  Henry  the  Great,  and  whose 
maxims  of  state  were  perhaps  not  applicable  to  the  present  con- 
dition of  that  kingdom,  was  now  far  less  alarmed  at  the  prepon- 
derance of  Austria,  than  of  the  increase  which  would  accrue  to  the 
strength  of  the  Calvinists,  if  the  Palatine  house  should  be 
able  to  retain  the  throne  of  Bohemia.  Involved  at  the  time 
in  a  dangerous  conflict  with  its  own  Calvinistic  subjects,  it 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  France  that  the  Protestant 
faction  in  Bohemia  should  be  suppressed  before  the  Huguenots 
could  copy  their  dangerous  example.  In  order  therefore 
to  fietcilitate  the  Emperor's  operations  against  the  Bohemians, 
she  offered  her  mediation  to  the  Union  and  the  League,  and 
effected  this  unexpected  treaty,  of  which  the  main  article  was, 
^*  That  the  Union  should  abandon  all  interference  in  the  af- 
fairs of  Bohemia,  and  confine  the  aid  which  they  might  afford 
to  Frederick  the  Fifth,  to  his  Palatine  territories."  To  this 
disgraceful  treaty,  the  Union  were  moved  by  the  firmness  of 
Maximilian,  and  the  fear  of  being  pressed  at  once  by  tho 
troops  of  the  League,  and  a  new  Imperial  army  which  was  on 
its  march  from  the  Netherlands. 

The  whole  force  of  Bavaria  and  the  League  was  now  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Emperor  to  be  employed  against  the  Bohe- 
mians, who  by  the  pacification  of  Ulm  were  abandoned  to 
their  fate.  With  a  rapid  movement,  and  before  a  rumour  of  the 
proceedings  at  Ulm  could  reach  there,  Maximilian  appeared 
in  Upper  Austria,  when  the  Estates,  surprised  and  unpre- 
pared for  an  enemy,  purchased  the  Emperor's  pardon  by  an 
immediate  and  unconditional  submission.    In  Lower  Austria^. 
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the  duke  farmed  a  junctioii  with  the  troopa  from,  the  Low 
Oouotries  under  Bucquoi,  and  without  loss  of  time  the  united 
Imperial  and  Bavarian  forces^  amounting  to  50,000  men,  en- 
tered Bohemia.  All  the  Bohemian  troops,  which  were  dis- 
persed over  Lower  Austria  and  Moravia,  were  driven  hefora 
them;  every  town  which  attempted  resistance  was  quickly 
taken  by  storm ;  others,  terrified  by  the  report  d  tha  punish- 
ment ii^icted  on  these,  voluntarily  opened  their  gates ;  n<h 
thing  in  short  interrupted  the  impetuous  career  of  Maximi* 
lian.  The  Bohemian  army,  commanded  by  the  brave  Prince 
Christian  of  Anhalt,  retreated  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Prague ;  where,  under  the  walls  of  the  city,  Maximilian 
offered  him  battle. 

The  wretched  condition  in  which  he  hoped  to  surprise  the 
insurgents,  justified  the  rapidity  of  the  duke  s  movements, 
and  secured  him  the  victory.  Frederick's  army  did  not 
amount  to  30,000  men.  Eight  thousand  of  these  were  fur- 
nished by  the  Prince  of  Anhalt;  10,000  were  Hungarians, 
whom  Bethlem  Gabor  had  despatched  to  his  assistance.  An 
inroad  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony  upon  Lusatia,  had  cut  off  all 
succours  from  that  countiy,  and  from  Silesia ;  the  pacification 
of  Austria  put  an  end  to  all  his  expectations  from  that  quar* 
1  er ;  Bethlem  Gabor,  his  most  powerful  ally,  remained  inactive 
in  Transylvania ;  the  Union  had  betrayed  his  cause  to  the  Em- 
peror. Nothing  remained  to  him  but  his  Bohemians ;  and 
they  were  without  goodwill  to  his  cause,  and  without  unity 
and  courage.  The  Bohemian  magnates  were  indignant  that 
German  generals  should  be  put  over  their  heads;  Count 
Mansfeld  remained  in  Pilsen,  at  a  distance  from  the  camp» 
to  avoid  the  mortification  of  serving  under  Anhalt  and  Hohon- 
lohe.  The  soldiers,  in  want  of  necessaries,  became  dispirited ; 
and  the  little  discipline  that  was  observed,  gave  occasion  to 
bitter  complaints  from  the  peasantry.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Frederick  made  his  appearance  in  the  camp,  in  the  hope  of 
reviving  the  courage  of  the  soldiers  by  his  presence,  and  of 
kindling  the  emulation  of  the  nobles  by  his  example. 

The  Bohemians  had  begun  to  entrench  themselves  on  the 
White  Mountain  near  Prague,  when  they  were  attacked  by 
the  Imperial  and  Bavarian  armies,  on  ^e  8th  November, 
1620.  In  the  beginning  of  the  action,  some  advantages  were 
gained  by  the  cavalry  of  the  Prince  of  Anhalt ;  but  the  supe- 
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rior  numbers  of  the  euemy  soon  neutralized  them.  The 
ehazige  of  the  Bavarians  and  Walloons  was  irresistihle.  The 
Hungarian  cayaLry  was  the  first  to  retreat.  The  Bohemian 
in^tiy  soon  followed  their  example ;  and  the  Germans  were 
it  last  carried  along  with  them  in  the  general  fii^t.  Ten 
4sannon8,  composing  thie  whole  of  Frederick's  artillery,  were 
taken  by  the  enemy;  four  thousand  Bohemians  fell  in  the 
flight  and  on  the  field ;  while  of  the  Imperialists  and  soldiers 
of  the  League  only  a  few  hundred  were  killed.  In  leas  than 
an  hour  this  decisive  action  was  over.     ^ 

Frederick  was  seated  at  table  in  Prague,  while  his  army 
was  thus  cut  to  pieces.  It  is  probable  that  he  had  not  ex- 
pected the  attack  on  this  day,  since  he  had  .ordered  an  enter- 
tainment for  it.  A  messenger  summoned  him  from  table,  to 
show  him  from  the  walls  the  whole  frightful  scene.  He  re^ 
quested  a  cessation  of  hostilities  for  twenty-fout  hours  for  de- 
liberation ;  but  eight  was  all  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  would  allow 
him.  '  Frederick  availed  himself  of  these  to  fly  by  night  from 
the  capital,  with  his  wife,  and  the  chief  officers  of  his  army. 
This  flight  was  so  hurried,  that,  the  Prince  of  Anhalt  left  be- 
hind him  his  most  private  papers,  and  Frederick  his  crown* 
^*  I  know  now  what  I  am,"  said  this  unfortunate  prince  to 
those  who  endeavoured  to  comfort  him;  "there  are  virtues 
which  misfortune  only  can  teach  us,  and  it  is  in  adversity 
alone  that  princes  learn  to  know  themselves." 

Prague  was  not  irretrievably  lost  when  Fredmck's  pusil- 
knimily  abandoned  it.  The  light  troops  of  Mansfeld  were 
still  in  Pilsen,  and  were  not  engaged  in  the  action.  Beth- 
lem  Gabor  might  at  any  moment  have  assumed  an  offensive 
attitude,  and  drawn  off  the  Emperor's  army  to  the  Hungarian 
finontier.  The  defeated  Bohemians  might  rally.  Sickness, 
famine,  and  the  inclement  weather,  might  wear  out  the 
enemy ;  but  all  these  hopes  disappeared  before  the  immediate 
alarm.  Frederick  dreaded  the  fickleness  of  the  Bohemians, 
who  might  probably  yield  to  the  temptation  to  purchase,  by 
the  surrender  of  his  person,  the  pardon  of  ihe  Emperor. 

Thum,  and  those  of  this  party  who  were  in  the  same  con- 
demnation with  him,  found  it  equally  inexpedient  to  await 
their  destiny  within  the  walls  of  Prague.  They  retired  to- 
wards Moravia,  with  a  view  of  seeking  refuge  in  Transylvania. 
Frederick  fled  to  Breslau,  where,  however,  he  only  remained 
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a  short  time.  He  removed  from  thence  to  the  court  of  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  finally  took  shelter  in  Hol^ 
land. 

The  battle  of  Pragne  had  decided  the  £Kte  of  BohemiA. 
Pn^e  surrendered  €ie  next  day  to  the  yictors ;  the  other 
towns  followed  the  example  of  the  capital.  The  Estates  did 
homage  without  conditions,  and  the  same  was  done  by  those 
of  Silesia  and  Moravia.  The  Emperor  allowed  three  months 
to  elapse,  before  instituting  any  inquiry  into  the  past  Beesw 
sured  by  this  apparent  clemency,  many  who,  at  first,  had  fled 
in  terror  appeared  again  in  the  capital.  All  at  once,'however, 
the  storm  burst  forth ;  forty-eight  of  the  most  active  among 
the  insurgents  were  arrested  on  the  same  day  and  hour,  and 
tried  by  an  extraordinary  commission,  composed  of  native  Bo- 
hemians and  Austrians.  Of  these,  twenty-seven,  and  of  the 
common  people  an  immense  number,  expired  on  the  scaffold. 
The  absenting  offenders  were  summoned  to  appear  to  their 
trial,  and  fEiiliiig  to  do  so,  condemned  to  death,  as  traitors  and 
offenders  against  his  Catholic  Majesty,  their  estates  confis- 
cated, and  their  names  affixed  to  the  ^dlows.  The  property 
also  of  the  rebels  who  had  flEdlen  in  the  field  was  seized. 
This  tyranny  might  have  been  borne,  as  it  affected  individuals 
only,  and  while  the  ruin  of  one  enriched  another ;  but  more  in- 
tolerable was  the  oppression  which  extended  to  the  whole 
kingdom^  without  exception.  All  the  Protestant  preachers 
were  banished  from  the  country ;  the  Bohemians  first,  and 
afterwards  those  of  Germany.  The  Letter  of  Majesty,  Ferdi- 
nand tore  with  his  own  hand,  and  burnt  the  seal.  Seven 
years  after  the  batde  of  Prague,  the  toleration  of  the  Protest- 
ant religion  within  the  kingdom  was  entirely  revoked.  But 
the  violence  which  the  Emperor  allowed  himself  against  the 
religious  privileges  of  his  subjects,  he  carefully  abstained 
from  exercising  against  their  political  constitution ;  and  while 
he  deprived  them  of  the  liberty  of  thought,  he  magnanimoiislf 
left  Ihem  the  prerogative  of  taxing  themselves. 

The  victory  of  the  White  Mountain  put  Ferdinand  in  pos- 
session of  all  his  dominions.  It  even  invested  him  with 
greater  authority  over  them  than  his  predecessors  enjoyed, 
since  their  allegiance  had  been  unconditionally  pledged  to 
him,  and  no  Letter  of  Majesty  now  existed  to  limit  his  sove- 
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reignty.    All  his  -wishes  were  now  gratified,  to  a  aegree  sur- 
passing his  most  sanguine  expectations. 

It  was  now  in  his  power  to  dismiss  his  allies,  and  disband 
his  army.  If  he  was  just,  there  was  an  end  of  the  war — if  he 
was  both  magnanimous  and  just,  pimishment  was  also  at  an 
end.  The  fate  of  Germany  was  in  his  hands ;  the  happiness 
and  misery  of  millions  depended  on  the  resolution  he  should 
take.  Never  was  so  great  a  decision  resting  on  a  single  mind ; 
never  did  the  blindness  of  one  man  produce  so  much  ruin. 
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The  resolution  which  Ferdinand  now  adopted,  gave  to  the 
war  a  new  direction,  a  new- scene,  and  new  actors.  From  a 
rebellion  in  Bohemia,  and  the  chastisement  of  rebels,  a  war 
extended  first  to  Germany,  and  afterwards  to  Europe.  It  is, 
therefore,  necessary  to  taJke  a  general  survey  of  the  state  of 
affiurs  both  in  Germany  and  the  rest  of  Europe. 

Unequally  as  the  territory  of  Germany  and  the  privileges 
of  its  members  were  divided  among  the  Eoman  Catholics  and 
the  Protestants,  neither  party  could  hope  to  maintain  itself 
against  the  encroachments  of  its  adversary  otherwise  than  by 
a  prudent  use  of  its  peculiar  advantages,  and  by  a  politic 
union  among  themselves.  If  the  Eoman  Catholics  were  the 
more  numerous  party,  and  more  favoured  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  empire,  the  Protestants,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
the  advantage  of  possessing  a  more  compact  and  populous 
line  of  torritories,  valiant  princes,  a  warlike  nobility,  numer- 
ous armies,  flourishing  free  towns,  the  command  of  the 
sea,  and  even  at  the  worst,  certainty  of  support  from 
Eoman  Catholic  states.  If  the  Catholics  could  arm  Spain 
and  Italy  in  their  favour,  the  republics  of  Venice,  Holland, 
and  England,  opened  their  treasures  to  the  Protestants, 
while  the  states  of  the  North,  and  the  formidable  power  of 
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Turkey,  stood  ready  tp  afford  them  prompt  assistance.  Brand- 
enburg, Saxony,  and  the  Palatinate,  opposed  three  Protestant 
to  three  Ecclesiastical  votes  in  the  Electoral  College ;  while 
to  the  Elector  of  Bohemia,  as  to  the  Archduke  of  Austria, 
the  possession  of  the  Imperial  dignity  was  an  important  check, 
if  the  Protestants  properly  avaSed  themselves  of  it.  The 
sword  of  the  Union  might  keep  within  its  sheath  the  sword  of 
the  League;  or  if  matters  actually  came  to  a  war,  might 
make  the  issue  of  it  doubtful.  But,  unfortunately,  private 
interests  dissolved  the  band  of  union  which  should  have 
held  together  the  political  members  of  the  empire.  This 
critical  conjuncture  found  nonid  but  second-rate  actors  on  the 
political  stage,  and  the  decisive  moment  was  neglected  be-  ^ 
cause  the  courageous  were  deficient  in  power,  and  the  power- 
ful in  sagacity,  courage,  and  resolution. 

The  Elector  of  Saxony  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Ger- 
man Protestants,  by  the  services  of  his  ancestor  Maurice,  by 
the  extent  of  his  territories,  and  by  the  influence  of  his 
electoral  vote.  Upon  the  resolution  he  might  adopt,  the 
fate  of  the  contending  parties  seemed  to  depend ;  and  John 
George  was  not  insensible  to  the  advantages  which  this 
important  situation  procured  him.  Equally  valuable  as  an 
ally,  both  to  the  Emperor  and  to  the  Protestant  Union,  he 
cautiously  avoided  committing  himself  to  either  party; 
neither  trusting  himself  by  any  irrevocable  declaration  en- 
tirely to  the  gratitude  of  the  Emperor,  nor  renouncing  the  ad- 
vantages which  were  to  be  gained  from  his  fears.  Uninfected 
by  the  contagion  of  religious  and  romantic  enthusiasm  which 
hurried  sovereign  after  sovereign  to  risk  both  cro\ra  and  life 
on  the  hazard  of  war,  John  George  aspired  to  the  more  solid  re- 
nown of  improving  and  advancing  the  interests  of  his  territories. 
His  cotemporaries  accused  him  of  forsaking  the  Protestant 
cause  in  the  very  midst  of  the  storm;  of  preferring  the 
aggrandizement  of  his  house  to  the  emancipation  of  his 
country;  of  exposing  the  whole  Evangelical  or  Lutheran 
church  of  Germany  to  ruin,  rather  than  raise  an  arm  in  de- 
fence of  the  Reformed  or  Oalvinists ;  of  injuring  the  common 
cause  by  his  suspicious  friendship  more  seriously  than  the 
open  enmity  of  its  avowed  opponents.  But  it  would  have 
been  well  if  his  accusers  had  imitated  the  wise  policy  of  the 
Elector.     If,  despite  of  the  prudent  policy,  the  Saxons,  like 
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all  others,  groaDod  at  the  cradties  which  marked  the  Empe- 
ror's progress ;  if  all  Germany  was  a  witness  how  Ferdinand  / 
deceived  his  confederates  and  txifled  with  his  engagements  ; 
if  even  the  Elector  himself  at  last  perceived  thifk—the  more 
shame  to  the  Emperor  who  could  so  basely  betray  such  im- 
plicit confidence. 

If  an  excessive  reliance  on  the  Emperor,  and  the  hope  of 
enlarging  his  territories,  tied  the  hands  of  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  the  weak  George  William,  Elector  of  Brandenburg, 
was  still  more  shamefully  fettered  by  fear  of  Austria,  and  of 
the  loss  of  his  dominions.  What  Was  made  a  reproach  against 
these  princes  would  have  preserved  to  the  Elector  Puatine 
his  fame  and  his  kingdom.  A  rash  confidence  in  his  untried 
strength,  the  influence  of  French  counsels,  and  the  tempta- 
tion of  a  crown,  had  seduced  that  unfortunate  prince  into  an 
enterprise  for  which  he  had  neither  adequate  genius  nor 
political  capacity.  The  partition  of  his  territories  among  dis- 
cordant princes,  enfeebled  the  Palatinate,  which,  united,  might 
have  made  a  longer  resistance. 

This  partition  of  territory  was  equally  injurious  to  the 
House  of  Hesse,  in  which,  between  Darmstadt  and  CasseU 
religious  dissensions  had  occasioned  a  fatal  division.  The 
line  of  Darmstadt,  adhering  to  the  Confession  of  Augsburg, 
had  placed  itself  under  the  Emperor's  protection,  who  favoured 
it  at  the  expense  of  the  Oalvinists  of  Gasael.  While  his  re- 
ligious confederates  were  shedding  their  blood  for  their  faith 
and  their  liberties,  the  Landgrave  of  Darmstadt  was  won  over 
by  the  Emperor's  gold.  But  William  of  Cassel,  every  way 
worthy  of  his  ancestor  who,  a  century  before,  had  defended 
the  freedom  of  Germany  against  the  formidable  Charles  Y., 
espoused  the  cause  of  danger  and  of  honour.  Superior  to 
that  pusillanimity  which  made  far  more  powerful  princes  bow 
before  Ferdinand's  might,  the  Landgrave  William  was  the 
first  to  join  the  hero  of  Sweden*  and  to  set  an  example  to  the 
princes  of  Germany  which  all  had  hesitated  to  begin.  The 
boldness  of  his  resolve  was  equalled  by  the  stead^tness  of , 
his  perseverance  and  the  valour  of  his  exploits.  He  placed 
himself  with  unshrinking  resolution  before  his  bleeding  coun-  . 
try,  and  boldly  confronted  the  fearful  enemy,  whose  hands 
were  still  reeking  from  the  carnage  of  Magdeburg. 

The  IJandgrave  William  deserves  to  descend  to  immortalify 
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vnih  the  heroic  race  of  Ernest.  Thy  day  of  yengeanee  was 
long  delayed,  unfortunate  John  Frederick  1  Noble !  neyer-to- 
be-forgotten  prince!  Slowly  but  brightly  it  broke.  Thy 
times  retamed,  and  thy  heroic  spirit  descended  on  thy  grandr 
son.  An  intrepid  race  of  princes  issues  from  the  Thuzingian 
forests,  to  shame,  by  immortal  deeds,  the  unjust  sentence 
which  robbed  thee  of  the  electoral  crown — ^to  avenge  thy 
offended  shade  by  heaps  of  bloody  sacrifice.  The  sentence  of 
the  conqueror  could  deprive  thee  of  thy  territories*  but  not 
that  spirit  of  patriotism  which  staked  them,  nor  that  chival- 
rous courage  which,  a  century  afterwards,  was  destined  to 
shake  the  throne  of  thy  descendant  Thy  vengeance  and 
that  of  Germany  whetted  the  sacred  sword,  and  one  heroie 
hand  after  the  other  wielded  the  irresistible  steel.  As  men» 
they  achieved  what  as  sovereigns  they  dared  not  undertake ; 
they  met  in  a  glorious  cause  as  the  valiant  soldiers  of  liberty.  ^ 
Too  weak  in  territory  to  attack  the  enemy  with  their  own 
forces,  they  directed  foreign  artillery  against  them,  and  led 
foreign  banners  to  victory. 

The  liberties  of  Germany,  abandoned  by  the  more  power- 
ful states,  who,  however,  enjoyed  most  of  the  prosperity 
accruing  from  them,  were  defended  by  a  few  princes  for 
whom  fliey  were  almost  without  value.  The  possession  of 
territories  and  dignities  deadened  courage ;  the  want  of  both 
made  heroes.  While  Saxony,  Brandenburg,  and  the  rest 
drew  back  in  terror,  Anhalt,  Mansfeld,  the  Prince  of  Weinuur 
and  others  were  sheddmg  their  blood  in  the  field.  The 
Dukes  of  Pomerania,  Mecklenburg,  Luneburg,  and  Wirtem- 
berg,  and  the  free  cities  of  Upper  Germany,  to  whom  the 
name  of  Emperor  was  of  course  a  formidable  one,  anxiously 
avoided  a  ccmtest  vdth  such  an  opponent,  and  crouched 
murmuring  beneath  his  mighty  arm. 

Austria  and  Boman  CallioliG  Germany  possessed  in 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria  a  champion  as  prudent  as  he  was 
powerful.  Adhering  throughout  the  war  to  one  fixed  plan, 
never  divided  between  his  religion  and  his  political  interests; 
not  the  slavish  dependent  of  Austria,  who  was  labouring 
for  his  advancement,  and  trembled  before  her  powerful  pro- 
tector, Maximilian  earned  the  territories  and  dignities  that 
rewarded  his  exertions.  The  other  Roman  Catholic  states, 
which  were  chiefly  Ecclesiastical,  too  unwarlike  to  resist  the 
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multitudes  whom  the  prosperity  of  their  territories  allured,  be- 
came the  victims  of  the  war  one  after  another,  and  were 
contented  to  persecute  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  pulpit,  the 
enemy  whom  they  could  not  openly  oppose  in  the  field.  All 
of  them,  slaves  either  to  Austria  or  Bavaria,  sunk  into  insig- 
nificance by  the  side  of  Maximilian ;  in  his  hand  alone  their 
united  power  could  be  rendered  available. 

The  formidable  monarchy  which  Charles  V.  and  his  son 
had  unnaturally  constructed  of  the  Netherlands,  Milan,  and 
the  two  Sicilies,  and  their  distant  possessions  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  was  under  Philip  III.  and  Philip  IV.  fest 
verging  to  decay.     Swollen  to  a  sudden  greatness  by  unfruit- 
ful gold,  this  power  was  now  sinking  under  a  visible  decline, 
neglecting,  as  it  did,  agriculture,   the  natural  support  of 
states.    The  conquests  in  the  West  Indies  had  reduced  Spain 
itself  to  poverty,  whije  they  enriched  the  markets  of  Europe ; 
the  bankers  of  Antwerp,  Venice,  and  Genoa,  were  making 
profit  on  the  gold  which  was  still  buried  in  the  mines  of  Peru. 
For  the  sake  of  India,  Spain  had  been  depopulated,  while  the 
treasures  drawn  from  thence  were  wasted  in  the  re-conquest 
of  Holland,  in  the  chimerical  project  of  changing  the  succes- 
sion to  the  crown  of  France,  and  in  an  unfortunate  attack  upon 
England.     But  the  pride  of  this  court  had  survived  its  great- 
ness, as  the  hate  of  its  enemies  had  outlived  its  power.  Distrust 
of  the  Protestants  suggested  to  the  ministry  of  Philip  III. 
the  dangerous  policy  of  his  father ;  and  the  reliance  of  the 
Boman  Catholics  in  Germany  on  Spanish  assistance,  was  as 
firm  as  their  belief  in  the  wonder-working  bones  of  the 
martyrs.     External  splendour  concealed  the  inward  wounds 
at  which  the  life-blood  of  this  monarchy  was  oozing ;  and  the 
belief  of  its  strength  survived,  because  it  still  maintained  the 
lofty  tone  of  its  golden  days.     Slaves  in  their  palaces,  and 
strangers  even  upon  their  own  thrones,  the  Spanish  nominal 
kings  still  gave  laws  to  their  German  relations ;  though  it  is 
very  doubtfiil  if  the  support  they  afibrded  was  worth  the 
dependence  by  which  the  emperors  purchased  it.     The  fate 
of  Europe  was  decided  behind  the  Pyrenees  by  ignorant 
monks  or  vindictive  favourites.     Yet,  even  in  its  debasement, 
a  power  must  always  be  formidable,  which  yields  to  none  in 
extent ;  which,  from  custom,  if  not  from  the  steadfastness  of  its 
views,  adhered  faithfully  to  one  system  of  policy;   which 
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possessed  well-disciplined  armies  and  consummate  generals  i 
which,  where  the  sword  failed,  did  not  scruple  to  employ  thei 
dagger ;  and  converted  even  its  ambassadors  into  incendiaries' 
and  assassins.  What  it  had  lost  in  three  quarters  of  the 
globe,  it  now  sought  to  regain  to  the  eastward,  and  all  Europe 
was  at  its  mercy,  if  it  could  succeed  in  its  long  cherished 
design  of  uniting  with  the  hereditary  dominions  of  Austria 
all  iMt  lay  between  the  Alps  and  the  Adriatic. 

To  the  great  alarm  of  the  native  states,  this  formidable 
power  had  gained  a  footing  in  Italy,  where  its  continual 
encroachments  made  the  neighbouring  sovereigns  to  tremble 
for  their  own  possessions.  The  Pope  himself  was  in  the 
most  dangerous  situation ;  hemmed  in  on  both  sides  by  the 
Spanish  Viceroys  of  Naples  on  the  one  side,  and  that  of 
Milan  upon  the  other.  Venice  was  confined  between  the 
Austrian  Tyrol  and  the  Spanish  territories  in  Milan.  Savoy 
.  was  surrounded  by  the  latter,  and  by  France.  Hence  the 
wavering  and  equivocal  policy,  which  from  the  time  of 
Charles  V.  had  been  pursued  by  the  Italian  States,  The 
characters  which  the  Popes  held  caused  them  perpetually  to 
vacDlate  between  two  contradictory  systems  of  policy.  If  th^ 
successors  of  St.  Peter  found  in  the  Spanish  princes  their 
most  obedient  disciples,  and  the  most  steadfast  supporters  of 
the  Papal  See,  yet  the  princes  of  the  States  of  the  Church 
had  in  these  monarchs  their  most  dangerous  neighbours,  and 
most  formidable  opponents.  If,  in  the  one  capacity,  their 
dearest  wish  was  the  destruction  of  the  Protestants,  and  the 
triumph  of  Austria,  in  the  other,  they  had  reason  to  bless 
the  arms  of  the  Protestants,  which  disabled  a  dangerous 
enemy.  The  one  or  the  other  sentiment  prevailed,  according 
as  the  love  of  temporal  dominion,  or  zeal  for  spiritual  supre- 
macy, predominated  in  the  mind  of  the  Pope.  But  the 
policy  of  Eome  was,  on  the  whole,  directed  to  immediate 
dangers ;  and  it  is  well  known  how  far  more  powerful  is  the 
apprehension  of  losing  a  present  good,  than  anxiety  to 
recover  a  long  lost  possession.  And  thus  it  becomes  in- 
telligible how  tlie  Pope  should  first  combine  with  Austria  for 
the  destruction  of  heresy,  and  then  conspire  with  these  very 
heretics  for  the  destruction  of  Austria.  Strangely  blended 
are  the  threads  of  human  affairs !  What  would  have  become 
of  the  Reformation,  and  of  the  liberties  of  G  ermany,  if  the 
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Bishop  of  Borne  and  the  Prince  of  Borne  had  had  but  one 
interest  ? 

France  had  lost  mth  its  great  Henry  all  its  importance  and 
all  ita  weight  in  the  political  balance  of  Europe.  A  turbu- 
lent minority  had  destroyed  all  the  benefits  of  the  able  ad- 
ministration of  Henry.  Incapable  ministers,  the  creatures 
of  court  intrigue,  squandered  in  a  few  years  the  treasures 
which  Sully's  economy  and  Henry's  frugality  had  amassed. 
Scarce  able  to  maintain  their  ground  against  internal  factions, 
they  were  compelled  to  resign  to  other  hands  the  helm  of 
European  afl&drs.  The  same  civil  war  which  armed  Germany 
against  itself,  excited  a  similar  commotion  in  France;  and 
Louis  XIII.  attained  majority  only  to  wage  a  war  with  his 
own  mother  and  his  Protestant  subjects.  This  party,  which 
had  been  kept  quiet  by  Henry's  enlightened  policy,  now 
seized  the  of^ortunity  to  take  up  arms,  and,  under  the 
command  of  some  adventurous  leaders,  began  to  form  them- 
selves into  a  paxty  within  the  state,  and  to  fix  on  the  strong 
and  powerful  town  of  Bochelle  as  the  capital  of  their  intended 
kingdom.  Too  little  of  a  statesman  to  suppress,  by  a  prudent 
toleration,  this  civil  commotion  in  its  birth,  and  too  little 
master  of  the  resources  of  his  kingdom  to  direct  them  with 
energy,  Louis  XIII.  was  reduced  to  the  degradation  of  pur- 
chasing the  submission  of  the  rebels  by  large  sums  of  money. 
Though  policy  might  incline  him,  in  one  point  of  view,  to 
assist  the  Bohemian  insurgents  against  Austria,  the  son  of 
Heniy  the  Fourth  was  now  compelled  to  be  an  inactive 
spectator  of  their  destruction,  happy  enough  if  the  Oalvinists 
in  his  own  dominions  did  not  unseasonably  bethink  them  of 
their  confederates  beyond  the  Bhine.  A  great  mind  at  the 
helm  of  state  would  have  reduced  the  Protestants  in  France 
to  obedience,  while  it  fought  for  the  independence  of  their  Ger- 
man brethren.  But  Henry  IV.  was  no  more,  and  Bichelieu  had 
not  yet  revived  his  system  of  policy. 

While  the  glory  of  France  was  thus  upon  the  wane,  the 
emancipated  republic  of  Holland  was  completing  the  feibric 
of  its  greatness.  The  enthusiastic  courage  had  not  yet  died 
away  which,  enkindled  by  the  House  of  Orange,  had  converted 
this  mercantile  people  into  a  nation  of  heroes,  and  had 
enabled  them  to  maintain  their  independence  in  a  bloody 
war  against  the  Spanish  monarchy.    Aware  how  much  they 
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owed  their  own  liberty  to  foreign  support,  these  republicans  ■ 
were  ready  to  assist  their  German  brethren  in  a  similar 
cause,  and  the  more  so,  as  both,  were  opposed  to  the  same 
enemy,  and  the  liberty  of  Germany  was  the  best  warrant  for 
that  of  Holland.  But  a  republic  which  had  still  to  battle 
for  its  very  existence,  which,  witb  all  its  wonderful  exertions, 
was  scarce  a  match  for  the  formidable  enemy  within  its  own 
territories,  could  not  be  expected  to  withdraw  its  troops  from 
the  necessary  work  of  seK-defence  to  employ  them  with  a 
•magnanimous  policy  in  protecting  foreign  states. 

England  too,  though  now  united  with  Scotland,  no  longer 
possessed,  under  the  weak  James,  that  influence  in  the  affairs 
of  Europe  which  the  governing  mind  of  Elizabeth  had  pro* 
cured  for  it.  Convinced  that  the  welfare  of  her  dominions 
depended  on  the  security  of  the  Protestants,  this  politic , 
princess  had  never  swerved  from  the  principle  of  promoting ' 
every  enterprise  which  had  for  its  object  the  diminution  of 
the  Austrian  power.  Her  successor  was  no  less  devoid  of. 
capacity  to  comprehend,  than  of  vigour  to  execute,  her  views.  ( 
"While  the  economical  Elizabeth  spared  not  her  treasures  to 
support  the  Flemings  against  Spain,  and  Heniy  IV.  against 
the  Le£^e,  James  abandoned  his  daughter,  lus  son-in-law, 
and  his  grandchild,  to  the  fury  of  his  enemies.  While  he 
exhausted  his  learning  to  establish  the  divine  right  of  kings, 
he  allowed  his  own  dignity  to  sink  into  the  dust :  while  he 
exerted  his  rhetoric  to  prove  the  absolute  authority  of  kings, 
he  reminded  the  people  of  theirs;  and  by  a  useless  profusion, 
sacrificed  true  royalty — the  dispensing  with  his  parliament, 
and  thus  silencing  the  voice  of  freedom.  An  innate  horror 
at  the  sight  of  a  naked  sword  averted  him  from  the  most  just 
of  wars;  while  his  favourite  Buckingham  practised  on  his 
weakness,  and  his  own  complacent  vanity  rendered  him  an 
easy  dupe  of  Spanish  artifice.  While  his  son-in-law  was 
ruined,  and  the  inheritance  of  his  grandson  given  to  others, 
this  weak  prince  was  imbibing,  with  satisfieiction,  the  incense 
which  was  offered  to  him  by  Austria  and  Spain.  To  divert 
his  attention  from  the  German  war,  he  was  amused  with  the 
proposal  of  a  Spanish  marriage  for  his  son,  and  the  ridiculous 
parent  encouraged  the  romantic  youth  in  the  foolish  project  of 
paying  his  addresses  in  person  to  the  Spanish  princess.  But 
his  son  lost  his  bride,   as   his    son-in-law  lost  the   crown 
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of  Bohemia  and  the  Palatine  Electorate;  and  death  alone 
saved  him  from  the  danger  of  closing  his  pacific  reign  by  a 
-war  at  home,  which  he  never  had  courage  to  maintain,  even 
at  a  distance. 

The  domestic  disturbances  which  his  misgovemment  had 
gradually  excited,  burst  forth  imder  his  unfortunate  son,  and 
forced  him,  after  some  unimportant  attempts,  to  renounce  all 
further  participation  in  the  German  war,  to  extinguish  within 
his  own  kingdom  the  rage  of  fection. 
'''  ^Two  illustrious  monarchs,  far  imequal  in  personal  reputa- 
tion, but  equal  in  power  and  desire  of  fame,  made  the  North 
at  this  time  to  be  respected.  Under  the  long  and  active 
reign  of  Christian  IV.,  Denmark  had  risen  into  importance. 
The  personal  qualifications  of  this  prince,  an  excellent  navy, 
a  formidable  army,  well-ordered  finances,  and  prudent  alli- 
ances, had  combined  to  give  her  prosperity  at  home  and  in- 
fluence abroad.  Gustavus  Vasa  had  rescued  Sweden  from 
vassalage,  reformed  it  by  wise  laws,  and  had  introduced,  for 
the  first  time,  this  newly-organized  state  into  the  field  of  Eu- 
ropean politics.  What  this  great  prince  had  merely  sketched 
in  rude  outline,  was  filled  up  by  Gustavus  Adolphus,  his  still 
greater  grandson. 

These  two  kingdoms,  once  unnaturally  united  and  enfeebled 
by  their  union,  had  been  violently  sepai-ated  at  the  time  of  the 
Eeformation,  and  this  separation  was  the  epoch  of  their  pro- 
sperity. Injurious  as  tins  compulsory  union  had  proved  to 
both  kingdoms,  equally  necessary  to  each  apart  were  neigh- 
bourly friendship  and  harmony.  On  both  the  evangelical 
church  leaned ;  both  had  the  same  seas  to  protect;  a  common 
interest  ought  to  unite  them  against  the  same  enemy.  But 
the  hatred  which  had  dissolved  the  union  of  these  monarchies 
continued  long  after  their  separation  to  divide  the  two  na- 
tions. The  Danish  kings  could  not  abandon  their  preten- 
sions to  the  Swedish  crown,  nor  the  Swedes  banish  the  re- 
membrance of  Danish  oppression.  The  contiguous  boundaries 
of  the  two  kingdoms  ftirnished  constantly  materials  of  na- 
tional quarrels,  while  the  watchful  jealousy  of  both  kings,  and 
the  unavoidable  collision  of  their  commercial  interests  in  the 
North  Seas,  were  an  inexhaustible  source  of  dispute. 

Among  the  means  of  which  Gustavus  Vasa,  the  founder  of 
the  Swedish  monarchy,  availed  himself  to  strengthen  his  new 
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edifice,  the  Eeformation  had  been  one  of  the  principal.  A 
fandamental  law  of  the  kingdom  excluded  the  adherents  of  po- 
pery from  all  offices  of  the  state,  and  prohibited  every  future 
sovereign  of  Sweden  from  altering  the  religious  constitution  of 
the  kingdom.  But  the  second  son  and  second  successor  of 
Gustavus  had  relapsed  into  popery,  and  his  son  Sigismund, 
also  king  of  Poland,  had  been  guilty  of  measures  which  me- 
naced both  the  constitution  and  the  established  church. 
Headed  by  Charles,  Duke  of  Sudermania,  the  third  son  of 
Gustavus,  the  Estates  made  a  courageous  resistance,  which 
terminated,  at  last,  in  an  open  civil  war  between  the  uncle 
and  nephew,  and  between  the  King  and  the  people. 
Duke  Charles,  administrator  of  the  kingdom  during  the  ab^^ 
sence  of  the  king,  had  availed  himself  of  Sigismund's  long 
residence  in  Poland,  and  the  just  displeasure  of  the  states, 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  nation,  and  gradually  to  pre** 
pare  his  way  to  the  throne.  His  views  were  not  a  little  for- 
warded by  Sigismund's  imprudence.  A  general  Diet  ven* 
tured  to  abolish,  in  favour  of  the  Protector,  the  rule  of  pri- 
mogeniture which  Gustavus  had  established  in  the  succession^ 
and  placed  the  Duke  of  Sudermania  on  the  throne,  from 
which  Sigismund,  with  his  whole  posterity,  were  solemnly  ex^ 
eluded.  The  son  of  the  new  king  (who  reigned  under  the 
name  of  Charles  IX.)  was  Gustavus  Adolphus,  whom,  as  the 
son  of  a  usurper,  the  adherents  of  Sigismund  refused  to  recog- 
nize. But  if  the  obligations  between  monarchy  and  subjects 
are  reciprocal,  and  states  are  not  to  be  transmitted,  like  a 
lifeless  heirloom,  from  hand  to  hand,  a  nation  acting  with 
unanimity  must  have  the  power  of  renouncing  their  allegi* 
ance  to  a  sovereign  who  has  violated  his  obligations  to  them» 
and  of  filling  his  place  by  a  worthier  object. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  had  not  completed  his  seventeenth 
year,  when  the  Swedish  throne  became  vacant  by  the  death 
of  his  father.  But  the  early  maturity  of  his  genius  enabled 
the  Estates  to  abridge  in  his  favour  the  legal  period  of  mi<» 
nority.  With  a  glorious  conquest  over  himself  he  com- 
menced a  reign  which  was  to  have  victory  for  its  con- 
stant attendant,  a  career  which  was  to  begin  and  end 
in  success.  The  young  Countess  of  Brahe,  the  daughter 
of  a  subject,  had  gained  his  early  affections,  and  he  had  re* 
iolved  to  share  with  her  the  Swedish  throno.     But,  con 
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strained  by  time  and  circumstances,  he  made  his  attachment 
yield  to  the  higher  duties  of  a  king,  and  heroism  again  took 
exclusiye  possession  of  a  heart  which  was  not  destined  by  na- 
ture to  confine  itself  within  the  limits  of  quiet  domestic  hap- 
piness. 

Christian  lY.  of  Denmark,  who  had  ascended  the  throne 
before  the  birth  of  Gustarus,  in  an  inroad  upon  Sweden,  had 
gained  some  considerable  advanti^es  over  the  feither  of  that 
hero.  GustaTUB  Adolphus  hastened  to  put  an  end  to  this 
destructive  war,  and  .by  prudent  sacrifices  obtained  a  peace, 
in  order  to  turn  his  arms  against  the  Czar  of  Muscory.  The 
questionable  fame  of  a  conqueror  never  tempted  him  to 
spend  the  blood  of  his  subjects  in  unjust  wars ;  but  he  never 
shrunk  from  a  just  one.  His  arms  were  successful  agaiost 
BuBsia,  and  Sweden  was  augmented  by  several  important  pro- 
vinces on  the  east 

In  the  meantime,  Sigismund  of  Poland  retained  against  the 
son  the  same  sentiments  of  hostility  which  the  father  had  pro- 
voked, and  left  no  artifice  untried  to  shake  the  allegiance  of 
his  subjects,  to  cool  the  ardour  of  his  friends,  and  to  embitter 
his  enemies.  Neither  the  great  qualities  of  his  rival,  nor  the 
repeated  proofs  of  devotion  which  Sweden  gave  to  her  loved 
monarch,  could  extinguish  in  this  infatuated  prince  the  fod- 
ish  hope  of  regaining  his  lost  throne.  All  Gustavus% 
overtures  were  haughtily  rejected.  Unwillingly  was  this 
really  peaceful  king  involved  in  a  tedious  war  with  Poland,  in 
which  the  whole  of  Livonia  and  Polish  Prussia  were  succes- 
sively conquered.  Though  constantly  victorious,  Gustavus^s 
Adolphus  was  always  the  first  to  hold  out  the  hand  of  peace. 

This  contest  between  Sweden  and  Poland  falls  somewhere 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Thirty  Years*  War  in  Germany, 
with  which  it  is  in  some  measure  connected.  It  was  enough 
that  Sigismund,  himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  was  disputing  the 
Swedish  crown  with  a  Protestant  prince,  to  assure  him  the 
active  support  of  Spain  and  Austria;  while  a  double  relation- 
ship to  the  Emperor  gave  him  a  still  stronger  claim  to  his 
protection.  It  was  his  reliance  on  this  powerful  assistance 
that  chiefly  encouraged  the  King  of  Poland  to  continue  the 
war,  which  had  hitherto  turned  out  so  unfavourably  for  him, 
and  the  courts  of  Madrid  and  Vienna  failed  not  to  encourage 
him  by  Idgh-sounding  promises.    While  Sigismund  lost  one 
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place  after  another  in  Livonia,  Conriaad,  and  Prussia,  he  saw 
his  ally  in  Germany  advancing  irom  conquest  after  conqiiest 
to  linlimited  power.  No  wonder  then  if  his  aversion  to  peace 
kept  pace  with  his  losses.  The  vehemence  with  whidi  he 
nourished  his  chimerical  hopes  hlinded  him  to  the  artfol  po- 
licy of  his  confederates,  who  at  his  expense  were  keeping  the 
Swedish  hero  employed,  in  order  to  overtom,  without  opposi- 
tion, the  liberties  of  Germany,  and  then  to  seize  on  the  ex- 
hausted North  as  an  easy  conquest.  One  drcomstance  which 
had  not  been  calculated  on — ^the  magnanimity  of  Gustavns — 
overthrew  this  deceitful  policy.  An  eight  years'  war  in  Po- 
land, 60  &r  from  exhausting  the  power  of  Sweden,  had  only 
served  to  mature  the  military  genius*  of  Gustavus,  to  inuie 
the  Swedish  army  to  warfare,  and  insensibly  to  perfect  that 
system  of  tactics  by  which  they  were  afterwards  to  perform 

such  wonders  in  Germany.  

After  this  necessary  digression  on  the  existing  circumstances 
of  Europe,  I  now  resume  the  thread  of  my  histcny. 

Ferdinand  had  regained  his  dominions,  but  had  not  indem- 
nified himself  for  the  expenses  of  recovering  them.  A  sum 
of  forty  millions  of  florins,  which  the  confiscations  in  Bohemia 
and  Moravia  had  produced,  would  have  sufficed  to  reimburse 
both  himself  and  his  allies ;  but  the  Jesuits  and  his  favourites 
soon  squandered  this  sum,  large  as  it  was.  Maximilian,  Duke 
of  Bavaria^  to  whose  victorious  arm,  principally,  the  Emperor 
owed  the  recovery  of  his  dominions ;  who,  in  the  service  of 
religion  and  the  Emperor,  had  sacrificed  his  near  relation,  had 
the  strongest  daims  on  his  gratitude;  and  moreover,  in  a 
treaty  which,  before  the  war,  the  duke  had  concluded  with 
the  Emperor,  he  had  expressly  stipulated  for  the  reimburse- 
*ment  of  all  expenses.  Ferdinand  felt  the  full  weight  of  the 
obligation  imposed  upon  him  by  this  treaty  and  by  these 
services,  but  he  was  not  disposed  to  discharge  it  at  his  own 
cost.  His  purpose  was  to  l^tow  a  brflliant  reward  upon  the 
duke,  but  without  detriment  to  himself.  How  could  this  be 
done  better  than  at  the  expense  of  the  nnfortunate  prince 
who,  by  his  revolt,  had  given  the  Emperor  a  right  to  punish 
him,  and  whose  offences  might  be  painted  in  colours  strong 
enough  to  justify  the  most  violent  measures  under  the  appear- 
ance of  law.  That,  then,  Maximilian  may  be  rewarded, 
Frederick  must  be  further  persecuted  and  totally  ruined; 
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and  to  defray  the  expenses  of  Hie  old  war,  a  new  one  must  be 
commenced. 

But  a  still  stronger  motive  combined  to  enforce  the  first. 
Hitherto  Ferdinand  had  been  contending  for  existence  alone } 
he  had  been  fulfilling  no  other  duty  than  that  of  self-defence, , 
But  now,  when  victory  gave  him  freedom  to  act,  a  higher  | 
duty  occurred  to  him,  and  he  remembered  the  vow  which  he  | ' 
had  made  at  Loretto  and  at  Home,  to  his  generalissima,  the 
Holy  Virgin,  to  extend  her  worship  even  at  the  risk  of  his 
crown  and  life.  With  this  object,  the  oppression  of  the 
Protestants  was  inseparably  connected,  More  favourable  cir- 
cumstances for  its  accomplishment  could  not  offer  than  those 
which  presented  themselves  at  the  close  of  the  Bohemian  war. 
Neither  the  power,  nor  a  pretext  of  right,  were  now  wanting 
to  enable  him  to  place  the  Palatinate  in  the  hands  of  the 
Catholics,  and  the  importance  of  this  change  to  the  Catholic 
interests  in  Germany  would  be  incalculable.  Thus,  in  re- 
warding the  Duke  of  Bavaria  with  the  spoils  of  his  relation, 
he  at  once  gratified  his  meanest  passions  and  fulfilled  his 
most  exalted  duties ;  he  crushed  an  enemy  whom  he  hated, 
and  spared  his  avarice  a  painful  sacrifice,  while  he  believed  he 
was  winning  an  heavenly  crown. 

In  the  Emperor's  cabinet,  the  ruin  of  Frederick  had  been 
resolved  upon  long  before  fortune  had  decided  against  him; 
but  it  was  only  after  this  event  that  they  ventured  to  direct 
against  him  the  thunders  of  arbitrary  power.  A  decree  of  the 
Emperor,  destitute  of  all  the  formalities  required  on  such  oc- 
casions by  the  laws  of  the  Empire,  pronounced  the  Elector, 
and  three  other  princes  who  had  borne  arms  for  him  at  Silesia 
and  Bohemia,  as  offenders  against  the  imperial  miyesty,  and 
disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  • 
and  deprived  them  of  their  titles  and  territories.  The  execu- 
tion of  this  sentence  against  Frederick,  namely  the  seizure 
of  his  lands,  was,  in  further  contempt  of  law,  committed  to 
Spain  as  Sovereign  of  the  circle  of  Burgundy,  to  the  Duke 
of  Bavaria,  and  the  League.  Had  the  Evangelic  Union  been 
worthy  of  the  name  it  bore,  and  of  the  cause  which  it  pretended 
to  defend,  insuperable  obstacles  might  have  prevented  the  execu- 
tion of  the  sentence ;  but  it  was  hopeless  for  a  power  which  was 
far  from  a  match  even  for  the  Spanish  troops  in  the  Lower 
Palatinate,  to  contend  against  the  united  strength  of  the 
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Emperor,  Bavaria,  and  the  League.  The  sentence  of  pro- 
scription pronounced  upon  the  Elector  soon  detached  the  free 
cities  from  the  Union ;  and  the  princes  quickly  followed  their 
example.  Fortunate  in  preserving  their  own  dominions,  thej 
ahandoned  the  Elector,  their  former  chief,  to  the  Emperor's 
mercy,  denounced  the  Union,  and  vowed  never  to  revive  it 
again. 

But  while  thus  ingloriously  the  German  princes  deserted 
the  unfortunate  Frederick,  and  while  Bohemia,  Silesia,  and 
Moravia  submitted  to  the  Emperor,  a  single  man,  a  soldier 
of  fortune,  whose  only  treasure  was  his  sword,  Ernest  Count 
Mansfeld,  dared,  in  the  Bohemian  town  of  Pilsen,  to  defy  the 
whole  power  of  Austria.  Left  without  assistance  after  the 
battle  of  Prague  by  the  Elector,  to  whose  service  he  had 
devoted  himself,  and  even  uncertain  whether  Frederick  would 
thank  him  for  his  perseverance,  he  alone  for  some  time  held 
out  against  the  imperialists,  till  the  gsCrrison,  mutinying  for 
want  of  pay,  sold  the  town  to  the  Emperor.  Undismayed  by 
this  reverse,  he  immediately  commenced  new  levies  in  the 
Upper  Palatinate,  and  enlisted  the  disbanded  troops  of  the 
Union.  A  new  army  of  20,000  men  was  soon  assembled 
imder  his  banners,  the  more  formidable  to  the  provinces 
which  might  be  the  object  of  its  attack,  because  it  must 
subsist  by  plunder.  Uncertain  where  this  swarm  might  light, 
the  neighbouring  bishops  trembled  for  their  rich  possessions* 
which  offered  a  tempting  prey  to  its  ravages.  But,  pressed 
by  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  who  now  entered  the  Upper  Palatinate, 
Mansfeld  was  compelled  to  retire.  Eluding,  by  a  successful 
stratagem,  the  Bavarian  general,  TOly,  who  was  in  pursuit 
of  him,  he  suddenly  appeared  in  the  Lower  Palatinate,  and 
there  wreaked  upon  the  bishoprics  of  the  Ehine  the  severities 
he  had  designed  for  those  of  Franconia.  While  the  imperial 
and  Bavarian  allies  thus  overran  Bohemia,  the  Spanish 
general,  Spinola,  had  penetrated  with  a  numerous  army  from 
the  Netherlands  into  the  Lower  Palatinate,  which,  however, 
the  pacification  of  Ulm  permitted  the  Union  to  defend.  But 
their  measures  were  so  badly  concerted,  that  one  place  after 
another  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards ;  and  at  last, 
when  the  Union  broke  up,  the  greater  part  of  the  country  was 
in  the  possession  of  Spain.  The  Spanish  general,  Corduba, 
who  commanded  these  troops  after  the  recall  of  Spinola, 
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hastily  raised  the  siege  of  Frankenthttl,  when  Mansfeld 
entered  the  Lower  Palatinate.  But  instead  of  driving  the 
Spaniards  out  of  this  province,  he  hastened  across  the  Bhine 
to  secure  for  his  needy  troops  shelter  and  subsistence  in 
Alsace.  The  open  countries  on  which  this  swarm  of  maa- 
rauders  threw  themselyes  were  converted  into  frightful  deserts, 
and  only  by  enormous  contributions  could  the  cities  purchase 
an  exemption  from  plunder.  Beinforced  by  this  expedition, 
"Mansfeld  i^ain  appeared  on  the  Bhine  to  cover  the  Lower 
Palatinate* 

So  long  as  such  an  arm  fought  for  him,  the  eanse  of  tlie 
Elector  Frederick  was  not  irretrievably  lost.  New  pro^ecta 
began  to  open,  and  misfortune  raised  up  friends  who  had  been 
silent  during  his  prosperity.  King  James  of  England,  who 
had  looked  on  vdth  indifference  while  his  son-in-law  lost  the 
Bohemian  crown,  was  aroused  from  his  insensibility  whoi  the 
rery  existence  of  his  daughter  and  grandson  was  at  stake,  and 
the  victorious  enemy  ventured  an  attack  upon  the  Electorate. 
Late  enough,  he  at  last  opened  his  treasures,  and  hastened  to 
afford  supplies  of  money  and  troops,  first  to  the  Union,  which 
at  that  time  was  defending  the  Lower  Palatinate,  and  after- 
wards, when  they  retired,  to  Count  Mansfeld.  By  his  means 
his  near  relation,  Christian,  King  of  Denmark,  was  induced  to 
afiford  his  active  support.  At  the  same  time,  the  approachmg 
expiration  of  the  truce  between  Spain  and  Holland  deprived 
the  Emperor  of  all  the  supplies  which  otherwise  he  might 
expect  from  the  side  of  the  Netherlands.  More  important 
still  was  the  assistance  which  the  Palatinate  received  from 
Transylvania  and  Hungary.  The  cessation  of  hostilities  be- 
tween Gabor  and  the  Emperor  was  scarcely  at  an  end,  vdien 
this  old  and  formidable  enemy  of  Austria  overran  Hungary 
anew,  and  caused  himself  to  be  crowned  king  in  Presburg. 
So  rapid  was  his  progress  that,  to  protect  Austria  and 
Hungary,  Boucquoi  was  obliged  to  evacuate  Bohemia.  This 
brave  general  met  his  death  at  the  siege  of  Neuhausel,  as, 
shortly  before,  the  no  less  valiant  Dampierre  had  fiedlen  before 
Presburg.  Gabor*s  march  into  the  Austrian  territory  was 
irresistible;  the  old  Count  Thum,  and  several  other  distin- 
guished Bohemians,  had  united  their  hatred  and  their  strength 
with  this  irreconcileable  enemy  of  Austria.  A  vigorous  attack 
on  the  side  of  Germany,  while  Gabor  pressed  Uie  Emperor 
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on  that  of  Hungary,  might  have  retrieved  the  fortones  of 
Frederick ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  Bohemians  and  Germans 
had  always  laid  doim  their  arms  when  Grabor  took  the  field; 
and  the  latter  was  always  exhausted  at  the  very  moment  that 
the  farmer  began  to  recoyer  their  vigour. 

Meanwhile  Frederick  had  not  delayed  to  join  his  pio- 
tector  Mansfeld.  In  disguise  he  entered  the  Lower  Pala- 
tinate, of  which  the  possession  was  at  that  time  disputed 
between  Mansfeld  and  the  Bavarian  general,  Tilly,  the  Upper 
P^tinate  having  been  long  conquered*  A  ray  of  hope  shone 
upon  him  as,  £rom  the  wreck  of  the  Union,  new  Mmids  came 
forward.  A  former  member  of  the  Union,  George  Frederick, 
Margrave  of  Baden,  had  for  some  time  been  engaged  in  as- 
sembling a  military  force,  which  soon  amounted  to  a  con- 
siderable army.  Its  destination  was  kept  a  secret  till  he  sud- 
denly took  the  field  and  joined  Mansfeld.  Before  commencing 
the  war,  he  resigned  his  Maig^viate  to  his  son,  in  the  hope 
of  eluding,  by  this  precaution,  the  Emperor's  revenge,  if  Ub 
enterprize  should  be  unsuccessful.  His  neighbour,  &e  Duke 
of  Wirtemberg,  likewise  began  to  augment  hia  military  foice. 
The  courage  of  the  Palatine  revived,  and  he  laboured  as- 
siduously to  renew  the  Protestant  Union.  It  was  now  time 
for  Tilly  to  consult  for  his  own  safety,  and  he  hastily  sum- 
moned the  Spanish  troops,  under  Oorduba,  to  his  assistance. 
But  while  the  enemy  was  uniting  his  strength,  Mai^eld  and 
the  Margrave  separated,  and  the  latter  was  defeated  by  the 
Bavarian  general  near  Wimpfen  (1 632). 

To  defend  a  king  whom  his  nearest  relation  persecuted,  and 
who  was  deserted  even  by  his  own  fsther-in-low,  there  had  come 
iforward  an  adventurer  without  money,  and  whose  very  legiti- 
macy was  questioned.  A  sovereign  had  resigned  possessions 
over  which  he  reigned  in  peace,  to  hazard  the  uncertain  fortune 
of  war  in  behalf  of  a  stranger.  And  now  another  soldier  of 
fortune,  poor  in  territorial  possessions,  but  rich  in  illustrious 
ancestry,  undertook  the  defence  of  a  cause  which  the  former 
despaired  of.  C^btristian,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  administrator 
of  Halberstadt,  seemed  to  have  learnt  from  Count  Mansfeld 
the  secret  of  keeping  in  the  field  an  army  of  '20,000  men  with- 
out money.  Impelled  by  youthful  presumption,  and  influ- 
enced partly  by  the  wish  of  establishing  his  reputation  at  the 
ej^nse  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  whom  he  cordially 
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detested,  and  partly  by  a  thirst  for  plunder,  he  assembled 
a  considerable  army  in  Lower  Saxony,  'znder  the  pretext  of 
espousing  the  defence  of  Frederick,  and  of  the  liberties 
of  Germany.  "  God's  Friend,  Priest's  Foe,"  was  the  motto 
he  chose  for  his  coinage,  -which  was  struck  out  of  church  plate ; 
and  his  conduct  belied  one  half  at  least  of  the  device. 

The  progress  of  this  banditti  was,  as  usual,  toarked  by  the 
most  frightful  devastation.  Enriched  by  the  spoils  of  the 
chapters  of  Lower  Saxony  and  Westphalia,  they  gathered 
strength  to  plunder  the  bishoprics  upon  the  Upper  Rhine. 
Driven  from  thence,  both  by  friends  and  foes,  the  Adminis- 
trator approached  the  town  of  Hoechst  on  the  Maine,  which 
he  crossed  after  a  murderous  action  with  Tilly,  who  disputed 
with  him  the  passage  of  the  river.  With  the  loss  of  half  his 
army  he  reached  the  opposite  bank,  where  he  quickly  col- 
lected his  shattered  troops,  and  formed  a  junction  \vith  Mans- 
feld.  Pursued  by  Tilly,  this  united  host  threw  itself  again 
into  Alsace,  to  repeat  their  former  ravages.  While  the 
Elector  Frederick  followed,  almost  like  a  fugitive  mendicant, 
surrounded  by  a  posse  which  acknowledged  him  as  its  lord,  and 
dignified  itself  with  his  name,  his  friends  were  busily  endea- 
vouring to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  him  and  the  Em- 
peror. Ferdinand  took  care  not  to  deprive  them  of  all  hope 
of  seeing  the  Palatine  restored  to  his  dominion.  Full  of  ar- 
tifice and  dissimulation,  he  pretended  to  be  mlling  to  enter 
into  a  negotiation,  hoping  thereby  to  cool  their  ardour  in  the 
field,  and  to  prevent  them  from  driving  matters  to  extremity. 
James  I.,  ever  the  dupe  of  Austrian  cunning,  contributed  not 
a  little,  by  his  foolish  intermeddling,  to  promote  the  Emperor's 
schemes.  Ferdinand  insisted  that  Frederick,  if  he  would  ap- 
peal to  his  clemency,  should,  first  of  all,  lay  down  his  arms, 
and  James  considered  this  demand  extremely  reasonable.  At 
his  instigation,  the  Elector  dismissed  his  only  real  defenders, 
Count  Mansfeld  and  the  Administrator,  and  in  Holland 
awaited  his  own  fate  from  the  mercy  of  the  Emperor. 

Mansfeld  and  Duke  Christian  were  now  at  a  loss  for  some 
new  name ;  the  cause  of  the  Elector  had  not  set  them  in  mo- 
tion, so  his  dismissal  could  not  disarm  them.  War  was  their 
object ;  it  was  all  the  same  to  them  in  whose  cause  or  name 
it  was  waged.  After  some  vain  attempts  on  the  part  of  Mans- 
feld to  be  received  into  the  Emperor's  service,  both  marched 
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into  Lorraine,  where  the  excesses  of  their  troops  spread  terror 
even  to  the  heart  of  France.  Here  they  long  waited  in  vain 
for  a  master  willing  to  purchase  their  services ;  till  the 
Dutch)  pressed  hy  the  Spanish  General  Spinola,  offered  to 
take  them  into  pay.  After  a  bloody  fight  at  Fleurus  with 
the  Spaniards,  who  attempted  to  intercept  them,  they  reached 
Holland,  where  their  appearance  compelled  the  Spanish  ge- 
neral forthwith  to  raise  the  siege  of  Bergen-op-Zoom.  But  even 
Holland  was  soon  w6ary  of  these  unwelcome  guests,  and  availed 
herself  of  the  first  moment  to  get  rid  of  their  dangerous 
assistance.  Mansfeld  allowed  his  troops  to  recruit  themselves 
for  new  enterprises  in  the  fertile  province  of  East  Friezeland. 
Duke  Christian,  passionately  enamoured  of  the  Electress  Pa- 
latine, with  whom  he  had  become  acquainted  in  Holland,  and 
more  disposed  for  war  than  ever,  led  back  his  army  into 
Lower  Saxony,  bearing  that  princess's  glove  in  his  hat,  and  on 
his  standards  the  motto  "  All  for  God  and  Her."  Neither  of 
these  adventurers  had  as  yet  run  their  career  in  this  war. 

All  the  imperial  territories  were  now  free  from  the 
enemy ;  the  Union  was  dissolved ;  the  Margrave  of  Baden, 
Duke  Christian,  and  Mansfeld,  driven  from  the  field,  and  the 
Palatinate  overrun  by  the  executive  troops  of  the  empire. 
Manheim  and  Heidelberg  were  in  possession  of  Bavaria^ 
and  Frankenthal  was  shortly  afterwards  ceded  to  the  Spa- 
niards. The  Palatine,  in  a  distant  comer  of  Holland^ 
awaited  the  disgraceful  permission  to  appease,  by  abject  sub- 
mission, the  vengeance  of  the  Emperor ;  and  an  Electoral 
Diet  was  at  last  summoned  to  decide  his  fate.  That  fate, 
however,  had  been  long  before  decided  at  the  court  of  the 
Emperor ;  though  now,  for  the  first  time,  were  circumstances 
fevourable  for  giving  publicity  to  the  decision.  After  his  past 
measures  towards  the  Elector,  Ferdinand  believed  that  a  sin- 
cere reconciliation  was  not  to  be  hoped  for.  The  violent 
course  he  had  once  begun,  must  be  completed  sucessfully^ 
or  recoil  upon  himself.  What  was  already  lost  was  irreco- 
verable; Frederick  could  never  hope  to  regain  his  dominions; 
and  a  prince  without  territory  and  without  subjects  had  little 
chance  of  retaining  the  electoral  crown.  Deeply  as  the  Pala- 
tine had  offended  against  the  House  of  Austria,  the  services  of 
the  Duke  of  Bavaria  were  no  less  meritorious.  If  the  House 
of  Austria  and  the  Roman  Catholic  church  had  much  to  dread 
from  the  resentment  and  religious  rancour  of  the  Palatine 
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family,  ibsf  bad  as  much  to  hope  ^m  the  gratitade  and  reli* 
gious  zeal  of  the  Bayaiiazi.  Lastlj,  bj  the  cession  of  the 
Palatine  Electorate  to  Bavaria,  the  Boman  Catholic  religion 
would  obtain  a  decisive  preponderance  in  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege, and 'secure  a  permanent  triumph  in  Germany. 

The  last  circumstance  was  sufficient  to  win  the  support  of 
the  three  Ecclesiastical  Electors  to  this  innovation;  and 
among  the  Protestants  the  vote  of  Saxony  was  alone  of  any 
importance.  But  could  John  George  be  expected  to  dispute 
witiii  the  Emperor  a  right,  without  which  he  would  expose  to 
question  his  own  title  to  the  electoral  dignity  ?  To  a  prince 
whom  descent,  dignity,  and  political  power  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Protestant  church  in  Germany,  nothiug,  it  is 
true,  ought  to  be  more  sacred  than  the  defence  of  the  rights 
of  that  church  against  all  the  encroachments  of  the  Boman  Ca- 
tholics. But  the  question  here  was  not  whether  the  interests 
of  the  Protestants  were  to  be  supported  against  the  Boman 
Catholics,  but  which  of  two  religions  equally  detested,  the  Cal 
vinistic  and  the  Popish,  was  to  triumph  over  the  other ;  to 
which  of  the  two  enemies,  equally  dangerous,  the  Palatinate 
was  to  be  assigned ;  and  in  this  clashing  of  opposite  duties,  it 
was  natural  iheX  private  hate  and  private  gam  should  deter- 
mine the  event.  The  bom  protector  of  the  liberties  of  Ger- 
many, and  of  the  Protestant  religion,  encouraged  the  Emperor 
to  dispose  of  the  Palatinate  by  lus  imperial  prerogative ;  and 
to  apprehend  no  resistance  on  the  part  of  Saxony  to  his  mea* 
sures  on  the  mere  ground  of  form.  If  the  Elector  was  after- 
wards disposed  to  retract  this  consent,  Ferdinand  himself, 
by  driving  the  Evangelical  preachers  from  Bohemia,  was  the 
cause  of  this  change  of  opinion;  and,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Elector,  the  transference  of  the  Palatine  Electorate  to  Ba- 
varia ceased  to  be  illegal,  as  soon  as  Ferdinand  was  prevailed 
upon  to  cede  Lusatia  to  Saxony,  in  consideration  of  six  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  as  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

Thus,  in  defiance  of  all  Protestant  Germany,  and  in  mock-  \ 
ery  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  empire,  which,  at  his 
election,  he  had  sworn  to  maintain,  Ferdinand  at  Eatisbon 
solemnly  invested  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  with  the  Palatinate, 
without  prejudice,  as  the  form  ran,  to  the  rights  which  the 
relations  or  descendants  of  Frederick  might  afterwards  esta- 
blish. That  unfortunate  prince  thus  saw  himself  irrevocably 
driven  from  his  possessions,  without  having  been  even  heard 
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before  the  tribunal  which  condemned  him — a  privilege  which 
the  law  allows  to  the  meanest  subject,  and  even  to  the  most 
atrocious  criminal. 

This  Tiolent  step  at  last  opened  the  eyes  of  the  King  of 
England ;  and  as  the  negociations  for  the  marriage  of  his  son 
with  the  Infanta  of  Spain  were  now  broken  off,  James  began 
seriously  to  espouse  the  cause  of  his  son-in-law.  A  change  in 
the  French  ministry  had  placed  Cardinal  Eidielieu  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  and  this  fallen  kingdom  soon  began  to  feel 
that  a  great  mind  was  at  the  helm  of  state.  The  attempts  of 
the  Spanish  Viceroy  in  Milan  to  gain  possession  of  the  Val- 
telline,  and  thus  to  form  a  junction  with  the  Austrian  heredi- 
tary dominions,  reviyed  the  olden  dread  of  this  power,  and 
witii  it  the  policy  of  Henry  the  Great  The  marriage  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  with  Henrietta  of  France,  established  a  close 
union  between  the  two  crowns ;  and  to  this  alliance,  HoUand, 
Denmark,  and  some  of  the  Italian  states  presently  acceded. 
Its  object  was  to  expel,  by  force  of  arms,  Spain  from  the  Val- 
telline,  and  to  compel  Austria  to  reinstate  Frederick;  but 
only  the  first  of  these  designs  was  prosecute  with  vigour. 
James  I.  died,  and  Charles  I.,  inyolved  in  disputes  with  his 
Parliament,  could  not  bestow  attention  on  the  affurs  of  Ger- 
auany.  Savoy  and  Venice  withheld  their  assistance ;  and  the 
French  minister  thought  it  necessary  to  subdue  the  Huguenots 
at  home,  be&re  he  supported  the  German  Protestants  {gainst 
the  Emperor.  Great  as  were  the  hopes  which  had  been 
formed  from  this  alliance,  they  were  yet  equalled  by  the  dis- 
appointment of  the  event. 

Maosfeld,  deprived  of  all  support,  remained  inactive  on  the 
Lower  Ehine;  and  Duke  Christian  of  Brunswick,  after  an 
unsuccessful  campaign,  was  a  second  time  driven  out  of  Ger- 
many. A  fresh  irruption  of  Bethlem  Gabor  into  Moravia, 
frustrated  by  the  want  of  support  from  the  Germans,  termi- 
nated, like  all  the  rest,  in  a  formal  peace  with  the  Emperor. 
The  Union  was  no  more ;  no  Protestant  prince  was  in  arms ; 
and  on  the  frontiers  of  Lower  Germany,  the  Bavarian  General 
TiDy,  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  encamped  in  the  Pro- 
testant territory.  The  movements  of  the. Duke  of  Brunswick 
had  drawn  him  into  this  quarter,  and  even  into  the  circle  of 
Lower  Saxony,  when  he  made  himself  master  of  the  Adminis- 
trator's magazines  at  Lippstadt     The  necessity?  of  observing 
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this  enemy,  and  preventing  him  from  new  inroads,  was  thd 
pretext  assigned  for  continuing  Tilly's  stay  in  the  country. 
But,  in  trut£,  both  Mansfeld  and  Duke  Christian  had,  from 
■want  of  money,  disbanded  their  armies,  and  Count  Tilly  had 
no  enemy  to  dread.  Why,  then,  still  burden  the  country  with 
his  presence  ? 

It  is  difficult,  amidst  the  uproar  of  contending  parties,  to  \ . 
distinguish  the  voice  of  truth ;  but  certainly  it  was  matter  for 
alarm  that  the  League  did  not  lay  down  its  arms.  The  pre- 
mature rejoicings  of  the  Eoman  Catholics,  too,  were  calculated 
to  increase  apprehension.  The  Emperor  and  the  League 
stood  armed  and  victorious  in  Germany  without  a  power 
to  oppose  them,  should  they  venture  to  attack  the  Protest- 
ant states  and  to  annul  the  religious  treaty.  Had  Fer- 
dinand been  in  reality  far  from  disposed  to  abuse  his  con- 
quests, still  the  defenceless  position  of  the  Protestants  was 
most  likely  to  suggest  the  temptation.  Obsolete  conventions 
could  not  bind  a  prince  who  thought  that  he  owed  all  to  re-l  / 
ligion,  and  believed  that  a  religious  creed  would  sanctify  any] 
deed,  however  violent.  Upper  Germany  was  already  over- 
powered. Lower  Germany  (done  could  check  his  despotic  au- 
thority. Here  the  Protestants  still  predominated ;  the  church 
had  been  forcibly  deprived  of  most  of  its  endowments ;  and  the 
present  appeared  a  favourable  moment  for  recovering  these 
lost  possessions.  A  great  part  of  the  strength  of  the  Lower 
German  princes  consisted  in  these  Chapters,  and  the  plea  of 
restoring  its  own  to  the  church,  affi)rded  an  excellent  pretext 
for  weakening  these  princes. 

Unpardonable  would  have  been  their  negligence,  had  they 
remained  inactive  in  this  danger.  The  remembrance  of  the 
ravages  which  Tilly's  army  had  committed  in  Lower  Saxony 
was  too  recent  not  to  arouse  the  Estates  to  measures  of  de- 
fence. With  all  haste,  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony  began  to 
arm  itself.  Extraordinary  contributions  were  levied,  troops 
collected,  and  magazines  filled.  Negociations  for  subsidies 
were  set  on  foot  with  Venice,  Holland,  and  England.  They 
deliberated,  too,  what  power  should  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  confederacy.  The  kings  of  the  Sound  and  the  Baltic,  the 
natural  allies  of  this  circle,  would  not  see  with  indifference 
the  Emperor  treating  it  as  a  conqueror,  and  establishing  him- 
self as  their  neighbour  on  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea.    The 
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twofold  interests  of  religion  and  policy  urged  them  to  put 
a  stop  to  his  progress  in  Lower  Germany.  Christian  IV. 
of  Denmark,  as  Duke  of  Holstein,  was  himself  a  prince  of 
this  circle,  and  hy  considerations  equally  powerful,  Gustavus 
Adolphus  of  Sweden  was  induced  to  join  the  confederacy. 

These  two  kings  vied  with  each  other  for  the  honour  of 
defending  Lower  Saxony,  and  of  opposing  the  formidahle 
power  of  Austria.  Each  offered  to  raise  a  well-disciplined 
army,  and  to  lead  it  in  person.  His  victorious  campaigns 
against  Moscow  and  Poland  gave  weight  to  the  promises  of 
the  King  of  Sweden.  The  shores  of  the  Baltic  were  full  of 
the  name  of  Gustavus.  But  the  fame  of  his  rival  excited 
the  envy  of  the  Danish  monarch ;  and  the  more  success  he 
promised  himself  in  this  campaign,  the  less  disposed  was  he  to 
show  any  favour  to  his  envied  neighbour.  Both  laid  their  con- 
ditions and  plans  before  the  English  ministry,  and  Christian  IV. 
finally  succeeded  in  outbidding  his  rival.  Gustavus  Adolphus,  for 
his  own  security,  had  demanded  the  cession  of  some  places  of 
strength  in  Germany,  where  he  himself  had  no  territories,  to 
afford,  in  case  of  need,  a  place  of  refuge  for  his  troops. 
Christian  IV.  possessed  Holstein  and  Jutland,  through  which, 
in  the  event  of  a  defeat,  he  could  always  secure  a  retreat. 

Eager  to  get  the  start  of  his  competitor,  the  King  of  Den- 
mark hastened  to  take  the  field.  Appointed  generalissimo  of 
the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  he  soon  had  an  army  of  60,000 
men  in  motion ;  the  administrator  of  Magdeburg,  and  the 
Dukes  of  Brun^ck  and  Mecklenburgh,  entered  into  an  al- 
liance with  him.  Encouraged  by  the  hope  of  assistance  from 
England,  and  the  possession  of  so  large  a  force,  he  flattered 
himself  he  should  be  able  to  terminate  the  war  in  a  single 
campaign. 

At  Vienna,  it  was  oflBcially  notified  that  the  only  object  of 
these  preparations  was  the  protection  of  the  circle,  and  the 
maintenance  of  peace.  But  the  negociations  with  Holland, 
England,  and  even  France,  the  extraordinory  exertions  of  the 
circle,  and  the  raising  of  so  formidable  an  army,  seemed  to 
have  something  more  in  view  than  defensive  operations,  and 
to  contemplate  nothing  less  than  the  complete  restoration  of 
the  Elector  Palatine,  and  the  humiliation  of  the  dreaded 
power  of  Austria. 

After  negociations,  exhortations,  commands,  and  threats 
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iiad  in  vain  been  employed  by  the  Emperor  in  order  to  in- 
duce the  King  of  Denmark  and  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony 
to  lay  down  their  arms,  hostilities  commenced,  and  Lower 
Germany  became  the  theatre  of  war.  Coimt  Tilly,  marching 
along  the  left  hank  of  the  Weeer,  made  himself  master  of  all 

the  passes  as  far  as  Minden.  After  an  unsucoessful  attack  on 
Nieuburg,  he  crossed  the  river  and  overran  the  principality 
of  Calemberg,  in  which  he  quartered  his  troops.  The  king 
conducted  his  operations  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and 
spread  his. forces  over  the  territories  of  Brunswick,  but  having 
weakened  his  main  body  by  too  powerful  detaohmente,  he  could 
not  engage  in  any  enterprise  of  importance.  Aware  of  his 
opponent's  superiority,  he  avoided  a  decisive  action  as  anxiously 
as  the  general  of  tho  League  sought  it. 

"^^  With  the  exception  of  the  troops  from  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands, which  had  poured  into  the  Lower  Palatinate,  the 
Emperor  had  hitherto  made  use  only  of  the  arms  of  Bavaria 
and  the  League  in  Germany.  Maximilian  conducted  the  war 
as  executor  of  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and  Tilly,  who  commanded 
the  army  of  execution,  was  in  the  Bavarian  service.  The 
Emperor  owed  superiority  in  the  field  to  Bavaria  and  the 
League,  and  his  fortunes  were  in  their  hands.  This  depend- 
ence on  their  goodwill,  but  ill  accorded  with  the  grand 
schemes,  which  the  brilliant  commencement  of  the  war  had 
led  the  imperial  cabinet  to  fbrm. 

However  active  the  League  had  shown  itself  in  the  Empe- 
ror's defence,  while  thereby  it  secured  its  own  welfare,  it  could 
not  be  expected  that  it  would  enter  as  readily  into  his  views 
of  conquest.  Or,  if  they  still  continued  to  lend  their  armies 
for  that  purpose,  it  was  too  much  to  be  feared  that  they  would 
share  with  the  Emperor  nothing  but  general  odium,  while 
they  tEppropriated  to  themselves  all  advantages.  A  strong 
army  imder  his  own  orders  could  alone  free  him  from  this  de- 
basing dependence  upon  Bavaria,  and  restore  to  him  his  former 
pre-eminence  in  Germany.  But  the  war  had  already  ex- 
hausted the  imperial  dominions,  and  they  were  unequal  to  the 
expense  of  such  an  armament.  In  these  circumstances,  nothing 
could  be  more  welcome  to  the  Emperor  than  the  proposal 
with  which  one  of  his  officers  surprised  him. 

This  was  Count  Wallenstein,  an  experienced  officer,  and  the 
jichest  nobleman  in  Bohemia.    From  his  earliest  youth  he  had 
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been  in  tlie  service  of  the  House  of  Austria,  and  several  cam- 
paigns against  the  Turks,  Venetians,  Bohemians,  Hunganans, 
and  Transjlvanians  had  established  his  reputation.  He  was 
present  as  colonel  at  the  battle  of  Prague,  and  afterwards,  as 
mi^r-general,  had  defeated  a  Hungarian  force  in  Moiavia. 
The  Emperor's  gratitude  was  equal  to  his  services,  and  a  large 
share  of  the  confiscated  estates  of  the  Bohemian  insurgents 
was  their  reward.  Possessed  of  immense  property,  excited 
bj  ambitious  views,  confident  in  his  own  good  fortune,  and 
still  more  encouraged  by  the  existing  state  of  circumstances, 
he  offered,  at  his  own  expense  and  that  of  his  friends,  to 
raise  and  clothe  an  army  hx  the  Eu^eror,  and  even  under- 
took the  cost  of  maintaining  it,  if  he  were  allowed  to  augment 
it  to  50,000  men.  The  project  was  universally  ridiculed  as 
the  chimerical  offspring  of  a  visionary  brain ;  but  the  offer  was 
highly  valuable,  if  its  promises  should  be  but  partially  fulfilled. 
Certain  circles  in  Bohemia  were  assigned  to  him  as  depdts, 
with  authority  to  appoiut  his  own  officers.  In  a  few  months 
he  had  20,000  men  under  arms,  vdth  which,  quitting  the 
Austrian  territories,  he  soon  afterwards  appeared  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Lower  Saxony  with  30, 000.  The  Emperor  had  lent  this 
armament  nothing  but  his  name.  The  reputation  of  the  gene- 
ral, the  prospect  of  rapid  promotion,  and  the  hope  of  plunder, 
attracted  to  his  standard  adventurers  from  all  quarters  of  Ger- 
many ;  and  even  sovereign  princes,  stimulated  by  the  desire 
of  glory  or  of  gain,  offered  to  raise  regiments  for  the  service 
of  Austria. 

Now,  therefore,  for  Ae  first  time  in  this  war,  an  imperial 
army  appeared  in  Germany;  which  was  menacing  to  the 
Protestfloife,  and  scarcely  more  acceptable  to  the  Eoman  Ca-^ 
tholics.  VWallenstein  had  orders  to  unite  his  army  with 
troops  of  the  League,  and  in  eoiyunction  with  the  Bavarian 
general  to  attack  the  King  of  Denmark.  But  long  jealous 
of  Tilly's  fSame,  he  showed  no  disposition  to  share  wi^  him 
the  laurels  of  the  campaign,  or  in  the  splendour  of  his  rival's 
achievements  to  dim  the  lustre  of  his  own.  His  plan  of 
operations  was  to  support  the  latter,  but  to  act  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  him.  As  he  had  not -resources,  like  Tilly,  for 
supplying  the  wants  of  his  army,  he  was  obliged  to  march 
his  troops  into  fertile  countries  which  had  not  as  yet  suffered 
from  war.     Disobeying,  therefore,  the  order  to  form  a  junc- 
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tion  with  the  general  of  the  League,  he  marched  into  the 
territories  of  Halberstadt  and  Magdeburg,  and  at  Dessau 
made  himself  master  of  the  Elbe.  All  the  lands  on  either 
bank  of  this  river  were  at  his  command,  and  from  them  he 
could  either  attack  the  King  of  Denmark  in  the  rear,  or,  it 
prudent,  enter  the  territories  of  that  prince. 

Christian  IV.  was  fully  aware  of  the  danger  of  his  situa- 
tion between  two  such  powerful  armies.  He  had  already 
been  joined  by  the  administrator  of  Halberstadt,  who  had 
lately  returned  from  Holland;  he  now  also  acknowledged 
Mansfeld,  whom  previously  he  had  refused  to  recognise,  and 
supported  him  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  Mansfeld  amply 
requited  this  service.  He  alone  kept  at  bay  the  army  of 
Wallenstein  upon  the  Elbe,  and  prevented  its  junction  witli 
that  of  Tilly,  and  a  combined  attack  on  the  King  of  Den- 
mark. Notwithstanding  the  enemy's  superiority,  this  in- 
trepid general  even  approached  the  bridge  of  Dessau,  and 
ventured  to  entrench  himself  in  presence  of  the  imperial 
lines.  But  attacked  in  the  rear  by  the  whole  force  of  the 
Imperialists,  he  was  obliged  to  yield  to  superior  numbers, 
and  to  abandon  his  post  with  the  loss  of  3,000  killed.  After 
this  defeat,  Mansfeld  withdrew  into  Brandenburg,  where  he 
soon  recruited  and  reinforced  his  army ;  and  suddenly  turned 
into  Silesia,  with  the  view  of  marching  from  thence  into 
Hungary ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  Bethlem  Gabor,  carrying 
the  war  into  the  heart  of  Austria.  As  the  Austiian  domi- 
nions in  that  quai-ter  were  entirely  defenceless,  Wallenstein 
received  immediate  orders  to  leave  the  King  of  Denmark, 
and  if  possible  to  intercept  Mansfeld  *s  progress  through  Si- 
lesia. 

The  diversion  which  this  movement  of  Mansfeld  had  made 
in  the  army  of  Wallenstein,  enabled  the  king  to  detach  a 
part  of  his  force  into  Westphalia,  to  seize  the  bishoprics  of 
Munster  and  Osnaburg.  To  check  this  movement,  Tilly 
suddenly  moved  from  the  Weser;  but  the  operations  of 
Duke  Christian,  who  threatened  the  territories  of  the  League 
with  an  inroad  in  the  direction  of  Hesse,  and  to  remove 
thither  the  seat  of  war,  recalled  him  as  rapidly  from  West- 
phalia. In  order  to  keep  open  his  communication  with  these 
provinces,  and  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  enemy  with  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse,  Tilly  hastily  seized  all  the  tenable  posts 
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on  the  Werha  and  Fulda,  and  took  up  a  strong  position  in 
Minden,  at  the  foot  of  the  Hessian  Mountains,  and  at  the  con- 
fluence of  these  rivers  with  the  Weser.  He  soon  made  himself 
master  of  Gottingen,  the  key  of  Brunswick  and  Hesse,  and  was 
meditating  a  similar  attack  upon  Nordheim,  when  the  king 
advanced  upon  him  with  his  whole  army.  After  throwing 
into  this  place  the  necessary  supplies  for  a  long  siege,  the 
latter  attempted  to  open  a  new  passage  through  Eichs- 
feld  and  Thuringia,  into  the  territories  of  the  League.  He 
had  already  reached  Duderstadt,  when  Tilly,  by  forced 
marches,  came  up  with  him.  As  the  army  of  Tilly,  which 
had  been  reinforced  by  some  of  Wallenstein's  regiments, 
was  superior  in  numbers  to  his  own,  the  king,  to  avoid  a 
battle,  retreated  towards  Brunswick.  But  Tilly  incessantly 
harassed  his  retreat,  and  after  three  days'  skirmishing,  he 
was  at  length  obliged  to  await  the  enemy  near  the  village  of  , 
Lutter  in  Barenberg.  The  Danes  began  the  attack  with 
great  bravery,  and  thrice  did  their  intrepid  monarch  lead 
them  in  person  against  the  enemy;  but  at  length  the  su- 
perior numbers  and  discipline  of  the  Imperialists  prevailed, 
and  the  general  of  the  League  obtained  a  complete  victory. 
The  Danes  lost  sixty  standards,  and  their  whole  artillery, 
baggage,  and  ammunition.  Several  officers  of  distinction 
and  about  4,000  men  were  killed  in  the  field  of  battle  ;  and 
several  companies  of  foot,  in  the  flight,  who  had  thrown 
themselves  into  the  to^sn-house  of  Lutter,  laid  down  their 
arms  and  surrendered  to  the  conqueror. 

The  king  fled  with  his  cavfidry,  and  soon  collected  the 
wreck  of  his  army  which  had  survived  tliis  serious  defeat. 
Tilly  pursued  his  victory,  made  himself  master  of  the  Weser 
and  Brunswick,  and  forced  the  king  to  retire  into  Bremen. 
Rendered  more  cautious  by  defeat,  the  latter  now  stood  upon 
the  defensive ;  and  determined  at  all  events  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  crossing  the  Elbe.  But  while  he  threw  gar- 
risons into  every  tenable  place,  he  reduced  his  own  dimi- 
nished army  to  inactivity;  and  one  after  another  his  scat- 
tered troops  were  either  defeated  or  dispersed.  The  forces 
of  the  League,  in  command  of  the  Weser,  spread  themselves 
along  the  Elbe  and  Havel,  and  everywhere  drove  the  Danes 
before  them.  Tilly  himself  crossing  the  Elbe  penetrated 
with  his  victorious  army  into  Brandenburg,  while  Wallen- 
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stein  entered  Holstein  to  remove  the  seat  of  war  to  the 
king's  own  dominions. 

This  general  had  just  returned  from  Hungary,  whither  he 
had  pursued  Mansfeld,  without  being  able  to  obstruct  his 
mardi,  or  prevent  his  junction  with  Bethlem  Gabor.  Con- 
stantly persecuted  by  fortime,  but  always  superior  to  his 
£Ette,  Mansfeld  had  made  his  way  against  countless  difi^ul ties, 
throu^  Silesia  and  Hungary  to  Transylvania,  where,  after 
all,  he  was  not  very  welcome.  Relying  upon  the  assistance 
of  Ei^land,  and  a  powerful  diversion  in  Lower  Saxony,  Ga- 
bor had  fi^ain  broken  the  truce  with  the  iEbnperor.  But  in 
place  of  the  expected  diversion  in  his  favour,  Mansfeld  had 
drawn,  upon  himself  the  whole  strength  of  Wallenstein,  and 
instead  of  bringing,  required,  pecuniary  assistance.  The  weait 
of  concert  in  the  Protestant  counsels  cooled  Gabor's  ardour ; 
and  he  hastened,  as  usual,  to  avert  the  coming  storm  by  a 
speedy  peace.  Firmly  determined,  however,  to  break  it,  with 
the  first  ray  of  hope,  he  directed  Mansfeld  in  the  mean  time 
to  apply  for  assistance  to  Venice. 

Cut  off  from  Germany,  and  unable  to  support  the  weak 
remnant  of  his  troops  in  Hungary,  Mansfeld  sold  his  artil- 
lery and  baggage  train,  and  disbanded  his  soldiers.  With  a 
few  followers,  he  proceeded  through  Bosnia  and  Dalmatia,  to- 
wards Venice.  New  schemes  swelled  his  bosom;  but  his 
career  was  ended.  Fate,  which  had  so  restlessly  sported 
with  him  throughout,  now  prepared  for  him  a  peaceful  grave 
in  Dalmatia.  Death  overtook  him  in  the  vicinity  of  Zara  in 
1626,  and  a  short  time  before  him  died  the  £adthful  com- 
panion of  his  fortunes.  Christian,  Duke  of  Brunswick — ^two 
men  worthy  of  immortality,  had  they  but  been  as  superior  to  | 
their  times  as  they  were  to  their  adversities.  ' 

The  King  of  Denmark,  with  his  whole  army,  was  unable 
to  cope  with  Tilly  alone ;  much  less,  therefore,  with  a  shat- 
tered force  could  he  hold  his  ground  against  the  two  imperial 
generals.  The  Danes  retired  from  all  their  posts  on  the 
Weser,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Havel,  and  the  army  of  Wallen- 
stein poured  like  a  torrent  into  Brandenburg,  Mecklenburg, 
Holstein,  and  Silesia.  That  geneml,  too  proud  to  act  in 
conjunction  with  another,  had  despatched  Tilly  across  the 
Elbe,  to  watch,  as  he  gave  out,  the  motions  of  the  Dutch  in 
that  quarter;   but  in  reality  that  he   might  terminate  the 
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war  against  the  king,  and  reap  for  himself  the  fruits  of 
Tilly's  conquests.  Christian  had  now  lost  all  his  fortresses 
in  the  German  States,  with  the  exception  of  Gluckstadt;  his 
armies  were  defeated  or  dispersed ;  no  assistance  came  from 
Germany ;  from  England,  little  consolation ;  while  his  con- 
federates in  Lower  Saxony  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  con- 
queror. The  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel  had  been  forced 
by  Tilly,  soon  after  the  battle  of  Lutter,  to  renounce  the 
Danish  alliance.  Wallenstein's  formidable  appearance  be- 
fore Berlin  reduced  the  Elector  of  Brandenburgh  to  sub- 
mission, and  compelled  him  to  recognise,  as  legitimate,  Maxi- 
milian's title  to  the  Palatine  Electorate.  The  greater  part 
of  Mecklenburgh  was  now  overrun  by  imperial  troops ;  and 
both  dukes,  as  adherents  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  placed 
under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and  driven  from  their  do- 
minions. The  defence  of  the  German  liberties  against 
illegal  encroachments,  was  punished  as  a  crime  deserving] 
the  loss  of  all  dignities  and  territories ;  and  yet  this  was  but 
tie  prelude  to  the  still  more  crying  enormities  which  shortly  i 
followed.  .-^  ^ 

The  secret  how  Wallenstein  had  purposed  to  fblfil  his  ex- 
travagant designs  was  now  manifest.  He  had  learned  the 
lesson  from  Count  Mansfeld ;  but  the  scholar  surpassed  his 
master.  On  the  principle  that  war  must  support  war,  Mans- 
feld and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  had  subsisted  their  troops  by 
contributions  levied  indiscriminately  on  friend  and  enemy; 
but  this  predatory  life  was  attended  with  all  the  inconvenience 
and  insecurity  which  accompany  robbery.  Like  a  fugitive 
banditti,  they  were  obliged  to  steal  through  exasperated  and 
vigilant  enemies ;  to  roam  from  one  end  of  Germany  to  an- 
other ;  to  watch  their  opportunity  with  anxiety ;  and  to  abandon 
the  most  fertile  territories  whenever  they  were  defended  by 
a  superior  army.  If  Mansfeld  and  Duke  Christian  had  done 
such  great  things  in  the  face  of  these  diflaculties,  what  might 
not  be  expected  if  the  obstacles  were  removed;  when  the 
army  raised  was  numerous  enough  to  overawe  in  itself  the 
most  powerful  states  of  the  empire ;  when  the  name  of  the 
Emperor  insured  impunity  to  every  outrage ;  and  when, 
under  the  highest  authority,  and  at  the  head  of  an  over- 
whelming force,  the  same  system  of  warfare  was  pursued', 
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i^rluch  these  two  adventurers  had  hitherto  adopted  at  their 
own  risk,  and  with  only  an  untrained  multitude  ? 

Wallenstein  had  all  this  in  view  when  he  made  his  bold 
offer  to  the  Emperor,  which  now  seemed  extravagant  to  no 
one.  The  more  his  army  was  augmented,  the  less  cause  was 
there  to  fear  for  its  subsistence,  because  it  could  irresistibly 
bear  down  upon  the  refractory  states ;  the  more  violent  its 
outrages,  the  more  probable  was  impunity.  Towards  hostile 
states  it  had  the  plea  of  right ;  towards  the  favourably  dis- 
posed it  could  allege  necessity.  The  inequality,  too,  with 
which  it  dealt  out  its  oppressions,  prevented  any  dangerous 
union  among  the  states  ;  while  the  exhaustion  of  their  terri- 
tories deprived  them  of  the  power  of  vengeance.  Thus  the 
whole  of  Germany  became  a  kind  of  magazine  for  the  imperial 
army,  and  the  Emperor  was  enabled  to  deal  with  the  other; 
states  as  absolutely  as  with  his  own  hereditary  dominions. ' 
Universal  was  the  clamour  for  redress  before  the  imperial 
throne ;  but  there  was  nothing  to  fear  from  the  revenge  of 
the  injured  princes,  so  long  as  they  appealed  for  justice.  The 
general  discontent  was  directed  equally  against  the  Emperor, 
who  had  lent  his  name  to  these  barbarities,  and  the  general  who 
exceeded  his  power,  and  openly  abused  the  authority  of  his  mas- 
ter. They  applied  to  the  Emperor  for  protection  against  the 
outrages  of  his  general ;  but  Wallenstein  had  no  sooner  felt 
himself  absolute  in  the  army,  than  he  threw  off  his  obedience 
to  his  sovereign. 

The  exhaustion  of  the  enemy  made  a  speedy  peace  proba- 
ble ;  yet  Wallenstein  continued  to  augment  the  imperial  ar- 
mies until  they  were  at  least  100,000  men  strong.  Number- 
less commissions  to  colonelcies  and  inferior  commands,  the  re- 
gal pomp  of  the  commander-in-chief,  immoderate  largesses  to 
his  favourites,  (for  he  never  gave  less  than  a  thousand  florins,) 
enormous  sums  lavished  in  corrupting  the  court  at  Vienna 
— aU  this  had  been  effected  without  burdening  the  Emperor. 
These  immense  sums  were  raised  by  the  contributions  levied 
from  the  lower  German  provinces,  where  no  distinction  was 
made  between  friend  and  foe  ;  and  the  territories  of  all  princes 
were  subjected  to  the  same  system  of  marching  ana  quar- 
tering, of  extortion  and  outrage.  If  credit  is  to  be  given 
to  an  extravagant  contemporary  statement,  Wallenstein,  dur- 
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ing  his  seven  years  command,  had  exacted  not  less  than  sixty 
thousand  millions  of  dollars  from  one  half  of  Germany.  The 
greater  his  extortions,  the  greater  the  rewards  of  his  soldiers, 
and  the  greater  the  concourse  to  his  standard,  for  the  world 
always  follows  fortune.  His  armies  flourished  while  all  the 
states  through  which  they  passed  withered.  What  cared  he  for 
the  detestation  of  the  people,  and  the  complaints  of  princes  ? 
His  army  adored  him,  and  the  guilt  itself  enabled  him  to  bid 
defiance  to  its  consequences. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  Ferdinand,  were  we  to  lay  all  these 
irregularities  to  his  charge.  Had  he  foreseen  that  he  was 
abandoning  the  German  States  to  the  mercy  of  his  general, 
he  would  have  been  sensible  how  dangerous  to  himself  so 
absolute  a  general  would  prove.  The  closer  the  connexion 
became  between  the  army,  and  the  leader  from  whom  flowed 
favour  and  fortune,  the  more  the  ties  which  united  both  to 
the  Emperor  were  relaxed.  Every  thing,  it  is  true,  was  done 
in  the  name  of  the  latter ;  but  Wallenstein  only  availed  him- 
self of  the  supreme  majesty  of  the  Emperor  to  crush  the  au- 
thority of  other  states.  His  object  was  to  depress  the  princes 
of  the  empire,  to  destroy  all  gradation  of  rank  between  them 
and  the  Emperor,  and  to  elevate  the  power  of  the  latter  above 
all  competition.  If  the  Emperor  were  absolute  in  Germany, 
who  then  would  be  equal  to  the  man  intrusted  with  the  exe- 
cution of  his  will  ?  The  height  to  which  Wallenstein  had 
raised  the  imperial  authority  astonished  even  the  Emperor 
himself;  but  as  the  greatness  of  the  master  was  entirely  the 
work  of  the  servant,  the  creation  of  Wallenstein  would  ne- 
cessarily sink  again  into  nothing  upon  the  withdrawal  of  its 
creative  hand.  Not  without  an  object,  therefore,  did  Wal- 
lenstein labour  to  poison  the  minds  of  the  German  princes 
against  the  Emperor.  The  more  violent  their  hatred  of 
Ferdinand,  the  more  indispensable  to  the  Emperor  would 
become  the  man  who  alone  could  render  their  ill-will  power- 
less. His  design  unquestionably  was,  that  his  sovereign 
should  stand  in  fear  of  no  one  in  all  Germany — besides  him- 
self, the  source  and  engine  of  this  despotic  power. 

As  a  step  towards  this  end,  Wallenstein  now  demanded  the 
cession  of  Mecklenburg,  to  be  held  in  pledge  till  the  repa}^- 
ment  of  his  advances  for  the  war.  Ferdinand  had  already 
created  him  Duke  of  Friedland,  apparently  vdth  the  view  of 
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exalting  his  own  general  over  Bavaria ;  but  an  ordinary  re* 
compense  would  not  satisfy  Wallenstein's  ambition.  In  vain 
was  this  new  denmnd,  which  could  be  granted  only  at  the  eoc- 

?ense  of  two  princes  of  the  empire,  actively  resisted  in  the 
mperial  Council ;  in  vain  did  the  Spaniards,  who  had  long 
been  offended  by  his  pride,  oppose  his  elevation.  The  power- 
ful support  which  Wallenstein  had  purdiased  from  the  im- 
perial councillors  prevailed,  and  Ferdinand  was  determined, 
at  whatever  cost,  to  secure  the  devotion  of  so  indispensiyble  a 
minister.  For  a  slight  offence,  one  of  the  oldest  Gemotn 
houses  was  expelled  from  their  hereditary  dominions,  that* 
a  creature  of  the  Emperor  might  be  enriched  by  their  spoils 

1628). 

"Wallenstein  now  began  to  assume  the  title  of  generalissimo 
of  the  Emperor  by  sea  and  land.  Wismar  was  talcen,  and  a 
firm  footing  gained  on  the  Baltic.  Ships  were  required  from 
Poland  and  the  Hans  towns  to  carry  the  war  to  the  other  side 
of  the  Baltic ;  to  pursue  the  Danes  into  the  heart  of  l^ir 
own  cotmtry,  and  to  compel  them  to  a  peace  which  might 
prepare  the  way  to  more  important  conquests.  The  commu- 
nication between  the  Lower  German  States  and  the  Northern 
powers  would  be  broken,  could  the  Emperor  place  himself 
between  them,  and  encompass  Germany,  from  the  Adriatic  to 
the  Sound,  (the  intervening  kingdom  of  Poland  being  already 
dependent  on  him,)  with  an  unbroken  line  of  territory.  If 
such  was  the  Emperor's  plan,  Wallenstein  had  a  peculiar  inter- 
est in  its  execution.  These  possessions  on  the  Baltic  should^ 
he  intended,  form  the  first  foundation  of  a  power,  which 
had  long  been  the  object  of  his  ambition,  and  which  should 
enable  him  to  throw  off  his  dependence  on  the  Emperor. 

To  effect  this  object,  it  was  of  extreme  importance  to  gain 
possession  of  Stralsund,  a  town  on  the  Baltic.  Its  exceUent 
harbour,  and  the  short  passage  from  it  to  the  Swedish  and 
Danish  coasts,  peculiarly  fitted  it  for  a  naval  station  in  a  war 
with  these  powers.  This  town,  the  sixth  of  the  Hanseatio 
League,  enjoyed  great  privileges  under  the  Duke  of  Pome- 
rania,  and  totally  independent  of  Denmark,  had  taken  no 
share  in  the  war.  But  neither  its  neutrality,  nor  its  privi- 
leges, could  protect  it  against  the  encroachments  of  Wallen- 
stein, when  he  had  once  cast  a  longing  look  upon  it. 
The  request  he  made,  that  Strakund  should  receive  an  im^* 
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perial  garrison,  had  been  firmly  and  honourably  rejected  by- 
the  magistracy,  who  also  refused  his  cunningly  demanded 
permission  to  march  his  troops  through  the  town,  Wallen* 
stein,  therefore,  now  proposed  to  besiege  it." 

The  independence  of  Stralsund,  as  securing  the  freenavigar 
tion  of  the  Baltic,  was  equally  important  to  the  two  Northern 
kings.  A  common  danger  overcame  atlast  the  private  jealousies 
which  had  long  divided  these  princes*  In  a  treaty  concluded 
at  Copenhagen  in  1628,  th^  bound  themselves  to  assist 
Stralsund  with  their  combined  force,  and  to  oppose  in  common 
every  foreign  power  which  should  appear  in  the  Baltic  with. 
hostile  views.  Christian  lY.  also  threw  a  sufficient  ganison 
into  Stralsund,  and  by  his  personal  presence  animated  the 
courage  of  the  citizens.  Some  ships  of  war  which  Sigis^ 
mund,  King  of  Poland,  had  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  im- 
perial general,  were  sunk  by  the  Danish  fleet ;  and  as  Loi.* 
beck  refused  him  the  use  of  its  shipping,  this  imperial  ge- 
neralissimo of  the  sea  had  not  even  smps  enough  to  blockaoa: 
this  single  harbour. 

Nothmg  could  appear  more  adventurous  than  to  atten^  the 
conquest  of  a  strongly  fortified  seaport  without  first  blockad- 
ing its  harbour.  WsJlenstein,  however,  who  as  yet  had  never- 
experienced  a  check,  wished  to  conquer:  nature  itself,  and  to 
perform  impossibilities.  Stralsund,  open  to  the  sea,  continued^ 
to  be  supplied  with  provisions  and  reinforcements ;  yet  Wal- 
lenstein  maintained  his  blockade  on  the  land  side,  and  endea* 
vouiBd,  by  boasting  menaces,  to  ERipply  his  want  of  real 
strength.  "  I  will  take  this  town,"  said  he,  "  though  it  were 
fjEistened  by  a  chain  to  the  heavens."  The  Emperor  himself, 
who  might  have  cause  to  regret  an  enterprise  which  promised 
no  very  glorious  result,  joyfully  availed  himself  of  the  apparent 
submission  and  acceptable  propositions  of  the  inhabitants,  to 
order  the  general  to  retire  from  the  town.  Wallenstein  de- 
spised the  command,  and  continued  to  harass  the  besieged  by 
incessant  assaults.  As  the  Danish  garrison,  already  much 
reduced,  was  unequal  to  the  fatigues  of  this  prolonged  defence, 
and  the  king  was  unable  to  detach  any  farther  troops  to  their 
support,  Stralsund,  with  Christian's  consent,  threw  itself  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  King  of  Sweden.  The  Danish  com- 
mander left  the  town  to  make  way  for  a  Swedish  governor, 
who  gloriously,  defended  it.     Here  Wallenstein's  good  fortuna 
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forsook  him ;  and,  for  the  first  time,  his  pride  experienced  the 
humiliation  of  relinquishing  his  prey,  after  the  loss  of  many 
months  and  of  12,000  men.  The  necessity  to  which  he  re- 
duced the  town  of  applying  for  protection  to  Sweden,  laid  the 
foundation  pf  a  close  alliance  between  Gustavus  Adolphus 
and  Stralsund,  which  greatly  facilitated  the  entrance  of  the 
Swedes  into  Germany. 

Hitherto  invariable  success  had  attended  the  arms  of  the 
Emperor  and  the  League,  and  Christian  IV.,  defeated  in 
Germany,  had  sought  refuge  in  his  own  islands;  but  the 
Baltic  checked  the  further  progress  of  the  conquerors.  The 
want  of  ships  not  only  stopped  the  pursuit  of  the  king,  but 
endangered  their  previous  acquisitions.  The  union  of  the 
two  monarchs  was  most  to  be  dreaded,  because,  so  long 
as  it  lasted,  it  effectually  prevented  the  Emperor  and  his 
general  from  acquiring  a  footing  on  the  Baltic,  or  effect- 
ing a  landing  in  Sweden.  But  if  they  could  succeed  in  dis- 
solving this  union,  and  especially  in  securing  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Danish  king,  they  might  hope  to  overpower 
the  insulated  force  of  Sweden.  The  dread  of  the  inter- 
ference of  foreign  powers,  the  insubordination  of  the  Pro- 
testants in  his  own  states,  and  still  more  the  storm  which 
was  gradually  darkening  along  the  whole  of  Protestant 
Germany,  inclined  the  Emperor  to  peace,  which  his  general, 
from  opposite  motives,  was  equally  desirous  to  effect.  Far 
from  wishing  for  a  state  of  tlungs  which  would  reduce  him 
from  the  meridian  of  greatness  and  glory  to  the  obscurity 
of  private  life,  he  only  wished  to  change  the  theatre  of  war, 
ana  by  a  partial  peace  to  prolong  the  general  confusion.  The 
friendship  of  Denmark,  whose  neighbour  he  had  become  as 
Archduke  of  Mecklenburgh,  was  most  important  for  the  suc- 
cess of  his  ambitious  views ;  and  he  resolved,  even  at  the  sa- 
crifice of  his  sovereign's  interests,  to  secure  its  alliance. 

By  the  treaty  of  Copenhagen,  Christian  IV.  had  expressly 
engaged  not  to  conclude  a  separate  peace  with  the  Emperor, 
without  the  consent  of  Sweden.  Notwithstanding,  Wall  en- 
stein's  proposition  was  readily  received  by  him.  In  a  confer- 
ence at  Lubeck  in  1629,  from  which  Wallenstein,  with 
studied  contempt,  excluded  the  Swedish  ambassadors  who 
came  to  intercede  for  Mecklenburgh,  all  the  conquests  taken 
by  the  imperialists  were  restored  to  the  Danes.     The  condi 
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lions  imposed  apon  the  king  were,  that  he  should  interfere  no 
fieurther  Tpith  the  affairs  of  Germany  than  was  called  for  by 
his  character  of  Duke  of  Holstein ;  that  he  should  on  no  pre- 
text harass  the  Chapters  of  Lower  ^Germany,  and  should  leave 
the  Dukes  of  Mecklenburgh  to  theirfate.  By  Christian  himself 
had  these  princes  been  involved  in  the  war  with  the  Emperor ; 
he  now  sacrificed  them,  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  usurper  of 
their  territories.  Among  the  motives  which  had  engaged  him 
in  a  war  with  the  Emperor,  not  the  least  was  the  restoration 
of  his  relation,  the  Elector  Palatine — ^yet  the  name  of  that 
unfortunate  prince  was  not  even  mentioned  in  the  treaty;  while 
in  one  of  its  articles  the  legitimacy  of  the  Bavarian  election 
was  expressly  recognised.  Thus  meanly  and  ingloriously  did 
Christian  IV.  retire  from  the  field. 

Ferdinand  had  it  now  in  his  power,  for  the  second  time,  to 
secure  the  tranquillity  of  Germany ;  and  it  depended  solely  on 
his  will  whether  the  treaty  with  Denmark  should  or  should 
not  be  the  basis  of  a  general  peace.  From  every  quarter  arose 
the  cry  of  the  unfortunate,  petitioning  for  an  end  of  their  suf- 
ferings ;  the  cruelties  of  his  soldiers,  and  the  rapacity  of  his 
generals,  had  exceeded  all  bounds.  Germany,  laid  waste  by 
die  desolating  bands  of  Mansfeld  and  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, and  by  the  still  more  terrible  hordes  of  Tilly  and  Wal- 
lenstein,  lay  exhausted,  bleeding,  wasted,  and  sighing  for  re- 
pose. An  anxious  desire  for  peace  was  felt  by  all  the  Estates, 
and  by  the  Emperor  himself ;  involved  as  he  was  in  a  war 
with  France  in  Upper  Italy,  exhausted  by  his  past  warfare  in 
Germany,  and  apprehensive  of  the  day  of  reckoning  which 
was  approaching.  But,  unfortunately,  the  conditions  on  which 
alone  Uie  two  religious  parties  were  willing  respectively  to 
sheath  the  sword,  were  irreconcileable.  The  Roman  Catholics 
wished  to  terminate  the  war  to  their  own  advantage ;  the  Pro- 
testants advanced  equal  pretensions.  The  Emperor,  instead 
of  uniting  both  parties  by  a  prudent  moderation,  sided  with 
one ;  and  thus  Germany  was  again  plunged  in  the  horrors \ 
of  a  bloody  war. 

From  tlie  very  close  of  the  Bohemian  troubles,  Ferdinand 
had  carried  on  a  counter  reformation  in  his  hereditary  domi- 
nions, in  which,  however,  from  regard  to  some  of  the  Pro- 
testant Estates,  he  proceeded,  at  first,  with  moderation.  But 
the  victories  of  his  generals  in  Lower  Germany  encouraged 
him  to  throw  off  all  reserve.    Accordingly  he  had  it  intimated 
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to  all  khe  Protestants  in  these  dominions,  that  they  must  either 
sbandon  their  religion,  or  their  natiye  country,— «  bitter  and 
dreadful  alternative,  which  excited  the  most  violent  commo- 
tions among  his  Austrian  subjects .  In  the  Palatinate,  immedi- 
ately after  the  expulsion  of  Frederick,  the  Protestant  religion 
had  been  suppressed,  and  its  professors  expelled  from  the 
University  of  Heidelberg. 

All  this  was  but  the  prelude  to  greater  changes.  In  the 
JSleetoral  Congress  held  at  Miihlberg,  the  Eoman  Cadiolics 
had  demanded  of  the  Emperor  that  all  the  archbishoprics, 
bishoprics,  mediate  and  immediate,  abbacies  and  monaste- 
ries, which,  since  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  had  been  secularized  by 
the  Protestants,  diould  be  restored  to  the  church,  in  order  to 
indemnify  them  for  the  losses  and  sufferings  in  the  war.  To 
a  Boman  Catholic  prince  so  zealous  as  Ferdinand  was,  such  a 
bint  was  not  likely  to  be  neglected ;  but  he  still  thought  it 
would  be  premature  to  arouse  the  whole  Protestants  of  Ger- 
many by  so  decisive  a  step.  Not  a  single  Protestant  prince 
but  would  be  deprived,  by  this  revocation  of  the  religious  found- 
ations, of  apart  of  his  lands  ;  for  where  these  revenues  had  not 
actually  been  diverted  to  secular  purposes  they  had  been  made 
over  to  the  Protestant  church.  To  this  source,  many  princes 
owed  the  chief  part  of  their  revenues  and  importance.  All, 
without  exception,  would  be  irritated  by  this  demand  for  re- 
storation. The  religious  treaty  did  not  expressly  deny  their 
right  to  these  chapters,  although  it  did  not  allow  it.  But  a 
possession  which  had  now  been  <  eld  for  nearly  a  century,  liie 
silence  of  four  preceding  emperors,  and  the  law  of  equity, 
which  gave  them  an  equal  right  with  the  Eoman  Catholics  to 
the  foundations  of  their  common  ancestors,  might  be  strongly 
pleaded  by  them  as  a  valid  title.  Besides  the  actual  loss  of 
power  and  authority,  which  the  surrender  of  these  foundations 
would  occasion,  besides  theinevitable  confusion  which  would  ne- 
cessarily attend  it,  one  important  disadvantage  to  which  it  would 
lead,  was,  that  the  restoration  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  bishops 
would  increase  the  strength  of  that  party  in  the  Piet  by  so  many 
additional  votes.  Such  grievous  sacrifices  likely  to  Ml  on 
the  Protestants,  made  the  Emperor  apprehensive  of  a  formid- 
able opposition ;  end  until  the  military  ardour  should  have 
cooled  in  Germany,  he  had  no  wish  to  provoke  a  party  formid- 
able by  its  union,  and  which  in  the  Elector  of  Saxony  had 
apoweiful  leader.    He  resolved,  therefore,  to  try  the  experi- 
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ment  at  first  on  s.  small  seale,  in  order  to  aseertain  how  it  was 
likely  to  succeed  on  a  larger  one.  Accordingly,  some  of  the 
free  cities  in  Upper  Germany,  and  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg, 
received  erders  to  surrender  to  the  Eoman  Catholics  several 
fif  the  confisQated  chapters. 

The  state  of  ai&irs  in  Saxony  enabled  the  Emperor  to 
make  some  bolder  experiments  in  that  quarter.  In  the 
bishoprics  of  Magdeburg  and  Halberstadt,  the  Protestant 
canons  had  not  hesitated  to  elect  bishops  of  their  own  roligion. 
Both  bishoprics,  with  the  exception  of  the  town  of  Magdeburg 
itself,  Tvere  overrun  by  the  troops  of  Wallenstein.  It  happened, 
moreover,  that  by  the  death  of  the  Administrator  Duke  Christian 
of  Brunswick,  Halberstadt  was  vacant,  as  was  also  the  Arch- 
bishopric of  Magdeburg  by  the  deposition  of  Christian  William, 
a  prince  of  the  House  of  Brandenburgh.  Ferdinand  took  ad- 
vantage  of  the  eircunxstanoeto  restoria  the  see  of  Halberstadt 
to  a  Bioman  Catholic  bishop,  and  a  prince  of  his  own  house.  To 
avoid  a  similar  coercion,  the  Chapter  of  Magdeburg  hastened  to 
elect  a  son  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony  as  archbishop.  But  the 
pope,  who  with  his  arrogated  authority  interfered  in  this  mat- 
ter, conferred  the  Archbishopric  of  Magdeburg  also  on  the 
Austrian  prince.  Thus,  with  all  his  pious  zeal  for  religion,  /v 
Ferdinand  never  lost  sight  of  the  interests  of  his  family.  ' 

At  length,  when  the  peace  of  Lubeck  had  delivered  the 
Emperor  from  all  apprehensions  on  the  side  of  Denmark, 
and  the  German  Protestants  seemed  entirely  powerless,  the 
League  becoming  louder  and  more  urgent  in  its  demands, 
Ferdinand,  in  16S9,  signed  the  Edict  of  Bestitution,  (so 
famcHis  by  its  disastrous  consequences,)  which  he  had  pre- 
viously laid  before  the  four  Eoman  Catholic  electors  for  their 
approbation.  In  the  preamble,  he  claimed  the  prerogative,  in 
Tight  of  his  imperial  authority,  to  interpret  the  meaning  of 
the  religious  treaty,  the  ambiguities  of  which  had  already 
caused  so  many  disputes,  and  to  decide  as  supreme  arbiter 
and  judge  between  the  contending  parties.  Tins  prerogative 
he  founded  upon  the  practice  of  his  ancestors,  and  its  previous 
recognition  even  by  Protestant  states.  Saxony  had  actually 
acknowledged  this  right  of  the  Emperor ;  and  it  now  became 
evident  how  deeply  this  court  had  injured  the  Protestant  cause 
by  its  dependence  on  the  House  of  Austria.  But  though  the 
meaning  of  the  religious  treaty  was  really  ambiguous,  as  a 
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century  of  religious  disputes  sufficiently  proved,  yet  for  the 
Emperor,  who  must  be  either  a  Protestant  or  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  therefore  an  interested  party,  to  assume  the 
right  of  deciding  between  the  disputants,  was  clearly  a 
violation  of  an  essential  article  of  the  pacification.  He  could 
not  be  judge  in  his  own  cause,  without  reducing  the  liberties  ' 
of  the  empire  to  an  empty  sound. 

And  now,  in  virtue  of  this  usurpation,  Ferdinand  decided, 
"  That  every  secularization  of  a  religious  foundation,  mediate 
or  immediate,  by  the  Protestants,  subsequent  to  the  date  of 
the  treaty,  was  contrary  to  its  spirit,  and  must  be  revoked  as 
a  breach  of  it."  He  further  decided,  "  That,  by  the  religious 
peace.  Catholic  proprietors  of  estates  were  no  further  bound 
to  their  Protestant  subjects  than  to  allow  them  full  liberty  to 
quit  their  territories."  In  obedience  to  this  decision,  all  un- 
lawful possessors  of  benefices — the  Protestant  states  in  short 
without  exception — ^were  ordered,  under  pain  of  the  ban  of 
the  empire,  immediately  to  surrender  their  usurped  posses- 
sions to  the  imperial  commissioners. 

This  sentence  applied  to  no  less  than  two  archbishoprics 
and  twelve  bishoprics,  besides  innumerable  abbacies.  The 
edict  came  like  a  thunderbolt  on  the  whole  of  Protestant 
Germany ;  dreadful  even  in  its  immediate  consequences ;  but 
yet  more  so  from  the  further  calamities  it  seemed  to  threaten. 
The  Protestants  were  now  convinced  that  the  suppression,  of  I 
their  religion  had  been  resolved  on  by  the  Emperor  and  ther 
League,  and  that  the  overthrow  of  German  liberty  would! 
soon  follow.  Their  remonstrances  were  unheeded ;  the  com- 
missioners were  named,  and  an  army  assembled  to  enforce 
obedience.  The  edict  was  first  put  in  force  in  Augsburg, 
where  the  treaty  was  concluded ;  the  city  was  again  placed 
under  the  government  of  its  bishop,  and  six  Protestant 
churches  in  the  town  were  closed.  The  Duke  of  Wirtem- 
berg  was,  in  like  manner,  compelled  to  surrender  his 
abbacies.  These  severe  measures,  though  they  alarmed  the 
Protestant  states,  were  yet  insufficient  to  rouse  them  to  an 
active  resistance.  Their  fear  of  the  Emperor  was  too  strong, 
and  many  were  disposed  to  quiet  submission.  The  hope  of 
attaining  their  end  by  gentle  measures,  induced  the  Roman 
Catholics  likewise  to  delay  for  a  year  the  execution  of  the 
edict,  and  this  saved  the  Protestants;  before  the  end  of 
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that  period,  the  success  of  the   Swedish  arms  had  totally 
changed  the  state  of  affairs. 

In  a  Diet  held  at  Eatisbon,  at  which  Ferdinand  was 
present  in  person  (in  1630),  the  necessity  of  taking  some 
measures  for  the  immediate  restoration  of  a  general  peace 
to  Germany,  and  for  the  removal  of  all  grievances,  was 
debated.  The  complaints  of  the  Eoman  Catholics  were 
scarcely  less  numerous  than  those  of  the  Prot&stants,  how 
ever  Ferdinand  had  flattered  himself  that  by  the  Edict  of 
Bestitution  he  had  secured  the  members  of  the  League, 
and  its  leader  by  the  gift  of  the  electoral  dignity,  and  the 
cession  of  great  part  of  the  Palatinate.  But  the  good  under- 
standing between  the  Emperor  and  the  princes  of  the  League 
had  rapidly  declined  since  the  employment  of  Wallenstein. 
Accustomed  to  give  law  to  Germany,  and  even  to  sway  the 
Emperor's  own.  destiny,  the  haughty  Elector  of  Bavaria  now 
at  once  saw  himself  supplanted  by  the  imperial  general,  and 
with  that  of  the  League,  his  own  importance  completely  un- 
dermined. Another  had  now  stepped  in  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
his  victories,  and  to  bury  his  past  services  in  oblivion. 
Wallen  stein's  imperious  character,  whose  dearest-  triumph 
was  in  degrading  the  authority  of  Maximilian,  and  giving 
an  odious  latitude  to  that  of  the  Emperor,  tended  not  a  little 
to  augment  the  irritation  of  the  Elector.  Discontented  with 
the  Emperor,  and  distrustful  of  his  intentions,  he  had  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  France,  which  the  other  members  of  the 
League  were  suspected  of  favouring.  A  fear  of  the  Em- 
peror's plans  of  aggrandizement,  and  discontent  with  existing 
evils,  had  extinguished  among  them  all  feelings  of  gratitude. 
Wallenstein's  exactions  had  become  altogether  intolerable. 
Brandenburg  estimated  its  losses  at  twenty,  Pomerania  at 
ten,  Hesse  Cassel  at  seven  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  rest 
in  proportion.  The  cry  for  redress  was  loud,  urgent,  and 
universal ;  all  prejudices  were  hushed ;  Roman  Catholics  and 
Protestants  were  united  on  this  point.  The  terrified  Em- 
peror was  assailed  on  all  sides  by  petitions  against  Wallen- 
stein, and  his  ear  filled  with  the  most  fearful  descriptions  of 
his  outrages.  Ferdinand  was  not  naturally  cruel.  If  not 
totally  innocent  of  the  atrocities  which  were  practised  in 
Germany  under  the  shelter  of  his  name,  he  was  ignorant 
of  their  extent ;  and  he  was  not  long  in  yielding  to  the  re- 
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presentation  of  the  princes,  and  reduced  his  standing  army 
by  eighteen  thousand  cavalry.  While  this  reduction  took 
place,  the  Swedes  were  actively  preparing  an  expedition  into 
Germany,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  disbanded  Imperialists 
^jjisted  under  their  banners. 
I  ^The  Emperor's  concessions  only  encouraged  the  Elector  of 

;  Bavaria  to  bolder  demands.  So  long  as  the  Duke  of  Friedland 
retained  the  supreme  command,  his  triumph  over  the  Em- 
peror was  incomplete.  The  princes  of  the  League  were 
meditating  a  severe  revenge  on  Wallenstein  for  that  haughti- 
ness with  which  he. had  treated  them  all  alike.  His  dismissal 
was  demanded  by  the  whole  college  of  electors,  and  even  by 
Spain,  with  a  degree  of  unanimity  and  urgency  which  asto- 
nished the  Emperor.  The  anxiety  with  which  Wallenstein's 
enemies  pressed  for  his  dismissal,  ought  to  have  convinced 
the  Emperor  of  the  importance  of  his  services.  Wallen- 
stein, informed  of  the  cabals  which  were  forming  against 
him  in  Katisbon,  lost  no  time  in  opening  the  eyes  of  the  Em- 
peror to  the  real  views  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  He  himself 
appeared  in  Eatisbon,  with  a  pomp  which  threw  his  master 
into  the  shade,  and  increased  the  hatred  of  his  opponents. 
\  '  Long  was  the  Emperor  undecided.  The  sacrifice  de- 
\  manded  was  a  painful  one.  To  the  Duke  of  Friedland 
alone  he  owed  his  preponderance;  he  felt  how  much  he 
would  lose  in  yielding  him  to  the  indignation  of  the  princes. 
But  at  this  moment,  unfortunately,  he  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  conciliating  the  Electors.  His  son  Ferdinand  had 
already  been  chosen  King  of  Hungary,  and  he  was  endeavour- 
ing to  procure  his  election  as  his  successor  in  the  empire. 
For  this  piuTpose,  the  support  of  Maximilian  was  indis- 
pensable. This  consideration  was  the  weightiest,  and  to 
oblige  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  he  scrupled  not  to  sacrifice 

!         his  most  valuable  servant. 

1^  „-—  At  the  Diet  at  Ratisbon,  there  were  present  ambsissadors 
from  France,  empowered  to  adjust  the  differences  which 
seemed  to  menace  a  war  in  Italy  between  the  Emperor  and 
their  sovereign.  Vincent,  Duke  of  Mantua  and  Montferrat, 
dying  without  issue,  his  next  relation,  Charles,  Duke  of 
Nevers,  had  taken  possession  of  this  inheritance,  without 
doing  homage  to  the  Emperor  as  liege  lord  of  the  prin 
cipality.     Encouw^ed  by  the  support  of  France  and  Venice, 
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he  refused  to  surrender  these  territories  into  the  hands  of  the 
imperial  commissioners,  imtil  his  title  to  them  should  he 
decided.  On  the  other  hand,  Ferdinand  had  taken  up  arms 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Spaniards,  to  whom,  as  possessors  of 
Milan,  the  near  neighbourhood  of  a  vassal  of  France  was 
peculiarly  alarming,  and  who  welcomed  this  prospect  of 
making,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Emperor,  actional 
conquests  in  Italy.  In  spite  of  all  the  exertions  of  Pope 
Urban  VIII.  to  avert  a  war  in  that  country,  Ferdinand 
marched  a  German  army  across  the  Alps,  and  threw  the 
Italian  states  into  a  general  constematioa  His  arms  had 
been  successful  throughout  Germany,  and  exaggerated  fiears 
revived  the  olden  apprehension  of  Austria's  projects  of 
universal  monarchy.  All  the  horrors  of  the  German  war 
now  spread  Hke  a  deluge  over  those  favoured  countries  which 
the  Po  waters;  Mantua  was  taken  by  storm,  and  the  sur- 
rounding districts  given  up  to  the  ravages  of  a  lawless  soldiery. 
The  curse  of  Italy  was  thus  added  to  the  maledictions  upon 
the  Emperor  which  resounded  through  Germany ;  and  even 
in  the  Roman  Conclave,  silent  prayers  were  offered  for  the 
success  of  the  Protestant  arms. 

Alarmed  by  the  universal  hatred  which  this  Italian  cam- 
paign had  drawn  upon  him,  and  wearied  out  by  the  urgent 
remonstrances  of  the  Electors,  who  zealously  supported  the 
application  of  the  French  ambassador,  the  Emperor  promised 
the  investiture  to  the  new  Duke  of  Mantua. 

This  important  service  on  the  part,  of  ,Bffjana»  of  course, 
required  an  equivalent  from  France,  j  The  a^ustment  of  the 
treaty  gave  the  envoys  of  Eichelieu,  during  their  residence 
in  Eatisbon,  the  desired  opportunity  of  entangling  the 
Emperor  in  dangerous  intrigues,  of  inflaming  the  £scQn- 
tented  princes  of  the  League  still  more  strongly  against 
him,  and  of  turning  to  his  disadvantage  all  the  transactions 
of  the  Diet.  For  this  purpose  Eichelieu  had  chosen  an 
admirable  instrument  in  Father  Joseph,  a  Capuchin  friar, 
who  accompanied  the  ambassadors  without  exciting  the  least 
suspicion.  One  of  his  principal  instructions  was  assiduously 
to  bring  about  the  dismissal  of  Wallenstein.  With  the  gene- 
ral who  had  led  it  to  victory,  the  army  of  Austria  would  lose 
its  principal  strength ;  many  armies  could  not  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  this  individual.     It  would  therefore  be  a  master- 
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stroke  of  policy,  at  the  very  moment  when  a  victorious  mon- 
arch, the  ahsolute  master  of  his  operations,  was  arming  against 
the  Emperor,  to  remove  from  the  head  of  the  imperial  armies 
the  only  general  who,  by  ability  and  military  experience,  was 
able  to  cope  with  the  French  king.  Father  Joseph,  in  the 
interests  of  Bavaria,  undertook  to  overcome  the  irresolu- 
tion of  the  Emperor,  who  was  now  in  a  manner  besieged  by 
the  Spaniards  and  the  Electoral  Council.  **  It  would  be  ex- 
pedient," he  thought,  "  to  gratify  the  Electors  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  thereby  fiicilitate  his  son's  election  to  the  Koman 
Crown.  This  object  once  gained,  Wallenstein  could  at  any 
time  resume  his  former  station."  The  artful  Capuchin  was 
too  sure  of  his  man  to  touch  upon  this  ground  of  consolation. 

The  voice  of  a  monk  was  to  Ferdinand  II.  the  voice  of  God. ', 
"  Nothing  on  earth,"  writes  his  own  confessor,  "  was  more  , 
sacred  in  his  eyes  than  a  priest.     If  it  could  happen,  he  used  ' 
to  say,  that  an  angel  and  a  Kegular  were  to  meet  him  at  the 
same  time  and  place,  the  Regular  should  receive  his  first,  and 
the  angel  his  second  obeisance."    Wallenstein's  dismissal  was 
determined  upon. 

In  return  for  this  pious  concession,  the  Capuchin  dexter- 
ously counteracted  the  Emperor's  scheme  to  procure  for  the 
King  of  Hungary  the  further  dignity  of  King  of  the  Romans. 
In  an  express  clause  of  the  treaty  just  concluded,  the  French 
ministers  engaged  in  the  name  of  their  sovereign  to  observe  a 
complete  neutrality  between  the  Emperor  and  his  enemies  ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  Richelieu  was  actually  negociating 
with  the  King  of  Sweden  to  declare  war,  and  pressing  upon 
him  the  alliance  of  his  master.  The  latter,  indeed,  disa- 
vowed the  lie  as  soon  as  it  had  served  its  purpose,  and  Father 
Joseph,  confined  to  a  convent,  must  atone  for  the  alleged  of- 
fence of  exceeding  his  instructions.  Ferdinand  perceived, 
when  too  late,  that  he  had  been  imposed  upon.  "  A  wicked 
Capuchin,"  he  was  heard  to  say,  "  has  disarmed  me  with  his 
rosary,  and  thrust  nothing  less  than  six  electoral  crowns  into 
his  cowl.'* 

Artifice  and  trickery  thus  triumphed  over  the  Emperor,  at 
the  moment  when  he  was  believed  to  be  omnipotent  in  Grer-  ^ 
many,  and  actually  was  so  in  the  field.     With  the  loss  oi 
18,000  men,  and  of  a  general  who  alone  was  worth  whole  ar- 
mies, he  left  Ratisbon  without  gaining  the  end  for  which  he  had 
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made  such  sacrifices.  Before  the  Swedes  had  vanquished  him 
in  the  field,  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  and  Father  Joseph  had 
given  him  a  mortal  blow.  At  this  memorable  Diet  at  Batis- 
bon  the  war  with  Sweden  was  resolved  upon,  and  that  of 
Mantua  terminated.  Vainly  had  the  princes  present  at  it  in- 
terceded for  the  Dukes  of  Mecklenburgh  ;  and  equally  fruit- 
less had  been  an  application  by  the  English  ambassadors  for 
a  pension  to  the  Palatine  Frederick. 

Wallenstein  was  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  nearly  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men  who  adored  him,  when  the  sentence  of  bis 
dismissal  arrived.  Most  of  the  oflficers  were  his  creatures : — 
with  the  conmion  soldiers  his  hint  was  law.  His  ambition 
was  boundless,  his  pride  indomitable,  his  imperious  spirit 
could  not  brook  an  injury  imavenged.  One  moment  would 
now  precipitate  him  from  the  height  of  grandeur  into  the  ob- 
scurity of  a  private  station.  To  execute  such  a  sentence  upon 
such  a  delinquent  seemed  to  require  more  address  than  it 
cost  to  obtain  it  from  the  judge.  Accordingly,  two  of  Wal- 
lenstein's  most  intimate  friends  were  selected  as  heralds  of 
these  evil  tidings,  and  instructed  to  soften  them  as  much  as 
possible,  by  flattering  assurances  of  the  continuance  of  the 
Emperor's  favour. 

Wallenstein  had  ascertained  the  purport  of  their  message 
before  the  imperial  ambassadors  arrived.  He  had  time  to  col- 
lect himself,  and  his  countenance  exhibited  an  external  calm- 
ness, while  grief  and  rage  were  storming  in  his  bosom.  He 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  obey.  The  Emperor's  decision  had 
taken  him  by  surprise  before  circumstances  were  ripe,  or  his 
preparations  complete,  for  the  bold  measures  he  had  contem- 
plated. His  extensive  estates  were  scattered  over  Bohemia 
and  Moravia;  and  by  their  confiscation,  the  Emperor  might  at 
once  destroy  the  sinews  of  his  power.  He  looked,  therefore, 
to  the  future  for  revenge ;  and  in  this  hope  he  was  encouraged 
by  the  predictions  of  an  Italian  astrologer,  who  led  his  impe- 
rious spirit  like  a  child  in  leading  strings.  Seni  had  read  iu 
the  stars,  that  his  master's  brilliant  career  was  not  yet  ended ; 
and  that  bright  and  glorious  prospects  still  awaited  fiim.  It 
was,  indeed,  unnecessary  to  consult  the  stars  to  foretell  that 
an  enemy,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  would  ere  long  render  indis- 
pensable the  services  of  such  a  general  as  Wallenstein. 

"  The  Emperor  is  betrayed,"  said  Wallenstein  to  the  mes- 
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sengers ;  "  I  pity  but  forgive  him.  It  is  plain  that  the  grasp- 
ing spirit  of  the  Bavarian  dictates  to  him.  I  grieve  that, 
•with  so  much  weakness,  he  has  sacrificed  me,  but  I  will  obey." 
He  dismissed  the  emissaries  with  princely  presents ;  and  in 
a  himible  letter  besought  the  continuance  of  the  Emperor's 
favour,  and  of  the  dignities  he  had  bestowed  upon  him. 

The  murmurs  of  the  army  were  universal,  on  hearing  of  the 
dismissal  of  their  general ;  and  the  greater  part  of  his  officers 
immediately  quitted  the  imperial  service.  Many  followed 
him  to  his  estates  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia ;  otiiiers  he  at- 
tached to  his  interests  by  pensions,  in  order  to  command 
their  services  when  the  opportunity  should  offer. 

But  repose  was  the  last  thing  that  Wallenstein  contem- 
plated when  he  returned  to  private  life.  In  his  retreat, 
he  surrounded  himseK  with  a  regal  pomp,  which  seemed  to 
mock  the  sentence  of  degradation.  Six  gates  led  to  the  pa- 
lace he  inhabited  in  Prague,  and  a  hundred  houses  were 
pulled  down  to  make  way  for  his  courtyard.  Similar  palaces 
were  built  on  his  other  numerous  estates.  Gentlemen  of  the 
noblest  houses  contended  for  the  honour  of  serving  him,  and 
even  imperial  chamberlains  resigned  the  golden  key  to  the  Em- 
peror, to  fill  a  similar  office  under  Wallenstein.  He  maintained 
sixty  pages,  who  were  instructed  by  the  ablest  masters.  His 
antichiamber  was  protected  by  fifty  life  guards.  His  table 
never  consisted  of  less  than  100  covers,  and  his  seneschal  was 
a  person  of  distbiction.  When  he  travelled,  his  baggage  and 
suite  accompanied  him  in  a  hundred  wagons,  drawn  by  six  or 
four  horses ;  his  court  followed  in  sixty  carriages,  attended  hy 
fifty  led  horses.  The  pomp  of  his  liveries,  the  splendour  of 
his  equipages,  and  the  decorations  of  his  apartments,  were  in 
keeping  with  all  the  rest.  Six  barons  and  as  many  knights, 
were  in  constant  attendance  about  his  person,  and  ready  to 
execute  his  slightest  order.  Twelve  patrols  went  their 
rounds  about  his  palace,  to  prevent  any  disturbance.  His 
busy  genius  required  silence.  The  noise  of  coaches  was«to 
be  kept  away  from  his  residence,  and  the  streets  leading  to  it 
were  frequently  blocked  up  with  chains.  His  own  circle  was 
as  silent  as  the  approaches  to  his  palace ;  dark,  reserved,  and 
impenetrable,  he  was  more  sparing  of  his  words  than  of  his 
gifts ;  while  the  little  that  he  spoke  was  harsh  and  imperious. 
He  never  smiled,  and  the  coldness  of  his  temperament  was 
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proof  against  sensual  seductions.     Ever  occupied  with  grand 
Bcliemes,  he  despised  all  those  idle  amusements  in  which  so    \ 
manj  waste  their  lives.     The  correspondence  he  kept  up  with 
the  whole  of  Europe  was  chiefly  managed  by  himself,  and,     ', 
that  as  little  as  possible  might  be  trusted  to  the  silence  of     ' 
others,  most  of  the  letters  were  written  by  his  own  hand.     He 
was  a  man  of  large  stature,  thin,  of  a  sallow  complexion,  with 
short  red  hair,  and  small  sparkling  eyes.     A  gloomy  and  for-     \ 
bidding  seriousness  sat  upon  his  brow ;  and  his  magnificent 
presents  alone  retained  the  trembling  crowd  of  his  depend- 
ents. 

In  this  stately  obscurity  did  Wallenstein  silently,  but  not 
InactiYely,  await  the  hour  of  revenge.  The  victorious  career 
of  Gustavufi  Adolphus  soon  gave  him  a  presentiment  of  its 
approach.  Not  one  of  his  lofty  schemes  had  been  abandoned ; 
and  the  Emperor's  ingratitude  had  loosened  the  curb  of  his 
ambition.  The  dazzling  splendour  of  his  private  life  bespoke 
high  soaring  projects ;  and,  lavish  as  a  king,  he  seemed  already 
to  reckon  among  his  certain  possessions  those  which  he  con- 
templated with  hope. 

After  Wallenstein's  dismissal,  and  the  invasion  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  a  new  generalissimo  was  to  be  appointed ;  and  it 
now  appeared  advisable  to  unite  both  the  imperial  army  and 
that  of  the  League  under  one  general.  Maximilian  of  Bavaria 
sought  this  appointment,  which  would  have  enabled  him  to 
dictate  to  the  Emperor,  who,  from  a  conviction  of  this,  wished 
to  procure  the  command  for  his  eldest  son,  the  King  of 
Hungary.  At  last,  in  order  to  avoid  offence  to  either  of  the 
competitors,  the  appointment  was  given  to  Tilly,  who  now 
exchanged  the  Bavarian  for  the  Austrian  service.  The  im- 
perial army  in  Germany,  after  the  retirement  of  Wallenstein, 
amounted  to  about  40,000  men ;  that  of  the  League  to  nearly 
the  sama  number,-  both  commanded  by  excellent  officers, 
trained  by  the  experience  of  several  campaigns,  and  proud 
of  a  long  series  of  victories.  With  such  a  force,  little  appre- 
hension was  felt  at  the  invasion  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  and  A- 
the  less  so  as  it  commanded  both  Pomerania  and  Mecklenburg,  \A 
the  only  countries  through  which  he  could  enter  Germany^.       i 

After  the  unsuceess^l  attempt  of  the  King  of  Denmark  to   y 
check  the  Emperor's  progress,  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  the 
only  prince  in  Europe  from  whom  oppressed  Hberty  could 
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look  for  protection — the  only  one  who,  while  he  was  personally 
qualified  to  conduct  such  an  enterprise,  had  both  political 
motives  to  recommend  and  wrongs  to  justify  it.  Before  the 
commencement  of  the  war  in  Lower  Saxony,  important 
political  interests  induced  him,  as  well  as  the  King  of  Den- 
mark, to  offer  his  services  and  his  army  for  the  defence  of 
Germany;  but  the  offer  of  the  latter  had,  to  his  own  mis- 
fortune, been  preferred.  Since  that  time,  Wallenstein 
and  the  Emperor  had  adopted  measures  which  must  have 
been  equally  offensive  to  him  as  a  man  and  as  a  king.  Im- 
perial troops  had  been  despatched  to  the  aid  of  the  Polish 
king,  Sigismund,  to  defend  Prussia  against  the  Swedes.  When 
the  king  complained  to  Wallenstein  of  this  act  of  hostility,  he 
received  for  answer,  "  The  Emperor  has  more  soldiers  than 
he  wants  for  himself,  he  must  help  his  friends."  The  Swedish 
ambassadors  had  been  insolently  ordered  by  Wallenstein  to 
withdraw  from  the  conference  at  Lubeck ;  and  when,  unawed 
by  this  command,  they  were  courageous  enough  to  remain, 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  he  had  threatened  them  with 
violence.  Ferdinand  had  also  insulted  the  Swedish  flag,  and 
intercepted  the  king's  despatches  to  Transylvania.  He  also 
threw  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  peace  betwixt  Poland 
and  Sweden,  supported  the  pretensions  of  Sigismund  to  the 
Swedish  throne,  and  denied  the  right  of  Gustavus  to  the  title 
of  king.  Deigning  no  regard  to  the  repeated  remonstrances  of 
Gustavus,  he  rather  aggravated  the  offence  by  new  grievances, 
than  acceded  the  required  satisfaction. 

So  many  personal  motives,  supported  by  important  consi- 
derations, both  of  policy  and  religion,  and  seconded  by 
pressing  invitations  from  Germany,  had  their  full  weight 
with  a  prince,  who  was  naturally  the  more  jealous  of  his  royal 
prerogative  the  more  it  was  questioned,  who  was  flattered  by 
the  glory  he  hoped  to  gain  as  Protector  of  the  Oppressed,  and 
passionately  loved  war  as  the  element  of  his  genius.  But, 
until  a  truce  or  peace  with  Poland  should  set  his  hands  free, 
a  new  and  dangerous  war  was  not  to  be  thought  of. 

Cardinal  Eichelieu  had  the  merit  of  effecting  this  truce 
with  Poland.  This  great  statesman,  who  guided  the  helm 
of  Europe,  while  in  France  he  repressed  the  rage  of  ffiwjtion 
and  the  insolence  of  the  nobles,  pursued  steadily,  amidst  the 
cares  of  a  stormy  administration,  his  plan  of  lowering  the 
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esceudancy  of  the  House  of  Austria.  But  circumstances 
opposed  considerable  obstacles  to  the  execution  of  his  designs ; 
and  even  the  greatest  minds  cannot,  with  impunity,  defy  the  . 
prejudices  of  the  age.  The  minister  of  a  Eoman  Catholic 
king,  and  a  Cardinal,  he  was  prevented  by  the  purple  he  bore 
from  joining  the  enemies  of  that  church  in  an  open  attack  on  a 
power  which  had  the  address  to  sanctify  its  ambitious  encroach- 
ments under  the  name  of  religion.  The  external  deference 
which  Richelieu  was  obliged  to  pay  to  the  narrow  views  of  his 
contemporaries  limited  his  exertions  to  secret  negociations,  by 
which  he  endeavoured  to  gain  the  hand  of  others  to  accomplish 
the  enlightened  projects  of  his  own  mind.  After  a  fruitless 
attempt  to  prevent  the  peace  between  Denmark  and  the 
Emperor,  he  had  recourse  to  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  hero 
of  his  age.  No  exertion  was  spared  to  bring  this  monarch  to 
a  favourable  decision,  and  at  the  same  time  to  facilitate  the 
execution  of  it.  Chamasse,  an  unsuspected  agent  of  the 
Cardinal,  proceeded  to  Polish  Prussia,  where  Gustavus 
Adolphus  was  conducting  the  war  against  Sigismund,  and 
alternately  visited  these  princes,  in  order  to  persuade  them 
to  a  truce  or  peace.  Gustavus  had  been  long  inclined  to  it, 
and  the  French  minister  succeeded  at  last  in  opening  the 
eyes  of  Sigismund  to  his  true  interests,  and  to  the 
deceitful  policy  of  the  Emperor.  A  truce  for  six  year^  was 
agreed  on,  Gustavus  being  allowed  to  retain  all  his  con- 
quests. This  treaty  gave  him  also  what  he  had  so  long  desired, 
tiie  liberty  of  directing  his  arms  against  the  Emperor. 
For  this  the  French  ambassador  offered  him  the  alliance  of 
his  sovereign  and  considerable  subsidies.  But  Gustavus 
Adolphus  was  justly  apprehensive  lest  the  acceptance  of  the 
assistance  should  make  him  dependent  upon  France,  and 
fetter  him  in  his  career  of  conquest,  while  an  alliance  with  a 
Roman  Catholic  power  might  excite  distrust  among  tlie 
Protestants. 

If  the  war  was  just  and  necessary,  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  undertaken  were  not  less  promising.  The  name 
of  the  Emperor,  it  is  true,  was  formidable,  his  resources  inex- 
haustible, his  power  hitherto  invincible.  So  dangerous  a  con- 
test would  have  dismayed  any  other  than  Gustavus.  He  saw 
all  the  obstacles  and  dangers  which  opposed  his  undertaking, 
but  he  knew  also  the  means  by  which,  as  he  hoped,  they 
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might  be  conquered.  His  army,  though  not  numerous,  was 
wefl  disciplined,  inured  to  hardship  by  a  severe  climate  and 
campaigns,  and  trained  to  \ictory  in  the  war  with  Poland. 
Sweden,  though  poor  in  men  and  money,  and  overtaxed  by  an 
eight  years'  war,  was  devoted  to  its  monarch  with  an  enthusiasm 
which  assured  him  of  the  ready  support  of  his  subjects.  In 
Germany,  the  name  of  the  Emperor  was  at  least  as  muck 
hated  as  feared.  The  Protestant  princes  only  awaited  thej 
arrival  of  a  deliverer  to  throw  off  his  intolerable  yoke,  anJ 
openly  declare  for  the  Swedes.  Even  the  Roman  Catholia 
states  would  welcome  an  antagonist  to  the  Emperor,  whose 
opposition  might  control  his  overwhelming  influence.  The 
first  victory  gained  on  German  ground  would  be  decisive.  It 
would  encourage  those  princes  who  still  hesitated  to  declare 
themselves,  strengthen  tiie  cause  of  his  adherents,  augment  his 
troops,  and  open  resources  for  the  maintenance  of  the  campaign. 
If  the  greater  part  of  the  German  states  were  impoverished 
by  oppression,  the  flourishing  Hanse  towns  had  escaped,  and 
they  could  not  hesitate,  by  a  small  voluntary  sacrifice,  to  avert 
the  general  ruin.  As  the  imperialists  should  be  driven  from 
the  different  provinces,  their  armies  would  diminish,  since 
they  were  subsisting  on  the  countries  in  which  they  were 
encamped.  The  strength,  too,  of  the  Emperor  had  been 
lessened  by  ill-timed  detachments  to  Italy  and  the  Nether- 
lands; while  Spain,  weakened  by  the  loss  of  the  Manilla 
galleons,  and  engaged  in  a  serious  war  in  the  Netherlaxids, 
could  afford  him  little  support.  Great  Britain,  on  the  other 
hand,  gave  the  King  of  Sweden  hope  of  considerable  subsidies ; 
and  France,  now  at  peace  with  itself,  came  forward  with  the 
most  favourable  offers. 

But  the  strongest  pledge  for  the  success  of  his  undertaking 
Gustavus  found — ^in  himself.  Prudence  demanded  that  he 
should  embrace  all  the  foreign  assistance  he  could,  in  order 
to  guard  his  enterprise  from  the  imputation  of  rashness ;  but 
all  his  (^afidence  and  courage  were  entirely  derived  from 
himself,  g^e  was  indisputably  the  greatest  general  of  his 
lige,  and  the  bravest  soldier  in  the  army  which  he  had  formed. 
Familiar  with  the  tactics  of  Greece  and  Rome,  he  had  disco- 
vered a  more  effective  system  of  warfare,  which  was  adopted 
as  a  model  by  the  most  emin^^nt  commanders  of  subsequ^it 
times.     He  reduced  the  unwieldy  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and 
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rendered  dieir  movements  more  light  and  rapid ;  and,  ivith 
the  same  vie'v^,  he  widened  the  intervals  between  his  bat- 
talions. Instead  of  ihe  nsoal  array  in  a  single  line,  he  dis 
posed  his  forces  in  two  lines,  that  the  second  might  advance 
in  the  event  of  the  first  giving  way. 

He  made  up  for  his  want  of  cavalry,  by  placing  infjEmtry 
among  the  horse ;  a  practice  which  frequently  decided  the 
victory.  Europe  first  learned  from  him  the  importance  of 
in&ntiy.  All  Germany  was  astonished  at  the  strict  discipline 
which,  at  the  first,  so  creditably  distinguished  the  Swedish 
army  within  their  territories ;  aU  disorders  were  punished 
with  the  utmost  severity,  particularly  impiety,  theft,  gam- 
bling, and  duelling.  The  Swedish  articles  of  war  enforced 
frugality.  In  the  camp,  the  King's  tent  not  excepted,  neither 
silver  nor  gold  was  to  be  seen.  The  general's  eye  looked  as 
vigilantly  to  the  morals  as  to  the  martial  bravery  of  his  sol- 
diers ;  eveiy  regiment  was  ordered  to  form  round  its  chaplain 
for  morning  and  evening  prayers.  In  aU  these  points  the 
lawgiver  was  also  an  example.'  A  sincere  and  ardent  piety 
exalted  his  courage.  Equally  free  from  the  coarse  infidelity^ 
which  leaves  the  passions  of  tihie  barbarian  without  a  controLr- 
and  from  the  grovelling  superstition  of  Ferdinand,  who  hwi- 
bled  himself  to  the  dust  before  the  Supreme  Being,  whiLrne 
haa^tily  trampled  on  his  fellow-creature — in  the  height /it  his 
success  he  was  ever  a  man  and  a  Christian — ^in  the  height  of 
his  devotion,  a  king  and  a  hero.  The  hardships  of  war  he 
shared  with  the  meanest  soldier  in  his  army;  maintained  a 
calm  serienity  amidst  the  hottest  fury  of  battle ;  his  glance  was 
omnipresent,  and  he  intrepidly  forgot  the  danger  while  he  ex- 
posed himself  to  the  greatest  penl.  His  natural  courage, 
indeed,  too  often  forgot  the  duty  of  a  general ;  and  the  life  of 
a  king  ended  in  the  death  of  a  common  soldier.  But  such  a 
leader  was  followed  to  victory  alike  by  the  coward  and  the 
brave,  «aid  his  eagle  glance  marked  every  heroic  deed  which 
his  example  had  inspired.  The  hme  of  their  sovereign  ex- 
dted  in  the  nation  an  enthusiastic  sense  of  their  own  im- 
portance ;  proud  of  their  king,  the  peasant  in  Finland  an4 
Gothland  joyfully  contributed  his  pittance ;  the  soldier  will- 
ingly shed  his  blood ;  and  the  lofty  energy  which  his  single 
mind  had  imparted  to  the  nation  long  survived  its  creator. 

The  necessity  of  the  war  was  acknowledged,  but  the  best 
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plan  of  conducting  it  was  a  matter  of  much  question.  Even 
to  the  bold  Chancellor  Oxenstiem,  an  offensive  war  appeared 
too  daring  a  measure ;  the  resources  of  his  poor  and  conscien- 
tious master,  appeared  to  him  too  slender  to  compete  with 
those  of  a  despotic  sovereign,  who  held  all  Germany  at  his 
command.  But  the  minister's  timid  scruples  were  overruled 
by  the  hero's  penetrating  prudence.  **  If  we  await  the  enemy 
in  Sweden,"  said  Gustavus,  "  in  the  event  of  a  defeat  every- 
thing would  be  lost,  by  a  fortimate  commencement  in  Ger- 
many  everything  would  be  gained.  The  sea  is  wide,  and  we 
have  a  long  line  of  coast  in  Sweden  to  defend.  If  the  enemy's 
fleet  should  escape  us,  or  our  own  be  defeated,  it  would,  in 
either  case,  be  impossible  to  prevent  the  enemy's  landing. 
Every  thing  depends  on  the  retention  of  Stralsund.  So  long 
as  this  harbour  is  open  to  us,  we  shall  both  command  the 
Baltic,  and  secure  a  retreat  from  Germany.  But  to  protect 
this  port,  we  must  not  remain  in  Sweden,  but  advance  at 
once  into  Pomerania.  Let  us  talk  no  more,  then,  of  a  defen- 
sive war,  by  which  we  should  sacrifice  our  greatest  advantages. 
Sweden  must  not  be  doomed  to  behold  a  hostile  banner ;  if 
we  are  vanquished  in  Germany,  it  will  be  time  enough  to 
follow  your  plan." 

Gustavus  resolved  to  cross  the  Baltic  and  attack  the  Em- 
peror. His  preparations  were  made  with  the  utmost  expedi- 
tion, and  his  precautionary  measures  were  not  less  prudent 
than  the  resolution  itself  was  bold  and  magnanimous.  Before 
engaging  in  so  distant  a  war,  it  was  necessary  to  secure  Swe- 
den against  its  neighbours.  At  a  personal  interview  with  the 
King  of  Denmark  at  Markaroed,  Gustavus  assured  himself  of 
the  friendship  of  that  monarch ;  his  frontier  on  the  side  of 
Moscow  was  well  guarded ;  Poland  might  be  held  in  check  from 
Germany,  if  it  betrayed  any  design  of  infringing  the  truce. 
Falkenberg,  a  Swedish  ambassador,  who  visited  tihe  courts  of 
Holland  and  Germany,  obtained  the  most  flattering  promises 
from  several  Protestant  princes,  though  none  of  them  yet 
possessed  courage  or  self-devotion  enough  to  enter  into  a 
formal  alliance  with  him.  Lubeck  and  Hamburg  engaged  to 
advance  him  money,  and  to  accept  Swedish  copper  in  return. 
Emissaries  were  also  despatched  to  the  Prince  of  Transylva- 
nia, to  excite  that  implacable  enemy  of  Austria  to  arms. 

In  the  mean  time,  Swedish  levies  were  made  in  Germany 
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and  the  Netherlands,  the  regiments  increased  to  their  full  com- 
plement, new  ones  raised,  transports  provided,  a  fleet  fitted 
out,  provisions,  military  stores,  and  money  collected.  Thirty 
ships  of  war  were  in  a  short  time  prepared,  15,000  men 
equipped,  and  200  transports  were  ready  to  convey  them 
across  the  Baltic.  A  greater  force  Gusta^is  Adolphus  was 
unwilling  to  carry  into  Germany,  and  even  the  maintenance 
of  this  exceeded  the  revenues  of  his  kingdom.  But  however 
small  his  army,  it  was  admirable  in  all  points  of  discipline, 
courage,  and  experience,  and  mighi  serve  as  the  nucleus  of  a 
more  powerful  armament,  if  it  once  gained  the  German  fron- 
tier, and  its  first  attempts  were  attended  with  success.  Oxen- 
stiem,  at  once  general  and  chancellor,  was  posted  with  10,000 
men  in  Prussia,  to  protect  that  province  against  Poland. 
Some  regular  troops,  and  a  considerable  body  of  militia,  which 
served  as  a  nursery  for  the  main  body,  remained  in  Sweden, 
as  a  defence  against  a  sudden  invasion  by  any  treacherous 
neighbour. 

These  were  the  measures  taken  for  the  external  defence 
of  the  kingdom.  Its  internal  administration  was  provided 
for  with  equal  care.  The  government  was  intrusted  to  the 
Council  of  State,  and  the  finances  to  the  Palatine  John 
Casimir,  the  brother-in-law  of  the  King,  while  his  wife,  ten- 
derly as  he  was  attached  to  her,  was  excluded  from  all  share 
in  the  government,  for  which  her  limited  talents  incapacitated 
her.  He  set  his  house  in  order  like  a  djdng  man.  On  the 
20th  May,  1630,  when  all  his  measures  were  arranged,  and 
all  was  ready  for  his  departure,  the  King  appeared  in  the 
Diet  at  Stockholm,   to  bid  the   States  a  solemnjfifpwf^ll 

Tflkin|y   \^   h\a    nrmg    'higr7l^]]|]|htnT'    nhniltinftrninn    Pill  jT  frill  I 

years  old,  who,  m  the  cradle,  had  been  acknowledged  as  his 
successor,  he  presented  her  to  the  States  as  the  future  sove- 
reign, exacted«ftsw»-4hem  a  renewal  of  the  oath  of  allegiance 
t<rhwr,  in  case  he  should  never  more  return  ;  and  then  read   = 
the  ordinances  for  the  government  of  the  kingdom  during  his  / 
absence,  or  the  minority  of  his  daughter.     The  whole  assem-  / 
bly  was  dissolved  in  tears,  and  the  King  himself  was  some  ' 
time  before  he  could  attain  sufficient  composure  to  deliver  his 
arewell  address  to  the  States. 

_  "  Not  lightly  or  wantonly,"  said  he,  "  am  I  about  to  in- 
volve myself  and  you  in  this  new  and  dangerous  war :  God  is 
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my  "witness  that  I  do  not  fight  to  gratify  my  own  ambition 

'  But  the  Emperor  has  wronged  me  most  shamefully  in  th^ 

\  person  of  my  ambassador.     He  has  supported  my  enemies, 

persecuted  my  friends  and  brethren,  trampled  my  religion  in 

the  dust,  and  even  stretched  his  revengeful  arm  against  my 

I  crown.     The  oppressed  states  of  Germany  call  loudly  for  aid, 

^m^  which,  by  God's  help,  we  will  give  them. 

^       **  I  am  fully  sensile  of  the  dangers  to  which  my  life  will 

be  exposed.     I  have  never  yet  shrunk  from  them,  nor  is  it 

likely  that  I  shall  escape  them  all.     Hitherto,  Providence  has 

I  wonderfully  protected  me,  but  I  shall  at  last  fall  in  defence 

of  my  country.     I  commend  you  to  the  protection  of  Heaven. 

I  Be  just,  be  conscientious,  act-  uprightly,  and  we  shall  meet 

I  /     again  in  eternity. 

"  To  you,  my  Counsellors  of  State,  I  address  myseK  first. 
'  May  God  enlighten  you,  and  fill  you  with  wisdom,  to  promote 

'  the  welfare  of  my  people.    You,  too,  my  brave  nobles,  I  com- 

mend to  the  divine  protection.     Continue  to  prove  yourselves 
I  the  worthy  successors  of  those  Gothic  heroes,  whose  bravery 

i  humbled  to  the  dust  the  pride  of  ancient  Rome.    To  you, 

!  ministers  of  religion,  I  recommend  moderation  and  unity ;  be 

yourselves  examples  of  the  virtues  which  you  preach,  and 
I  abuse  not  your  influence  over  the  minds  of  my  people.     On 

I  you,  deputies  of  the  burgesses,  and  the  peasfuitry,  I  entreat 

the  blessing  of  heaven ;  may  your  industry  be  rewarded  by  a 
prosperous  harvest ;  your  stores  plenteously  filled,  and  may 
you  be  crowned  abundantly  with  all  the  blessings  of  this  life. 
I  For  the  prosperity  of  all  my  subjects,  absent  and  present,  I 

\ ',_    offer  my  warmest  prayers  to  Heaven.     I  bid  you  all  a  sincere 
— it  may  be — an  eternal  farewell." 

The  embarkation  of  the  troops  took  place  at  Elfsknaben, 
where  the  fleet  lay  at  anchor.  An  immense  concoursej 
flocked  thither  to  witness  this  magnificent  spectacle.  Thel 
hearts  of  the  spectators  were  agitated  by  varied  emotions,; 
as  they  alternately  considered  tiie  vastness  of  the  enter-t 
prise,  and  the  greatness  of  the  leader.  Among  the  superior 
officers  who  commanded  in  this  army  were  Gustavus  Horn, 
the  Ehinegrave  Otto  Lewis,  Henry  Matthias  Count  Thum, 
Ottenberg,  Baudissen,  Banner,  Teufel,  Tott,  Mutsenfahl,  Fal- 
kenberg,  Kniphausen,  and  other  distinguished  names.  De- 
tained by  contrary  winds,  the  fleet  did  not  sail  till  June,  and 
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on  the  24th  of  that  month  reached  the  Island  of  Kagen  in 
Pomerania. 

GustaTus  Adolphus  was  the  first  who  landed.  In  the  pre- 
sence of  his  suite,  he  knelt  on  the  shore  of  Germany  to  re- 
turn thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  the  safe  arhval  of  his  fleet 
and  his  army.  He  landed  his  troops  on  the  Islands  of  Wol- 
lin  and  Usedom ;  upon  his  approach,  the  imperial  garrisons 
abandoned  their  entrenchments  and  fled.  He  advanced  ra- 
pidly on  Stettin,  to  secure  this  important  place  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Imperialists.  Bogislaus  XIV.,  Duke  of  Po- 
merania, a  feeble  and  superannuated  prince,  had  been  long 
tired  out  by  the  outrages  committed  by  the  latter  within  his 
territories ;  but  too  weak  to  resist,  he  had  contented  himself 
with  murmurs.  The  appearance  of  his  deliverer,  instead  of 
animating  his  courage,  increased  his  fear  and  anxiety.  Se- 
verely as  his  country  had  suffered  from  the  Imperialists,  the 
risk  of  incurring  the  Emperor's  vengeance  prevented  him 
from  declaring  openly  for  flie  Swedes.  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
who  was  encamped  under  the  walls  of  the  town,  summoned 
the  city  to  receive  a  Swedish  garrison.  Bogislaus  appeared  in 
person  in  the  camp  of  Gustavus,  to  deprecate  this  condition. 
"  I  come  to  you,"  said  Gustavus,  '*  not  as  an  enemy  but  a 
friend.  I  wage  no  war  against  Pomerania,  nor  against  the 
German  empire,  but  against  the  enemies  of  both.  In  my 
hands  this  duchy  shall  be  sacred ;  and  it  shall  be  restored  to 
you  at  the  conclusion  of  the  campaign,  by  me,  with  more  cer- 
tainty, than  by  any  other.  Look  to  the  traces  of  the  imperial 
force  within  your  territories,  and  to  mine  in  Usedom ;  and 
decide  whether  you  will  have  the  Emperor  or  me  as  your 
friend.  What  have  you  to  expect,  if  the  Emperor  should 
make  himself  master  of  your  capital  ?  Will  he  deal  with  you 
more  leniently  than  I  ?  Or  is  it  your  intention  to  stop  my 
progress  ?  The  case  is  pressing :  decide  at  once,  and  do  not 
compel  me  to  have  recourse  to  more  violent  measures." 

The  alternative  was  a  painful  one.  On  the  one  side,  the 
King  of  Sweden  was  before  his  gates  with  a  formidable 
army ;  on  the  other,  he  saw  the  inevitable  vengeance  of  the 
Emperor,  and  the  fearful  example  of  so  many  German 
princes,  who  were  now  wandering  in  misery,  the  victims  of 
that  revenge.  The  more  immediate  danger  decided  his  reso- 
lution.    The  gates  of  Stettin  were  opened  to  the  king ;  the 
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Swedish  troops  entered;  and  the  Austrians,  who  were  ad- 
vancing by  rapid  marches,  anticipated.  The  capture  of  this 
place  procured  for  the  king  a  firm  footing  in  Pomenmia,  the 
command  of  the  Oder,  and  a  magazine  for  his  troops.  To  pre- 
vent a  charge  of  treachery,  Bogislaus  was  careful  to  excuse 
this  step  to  the  Emperor  on  the  plea  of  necessity  ;  but  aware 
of  FercQnand's  implacable  disposition,  he  entered  into  a  close 
alliance  with  his  new  protector.  By  this  league  >vith  Pome- 
rania,  Gustavus  secured  a  powerful  friend  in  Germany,  who 
covere4fc  his  rear,  and  maintained  his  communication  with 
Sweden/) 

As  Ferdinand  was  already  the  aggressor  in  Prussia,  Gus-  / 
tavus  Adolphus  thought  himself  absolved  from  the  usual /v 
formalities,  and  commenced  hostilities  without  any  declaration/ 
of  war.  To  the  other  European  powers,  he  justified  his  con-^ 
duct  in  a  manifesto,  in  which  he  detailed  the  grounds  which 
had  led  him  to  take  up  arms.  Meanwhile  he  continued  his 
progress  in  Pomerania,  while  he  saw  his  army  daily  increas- 
ing. The  troops  which  had  fought  under  Mansfeld,  Duke 
Christian  of  Brunswick,  the  King  of  Denmark,  and  Wallen- 
stein,  came  in  crowds,  both  ofl&cers  and  soldiers,  to  join  his 
victorious  standard.  ^ 

At  the  Imperial  court,  the  invasion  of  the  king  of  Swe- 
den at  first  excited  far  less  attention  than  it  merited.  The 
pride  of  Austria,  extravagantly  elated  by  its  unheard-of  suc- 
cesses, looked  down  with  contempt  upon  a  prince,  who,  with 
a  handful  of  men,  came  from  an  obscure  comer  of  Europe, 
and  who  owed  his  past  successes,  as  they  imagined,  entirely 
to  the  incapacity  of  a  weak  opponent.  The  depreciatory  re- 
presentation which  Wallenstein  had  artfully  given  of  the 
Swedish  power,  increased  the  Emperor's  security ;  for  what 
had  he  to  fear  from  an  enemy,  whom  his  general  undertook  to  * 
drive  with  such  ease  from  Germany  ?  Even  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  Pomerania,  could  not  entirely 
dispel  this  prejudice,  which  the  mockeries  of  the  courtiers 
continued  to  feed.  He  was  called  in  Vienna  the  Snow  King, 
whom  the  cold  of  the  north  kept  together,  but  who  would  in- 
fallibly melt  as  he  advanced  southward.  Even  the  electons, 
assembled  in  Eatisbon,  disregarded  his  representations ;  and, 
influenced  by  an  abject  complaisance  to  Ferdinand,  refused 
him  even  the  title  of  king.     But, while  they  mocked  him  iu 
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Batisbon  and  Yiemia,  in  Mecklenburg  and  Pomerania,  one   ^"^/V  ^ 
strong  town  after  another  fell  into  his  hands.  ^   - 

Notwithstanding  this  contempt,  the  Emperor  thought  it    ' 
proper  to  offer  to  adjust  his  differences  with  Sweden  by  nego-        4 
ciation,  and  for  that  purpose  sent  plenipotentiaries  to  Den-    ^^^ 
mark.     But  their  instructions  showed  how  little  he  was  in 
earnest  in  these  proposals,  for  he  still  continued  to  refuse  to 
Gustavus  the  tide  of  king.     He  hoped  bj  this  means  to 
throw  on  the  king  of  Sweden  the  odium  of  being  the  aggres- 
sor, and  thereby  to  ensure  the  support  of  the  States  of  the 
empire.     The  conference  at  Dantzic  proved,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, fruitless,  and  the  animosity  of  both  parties  was  in- 
creased to  its  utmost  by  an  intemperate  correspondence. 

An  imperial  general,  Torquato  Conti,  who  commanded  in 
Pomerania,  had,  in  the  mean  time,  made  a  vain  attempt  to 
wrest  Stettin  from  the  Swedes.  The  Imperialists  were  diiven 
out  from  one  place  after  another ;  Damm,  Stutgard,  Camin, 
and  Wolgast,  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  Gustavus.  To  re- 
renge  himself  upon  the  Duke  of  Pomerania,  the  imperial 
general  permitted  his  generals,  upon  his  retreat,  to  exercise 
every  barbarity  on  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  Pomerania, 
who  had  already  suffered  but  too  severely  from  his  avarice. 
On  pretence  of  cutting  off  the  resources  of  the  Swedes,  the 
whole  country  was  laid  waste  and  plundered ;  and  often  when 
the  Imperialists  were  unable  any  longer  to  maintain  a  place, 
.  it  was  laid  in  ashes,  in  order  to  leave  the  enemy  nothing  but 
ruins.  But  these  barbarities  only  served  to  place  in  a  more  fa-  v- 
vourable  light  the  opposite  conduct  of  the  Swedes,  and  to  win  ; 
all  hearts  to  their  humane  monarch.  The  Swedish  soldier 
paid  for  all  he  required ;  no  private  property  was  injured  on  his 
march.  The  Swedes  consequently  were  received  with  open 
arms  both  in  town  and  country,  wrhilst  every  Imperialist  that 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Pomeranian  peasantry  was  remorsely 
murdered.  Many  Pomeranians  entered  into  the  service  of 
Sweden,  and  the  estates  of  this  exhausted  country  willingly 
Toted  the  king  a  contribution  of  100,000  florins. 

Torquato  Conti,  who,  with  all  his  severity  of  character,  was 
a  consummate  general,  endeavoured  to  render  Stettin  useless 
to  the  king  of  Sweden,  as  he  could  not  deprive  him  of  it.  He 
entrenched  himself  upon  the  Oder,  at  Gartz,  above  Stettin,  in 
order,  by  commanding  that  river,  to  cut  off  the  water  commu- 
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nication  of  the  to^vm  with  the  rest  of  Germany.  Notfeiag 
could  induce  him  to  attack  the  King  of  Sweden,  who  was  Mb 
superior  in  numbers,  while  the  latter  was  equally  cautious  not 
to  storm  the  strong  entrenchments  of  the  Imperialists.  Toiv 
quato,  too  deficient  in  troops  and  money  to  act  upon  the  of 
fensive  against  the  king,  hoped  by  this  plan  of  operations  to 
give  time  for  Tilly  to  hasten  to  the  defence  of  Pomerania,  afid 
then,  in  conjunction  widi  that  general,  to  attack  the  Swedes. 
Seizing  the  opportunity  of  the  temporary  absence  of  Gustayvs, 
he  made  a  sudden  attempt  upon  Stettin,  but  the  Swedes  were 
not  unprepared  for  him.  A  vigorous  attack  of  the  Imperialists 
was  firmly  repulsed,  and  Torquato  was  forced  to  retire  wiih 
great  loss.  For  this  auspicious  commencement  of  the  war, 
however,  Gustavus  was,  it  must  be  owned,  as  much  indebted 
to  his  good  fortune  as  to  his  military  talents.  The  imperiid 
troops  in  Pomerania  had  been  greatly  reduced  sinee  Waflen- 
Btein's  dismissal ;  moreover,  the  outrages  they  had  committed 
were  now  severely  revenged  upon  them ;  wasted  and  eichausted, 
the  country  no  longer  afforded  them  a  subsistence.  All  dis- 
cipline was  at  an  end ;  the  orders  of  the  officers  were  disre- 
garded, while  Hieir  numbers  daily  decreased  by  desertion,  and 
by  a  general  mortality,  which  the  piercing  cold  of  a  fitrange 
climate  had  produced  among  them. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  imperial  general  was  bsbl- 
ious  to  allow  his  troops  the  repose  of  winter  quarters,  but  he 
had  to  do  with  an  enemy  to  whom  the  climate  of  Germany 
had  no  winter.  Gustavus  had  taken  the  precaution  of  pro- 
viding his  soldiers  with  dresses  of  sheep-skin,  to  enable  them 
to  keep  the  field  even  in  the  most  inclement  season.  The 
imperial  plenipotentiaries,  who  came  to  treat  with  him  for  a 
cessation  of  hostilities,  received  this  discouraging  answer: 
"  The  Swedes  are  soldiers  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer, 
and  not  disposed  to  oppress  the  unfortunate  peasantry.  The 
Imperialists  may  act  as  they  think  proper,  but  they  need  not 
expect  to  remain  undisturbed."  Torquato  Conti  soon  after 
resigned  a  command,  in  which  neitiier  riches  nor  reputation 
was  to  be  gained. 

In  this  inequality  of  ihe  two  armies,  the  advantage  w«s 
necessarily  on  the  side  of  the  Swedes.  The  Imperialists 
were  incessantly  hai'assed  in  their  winter  quarters ;  Greifen- 
hagen,  an  important  place  upon  the  Oder,  taken  by  stonn, 
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mnd  the  towns  of  Gartz  and  Piritz  were  at  last  abandoned  by 
the  enemy.  In  the  whole  of  Pomerania,  Greifswald,  Deur- 
mln,  and  Colberg  alone  remained  in  their  hands,  and  these 
the  king  made  great  preparations  to  besiege.  The  enemy 
directed  their  retreat  towards  Brandenburg,  in  which  much 
of  their  artillery  and  bagga^,  and  many  prisoners  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  pursuers. 

By  seizing  the  passes  of  Biebnitz  and  Damgarden,  Gus- 
tavus  had  opened  a  passage  into  Mecklenburg,  whose  in- 
habitants were  invited  to  return  to  their  allegiance  under 
their  legitimate  sovereign,  and  to  expel  the  adherents  of 
Wallenstein.  The  Imperialists,  however,  gained  the  im- 
portant town  of  Eostock  by  stratagem,  and  thus  prevented 
the  farther  advance  of  the  king,  who  was  unwilling  to  divide 
his  forces.  The  exiled  dukes  of  Mecklenburg  had  ineffec- 
tually employed  the  princes  assembled  at  Batisbon  to  inter- 
cede with  the  Emperor:  in  xain  they  had  endeavoured  to 
soften  Ferdinand,  by  renouncing  the  aUiance  of  the  king, 
and  every  idea  of  resistance.  But,  driven  to  despair  by  the 
Emperor's  inflexibility,  they  openly  espoused  the  side  of 
Sweden,  and  raising  troops,  ^ve  the  command  of  them 
to  Francis  Charles  Duke  of  Saxe-Lauenburg.  That  general 
made  himself  master  of  several  strong  places  on  the  Elbe, 
but  lost  them  afterwards  to  the  Imperial  General  Pap- 
penheim,  who  was  despatched  to  oppose  him.  Soon  after- 
wards, besieged  by  the  latter  in  the  town  of  Batzeburg,  he 
vms  compelled  to  surrender  with  all  his  troops.  Thus  ended 
the  attempt  which  these  unfortunate  princes  made  to  re- 
cover their  territories ;  and  it  was  reserved  for  the  victorious 
arm  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  to  render  them  that  brilliant  ser- 
vice. 

The  Imperialists  had  thrown  themselves  into  Brandenburg, 
which  now  became  the  theatre  of  the  most  barbarous  atroci- 
ties. These  outrages  were  inflicted  upon  the  subjects  of 
a  prince  who  had  never  injured  the  Emperor,  and  whom, 
moreover,  he  was  at  the  very  time  inciting  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  King  of  Sweden.  The  sight  of  the  disorders  of 
♦their  soldiers,  which  want  of  money  compelled  them  to  wink 
at,  and  of  authority  orer  their  troops,  excited  the  disgust  even 
of  the  imperial  generals ;  and,  from  very  shame,  their  com- 
mander-in-dbief.  Count  Schaumburg,  wished  to  resign. 
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Without  a  sufficient  force  to  protect  his  territories,  and 
left  by  the  Emperor,  in  spite  of  the  most  pressing  re- 
monstrances, without  assistance,  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg 
at  last  issued  an  edict,  ordering  his  subjects  to  repel  force 
by  force,  and  to  put  to  death  without  mercy  every  Imperial 
soldier  who  should  henceforth  be  detected  in  plundering.  To 
such  a  height  had  the  violence  of  outrage  and  the  misery  of 
the  government  risen,  that  nothing  was  left  to  the  sovereign, : 
but  the  desperate  extremity  of  sanctioning  private  vengeance 
by  a  formal  law. 

The  Swedes  had  pursued  the  Imperialists  into  Branden- 
burg; but  upon  the  Elector's  refusal  to  open  to  him  the 
fortress  of  Custrin  for  his  march,  obliged,  the  king  to  lay 
aside  his  design  of  besieging  Frankfort  on  the  Oder.  He 
therefore  returned  to  complete  the  conquest  of  Pomerania, 
by  the  capture  of  Demmin  and  Colberg.  In  the  mean  time, 
Field-Marshal  Tilly  was  advancing  to  the  defence  of  Bran- 
denburg. 

This  general,  who  could  boast  as  yet  of  never  having  suf- 
fered a  defeat,  the  conqueror  of  Mansfeld,  of  Duke  Christian 
^f  Brunswick,  of  the  Margrave  of  Baden,  and  the  King  of 
Denmark,  was  now  in  the  Swedish  monarch  to  meet  an 
•opponent  worthy  of  his  fame.  Descended  of  a  noble  family 
in  Liege,  Tilly  had  formed  his  military  talents  in  the  wars  of 
the  Netherlands,  which  was  then  the  great  school  for  generals. 
He  soon  found  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself  under 
Rodolph  II.  in  Hungary,  where  he  rapidly  rose  from  one  step 
to  another.  After  the  peace,  ho  entered  into  the  service  of 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  who  made  him  commander-in-chief 
with  absolute  powers.  Here,  by  his  excellent  regulations,  he 
was  the  founder  of  the  Bavarian  army;  and  to  him,  chiefly, 
Maximilian  was  indebted  for  his  superiority  in  the  f]eld. 
Upon  the  termination ^f  the  Bohemian  war,  he  was  appointed 
commander  of  the  troops  of  the  League;  and,  after  Wal- 
lenstein's  dismissal,  generalissimo  of  the  imperial  armies. 
Equally  stem  towards  liis  soldiers  and  implacable  towards 
his  enemies,  and  as  gloomy  and  impenetrable  as  Wallenstein, 
he  was  greatly  his  superior  in  probity  and  disinterestedness. 
A  bigoted  zeal  for  religion,  and  a  bloody  spirit  of  persecution, 
-co-operated,  with  the  natural  ferocity  of  his  character,  to  make 
him  the  terror  of  the  Protestants.    A  strange  and  terrific 
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aspect  bespoke  liis  character:  of  low  stature,  thin,  with 
houow  cheeks,  a  long  nose,  a  broad  and  wrinkled  forehead, 
l^ge  whiskers,  and  a  pointed  chin ;  he  was  generally  attired 
in  a  Spanish  doublet  of  green  satin,  with  slashed  sleeres, 
with  a  small  high  peaked  hat  upon  his  head,  surmounted  by 
a  red  feather  which  hung  down  to  his  back.  His  whole 
aspect  recalled  to  recollection  the  Duke  of  Alva,  the  scourge 
of  the  Flemings,  and  his  actions  were  far  from  effacing  the 
impression.  Such  was  the  general  who  was  now  to  be 
opposed  to  the  hero  of  the  north. 

Tilly  was  far  from  undervaluing  his  antagonist,  **The  King 
of  Sweden,"  said  he  in  the  Diet  at  Ratisbon,  "  is  an  enemy 
both  prudent  and  brave,  inured  to  war,  and  in  the  flower  of 
bis  age.     His  plans  are  excellent,  his  resources  considerable ; 
his  subjects  enthusiastically  attached  to  him.      His  army» 
composed  of  Swedes,  Germans,  Livonians,  Finlanders,  Scots 
and  English,  by  its  devoted  obedience  to  their  leader,  is 
blended  into  one  nation :  he  is  a  gamester  in  playing  with 
whom  not  to  have  lost  is  to  have  won  a  great  deal." 
.    The  progress  of  the  King  of  Sweden  in  Brandenburg  and 
Pomerania,  left  the  new  generalissimo  no  time  to  lose ;  and 
his  presence  was  now  urgently  called  for  by  those  who  com- 
manded in  that  quarter.     With  all  expedition,  he  collected 
the  imperial  troops  which  were  dispersed  over  the  empire ; 
but  it  required  time  to  obtain  from  the  exhausted  ana  im- 
poverished provinces  the  necessary  supplies.     At  last,  about 
the  middle  of  winter,  he  appeared  at  the  head  of  20,000  men, 
before   Frankfort  on  the   Oder,   where   he  was  joined  by 
Schaumburg.     Leaving  to  this  general  the  defence  of  Frank- 
fort, with  a  sufficient  garrison,  he  hastened  to  Pomerania, 
with  a  view  of  saving  Demmin,  and  relieving  Colberg,  which 
was  already  hard  pressed  by  the  Swedes.     But  even  before 
he  had  left  Brandenburg,  Demmin,  which  was  but  poorly 
defended  by  the  Duke  of  Savelli,  had  surrendered  to  the 
king,  and  Colberg,  after  a  five  months'  siege,  was  starved 
into  a  capitulation.    As  the  passes  in  Upper  Pomerania  were 
well  guarded,   and  the   king's   camp   ilear   Schwedt  defied 
attack,  Tilly  abandoned  his  offensive  plan  of  operations,  and 
retreated  towards  the  Elbe  to  besiege  Magdeburg.  • 

The  capture  of  Demmin  opened  to  the  king  a  free  passage 
into  Mecklenburg;   but  a  more  important  enterprise  drew 
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his  arms  into  another  quarter.      Scarcely  had  Tilly  com 
menced  his  retrograde  movement,  when  suddenly  hreaking^ 
up  his  camp  at  Schwedt,  he  marched  with  his  whole  fbrcet 
against  Frankfort  on  the  Oder.     This  town,  badly  fortified,, 
was  defended  by  a  garrison  of  8,000  men,  mostly  compoaed 
of  those  ferocious  bands  who  had  so  cruelly  ravaged  Pome- 
rasiia  and  Brandenburg.     It  was  now  attacked  with  such  im- J   / 
petuosity,  that  on  the  third  day  it  was  taken  by  storm.     The/^ 
Swedes,  assured  of  victory,  rejected  every  offer  of  capitulation^ 
as  they  were  resolved  to  exercise  the  dreadfiil  right  of  re-' 
taEation.     For  Tilly,  soon  after  his  arrival,  had  surrounded  a 
Swedish  detachment,  and,  irritated  by  their  obstinate  re^ 
eistance,  had  cut  them  in  pieces  to  a  man.     This  cruelty  wa» 
not  forgotten  by  the  Swedes.     "New  Brandenburg  Quarter," 
l^ey  replied  to  the  Imperialists  who  begged  their  lives,  and 
slaughtered  them  without  mercy.     Several  thousands  wer^i 
either  killed  or  taken,  and  many  were  drowned  in  the  Oder  L    - 
the  rest  fled  to  Silesia.    AW  their  artillery  fell  into  the  hand^  V 
of  the  Swedes.     To  satisfy  the  rage  of  his  troops,  Gustavui^ 
Adolphus  was  under  the  necessity  of  giving  up  the  town  fo^ 
three  hours  to  plunder.  j 

While  tbe  king  was  thus  advancing  from  one  conquest  to 
another,  and,  by  his  success,  encouraging  the  Protestants  to 
active  resistance,  the  Emperor  proceeded  to  enforce  the  Edict 
of  Restitution,  and,  by  his  exort)itant  pretensions,  to  exhaust 
Ifee  patience  of  the  states.  Compelled  by  necessity,  he  con.- 
tinued  the  violent  course  which  he  had  begun  with  such  arro- 
gant confidence ;  the  difficulties  into  which  his  arbitrary  conduct 
had  plunged  him,  he  could  only  extricate  himself  from  by 
measures  still  more  arbitrary.  But  in  so  complicated  a  body 
as  the  German  empire,  despotism  must  always  create  the  most 
dangerous  convulsions.  With  astonishment,  the  princes  be- 
held the  constitution  of  the  empire  overthrawn,  and  the  state 
of  nature  to  which  matters  were  again  verging,  suggested  tA 
them  the  idea  of  self-defence,  the  only  means  of  protection. ia 
each,  a  state  of  things.  The  steps  openly  taken  by  the  Em^' 
peror  against  the  Lutheran  church,  had  at  last  removed  the  veil 
from  the  eyes  of  John  George,  who  had  been  so  long  the  dupe 
of*his  artful  policy.  Ferdinand,  too,  had  personally  offended 
him  by  the  exclusion  of  his  son  from  the  ardibishopric  of  Mag  • 
deburg;  and  field-mia*shal  Amheim,  his  new  favourite  and 
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nttimter*  spared  ik>  pains  to  increase  the  resentment  of  his 
master.  Amheim  had  formerly  been  an  imperial  general 
Twder  Wallenstein,  and  being  still  zealously  attached  to  him, 
lie  was  eager  to  avenge  his  old  benefetctor  and  himself  on  the 
!l^a^p^or*  bj  detaching  Saxony  from  the  Austrian  interests. 
Gsstavus  Ajdolphns»  supported  by  tlie  Protestant  states,  would 
1)» invincible;  a  consideration  which  already  ^led  the  Emperor 
^ritli  alarm.  The  example  of  Saxony  would  probably  influence 
others,  and  the  Emperor's  fate  seemed  now  in  a  manner  to 
depend  upon  the  Elector's  decision.  The  artful  favourite  hn- 
pcessed  upon  his  master  this  idea  of  his  own  importance, 
aad  advised  him  to  terrify  the  Emperor,  by  threatening  an 
aUiance  with  Sweden,  and  thus  to  extort  from  his  fears,  what 
he  had  sought  in  vain  from  his  gratitude.  The  favourite, 
however,  was  far  from  wishing  him  actually  to  enter  into  the 
Swedish  alliance,  but,  by  holding  aloof  from  both  parties,  to« 
maintoin  his  own  importance  and  independence.  Accord- 
i&^y,  he  laid  before  him  a  plan,  which  only  wanted  a  mora 
dble  hffiid  to  carry  it  into  execution,  and  recommended  him,  bj 
heading  the  Protestant  party,  to  erect  a  third  power  in  Ger* 
many,  and  thereby  maintain  the  balance  between  Swedea 
and  Austria. 

This  project  was  peculiarly  flattering  to  the  Saxon  Elector, 
to  whom  &e  idea  of  being  dependent  upon  Sweden,  or  of 
limger  submitting  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Emperor,  was  equally 
hateful.  He  oould  not,  with  indifference,  see  the  control  of 
German  a£&iirs  wrested  from  him  by  a  foreign  prince ;  and 
incapable  as  he  was  of  taking  a  principal  part,  Ms  vanity 
woukl  not  condescend  to  act  a  subordinate  one.  He  resolved, 
therefore,  to  draw  every  posrable  advantage  from  the  progress 
of  Gustavus,  bat  to  pursue,  independently,  his  own  separate 
]^ns.  With  this  view,  he  consulted  with  the  Elector  of 
Brandenburg,  who,  from  similar  causes,  was  ready  to  act 
against  the  Emperor,  but,  at  the  same  time,  was  jealous  of 
Bweden.  In  a  Diet  at  Torgau,  having  assured  himself  of  the 
support  of  his  Estates,  he  invited  the  Protestant  States  of  the 
empire  to  a  general  convention,  which  took  place  at  Leipzig, 
on  the  dtk  February  1631.  Brandenburg,  Hesse  Cassel, 
19th  several  princes,  counts,  states  of  the  empire,  and  Pro-» 
testant  bishops  were  present,  either  personally  or  by  deputy,, 
at  this  assembly,  which  the  chaplain  to  the  Saxon  Court,  Dr. 
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Hoe  of  Hohenegg,  opened  vdth  a  vehement  discottrse  from 
the  pulpit.  The  Emperor  had,  in  vain,  endeavoured  to  pw^ 
vent  this  self-appointed  convention,  whose  ohject  was  evidentlf 
to.  provide  for  its  own  defence,  and  which  the  presence  (^  tld 
Swedes  in  the  empire,  rendered  more  than  usually  alarming^ 
Emboldened  by  the  progress  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  as- 
sembled princes  asserted  their  rights,  and  after  a  session  of 
two  months  broke  up,  with  adopting  a  resolution  which  placed 
the  Emperor  in  no  slight  embarrassment.  Its  import  was 
to  demand  of  the  Emperor,  in  a  general  address,  the  revdca^ 
tion  of  the  Edict  of  Restitution,  9ie  withdrawal  of  his  troops 
from  their  capitals  and  fortresses,  the  suspension  of  all  existing 
proceedings,  and^the  abolition  of  abuses ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  to  raise  an  army  of  40,000  men,  to  enable  them  to  re- 
dress their  own  grievances,  if  the  Emperor  should  still  re* 
fuse  satisfaction. 

A  further  incident  contributed  not  a  little  to  increase  the 
firmness  of  the  Protestant  princes.  The  King  of  Sweden  had, 
at  last,  overcome  the  scruples  which  had  deterred  him  from  a 
closer  alliance  with  France,  and,  on  the  18th  January  1C31, 
concluded  a  formal  treaty  with  this  crown.  After  a  serious  dis- 
pute respecting  the  treatment  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  princes 
of  the  empire,  whom  France  took  under  her  protection,  and 
against  whom  Gustavus  claimed  the  right  of  retaliaticm, 
Hud  after  some  less  important  differences  with  regard  to  the 
title  of  majesty,  which  the  pride  of  France  was  loth  to  concede 
to  the  King  of  Sweden,  Richelieu  yielded  the  second,  and 
Gustavus  Adolphus  the  first  point,  and  the  treaty  was  signed 
at  Beerwald  in  Neumark.  The  contracting  parties  mutually 
covenanted  to  defend  each  other  with  a  military  force,  to  pro- 
tect their  common  friends,  to  restore  to  their  dominions  the 
deposed  princes  of  the  empire,  and  to  replace  every  thing, 
both  on  the  frontier  and  in  the  interior  of  Germany,  on  the 
same  footing  on  which  it  stood  before  the  commencement  of 
tlie  war.  For  this  end,  Sweden  engaged  to  maintain  an  army 
of  30,000  men  in  Germany,  and  France  agreed  to  furnish  the 
Swedes  with  an  annual  subsidy  of  400,000  dollars.  If  the 
arms  of  Gustavus  were  successful,  he  was  to  respect  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  religion  and  the  constitution  of  the  empire  in 
all  the  conquered  places,  and  to  make  no  attempt  against 
either.    All  Estates  and  princes,  whether  Protestant  or  Ro- 
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msxL  GiKtholic,  either  in  Gennany  or  in  other  countries,  were 
to  be  invited  to  become  parties  to  the  treaty ;  neither  France 
nor  Sweden  was  to  conclude  a  separate  peace  without  the 
knowledge  and  consent  oi  the  other ;  and  the  treaty  itself  was 
to  continue  in  force  for  five  years. 

Great  as  was  the  struggle  to  the  King  of  Sweden  to  re« 
eeive   mibsidies  from  France,  and  sacnfiice  his  independ- 
ence in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  this  alliance  with  France 
decided  his  cause  in  Germany.     Protected,  as  he  now  was,  by 
the  greatest  power  in  Europe,  the  German  states  began  to 
'  teei  confidence  in  his  undertaking,  for  the  issue  of  which 
they  had  hitherto  good   reason  to  tremble.     He   became 
truly   formidable   to  the  Emperor.     The  Roman  Catholio 
princes  too,  who,  while  they  were  anxious  to  humble  Austria, 
BOW  witnessed  his  progress  with  distrust,  were  less  alarmed 
now  that  an  alliance  with  a  Roman  Catholic  power  ensured 
his  respect  for  their  religion.     And  thus,  while  Gustayus  / 
Adolphus  protected  the  Protestant  religion  and  the  liberties  ' 
ef  Germany  a^unst  the   aggression  of  Ferdinand,  France; 
secured  those  liberties,  and   the   Roman  Catholic  religion,  i 
against  Gustavus  himself,  if  the  intoxication  of  success  should  ! 
hurry  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  moderation.  ^ 

The  King  of  Sweden  lost  no  time  in  apprizing  the  members 
cf  the  confederacy  of  Leipzig  of  the  treaty  concluded  with 
France,  and  inviting  them  to  a  closer  union  with  himself. 
The  application  was  seconded  by  France,  who  spared  no  pains 
to  win  over  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  Gustavus  was  willing  to  be 
content  with  secret  support,  if  the  princes  should  deem  it  too 
bold  a  step  as  yet  to  declare  openly  in  his  favoui'.  Several 
princes  gave  him  hopes  of  his  proposals  being  accepted  on  the 
first  favourable  opportunity ;  but  the  Saxon  Elector,  full  of 
jealousy  and  distrust  towards  the  King  of  Sweden,  and  true 
to  the  selfish  policy  he  had  pursued,  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  give  a  decisive  answer. 

The  resolution  of  the  confederacy  of  Leipzig,  and  the  alli- 
ance betwixt  France  and  Sweden,  were  news  equally  dis- 
agreeable to  the  Emperor.  Against  them  he  employed  the 
thunder  of  imperial  ordinances,  and  the  want  of  an  army 
saved  France  from  the  full  weight  of  his  displeasure.  Re- 
monstrances were  addressed  to  all  the  members  of  the  con« 
federacy,  strongly  prohibiting  them  from  enlisting  troops. 
They  retorted  with  explanations  equally  vehement,  justified 
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t^eir  conduct  upon  tho  principles  of  natural  right,  and  con- 
tinued their  preparations. 

Meantime,  the  imperial  generals,  defbient  both  in  troops 
mid  money,  found  themselves  reduced  to  the  disagreeable  air 
temative  of  losing  sight  either  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  or  of 
&e  Estates  of  the  empire,  since  -with  a  divided  force  they  were 
not  a  match  for  either.     The  movements  of  the  Protestants 
called  their  attention  to  the  interbr  of  the  empire,  while  the 
progress  of  the  king  in  Brandenburg,  by  threatening  ihe 
hereditary  possessions  of  Austria^  required  th^n  to  turn  their 
arms  to  that  quarter.    After  the  conquest  of  Frankfort^  th©^ 
king  had  advanced  upon  Landsberg  on  the  Warta„  and  Tilly,. 
after  a  fruitless  attempt  to  relieve  it,  had  again  returned  to 
\  i^-    Magdeburg,  to  prosecute  with  vigour  the  siege  of  that  town. 
jT  ^jt  ^  The  rich  archbishopric,  of  which  Magdeburg  was  the  capital, 
-yT  had  long  been  in  the  possession  of  princes  of  the  house  of 

Braidenburg,  who  introduced  the  Protestant  religion  into  the 
province.  Christian  "William,  the  last  administrator,  had,  by 
his  alliance  with  Denmark,  incurred  the  ban  of  the  empire, 
on  which  account  the  chapter,  to  avoid  the  Emperor's  dis- 
pleasure, had  formally  deposed  him.  In  his  place  they  had 
elected  Prince  John  Augustus,  the  second  son  of  the  Elector 
of  Saxony,  whom  the  Emperor  rejected,  in  order  to  confer 
liie  archbishopric  on  his  son  Leopold.  The  Elector  of  Saxony 
complained  ineiSectually  to  the  imperial  court;  but  ChiistiaQ 
Wilham  of  Braadenburg  took  more  active  measures.  Be- 
lying on  the  attachment  of  the  magistracy  and  inhabitants  of 
Brandenburg,  and  excited  by  chimerical  hopes,  he  thought  him- 
self able  to  surmount  all  the  obstacles  which  the  yote  of  the 
ch^ter,  the  competition  of  two  powerful  rivals,  and  the  Edict 
of  Eestitution  opposed  to  his  restoration.  He  went  to  Sweden, 
and,  by  the  promise  of  a  diversion  in  Germany,  sought  to 
obtain  assistance  &om  Gustavus.  He  was  dismissed  by  that 
monarch  not  without  hopes  of  effectual  protection,  but  with  the 
advice  to  act  with  caution. 

Scarcely  had  Christian  William  been  infi»rmed  of  the  land- 
ing of  his  protector  in  Pomerania,  than  he  entered  Magdeburg 
in  disguise.  Appearing  suddenly  in  the  town  council,  he  re- 
minded the  magistrates  of  the  raiyages  whieh  both  town  and 
country  had  si^ered  £rom  the  imperial  tro<^,  of  the  per- 
nicious designs  of  Ferdinand,^  s^  the  danger  of  the  Protestr 
«xt  church.    Ha  then  informed  them  that  the  moment  of  «le* 
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lif^emoee  was  at  hand,  and  that  Gostavus  Adolphna  offered 
Ihem  his  allianee  and  assistance.  Magdeburg,  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  towns  in  Germany,  enjojed  under  the 
goremment  of  its  magistrates  a  republican  freedom,  which 
inspired  its  citizens  with  a  brave  heroism^  Of  this  they  had 
already  ^ven  proofs,  in  the  bold  defence  of  their  rights  against 
WaUenstein,  who,  tempted  by  their  wealth,  made  on  them  the 
most  extravagant  demands.  Their  territory  had  been  given 
1^  to  the  hxj  of  his  troops,  though  Magdeburg  itself  had  es- 
esaped  his  vengeance.  It  was  not  difficult,  therefore,  for  the 
Administrator  to  gain  the  cencmTence  dfmen  in  whose  minds 
the  rememberance  of  these  outrages  was  still  recent  An  al* 
h&aee  was  formed  between  the  city  and  King  of  Sweden,  bj 
whkh  Magdeburg  granted  to  the  king  a  free  passage  through 
its  gates  and  territories,  with  liberty  of  enlisting  soldiers  ^ 
within  its  boundaries,  and  on  the  other  hand,  obtained  pro- 
mises of  efiPectnal  protection  for  its  religion  and  its  privileges. 

The  Administrator  immediately  collected  troops  and  com- 
menced hostilities,  before  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  near  enough 
to  co-operate  with  him.  He  defeated  some  imperial  detach- 
ments in  the  neighbourhood,  made  a  few  conquests,  and  even 
surprised  Halle.  But  the  s^proach  of  an  imperial  army 
obliged  him  to  retreat  hastily,  and  not  without  loss,  to  Mag- 
deburg. Gustavus  Adolphus,  though  displeased  with  his  pre^ 
mature  measures,  sent  Dietrich  Falkenberg,  an  experienced 
officer,  to  direct  the  Administrator  s  military  operations,  and 
to  assist  him  with  his  counsel.  Falkenberg  was  named  by  the 
magistrates  governor  of  the  town  during  tte  war.  The 
Prince's  «my  was  daily  augmented  by  recruits  from  the 
neighbouring  towns:;  and  he  was  able  for  some  months  to 
maintain  a  petty  wari^re  with  success. 

At  length  Count  Ps^penheim,  having  brought  his  expedi- 
l^n  against  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Lauenburg  to  a  dose,,  ap- 
proached the  town.  Driving  the  troops  of  tibe  Administrator 
from  their  entrenchments,  he  cut  off  his  communication  with 
Saxony,  and  clcwdy  invested  the  place.  He  was  soon  followed 
by  Tilly,  who  haughtily  summoned  the  Elector  forthwith  to 
comply  with  the  Edict  of  Kestitution,  to  submit  to  the  Emr 
peror's  orders,  and.  surrender  Magdeburg.  The  Prince's  aa- 
9weT  was  spirited  and  resolute,  and  obhged  Tilly  at  once  to 
have  recourse  to  aims. 
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•v     '       In  the  meanwhile,  the  siege  was  prolonged,  by  the  progress 

ly   -:  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  which  called  the  Austrian  generals 

■   from  before  the  place ;  and  the  jealousy  of  the  ofl&cers,  who 

/    conducted  the  operations  in  their  absence,  delayed,  for  soma 

j    months,  the  fall  of  Magdeburg.     On  the  30th  March  1631, 

i^  Tilly  returned,  to  push  the  siege  witih  vigour. 

"^^he  outworks  were  soon  carried,  and  Falkenberg,  after 
withdrawing  the  garrisons  from  the  points  which  he  could  no 
longer  hold,  destroyed  the  bridge  over  the  Elbe.  As  his 
troops  were  barely  sufficient  to  defend  the  extensive  fortifica- 
tions, the  suburbs  of  Sudenburgand  Neustadt  were  abandoned 
to  the  enemy,  who  immediately  laid  them  in  ashes.  Pap- 
penheim,  now  separated  from  Tilly,  crossed  the  Elbe  at 
Schonenbeck,  and  attacked  the  town  from  the  opposite  side. 

The  garrison,  reduced  by  the  defence  of  me  outworks, 
iBcarcely  exceeded  SOOO  infantry  and  a  few  hundred  horse  ;  a 
small  number  for  so  extensive  and  irregular  a  fortress.  To  sup- 
ply this  deficiency,  the  citizens  were  armed — a  desperate  ex- 
pedient, which  produced  more  evils  than  those  it  prevented. 
The  citizens,  at  best  but  indifferent  soldiers,  by  their  disunion 
threw  the  town  into  confusion.    The  poor  complained  that 
they  were  exposed  to  eveiy  hardship  and  danger,  while  the 
rich,  by  hiring  substitutes,  remained  at  home  in  safety.     These 
rumours  broke  out  at  last  in  an  open  mutiny ;  indifference 
succeeded  to  zeal ;  weariness  and  negligence  took  the  place  of 
vigilance  and  foresight.     Dissension,  combined  with  growing 
scarcity,  gradually  produced  a  feeling  of  despondence,  many 
began  to  tremble  at  the  desperate  nature  of  their  undertaking, 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  power  to  which  they  were  opposed.      , 
But  religious  zeal,  an  ardent  love  of  liberty,  an  invincible  ha- 1  ^ 
tred  to  tibe  Austrian  yoke,  and  the  expectation  of  speedy  relief,  \ 
banished  as  yet  the  idea  of  a  surrender ;  and  divided  as  they  ' 
wexe  in  every  thing  else,  they  were  united  in .  the  resolve  to 
defend  themselves  to  the  last  extremity. 

Their  hopes  of  succour  were  apparently  well  founded.  They 
knew  that  the  confederacy  of  Leipzig  was  arming ;  they  were 
aware  of  the  near  approach  of  GustavusAdolphus.  Both  were 
alike  interested  in  the  preservation  of  'Magdeburg ;  and  a  few 
days  might  bring  the  King  of  Sweden  before  its  walls.  All  this 
was  also  known  to  Tilly,  who,  therefore,  was  anxious  to  make 
himself  speedily  master  of  the  place.  With  this  view,  he  had  de- 
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^patched  a  trumpeter  with  letters  to  the  Administrator,  the 
commandant,  and  the  magistrates,  offering  terms  of  capitula- 
tion ;  but  he  received  for  answer,  that  they  would  rather  die 
than  sunender.  A  spirited  sally  of  the  citizens,  also  convinced 
him  that  their  courage  was  as  earnest  as  their  words,  while 
the  king's  arrival  at  Potsdam,  with  the  incursions  of  the  Swedes 
as  far  as  Zerbst,  filled  him  with  uneasiness,  but  raised 
the  hopes  of  the  garrison.  A  second  trumpeter  was  now  de- 
spatched; but  the  more  moderate  tone  of  his  demands 
increased  the  confidence  of  the  besieged,  and  unfortunately 
their  negligence  also. 

The  beseigers  had  now  pushed  their  approaches  as  far  as 
the  ditch,  and  vigorously  cannonaded  the  fortifications  from 
the  abandoned  batteries  One  tower  was  entirely  overthrown, 
but  this  did  not  facilitate  an  assault,  as  it  fell  side  wise 
upon  the  wall,  and  not  into  the  ditch.  Ntowithstanding  the 
continual  bombardment,  the  walls  had  not  suffered  much  ;  and 
-the  fire  balls,  which  were  intended  to  set  the  town  in  flames, 
were  prevented  of  their  effect  by  the  excellent  precautions 
adopted  against  them.  But  the  ammunition  of  the  besieged 
was  nearly  expended,  and  the  cannon  of  the  town  gradually 
ceased  to  answer  the  fire  of  the  Imperialists.  Before  a  new 
supply  could  be  obtained,  Magdeburg  would  be  either  relieved, 
or  taken.  The  hopes  of  the  besieged  were  on  the  stretch,  and 
all  eyes  anxiously  directed  towards  the  quarter  in  which  the 
Swedish  banners  were  expected  to  appear.  Gustavus  Adolphus 
was  near  enough  to  reach  Magdeburg  within  three  days ;  se- 
curity grew  with  hope,  which  all  things  contributed  to  aug- 
ment. On  the  9th  of  May,  the  fire  of  the  Imperialists  was 
suddenly  stopped,  and  the  cannon  withdrawn  from  several  of 
the  batteries.  A  deathlike  stillness  reigned  in  the  Imperial 
camp.  The  besieged  were  convinced  that  deliverance  was  at 
hand.  Both  citizens  and  soldiers  left  their  posts  upon  the 
ramj)arts  early  in  the  morning,  to  indulge  themselves,  after 
their  long  toils,  with  the  refreshment  of  sleep,  but  it  was  in- 
deed a  dear  sleep,  and  a  frightful  awakening. 

Tilly  had  abandoned  the  hope  of  taking  the  town,  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Swedes,  by  the  means  which  he  had  hitherto 
adopted ;  he  therefore  determined  to  raise  the  siege,  but  first 
to  hazard  a  general  assault.  This  plan,  however,  was  attended 
with  great  difficulties,  as  no  breach  had  been  effected,  and  the 
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-works  were  scarcely  injured.  Butthe  council  of  war  assembled  on 
tliis occasion,  declared  for  an  assault,  citing  tiio  example  of  MaoB- 
tricht,  which  had  been  taken  early  in  the  morning,  while  the 
citizens  and  soldiers  were  reposing  themselves.  The  attack 
was  to  be  made  simultaneously  on  four  points ;  the  night  be- 
twixt the  9th  and  10th  of  May,  was  employed  in  the  necessary 
preparations.  Every  thing  was  ready  and  awaiting  the  sig- 
nal, which  was  to  be  given  by  caimon  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  The  signal,  however,  was  not  given  for  two  hours 
later,  during  which  Tilly,  who  was  still  doubtful  of  success, 
again  consiilted  the  council  of  war.  Pappenheim  was  ordered 
to  attack  the  works  of  the  new  town,  where  the  attempt  was 
favoured  by  a  sloping  rampart,  and  a  dry  ditch  of  moderate 
depth.  The  citizens  and  soldiers  had  mostly  left  the  walls, 
and  the  few  who  remained  were  overcome  with  sleep.  This 
general,  therefore,  found  little  difficulty  in  mounting  the  wall 
at  the  head  of  his  troops. 

Falkenberg,  roused  by  the  report  of  musketry,  hastened 
from  the  town-house,  where  he  was  employed  in  despatching 
Tilly's  second  trumpeter,  and  hurried  with  all  the  force  he 
could  hastily  assemble  towards  the  gate  of  the  new  town, 
which  was  already  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy.  Beaten 
back,  this  intrepid  general  flew  to  another  quarter,  where  a 
second  party  of  the  enemy  were  preparing  to  scale  the  walls. 
After  an  ineffectual  resistance  he  fell  in  the  commencement  of 
the  action.  The  roaring  of  musketry,  the  pealing  of  the 
alarm-bells,  and  the  growing  tumult  apprised  the  awakening 
citizens  of  their  danger.  Hastily  arming  themselves,  they 
rushed  in  blind  confusion  against  the  enemy.  Still  some 
hope  of  repulsing  the  besiegers  remained ;  but  the  governor 
being  killed,  their  efforts  were  without  plan  and  co-operation, 
and  at  last  their  ammimition  began  to  fail  them.  In  the  mean- 
while, two  other  gates,  hitherto  unattacked,  were  stripped 
of  their  defenders,  to  meet  the  urgent  danger  within  the  town. 
The  enemy  quickly  availed  themselves  of  this  confusion  to 
attack  these  posts.  The  resistance  was  neveilheless  spirited 
and  obstinate,  until  four  imperial  regiments,  at  length,  mastoids 
of  the  ramparts,  fell  upon  the  garrison  in  the  rear,  and  com- 
pleted their  rout.  Amidst  the  general  tumult,  a  brave  cap- 
tain, named  Schmidt,  who  still  headed  a  few  of  the  more  re- 
solute against  the  enemy,  succeeded  in  driving  them  to  the 
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gsrtes ;  liere  lie  fell  mortally  wounded,  and  widi  him  expired 
the  hopeis  of  Magdeburg.  Before  noon,  all  the  works  were 
carried,  and  the  town  was  in  the  enemy's  hands. 

Two  gates  were  now  opened  by  the  storming  parly  for  the 
main  body,  and  Tilly  marched  in  witli  part  of  his  infantry. 
Immediately  occupying  the  principal  streets,  he  drove  the 
citizens  with  pointed  cannon  into  their  dwellings,  there  to 
await  their  destiny.  Hiey  were  not  long  held  in  sui^nse ; 
a  'v\'ord  from  Tilly  decided  the  fate  of  Magdeburg. 

Even  a  more  humane  general  would  in  vain  have  recom- 
mended mercy  to  such  soldiers ;  but  Tilly  never  made  the 
attempt.  Left  by  their  general's  silence  masters  of  the  lives 
of  all  the  citizens,  the  soldiery  broke  into  the  hooses  to 
satiate  tiieir  most  brutal  appetites.  The  prayers  of  innooeikoe 
excited  some  compassion  m  the  hearts  of  the  Germans,  but 
none  in  the  rude  breasts  of  Pappenheim's  Walloons.  Scarcely 
had  the  savage  cruelty  commenced,  when  the  other  gates  were 
'lihrown  open,  and  the  cavalry,  with  the  fearful  honLes  of  the 
Croats,  poured  in  upon  the  devoted  mhabitants. 

Here  commenced  a  scene  of  horrors  for  which  history  has 
no  language — ^poetry  no  pencil.  Neither  innocent  childhood, 
nor  helpless  old  age ;  neither  youth,  sex,  ruik,  nor  beauty, 
could  disarm  the  fury  of  the  conquerors.  Wives  were  abosea 
in  the  arms  of  their  husbands,  daughters  at  the  feet  of  their 
parents ;  and  the  defenceless  sex  exposed  to  the  double  sacri- 
fice of  virtue  and  life.  No  situation,  however  obscure,  or  ; 
however  sacred,  escaped  the  rapacity  of  the  ^emy.  In  a 
single  church  fifty-three  women  were  found  beheaded.  The 
Croats  amused  themselves  with  throwing  children  into  the 
flames ;  Pappenheim's  Walloons  with  stabbing  infents  at  the 
mother's  breast.  Some  officers  of  the  League,  horror-struck 
at  this  dreadful  scene,  ventured  to  remind  Tilly  that  he  had 
it  in  his  power  to  stop  the  carnage.  "  Return  in  an  hour," 
was  his  answer ;  "  I  will  see  what  I  can  do ;  the  soldier  must 
have  some  reward  for  his  danger  and  toils."  These  horrors 
lasted  -svith  unabated  fury,  till  at  last  the  smoke  and  flames 
proved  a  check  to  the  plunderers.  To  augment  the  confu- 
sion and  to  divert  the  resistance  of  the  inhabitants,  the  Im- 
perialists had,  in  the  commencement  of  the  assault,  fired  the 
town  in  several  places.  The  wind  rising  rapidly,  spread  the 
flames,  till  the  blaze  became  universal.     Fearful,   indeed. 
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was  the  tumult  amid  clouds  of  smoke,  heaps  of  dead  bodies, 
the  clash  of  swords,  the  crash  of  falliag  ruins,  and  streams 
of  blood.  The  atmosphere  glowed;  and  the  intolerable 
heat  forced  at  last  even  the  murderers  to  take  refuge  in  their 
camp.  In  less  than  twelve  hours,  this  strong,  populous,  and 
flourishing  city,  one  of  the  finest  in  Germany,  was  reduced 
to  ashes,  with  the  exception  of  two  churches  and  a  few 
houses.  The  Administrator,  Christian  William,  after  receiv- 
ing several  wounds,  was  taken  prisoner,  with  three  of  the 
burgomasters;  most  of  the  officers  and  magistrates  had  al- 
ready met  an  enviable  death.  The  avarice  of  the  officers 
had  saved  400  of  the  richest  citizens,  in  the  hope  of 
extorting  from  them  an  exorbitant  ransom.  But  this  hu- 
manity was  confined  to  the  officers  of  the  League,  whom  the 
ruthless  barbarity  of  the  Imperialists  caused  to  be  regarded 
as  guardian  angels. 

Scarcely  had  the  fury  of  the  flames  abated,  when  the  Im- 
perialists returned  to  renew  the  pillage  amid  the  ruins  and 
ashes  of  the  town.  Many  were  sufibcated  by  the  smoke ; 
many  found  rich  booty  in  the  cellars,  where  the  citizens  had 
concealed  their  more  valuable  effects.  On  the  13th  of  May, 
Tilly  himself  appeared  in  the  town,  after  the  streets  had 
been  cleared  of  ashes  and  dead  bodies.  Horrible  and  revolt- 
ing to  humanity  was  the  scene  that  presented  itself.  The 
living  crawling  from  imder  the  dead,  children  wandering 
about  with  heart-rending  cries,  calling  for  their  parents ;  and 
infants  still  sucking  the  breasts  of  their  lifeless  mothers. 
More  than  6,000  bodies  were  thrown  into  the  Elbe  to  clear 
the  streets ;  a  much  greater  number  had  been  consumed  by 
the  flames.  The  whole  number  of  the  slain  was  reckoned  at 
not  less  than  30,000. 

The  entrance  of  the  general,  which  took  place  on  the  14th, 
put  a  stop  to  the  plunder,  and  saved  the  few  who  had  hither- 
to contrived  to  escape.  About  a  thousand  people  were  taken 
out  of  the  cathedral,  where  they  had  remained  three  days  and 
two  nights,  without  food,  and  in  momentary  fear  of  death. 
Tilly  promised  them  quarter,  and  commanded  bread  to  bo 
distributed  among  them.  The  next  day,  a  solemn  mass  was 
performed  in  the  cathedral,  and  Te  Deum  sung  amidst  the 
discharge  of  artillery.  The  imperial  general  rode  through 
the  streets,  that  he  might  be  able,  as  an  eyewitness,  to  inform 
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his  master  that  no  such  conquest  had  been  made  since  the 
destmctiou  of  Troy  and  Jerusalem.  Nor  was  this  an  exag- 
geration, whether  we  consider  the  greatness,  importance,  and 
prosperity  of  the  city  razed,  or  the  fury  of  its  ravagers. 

In  Germany,  the  tidings  of  the  dreadful  fate  of  Magdeburg 
caused  triumphant  joy  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  while  it  spread 
terror  and  consternation  among  the  Protestants.  Loudly  and 
generally  they  complained  against  the  king  of  Sweden,  who, 
with  so  strong  a  force,  and  in  the  very  neighbourhood,  had  left 
an  allied  city  to  its  fate.  Even  the  most  reasonable  deemed 
his  inaction  inexplicable ;  and  lest  he  should  lose  irretrievably 
the  good  will  of  the  people,  for  whose  deliverance  he  had  en-, 
gaged  in  this  war,  Gustavus  was  under  the  necessity  of  publish- 
ing to  the  world  a  justification  of  his  own  conduct.  

He  had  attacked,  and  on  the  16th  April,  carried  Lands- 
berg,  when  he  was  apprised  of  the  danger  of  Magdeburg.  He 
resolved  immediately  to  march  to  the  relief  of  that  town  ;  and 
he  moved  with  all  his  cavalry,  and  ten  regiments  of  infantrjr 
towards  the  Spree.  But  the  position  which  he  held  in  Ger- 
many, made  it  necessary  that  he  should  not  move  forward 
without  securing  his  rear.  In  traversing  a  country  where  he 
was  surrounded  by  suspicious  friends  and  dangerous  enemies^ 
and  where  a  single  premature  movement  might  cut  off  his 
communication  with  his  own  kingdom,  the  utmost  vigilance 
and  caution  were  necessary.  The  Elector  of  Brandenburg  had 
already  opened  the  fortress  of  Custrin  to  the  flying  Imperial- 
ists, and  closed  the  gates  against  their  pursuers.  If  now  Gus- 
tavus should  fail  in  his  attack  upon  Tilly,  the  Elector  might 
again  open  his  fortresses  to  the  Imperi^J^ists,  and  the  king, 
with  an  enemy  both  in  front  and  rear,  would  be  irrecoverably 
lost.  In  order  to  prevent  this  contingency,  he  demanded 
that  the  Elector  should  allow  him  to  hold  the  fortresses  of 
Custrin  and  Spandau,  till  the  siege  of  Magdeburg  should  be 
raised. 

Nothing  could  be  more  reasonable  than  this  demand.  The 
services  which  Gustavus  had  lately  rendered  the  Elector,  by 
expelling  the  Imperialists  from  Brandenburg,  claimed  his 
gratitude,  while  the  past  conduct  of  the  Swedes  in  Germany 
entitled  them  to  confidence.  But  by  the  surrender  of  hia 
fortresses,  the  Elector  would  in  some  measure  make  the  King 
of  Sweden  master  of  his  country ;  besides  that,  by  such  a  step. 
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^ie  must  at  once  break  with  the  Emperor,  and  expose  his  States 
to  his  future  vengeance.  The  Elector's  struggle  with  himself  ^wfi 
long  and  violent,  but  pusillanimity  and  self-interest  for  afwhile 
prevailed.  Unmoved  by  the  fate  of  Magdeburg,  cold  in  tfad 
eause  of  religion  and  the  liberties  of  Germany,  he  «aw  no- 
thing but  his  own  danger ;  and  this  anxiety  was  greatly  stimu- 
lated by  his  minister  Von  Schwartzenburgh,  who  was  secretly 
in  the  pay  of  Austria.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Swedish  troopa 
approached  Betiin,  and  the  king  took  up  his  residence  with 
the  Elector.  When  he  witnessed  the  timorous  hesitation  of 
that  prince,  he  could  not  restrain  his  indignation :  "  My  road 
is  to  Magdeburg,"  said  he ;  "  not  for  my  own  advantage,  but 
for  that  of  the  Protestant  religion.  If  no  one  will  stand  by 
me  I  shall  immediately  retreat,  conclude  a  peace  with  the 
Emperor,  and  return  to  Stockholm.  I  am  convinced  that 
Ferdinand  will  readily  grant  me  whatever  conditions  I  may 
require.  But  if  Magdeburg  is  once  lost,  arid  the  Emperor 
relieved  from  all  fear  of  me,  then  it  is  for  you  to  look  to  your- 
selves and  the  consequences."  This  timely  threat,  and  per- 
haps, too,  the  aspect  of  the  Swedish  army,  which  was  strong  ' 
enough  to  obtain  by  force  what  was  refused  to  entreaty, 
brought  at  last  the  Elector  to  his^eenses,  and  Spandau  was 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  Swedes. 

The  king  had  now  two  routes  to  Magdebui^;  one  west- 
ward led  through  an  exhausted  country,  and  filled  with  tiie 
enemy's  troops,  who  might  dispute  with  him  the  passage 
of  the  Elbe ;  the  other  more  to  the  southward,  by  Dessau  and 
Wittenberg,  where  bridges  were  to  be  found  for  crossing  the 
Elbe,  and  where  supplies  could  easily  be  drawn  from  Saxony, 
But  he  could  not  avail  himself  of  the  latter  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Elector,  whom  Gustavus  had  good  reason  to 
distrust.  Before  setting  out  on  his  march,  therefore  he 
demanded  from  that  prince  a  free  passage  and  liberty  for  pur- 
chasing provisions  for  his  troops.  His  application  was  refused, 
and  no  remonstrances  could  prevail  on  the  Elector  to  abandon 
his  system  of  neutrality.  While  the  point  was  still  in  dispute, 
the  news  of  the  dreadful  fate  of  Magdeburg  arrived. 

Tilly  announced  its  fall  to  the  Protestant  princes  in  the 
tone  of  a  conqueror,  and  lost  no  time  in  making  the  most  of 
the  general  consternation.  The  influence  of  the  Emperor, 
which  had  sensibly  declined  during  the  rapid  progress  of 
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€hi0tavti8,  after  this  decisive  blow  rose  higher  than  ever ;  anfl 
A0  cfaange  was  speedily  visible  in  the  imperious  tone  he 
sAopted  towards  the  Protestant  states.  The  decrees  of  the 
Qonfodemtion  of  Leipzig  were  annulled  bj  a  proclamation, 
tiie  Convention  itself  suppressed  by  an  imperial  decree,  and 
aft  Ifaa  refractory  states  threatened  with  the  fate  of  Magdeburg, 
Js^eaaeutor  of  this  imperial  mandate,  Tilly  immediately 
asdered  troops  to  march  against  the  Bishop  of  Bremen,  who 
ms  a  member  of  the  Confederacy,  and  had  himself  enlisted 
adbcUeis.  The  terrified  bishop  immediately  gave  up  his  forces 
to  Tilly,  and  signed  the  revocation  of  the  acts  of  the  Con- 
iedesation.  An  imperial  army,  which  had  lately  returned 
ftom  Italy,  und^  the  command  of  Count  Furstenberg,  acted 
kL'the  same  manner  towards  the  Administrator  of  Wirtemberg. 
!Ete  duke  was  compelled  to  submit  to  the  Edict  of  Kestitution, 
amd  all  the  decrees  of  the  Emperor,  and  even  to  pay  a  monthly 
mgAmdj  of  100,000  dollars,  for  the  medntenance  of  the  imperial 
tiDQpB.  Similar  burdens  were  inflicted  upon  Ulm  and  Nurem- 
heig,  and  the  entire  circles  of  Franconia  and  Swabia.  The 
hmd  of  the  Emperor  was  stretched  in  terror  over  all  Germany. 
^SbB  sadden  preponderance,  more  in  appearance,  perhaps,  than 
in  reality,  which  he  had  obtained  by  this  blow,  carried  him 
beyond  the  bounds  even  of  the  moderation  which  he  had 
hitherto  observed,  and  misled  him  into  hasty  and*  violent 
measores,  which  at  last  turned  the  wavering  resolution  of  the 
GHMrman  princes  in  favour  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  Injurious 
as.^e  immediate  consequences  of  the  fall  of  Magdeburg  were 
to  the  Protestant  cause,  its  remoter  effects  were  most  advan- 
tSf^ous.  The  past  surprise  made  way  for  active  resentment, 
diespair  inspired  courage,  and  the  German  freedom  rose,  like 
a  l^osnix,  from  the  ashes  of  Magdeburg. 

Among  tlie^princes  of  the  Leipzig  Confederation,  the  Elector 
of  Saxony  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  were  the  most  power- 
fid;  and,  mitil  they  wefe  disarmed,  the  universal  authority 
of  the  Emperor  was  unconfirmed.  Against  the  Landgrave, 
therefore,  Tilly  first  directed  his  attack,  and  marched  straight 
from  Magdeku^  into  Thuringia.  During  this  march,  the  ter- 
ritories of  Saxe  Ernest  and  Schwartzburg  were  laid  waste, 
and  Frankenhausen  plundered  before  the  very  eyes  of  Tilly, 
and  hid  in  ashes  with  impuni^.  The  unfortunate  peasant 
laid  dear  £ox  his  master's  attachment  to  the  interests  of 
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Sweden.  Erfurt,  the  key  of  Saxony  and  Franconia,  was 
threatened  wiih  a  siege,  but  redeemed  itself  by  a  voluntaxy 
contribution  of  money  and  provisions.  From  thence,  Tilly 
despatched  his  emissaries  to  the  Landgrave,  demanding  of 
him  the  immediate  disbanding  of  his  army,  a  renunciati(»i 
of  the  league  of  Leipzig,  the  reception  of  imperial  garrisons 
into  his  territories  and  fortresses,  with  the  necessaiy  contribu- 
tions, and  the  declaration  of  friendship  or  hostility.  Such  was 
the  treatment  which  a  prince  of  the  Empire  was  compelled  to 
submit  to  from  a  servant  of  the  Emperor.  But  these  extrar 
vagant  demands  acquired  a  formidable  weight  from  the  power 
which  supported  them ;  and  the  dreadful  fate  of  Ma^fdeburg, 
still  fresh  in  the  memoiy  of  the  Landgrave,  tended  stiil 
farther  to  enforce  them.  Admirable,  therefore,  was  the  in- 
trepidity of  the  Landgrave *s  answer:  ''To  admit  foreign 
troops  into  his  capital  and  fortresses,  the  Landgrave  is  not 
disposed ;  his  troops  he  requires  for  his  own  purposes ;  as  for 
an  attack,  he  can  defend  himself.  If  General  Tilly  wants 
money  or  provisions,  let  him  go  to  Munich,  where  there  is 
plenty  of  both."  The  irruption  of  two  bodies  of  imperial 
troops  into  Hesse  Cassel  was  the  immediate  result  of  this 
spirited  reply,  but  the  Landgrave  gave  them  so  warm  a  re- 
ception that  they  could  effect  nothing ;  and  just  as  Tilly  was 
preparing  to  follow  with  his  whole  army,  to  punish  the  unfor- 
tUi  ite  country  for  the  firmness  of  its  sovereign,  the  move- 
me.  V  ^  of  the  King  of  Sweden  recalled  him  to  anotJier  quarter. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  had  learned  the  fall  of  Magdeburg  with 
deep  regret;  and  the  demand  now  made  by  the  Elector, 
George  William,  in  terms  of  their  i^eement,  for  the  restora- 
tion of  Spandau,  greatly  increased  this  feeling.  The  loss  of 
Magdeburg  had  rather  augmented  than  lessened  the  reasons 
which  made  the  possession  of  this  fortress  so  desirable ;  and 
the  nearer  became  the  necessity  of  a  decisive  battle  between 
himself  and  Tilly,  the  more  unwilling  he  felt  to  abandon  the 
only  place  which,  in  the  event  of  a  defeat,  could  ensure  him  a 
refuge.  After  a  vain  endeavour,  by  entreaties  and  repre^ 
sentations,  to  bring  over  the  Elector  to  his  views,  whose  cold- 
ness and  lukewarmness  daily  increased,  he  gave  orders  to  his 
general  to  evacuate  Spandau,  but  at  the  same  time  declared  to 
the  Elector  that  he  would  henceforth  regard  him  as  an  enemy. 

To  give  weight  to  this  declaration^  he  appeared  with  his 
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ti^ole  force  before  Berlin.  *'  I  will  not  be  worse  treated  than 
tiie  imperial  generals/'  was  bis  reply  to  the  ambassadors  whom 
the  bewildered  Elector  despatched  to  his  camp.  **  Your  master 
has  received  them  into  his  territories,  furnished  them  with  all 
necessary  supplies,  ceded  to  them  every  place  which  they  re- 
quired, and  yet,  by  all  these  concessions,  he  could  not  prevail 
upon  them  to  treat  his  subjects  with  common  humanity.  All 
that  I  require  of  him  is  security,  a  moderate  sum  of  money,  and 
provisions  for  my  troops ;  in  return,  I  promise  to  protect  his 
country,  and  to  keep  tJie  war  at  a  distance  from  him.  On 
these  points,  however,  I  must  insist;  and  my  brother,  the 
Elector,  must  instantly  determine  to  have  me  as  a  friend,  or 
to  see  his  capital  plundered."  This  decisive  tone  produced  a 
due  impression ;  and  the  cannon  pointed  against  the  town  put 
an  end  to  the  doubts  of  George  William.  In  a  few  days,  a 
-treaty  was  signed,  by  which  the  Elector  engaged  to  furnish  a 
"monthly  subsidy  of  30,000  dollars,  to  leave  Spandau  in  the 
Idng's  hands,  and  to  open  Custrin  at  all  times  to  the  Swedish 
troops.  This  now  open  alliance  of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg 
with  the  Swedes,  excited  no  less  displeasure  at  Vienna,  than 
did  formerly  the  similar  procedure  of  tlie  Duke  of  Pomerania ; 
but  the  changed  fortune  which  now  attended  his  arms,  obliged 
the  Emperor  to  confine  his  resentment  to  words. 

The  king's  satisfaction,  on  this  favourable  event,  was  in- 
creased by  the  agreeable  intelligence  that  Griefswald,  the  only 
fortress  which  the  Imperialists  still  held  in  Pomerania,  had 
surrendered,  and  that  the  whole  country  was  now  free  of  the 
enemy.  He  appeared  once  more  in  this  duchy,  and  was 
gratified  at  the  sight  of  the  general  joy  which  he  had  caused 
to  the  people.  A  year  had  elapsed  since  Gustavus  first  en- 
tered Germany,  and  this  event  was  now  celebrated  by  all 
Pomerania  as  a  national  festival.  Shortly  before,  the  Czar 
of  Moscow  had  sent  ambassadors  to  congratulate  him,  to 
renew  his  alliance,  and  even  to  offer  him  troops.  He  had 
great  reason  to  rejoice  at  the  friendly  disposition  of  Eussia,  as 
it  was  indispensable  to  his  interests  that  Sweden  itself  should 
remain  undisturbed  by  any  dangerous  neighbour  during  the 
war  in  which  he  himself  was  engaged.  Soon  after,  his  queen, 
Maria  Eleonora,  landed  in  Pomerania,  with  a  reinforcement 
of  8000  Swedes ;  and  the  arrival  of  6000  English,  under  the 
Marquis  of  Hamilton,  requires  more  particular  notice,  because 
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Utis  is  all  that  history  mentions  of  the  English  during  tho 
Thirty  Years'  War. 

Duiing  Tilly's  expedition  into  Tkuringia,.Pappenheim  com- 
jnanded  in  Magdehurg ;  but  was  unable  to  prevent  the  Swedes 
&om  crossing  the  Elbe  at  various  points,  routing  some  im- 
jperial  detachments,  and  seizing  seveml  posts.  He  himsell^ 
ilormed  at  the  approach  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  anxiously 
lecalled  Tilly,  and  prevailed  upon  Inm  to  return  by  rapid 
marched  to  Magdeburg.  Tilly  encamped  on  this  side  of  the 
liver  at  Wolmerstadt;  Gustavus  on  the  same  side,  near 
Werben,  not  far  from  the  confluence  of  the  Havel  and  the 
Elbe.  His  very  arrival  portended  no  good  to  Tilly.  Tho 
g\fredes  routed  three  of  his  regiments,  which  were  posted  in 
tillages  at  some  distance  from  the  main  body,  carried  off  half 
liieir  bi^igage,  and  burned  the  remainder.  Tilly  in  vain  ad- 
vanced within  cannon  shot  of  the  king's  camp,  and  offered 
him  batde.  Gustavus,  weaker  by  one-half  than  his  adversary, 
prudently  declined  it ;  and  h^s  position  was  too  strong  for  an 
lEttack.  Nothing  more  ensued  but  a  distant  cannonade,  and  a 
few  skirmishes,  in  which  the  Swedes  had  invariably  tlie  ad- 
vantage. In  his  retreat  to  Wolmerstadt,  Tilly's  army  was 
.^iliCjDBakened  by  numerous  desertions.vTortune  seemed  to  have  / 
forsaken  him  since  the  carnage  of  Magdeburg. 

The  King  of  Sweden,  on  the  contrary,  was  followed  by  un- 
mterrupted  success.  While  he  himself  was  encamped  in 
Werben,  the  whole  of  Mecklenburg,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  towns,  was  conquered  by  his  General  Tott  and  the 
Duke  Adolphus  Frederick ;  and  he  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of 
teinstating  both  dukes  in  their  dominions.  He  proceeded  in 
person  to  Gustrow,  where  the  reinstatement  was  solemnly  to 
take  place,  to  give  additional  dignity  to  the  ceremony  by  his 
presence.  The  two  dukes,  with  their  deliverer  between  them, 
and  attended  by  a  splendid  tram  of  princes,  made  a  public 
entry  into  the  city,  which  the  j(^  of  their  sulgects  converted 
into  an  affecting  solemnity.  Sobn  after  his  return  to  Werben, 
the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Gassel  appeared  in  his  camp,  to  con- 
elude  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance ;  the  first  sovereign 
prince  in  Germany,  who  voluntarily  and  openly  declared 
against  the  Emperor,  though  not  wholly  uninfluenced  by 
strong  motives.  The  Landgrave  bound  himself  to  act  against 
the  king's  enemies  as  his  own,  to  open  to  him  his  towns  and 
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tenitoiy,  and  to  funu&h  his  army  ^th  proviskma  and  neceft« 
saries.  The  king,  on  the  other  hand,  declared  hioDself  his 
sSy  and  protector ;  and  engaged  to  conclude  no  peace  with  the 
£mperor  without  first  obtaining  for  the  Landgrare  a  full  r0* 
dress  of  gnevanoes.  Both  parties  honourably  performed  their 
i^reement  Hesse  Cassel  adhered  to  the  Swedish  alliance 
during  the  whole  of  this  tedious  war ;  and  at  the  peace  of 
Westphalia  had  no  reason  to  regret  the  friendship  of 
Sweden. 

Tilly,  from  whom  this  bold  step  on  the  part  of  the  Land- 
grave was  not  long  concealed,  despatched  Count  Fugger  with 
seyeral  regiments  against  him;  and  at  the  same  time  endea* 
Tonred  to  excite  his  subjects  to  rebellion  by  inflammatory  let^ 
ten.  But  diese  made  as  little  impression  as  his  troops, 
which  subsequently  failed  him  so  decidedly  at  the  battle  of 
Breitenfield.  The  Estates  of  Hesse  oould  not  for  a  moment 
hesitate  between  their  oppressor  and  their  protector. 

Bat  the  imperial  general  was  far  more  disturbed  by  the 
equiTOcal  conduct  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  who,  in  defiance  of 
^e  imperial  prohibition,  continued  his  prepanitions,  and  ad^ 
hered  to  the  eonfederation  of  Leipi^ig.  At  this  coi^uncture, 
when  the  proxiimty  of  the  King  of  Sweden  made  a  decisive 
battle  ere  long  inevitable,  it  appeared  extremely  dangerous  to 
left^e  Saxony  in  arms,  and  ready  in  a  moment  to  declare  for 
the  ;enemy.  Tilly  had  just  received  a  reinfcwpcwnent  of  25,000 
veteran  troops  under  Furstenberg,  and,  confident  in  his 
strength,  he  hoped  either  to  disarm  the  Elector  by  the  mere 
terror  of  his  arrival,  or  at  least  to  conquer  him  with  little  dif- 
ficulty. Befi)re  quitting  his  camp  at  Wolmerstadt,  he  com- 
manded the  Elector,  by  a  special  messenger,  to  open  his  terri- 
tories to  the  imperial  troops ;  eitlier  to  disband  ^s  own,  or  to 
join  tiiem  to  the  imperial  army ;  and  to  assist,  in  conjunction 
with  himselt  in  driving  the  King  of  Sweden  out  of  Germany* 
While  he  reminded  him  that,  of  all  the  German  states.  Saxony 
had  hitherto  been  most  respected,  he  threatened  it,  in  case  of 
refusal,  with  tdie  most  destriu^tive  ravages.    -^ 

But  Tiliy  had  chosen  an  unfavourable  momi^nt  for  so  im- 
perious a  requisition.  The  ill-treatment  of  his  religious  and 
poHtieal  confederates,  the  destruction  of  Magdebm^,  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  Imperialists  in  Lusatia,  all  combined  to  incense 
the  Elector  against  the  Emperor.    The  appcoach,  too,  of  Gu3- 
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tavus  Adolphus,  (however  slender  his  claims  were  to  the  pro- 
tection of  that  prince,)  tended  to  fortify  his  resolution.  He 
accordingly  forbade  the  quartering  of  the  imperial  soldiers 
in  his  territories,  and  announced  bis  finn  determination  to 
persist  in  his  warlike  preparations.  However  surprised  he 
should  be,  he  added,  "  to  see  an  imperial  army  on  its  march 
against  his  territories,  when  that  army  had  enough  to  do  in 
watching  the  operations  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  nevertheless 
he  did  not  expect,  instead  of  the  promised  and  well 
merited  rewards,  to  be  repaid  with  ingratitude  and  the 
ruin  of  his  country.  To  Tilly's  deputies,  who  were  enter- 
tained in  a  princely  style,  he  gave  a  still  plainer  answer 
on  the  occasion.  "  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  I  perceive  that 
the  Saxon  confectionery,  which  has  been  so  long  kept  back, 
is  at  length  to  be  set  upon  the  table.  But  as  it  is  usual 
to  mix  with  it  nuts  and  garnish  of  all  kinds,  take  careof  your 
teeth." 

Tilly  instantly  broke  up  his  camp,  and,  with  the  most  fright- 
ful devastation,  advanced  upon  Halle;  from  this  place  he 
renewed  his  demands  on  the  Elector,  in  a  tone  still  more  ur- 
gent and  threatening.  The  previous  policy  of  this  prince, 
both  from  his  own  inclination,  and  the  persuasions  of  his  cor- 
rupt minister,  had  been  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Em- 
peror, even  at  the  expense  of  his  own  sacred  obligations,  and 
but  very  little  tact  had  hitherto  kept  him  inactive.  All  this 
but  renders  more  astonishing  the  infetuation  of  the  Emperor 
or  his  minister,  in  abandoning,  at  so  critical  a  moment, 
the  policy  they  had  hitherto  adopted,  and  by  extreme  mea- 
sures, incensing  a  prince  so  easily  led.  Was  this  the  very 
object  which  Tilly  had  in  view?  Was  it  his  purpose  to 
convert  an  equivocal  friend  into  an  open  enemy,  and  thus  to 
relieve  himself  from  the  necessity  of  that  indulgence  in  the 
treatment  of  this  prince,  which  the  secret  instructions  of  the 
Emperor  had  hitherto  imposed  upon  him  ?  Or  was  it  the 
Emperor's  wish,  by  driving  the  Elector  to  open  hostilities,  to 
get  quit  of  his  obligations  to  him,  and  so  cleverly  to  break  off 
at  once  the  difficulty  of  a  reckoning  ?  In  either  case,  we  must 
be  equally  surprised  at  the  daring  presumption  of  Tilly,  who 
hesitated  not,  in  presence  of  one  formidable  enemy,  to  pro- 
voke another ;  and  at  his  negligence  in  permitting,  without 
opposition,  the  union  of  the  two. 
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The  Saxon  Elector,  rendered  desperate  by  the  entrance  of 
Tilly  into  his  territories,  threw  himself,  though  not  without  a 
'  violent  struggle,  imder  the  protection  of  Sweden.  ^1^ 

Immediately  after  dismissing  Tilly's  first  embassy,  he  had  ^ 
despatched  his  field-marshal  Amheur  in  all  haste  to  the  camp 
of  Gustavus,  to  solicit  the  prompt  assistance  of  that  monarch 
whom  he  had  so  long  neglected.  The  king  concealed  the  in- 
ward satisfaction  he  felt  at  this  long  wished  for  result.  "  I 
am  sorry  for  the  Elector,"  said  he,  with  dissembled  coldness, 
to  the  ambassador ;  "  had  he  heeded  my  repeated  remonstrances, 
his  country  would  never  have  seen  the  face  of  an  enemy,  and 
Magdeburg  would  not  have  fallen.  Now,  when  necessity 
leaves  him  no  alternative,  he  has  recourse  to  my  assistance. 
But  tell  him,  that  I  cannot,  for  the  sake  of  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  ruin  my  own  cause,  and  that  of  my  confederates. 
What  pledge  have  I  for  the  sincerity  of  a  prince  whose  minis- 
ter is  in  the  pay  of  Austria,  and  who  will  abandon  me  as  soon 
as  the  Emperor  flatters  him,  and  withdraws  his  troops  from 
his  frontiers  ?  Tilly,  it  is  true,  has  received  a  strong  rein- 
forcement; but  this  shall  not  prevent  me  from  meeting  him 
with  confidence,  as  soon  as  I  have  covered  my  rear." 

The  Saxon  minister  could  make  no  other  reply  to  these 
reproaches,  than  that  it  was  best  to  bury  the  past  in  oblivion. 
He  pressed  the  king  to  name  the  conditions,  on  which  he 
would  afford  assistance  to  Saxony,  and  offered  to  guarantee 
their  acceptance.  "  I  require,"  said  Gustavus,  "  that  the  Elect- 
or shall  cede  to  me  the  fortress  of  Wittenberg,  deliver  to  me 
his  eldest  sons  as  hostages,  furnish  my  troops  with  three 
months'  pay,  and  deliver  up  to  me  the  traitors  among  his  mi- 
nistry." 

"  Not  Wittenberg  alone,"  said  the  Elector,  when  he  received 
this  answer,  and  hurried  back  his  minister  to  the  Swedish 
camp,  "not  Wittenberg  alone,  but  Torgau,  and  all  Saxony, 
shall  be  open  to  him ;  my  whole  family  shall  be  his  hostages ; 
and  if  that  is  insufiicient,  I  will  place  myself  in  his  hands. 
Return  and  inform  him  I  am  ready  to  deliver  to  him  any  trai- 
tors he  shall  name,  to  furnish  his  army  with  the  money  he  re- 
quires, and  to  venture  my  life  and  fortune  in  the  good  cause. 
The  king  had  onlydesiredtotest  the  sincerity  of  the  Elector's 
new  sentiments.  Convinced  of  it,  he  now  retracted  these  harsh 
demands.   "  The  distrust,"  said  he, "  which  was  shown  to  myself 
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when  advaDcing  to  the  relief  of  Magdeburg,  had  aaturallj  ex- 
eited  mine;  the  Eleetor^s  present conEdencedeioanda a  retura 
I  am  satisfied,  provided  he  gxanta  my  army  one  month's  pa^^, 
and  eyen  for  this  advance  I  hope  to  indemnify  him." 

Immediately  upon  the  conclnsion  of  the  treaty,  the  kinse 
crossed  the  Elbe,  and- next  day  joined  the  Saxons.  Instead 
of  prevaiting  this  jxmction,  Tilly  had  advanced  against  Leip^ 
aig,  -which  he  siunmoned  to  receive  an  imperial  garrison.  In 
hopes  of  speedy  relief,  Hans  Von  der  Pforta^the  eommand- 
ant,  made  preparations  for  his  defence,  and  kid  the  suburb 
towards  Halle  in  ashes.  But  the  ill  condition  of  the  fortifi^ 
cations  made  resistance  vain,  and  on  the  second  day  the  gates 
were  opened.  Tilly  had  fixed  his  head  quarters  in  the  house 
of  a  grave-digger,  the  only  one  stiil  standing  in  the  suburb  of 
Halle:  here  he  signed  the  capitulation,  and  here,  too,  he 
arranged  his  attack  on  the  filing  of  Sweden.  Tilly  grew 
pale  at  the  representation  of  the4oath*s  head  and  cross  bones,; 
with  which  the  proprietor  had  decorated  his  house ;  and,  con- 
trary to  all  expectation,  Leipzig  experienced  moderate  treatt 
meu'. 

Meanwhile,  a  coimdl  of  war  wias  held  ot  Toigau,  between 
the  King  of  Sweden  and  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  at  which  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg  was  also  present.  The  resolutionr 
which  should  now  be  adopted,  was  to  decide  irrevocably  the 
late  of  Germany  and  t^e  Protestant  religion,  the  happiness 
of  nations  and  the  destiny  of  their  princes.  The  anxiety  of 
suspense  which,  before  every  decisive  resolve,  oppresses  evea 
the  hearts  of  heroes,  appeared  now  for  a  moment  to  overshadow 
the  great  mind  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  "  If  we  decide  upon, 
battle,"  said  he,  "  the  stake  will  be  nothing  less  than  a  crown 
and  two  electorates.  F(Mrtune  is  changeable,  and  the  inscrut-- 
able  decrees  of  Heaven  may,  for  our  sins,  give  the  victory  to 
our  enemies.  My  kingdom,  it  is  true,  even  after  the  loss  of 
my  life  and  my  army,  would  still  have  a  hope  left.  Far  re- 
moved  from  the  scene  of  action,  defended  by  a  powerful  fleets 
a  well-guarded  frontier,  and  a  warlike  population,  it  would  at 
least  be  safe  &om  the  worst  consequenoes  of  a  defeat.  But 
what  cfaances  of  escape  are  there  for  you,  with  an  enemy  so 
close  at  hand  ?  "  Gustavus  Ad<^phu8  displayed  the  modest  dif- 
fidence of  a  hero,  whom  an  overweening  belief  of  his  own 
strength  did  not  blind  to  the  greatness  of  his  danger ;  John 
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George,  the  confidenGe  of  a  weak  maa,  who  knows  that  he  has 
B  l^ro  by  his  side.  Impatient  to  rid  his  tenritories  aa  soon 
OS  possible  of  the  oppressive  presenoe  of  two  armies^  he 
bamed  fbr  a  battle,  in  which  he  had  no  former  laurels  to  loae^ 
He  was  ready  to  march  with  his  Saxons  alone  agednst  Leip" 
zig,  and  attack  Tilly.  At  last  Gostavus  ocoeded  to  his  opin- 
ion; and  it  was  resolved  that  the  attack  should  be  madtt 
without  delay,  before  the  arrival  of  the  reinforcements}  which 
were  on  their  way,  under  Altringer  and  Tiefaxdmch.  Tha 
united  Swedi^  and  Saxon  armies  now  ciosaed  the  Mulda» 
while  the  Elector  returned  homeward. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  September,  16dl,  the. 
hostile  armies  came  in  sight  of  eaoh  other.  Tilly,  who,  smce 
he  had  negiected  the  opportunity  of  ovOTpowering  the  Saxons 
before  their  union  with  the  Swedes,  was  disposed  to  await  the 
arrival  of  the  reinforcements,  had  taken  up  a  strong  and  ad^- 
vantageous  position  not  far  from  Leipzig,  where  he  expected 
he  should  be  able  to  avoid  the  battle.  But  the  impetuosity 
of  Pappenheim  obliged  him,  as  soon  as  the  enemy  were  ia 
motion,  to  aker  his  plans,  and  to  move  to  the  left,  in  the  dif 
rection  of  the  hills  which  run  from  the  village  of'  Wahven 
towards  Lindenthal.  At  the  foot  of  these  heights,  his  army 
was  drawn  up  in  a  single  line,  and  his  artillery  placed  upon 
the  heists  behind,  from  whiidb  it  could  sweep  the  whole  exr 
tensive  plain  of  Breitenfeld.  The  Swedish  and  Sax<m  army 
advaneed  in  two  columns,  having  to  pass  the  Leber  near  Po- 
delwitz,  in  Tilly's  front 

To  defend  the  passage  of  this  rivulet,  Pappenheim  adf> 
vanced  at  the  head  of  3000  cuirassiers,  though  after  great  re»- 
Imstuxce  on  the  part  of  Tilly,  and  with  ezpresa  orders  not  to 
commence  a  battle.  But,  in  disobedience  to  this  Gommand^ 
I^appenheim  attacked  the  vanguard  of  the  Swedes,  and  after 
a  brief  strug^e  was  driven  to  retreat.  To  dieck  the  progress 
•f  the  enemy,  he  set  fire  to  Podelwitz,  which,  however,  did  not 
prevent  the  two  columns  from  advancing  and  forming  in  order 
of  battle. 

On  the  right,  the  Swedes  drew  i:^  in  a  double  line,  liie  m- 
&nti7  in  the  centre,  divided  into  such  small  battalions  as 
could  be  easily  and  rapidly  manoeuvred  without  breaking  their 
order ;  the  cavalry  upon  their  wings,  divided  in  the  same 
maimer  into  small  squadrons,  interspersed  with  bodies  of 
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musqueteerS)  so  as  both  to  give  an  appearance  of  greater 
numerical  force,  and  to  annoy  the  enemy's  horse.  Colonel 
Teufel  commanded  the  centre,  Gustavus  Horn  the  left,  while 
the  right  was  led  bv  the  king  in  person,  opposed  to  CouiA 
Pappenheim. 

On  the  left,  the  Saxons  formed  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  Swedes, — by  the  advice  of  Gustavus,  which  was  jus- 
tified by  the  event.  The  order  of  battle  had  been  arranged 
between  the  Elector  and  his  field-marshal,  and  the  king  was 
content  with  merely  signifying  his  approval.  He  was  anxious 
apparently  to  separate  the  Swedish  prowess  from  that  of  the 
Saxons,  and  fortime  did  not  confound  them. 

The  enemy  was  drawn  up  under  the  heights  towards  the 
west,  in  one  immense  line,  long  enox]^h  to  outflank  the  Swed- 
ish army, — ^the  infantry  being  divided  in  large  battalions,  the 
cavalry  in  equally  unwieldy  squadrons.  The  artillery  being 
on  the  heights  behind,  the  range  of  its  fire  was  over  the  heads 
of  his  men.  From  this  position  of  his  artillery,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  Tilly's  purpose  was  to  await  rather  ,than  to  attack 
the  enemy ;  since  this  arrangement  rendered  it  impossible 
for  him  to  do  so  without  exposing  his  men  to  the  fire  of  his 
own  cannons.  Tilly  himself  commanded  the  centre.  Count 
Furstenberg  the  right  wing,  and  Pappenheim  the  left.  The 
united  troops  of  the  Emperor  and  the  League  on  this  day  did 
not  amount  to  34,000  or  35,000  men ;  the  Swedes  and  Saxons 
were  about  the  same  number.  But  had  a  million  been  con- 
£x)nted  with  a  million  it  could  only  have  rendered  the  action 
more  bloody,  certainly  not  more  important  and  decisive. 
For  this  day  Gustavus  had  crossed  the  Baltic,  to  court  dan- 
ger in  a  distant  country,  and  expose  his  crown  and  life  to  the 
caprice  of  fortune.  The  two  greatest  generals  of  the  time,  i 
both  hitherto  invincible,  were  now  to  be  matched  against  each  j 
other  in  a  contest  which  both  had  long  avoided ;  and  on  this ' 
field  of  battle  the  hitherto  untarnished  laurels  of  one  leader 
must  droop  for  ever.  ,  The  two  parties  in  Germany  had  beheld 
the  approach  of  this  day  with  fear  and  trembling;  and  the 
whole  age  awaited  with  deep  anxiety  its  issue,  and  posterity 
was  either  to  bless  or  deplore  it  for  ever. 

Tilly's  usual  intrepidity  and  resolution  seemed  to  forsake 
him  on  this  eventful  day.  He  had  formed  no  regular  plan 
for  giving  battle  to  the  King,  and  he  displayed  as  little  firm* 
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Bess  in  avoiding  it.  Contrary  to  his  own  judgment,  Pappen- 
heim  had  forced  him  to  action.  Doubts  which  he  had  never 
before  felt,  struggled  in  his  bosom;  gloomy  forebodings 
clouded  his  ever-open  brow ;  the  shade  of  Magdeburg  seemed 
to  hover  over  hitn.  »    " 

A  cannonade  of  two  hours  commenced  the  battle ;  the 
wind,  which  was  from  the  west,  blew  thick  clouds  of  snloke 
and  dust  from  the  newly-ploughed  and  parched  fields  mto  the 
faces  of  the  Swedes.  This  compelled  the  king  insensibly  to 
wheel  northwards,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  this  move- 
ment was  executed  left  no  time  to  the  enemy  to  prevent  it. 

Tilly  at  last  left  his  heights,  and  began  the  first  attack 
upon  the  Swedes;  but  to  avoid  their  hot  fire,  he  filed  off 
towards  the  right,  and  fell  upon  the  Saxons  with  such  impe* 
tuosity  that  their  line  was  broken,  and  the  whole  army  thrown 
into  confijsion.  The  Elector  himself  retired  to  EUenburg, 
though  a  few  regiments  still  maintained  their  ground  upon 
the  field,  and  by  a  bold  stand  saved  the  honour  of  Saxony. 
Scarcely  had  the  confusion  began  ere  the  Croats  commenced 
plundering,  and  messengers  were  despatched  to  Munich  and 
Vienna  with  the  news  of  the  victory. 

Pappenheim  had  thrown  himself  with  the  whole  force  of 
his  cavalry  upon  the  right  wing  of  the  Swedes,  but  without 
being  able  to  make  it  waver.  The  king  commanded  here  in 
person,  and  under  him  General  Banner.  Seven  times  did 
Pappenheim  renew  the  attack,  and  seven  times  was  he  re- 
pulsed. He  fled  at  last  with  great  loss,  and  abandoned  the 
field  to  his  conqueror. 

In  the  meau  time,  Tilly,  having  routed  the  remainder  of 
the  Saxons,  attacked  with  his  victorious  troops  the  left  wing 
of  the  Swedes.  To  this  wing  the  king,  as  soon  as  he  per- 
ceived that  the  Saxons  were  thrown  into  disorder,  had,  with  a 
ready  foresight,  detached  a  reinforcement  of  three  regiments 
to.  cover  its  flank,  which  the  flight  of  the  Saxons  had  left  ex- 
posed. Gustavus  Horn,  who  commanded  here,  showed  the 
enemy  s  cuirassiers  a  spirited  resistance,  which  the  infantry, 
interspersed  among  the  squadrons  of  horse,  materially  as- 
sisted. The  enemy  were  already  beginning  to  relax  the  vi- 
gour of  their  attack,  when  Gustavus  Adolphus  appeared  to  ter- 
minate the  contest.  The  left  wing  of  ike  Imperialists  had 
been  routed ;  and  the  king's  division,  having  no  longer  any 
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enemy  to  oppose,  could  now  turn  tihieir  arms  wherever  it  would 
be  to  the  most  advantage.  Wheeling,  therefore,  with  his  ri^t 
wing  and  main  body  to  the  left,  he  attacked  the  heights  oa 
which  the  enemy's  artillery  was  planted.  Gaining  posses- 
sion of  them  in  a  short  time,  he  turned  upon  the  enemy  ih» 
Ml  fire  of  their  own  eaniion. 

The  play  of  artillery  upon  their  flank,  and  the  terrible  on- 
slaught of  the  Swedes  in  front,  threw  this  hitherto  invincible 
army  into  con&sion.  A  fiudden  retreat  wasihe  only  course 
left  to  Tilly»  bat  even  this  was  to  be  made  through  the  midst 
of  the  enemy.  The  whole  army  was  in  disorder,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  four  regiments  of  veteran  soldiers,  who  never  as  yet 
had  fled  from  the  field,  and  were  resolved  not  to  do  so  now. 
Closing  their  ranks,  they  broke  through  the  thickest  of  the 
victorious  army,  and  gained  a  small  thicket,  where  they  op- 
posed a  new  front  to  the  Swedes,  and  maintained  their  resist- 
ance tOl  ni^t,  when  their  number  was  reduced  to  six  hun- 
dred men."  With  them  fled  the  wreck  of  Tilly's  army,  and  the 
battle  was  decided. 

Amid  the  dead  and  the  woimded,  Gustavus  Adolphus  threw 
himself  on  his  knees ;  and  the  first  j<^  of  his  victory  gushed 
forth  in  fervent  prayer.  He  ordered  his  cavalry  to  pursue 
the  enemy  as  long  as  the  darkness  of  the  night  would  permit, 
The  pealing  of  the  alarm-bells  set  the  inhabitants  of  all  the 
neighbouring  villages  in  motion,  and  utterly  lost  was  the  un- 
happy fugitive  who  fell  into  their  hands.  The  king  encamped 
with  the  rest  of  his  army  between  the  field  of  battle  and 
Leipzig,  as  it  was  impossible  to  attack  the  town  the  same 
night.  Seven  thousand  of  the  enemy  were  killed  in  the 
field,  and  more  than '5,000  either  wounded  or  taken  prisoners. 
Their  whole  artillery  and  camp  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Swedes,  and  more  than  a  hundred  standards  and  colours  were 
taken.  Of  the  Saxons  about  2,000  had  fallen,  while  the  loss 
of  the  Swedes  did  not  exceed  700.  The  rout  of  the  Imperialists 
was  so  complete,  that  Tilly,  on  his  retreat  to  Halle  and  Halber- 
stadt,  could  not  rally  above  600  men,  or  Pappenheim  more 
than  1,400 — so  rapidly  was  this  formidable  army  dispersed, 
which  so  lately  was  the  terror  of  Italy  and  Germany. 

Tilly  himself  owed  his  escape  merely  to  chance.  Exhausted 
by  his  wounds,  he  still  refused  to  surrender  to  a  Swedish 
captain  of  horse,  who  summoned  him  to  yield;  but  who,  when 
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he  iras  on  the  point  of  ptLtting  him  to  death,  was  himself 
trtnetched  on  the  ground  by  a  timely  pistol-shot.  But  more 
grievous  than  danger  or  wounds  was  the  pain  of  surviving  his 
reputation,  and  of  losing  in  a  single  day  the  fruits  of  a  long 
life.  All  former  victories  were  as  nothing,  since  he  had  failed 
in  gaining  the  one  that  should  have  crowned  them  all. 
'Kothing  remained  of  all  his  past  exploits,  but  the  geneml  exe- 
cration which  had  followed  them.  From  this  period,  he  never^ 
recovered  his  cheerfulness  or  his  good  fortune.  Even  his  last 
consolation,  the  hope  of  revenge,  was  denied  to  him,  by  the 
express  command  of  tJie  Emperor  not  to  risk  a  decisive 
battle. 

The  disgrace  of  this  day  is  to  be  ascribed  principally  to 
three  mistc^es ;  his  planting  the  cannon  on  llie  hills  behind 
him,  his  afterwards  abandoning  these  heights,  and  his  allow- 
ing the  enemy,  without  opposition,  to  form  in  order  of  battle. 
But  how  easily  might  those  mistakes  have  been  rectified,  had  > 
it  not  been  for  the  cool  presence  of  mind  and  superior  genius  / 
of  his  adversary ! 

Tilly  fled  from  Halle  to  Halberstadt,  where  he  scarcely 
allowed  time  for  the  cure  of  his  wounds,  before  he  hurried 
towards  the  Weser  to  recruit  his  force  by  the  imperial  garri- 
sons in  Lower  Saxony.  --''' 

The  Elector  of  Saxony  had  not  failed,  after  the  danger  was 
over,  to  appear  in  Gustavus's  camp.  The  king  thanked  him 
for  having  advised  a  battle ;  and  the  Elector,  charmed  at  his 
friendly  reception,  promised  him,  in  the  first  transports  of  joy, 
the  Roman  crown.  Gustavus  set  out  next  day  for  Merseburg, 
leaving  the  Elector  to  recover  Leipzig.  Five  thousand  Impe- 
rialists, who  had  collected  together  after  the  defeat,  and  whom 
he  met  on  his  march,  were  either  cut  in  pieces  or  taken 
prisoners,  of  whom  again  the  greater  part  entered  into  his 
service.  Merseburg  quickly  surrendered  ;  Halle  was  soon 
after  taken,  whither  the  Elector  of  Saxdby,  after  making  him- 
self master  of  Leipzig,  repaired  to  meet  the  king,  and  to  con- 
cert their  futui'e  plan  of  operations. 

The  victory  was  gained,  but  only  a  prudent  use  of  it  could 
render  it  decisive.  The  imperial  armies  were  totally  routed, 
Saxony  free  from  the  enemy,  and  Tilly  had  retired  into 
Brunswick.  To  have  followed  him  thither  would  have  been 
to  renew  the  war  in  Lower  Saxony,  which  had  scarcely  re- 
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covered  from  the  ravages  of  the  last.     It  was  therefore  deter* 
mined  to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country,  which,  open 
and  defenceless  as  far  as  Vienna,  invited  attack.     On  their 
right,  they  might  fall  upon  the  territories  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  princes,  or  penetrate,  on  the  left,  into  the  hereditary 
dominions  of  Austria,  and  make  the  Emperor  tremble  in  his 
palace.    Both  plans  were  resolved  on ;  and  the  question  that 
now  remained  was  to  assign  its  respective  parts.     Gustavus 
Adolphus,  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  had  little  resist- 
ance to  apprehend  in  his  progress  from  Leipzig  to  Prague, 
Vienna,  and  Presburg.     As  to  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Austria, 
and  Hungary,  they  had  been  stripped  of  their  defenders* 
while  the  oppressed  Protestants  in  these  coimtries  were  ripe 
for  a  revolt.     Ferdinand  was  no  longer  secure  in  his  capital ; 
Vienna,  on  the  first  terror  of  surprise,  would  at  once  open  its 
gates.     The  loss  of  his  territories  would  deprive  the  enemy 
of  the  resources  by  which  alone  the  war  could  be  maintained ; 
and  Ferdinand  would,  in  all  probability,  gladly  accede,  on  the 
hardest  conditions,  to  a  peace  which  would  remove  a  formidabl© 
enemy  from  the  heart  of  his  dominions.     This  bold  plan  of 
operations  was  flattering  to  a  conqueror,  and  success  perhaps 
might  have  justified  it.     But  Gustavus  Adolphus,  as  prudent 
as  he  was  brave,  and  more  a  statesman  tlmn  a  conqueror,] 
rejected  it,  because  he  had  a  higher  end  in  view,  and  wouldi 
not  trust  llie  issue  either  to  bravery  or  good  fortune  alone.      < 
By  marching  towards  Bohemia,  Franconia  and  the  Upper 
Ehine  would  be  left  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony.    But  Tilly  had 
already  begun  to  recruit  his  shattered  army  from  the  garrisons 
in  Lower  Saxony, ,  and  was  likely  to  be  at  the  head  of  a 
formidable  force  upon  the  Weser,  and  to  lose  no  time  in 
marching  against  the  enemy.    To  so  experienced  a  general,  it 
would  not  do  to  oppose  an  Amheim,  of  whose  military  skill 
the  battle  of  Leipzig  had  afforded  but  equivocal  proof;  and 
of  what  avail  would  ie  the  rapid  and  brilliant  career  of  the 
king  in  Bohemia  and  Austria,  if  Tilly  should  recover  his  su- 
periority in  the  Empire,  animating  the  courage  of  the  Boman 
Catholics,  and  disarming,  by  a  new  series  of  victories,  the 
allies  and  confederates  of  the  king?    What  would  he  gain  by 
expelling  the  Emperor  from  his  hereditary  dominions,  if  Tilly 
succeeded  in  conquering  for  that  Emperor  the  rest  of  Germany? 
Could  he  hope  to  reduce  the  Emperor  more  than  had  been 
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detie,  twelve  years  before*  by  the  insurrection  of  Bohemia, 
-vpilieh  had  fSedled  to  shake  the  firmness  or  exhaust  the  re- 
sources of  that  prince,  and  from  which  he  had  risen  more 
fomiidable  than  ever? 

Less  brilliant,  but  more  solid,  were  the  advantages  which 
be  had  to  expect  from  an  incursion  into  the  territories  of  the 
Xieague.  In  this  quarter,  his  appearance  in  arms  would  be 
decisive.  At  this  very  conjuncture,  the  princes  were  assem- 
bled in  a  Diet  at  Frankfort,  to  deliberate  upon  the  Edict 
of  *  Bestitution,  where  Ferdinand  employed  all  his  artful 
policy  to  persuade  the  intimidated  Protestants  to  accede  to 
a  speedy  and  disadvantageous  arrangement.  The  advance 
of  their  protector  could  done  encourage  them  to  a  bold  re- 
sistance, and  disappoint  the  Emperor's  designs.  Gustavus 
Adolphus  hoped,  by  his  presence,  to  unite  the  discontented 
princes,  or  by  the  terror  of  his  arms  to  detach  them  from  the 
Emperor's  party.  Here,  in  the  centre  of  Germany,  he  could 
paralyse  the  nerves  of  the  imperial  power,  which,  without  the 
aid  of  the  League,  must  soon  fall — ^here,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  France,  he  could  watch  the  movements  of  a  suspicious  ally ; 
and  however  important  to  his  secret  views  it  was  to  cultivate 
the  friendship  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  electors,  he  saw  the 
necessity  of  making  himself  first  of  all  master  of  their  fate,  iu 
order  to  establish,  by  his  magnanimous  forbearance,  a  claim 
to  their  gratitude. 

He  accordingly  chose  the  route  to  Franconia  and  the  Ehine ; 
and  left  the  conquest  of  Bohemia  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony. 


BOOK  III. 


T^E  glorious  battle  of  Leipzig  effected  a  great  change  in  the 
conduct  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  as  well  as  in  the  opinion  which 
both  friends  and  foes  entertained  of  him.  Successfully  had  he 
confronted  the  greatest  general  of  the  age,  and  had  matched 
the  strength  of  his  tactics  and  the  courage  of  his  Swedes 
against  the  elite  of  the  imperial  army,  the  most  experienced 
troops  in  Europe.  From  this  moment  he  felt  a  firm  confi- 
dence in  his  own  powers — self-confidence  has  always  been  the 
parent  of  great  actions.  In  all  his  subsequent  operations  more 
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lx>ldiie8S  and  dedsion  axe  obserrable ;  greater  detemdnatioii, 
eren  amidst  the  most  un&iyourable  drcumstaBces,  a  mcore  lo% 
tone  toiiards  his  adversaries,  a  more  digiufied  beadog  towards 
his  allies,  and  even  in  his  clemency,  something  of  the  forbear- 
ance of  a  conqueror.  His  natural  courage  was  fartiher  height- 
ened by  tiie  pious  ardour  of  his  knagination.  He  saw  in  his 
own  ooase  that  of  beaven,  and  in  tib^  defeai  of  TiHj  beheld 
the  decisive  interference  of  Providence  agaiaat  bis  enemies, 
and  in  himself  the  instrument  of  divine  vengeance.  Leaving 
his  GBTOwn  and  his  oonntry  far  behind,  he  advanced  on  the 
wings  of  loetory  into  the  heart  of  Germany,  which  for  cen- 
tones  had  seen  no  foreign  conqueror  within  its  bosom.  The 
warlike  spirit  of  its  inhabitants,  the  vigilance  of  its  nimierous 
princes,  &e  artful  confederation  of  its  states,  the  number  of 
its  strong  caades,  its  many  and  broad  rivers,  had  long  re- 
strained the  ambiti(Hi  of  its  neighbours;  and  frequently  as 
its  extensive  frontier  had  been  attacked,  its  interior  had 
been  free  from  hostile  invasion.  The  Empire  had  hitherto 
enjoyed  the  equivocal  privilege  of  being  its  own  enemy^ 
though  invincible  from  without  Even  now,  it  was  merely  the 
disunion  of  its  members,  and  the  intolerance  of  religious  zeal, 
that  paved  the  way  for  the  Swedish  invader.  The  bond  of 
waioa  between  the  states,  which  alone  had  rendered  the 
Empire  invincible,  was  now  dissolved ;  and  Gustavus  derived 
from  Germany  itself  the  power  by  which  he  subdued  it.  With 
as  much  courage  as  prudence,  he  availed  himself  of  all  that 
the  favourable  moment  afforded ;  and  equally  at  home  in  the 
cabinet  and  the  field,  he  tore  asunder  the  web  of  the  artful 
policy,  with  as  much  ease,  as  he  shattered  walls  with  the 
thunder  of  his  cannon.  Uninterruptedly  he  pursued  his  con- 
quests from  one  end  of  Germany  to  the  other,  without  breaking 
die  line  of  posts  which  commanded  a  secure  retreat  at  any 
moment;  aiui  whether  on  the  banks  of  the  Bhine,  or  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Lech,  alike  maintaining  his  communication  with 
his  hereditaiy  dominions. 

The  consternation  of  the  Enq^eror  and  the  League  at  Tilly's 
defeat  at  Leipzig,  was  scarcely  greater  than  the  surprise  and 
embarrassment  of  the  allies  of  the  King  of  Sweden  at  his  un- 
expected success.  It  was  beyond  both  their  expectations  and 
their  wishes.  Annihilated  in  a  moment  was  that  formidable 
army  whidi,  ndtile  it  diecked  his  progress  and  set  bounds  to 
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his  ambition,  rendered  liim  in  some  measure  dependent  on 
tbemselTes.  He  now  stood  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  alone, 
•withont  a  riral  or  witJiont  an  adrersary  who  was  a  match  for 
him.  Nothing  could  stop  his  progress,  or  dieck  his  preten- 
sions, if  the  intoxication  of  snccess  should  tempt  him  to  abuse 
his  yictory.  If  formeriy  they  had  dreaded  the  Emperor's 
irresiBtible  power,  there  was  no  less  cause  now  to  fear  every 
thing  for  tlie  Empire,  from  the  violence  of  a  foreign  con- 
queror, and  for  the  Catholic  Church,  from  the  religious  seal 
of  a  Protestant  king.  The  distrust  and  jealousy  of  some  of 
the  comlnned  powers,  which  a  stronger  fear  of  the  Emperor 
had  for  a  time  repressed,  now  revived ;  and  scarcely  had 
Gustavus  Adolphus  merited,  by  his  courage  and  success,  their 
oonMence,  when  they  began  covertly  to  circumvent  all  his 
plans.  Through  a  continual  struggle  with  the  arts  of  ene- 
mies, and  the  distrust  of  his  own  allies,  must  his  victories 
henceforth  be  won;  yet  resolution,  penetration,  and  pru- 
dence made  their  way  through  all  impediments.  But  while 
his  success  excited  the  jealousy  of  his  more  powerful  allies, 
France  and  Saxony,  it  gave  courage  to  the  weaker,  and  em- 
boldened them  openly  to  declare  their  sentiments  and  join 
his  party.  Those  who  could  neither  vie  with  Gustavus 
Adolphus  in  importance,  nor  suffer  from  his  ambition,  ex- 
pected the  more  from  the  magnanimity  of  their  powerful  ally, 
who  enriched  them  with  the  spoils  of  their  enemies,  and  pro- 
tected them  against  the  oppression  of  their  stronger  neigh- 
bours. His  strength  covered  their  weakness,  and,  inconsider- 
able in  themselves,  they  acquired  weight  and  influence  from 
their  union  with  the  Swedish  hero.  This  was  the  case  with 
most  of  the  free  cities,  and  particularly  with  the  weaker  Pro- 
testant states.  It  was  these  that  introduced  the  king  into 
the  heart  of  Germany;  these  covered  his  rear,  supplied  his 
troops  with  necessaries,  received  them  into  their  fortresses, 
while  they  exposed  their  own  lives  in  his  battles.  His  pru- 
dent regard  to  their  national  pride,  his  popular  deportment, 
some  brilliant  acts  of  justice,  and  his  respect  for  the  laws, 
were  so  many  ties  by  which  he  bound  the  German  Protest- 
ants to  his  cause ;  while  the  crying  atrocities  of  the  Im- 
perialists, the  Spaniards,  and  the  troops  of  Lorraine,  powerfully 
contributed  to  set  his  own  conduct  and  that  of  his  army  in  a 
fftvourable  light. 
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If  Gustavus  Adolphus  owed  his  success  chiefly  to  his  own 
genius,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  owned,  he  was  greatly 
favoured  by  fortune  and  by  circumstances.  Two  great  ad- 
vantages gave  him  a  decided  superiority  over  the  enemy. 
While  he  removed  the  scene  of  war  into  the  lands  of  the 
League,  drew  their  youth  as  recruits,  enriched  himself  with 
booty,  and  used  the  revenues  of  their  fugitive  princes  as  his 
own,  he  at  once  took  from  the  enemy  the  means  of  effectual 
resistance,  and  maintained  an  expensive  war  with  little  cost 
to  himself.  And,  moreover,  while  his  opponents,  the  princes 
of  the  League,  divided  among  themselves,  and  governed  by  dif- 
ferent and  often  conflicting  interests,  acted  without  unanimity, 
and  therefore  vnthout  energy ;  while  their  generals  were  defi- 
cient in  authority,  their  troops  in  obedience,  the  operations 
of  their  scattered  armies  without  concert ;  while  the  gene- 
ral was  separated  from  the « lawgiver  and  the  statesman; 
these  several  functions  were  united  in  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
the  only  source  from  which  authority  flowed,  the  sole  object 
to  which  the  eye  of  the  vrcirrior  turned ;  the  soul  of  his  party, 
the  inventor  as  well  as  the  executor  of  his  plans.  In  him, 
therefore,  the  Protestants  had  a  centre  of  unity  and  harmony, 
which  was  altogether  wanting  to  their  opponents.  No  wonder, 
then,  if  favoured  by  such  advantages,  at  the  head  of  such  an 
army,  with  such  a  genius  to  direct  it,  and  guided  by  such  po- 
litical prudence,  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  irresistible. 

With  the  sword  in  one  hand,  and  mercy  in  the  other,  he 
traversed  Germany  as  a  conqueror,  a  lawgiver,  and  a  judge, 
in  as  short  a  time  almost  as  the  tourist  of  pleasure.  The 
keys  of  towns  and  fortresses  were  delivered  to  him,  as  if  to 
the  native  sovereign.  No  fortress  was  inaccessible;  no  river 
checked  his  victorious  career.  He  conquered  by  the  very 
terror  of  his  name.  The  Swedish  standards  were  planted 
along  the  whole  stream  of  the  Maine :  the  Lower  Palatinate 
was  free,  the  troops  of  Spain  and  Lorraine  had  fled  across  the 
Ehine  and  the  Moselle.  The  Swedes  and  Hessians  poured 
like  a  torrent  into  the  territories  of  Mentz,  of  Wurtzburg, 
and  Bamberg,  and  three  fugitive  bishops,  at  a  distance  from 
their  sees,  suffered  dearly  for  their  unfortunate  attachment  to 
the  Emperor.  It  was  now  the  turn  for  Maximilian,  the 
leader  of  the  League,  to  feel  in  his  own  dominions  the  mise- 
ries he  had  inflicted  upon  others.    Neither  tjie  terrible  fate 
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oi  his  allies,  nor  the  peaceful  overtures  of  Gustavus,  who,  in 
the  midst  of  conquest,  ever  held  out  the  hand  of  friendship, 
could  conquer  the  obstinacy  of  this  prince.  The  torrent  of 
war  now  poured  into  Bavaria.  Like  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
those  of  the  Lecke  and  the  Donau  were  crowded  with 
Swedish  troops.  Creeping  into  his  fortresses,  the  defeated 
Elector  abandoned  to  the  ravages  of  the  foe  his  dominions, 
hitherto  unscathed  by  war,  and  on  which  the  bigoted  violence 
of  the  Bavarians  seemed  to  invite  retaliation.  Munich  itself 
opened  its  gates  to  the  invincible  monarch,  and  the  fugitive 
Palatine,  Frederick  V.,  in  the  forsaken  residence  of  his  rival, 
consoled  himself  for  a  time  for  the  loss  of  his  dominions. 

While  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  extending  his  conquests  in 
the  south,  his  generals  and  allies  were  gaining  similar  tri 
umphs  in  the  o&er  proviuces.  Lower  Saxony  shook  off  the 
yoke  of  Austria,  the  enemy  abandoned  Mecklenburg,  and  the 
imperial  garrisons  retired  from  the  banks  of  the  Weser  and 
the  Elbe.  In  Westphalia  and  the  Upper  Bhine,  William, 
Landgrave  of  Hesse,  rendered  himself  formidable ;  the  Duke 
of  Weimar  in  Thuringia,  and  the  French  in  the  Electorate  of 
Treves ;  while  to  the  eastward  the  whole  kingdom  of  Bohe- 
mia was  conquered  by  the  Saxons.  The  Turks  were  preparing 
to  attack  Hungary,  and  in  the  heart  of  Austria  a  dangerous 
insurrection  was  threatened.  In  vain  did  tbe  Emperor  look 
around  to  the  courts  of  Europe  for  support ;  in  vain  did  he 
summon  the  Spaniards  to  his  assistance,  for  the  bravery  of 
the  Flemings  afforded  them  ample  employment  beyond  the 
Ehine ;  in  vain  did  he  call  upon  the  Boman  court  and  the 
whole  church  to  come  to  his  rescue!  The  offended  Pope 
sported,  in  pompous  processions  and  idle  anathemas,  with  the 
embarrassments  of  Ferdinand,  and  instead  of  the  desired  sub 
sidy  he  was  shown  the  devastation  of  Mantua. 

On  all  sides  of  his  extensive  monarchy  hostile  arms  sur- 
rounded him.  With  the  states  of  the  League,  now  overrun 
by  the  enemy,  those  ramparts  were  thrown  down,  behind  which 
Austria  had  so  long  defended  herseK,  and  the  embers  of  war 
were  now  smouldering  upon  her  unguarded  frontiers.  His 
most  zealous  allies  were  disarmed ;  Maximilian  of  Bavaria, 
his  firmest  support,  was  scarce  able  to  defend  himself.  His 
armies,  weakened  by  desertion  and  repeated  defeat,  and 
dispirited  by  continued  misfortunes,  had  unlearnt,  under 
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beaten  generals,  that  -warlike  impetuosity  which,  «a  it  ia  the 
coDdequence,  so  it  is  the  guarantee  of  suecess.  The  dsnger 
-was  extreme,  and  extraordinarj  means  alone  could  raise  the 
imperial  power  from  the  degradation  into  which  it  was  fedlen. 
The  most  urgent  want  was  that  oi  a  general ;  and  the  oely 
one  £rom  whom  he  eouM  hope  for  the  re^val  of  hia  former 
splendour,  had  been  removed  from  his  command  by  an  en- 
"novfr  oabaL  So  low  had  the  Em^ror  now  fedlem*  that  he 
was  fbieed  to  make  the  most  humiliating  proposals  to  his  in- 
jured sub^t  aad  servant*  sad  meanlj  to  press  upon  the 
imperious  Duke  of  Friedland  the  aeceptance  of  the  powers 
wmch  no  less  meanly  had  been  taken  from  him.  A  new 
fl]antbe|pm  from  this  moment  to  animate  the  e^iaing  body 
of  Austria ;  and  a  sudden  change  in  the  aspect  of  aflhirs  bo- 
spoke  the  firm  hand  which  guided  them.  To  the  absolute 
King  of  Sweden,  a  general  equally  absolute  was  now  opposed ; 
and  one  victorious  hero  "wai  oon&onted  with  another.  Both 
{Urrnkft  were  again  to  engage  in  the  doubtfiil  struggle ;  and 
the  prize  of  victory,  already  almost  secured  in  the  hands  of  Ghis- 
tavua  Adolphus,  was  to  be  the  objeet  of  another  and  a  severer 
trial.  The  itanBo.  oi  war  gathered  around  Nuremberg;  be- 
fore its  walls  ihe  hostile  armies  encamped ;  gazing  on  each 
(rt^r  with  dread  and  respect,  lotting  for,  and  jet  shrinking 
£com,  the  moment  that  was.  to  close  them  together  in  the 
shock  of  battle.  The  eyes  of  Europe  turned  to  the  scene  in 
curiosity  and  akrm,  while  Nuremberg,  in  dismay,  expected 
soon  to  lend  its  name  to  a  more  decisive  battle  than  that  of 
Leipzig.  Suddenly  the  clouds  broke,  and  the  storm  rdled  off 
towards  Franconia,  to  burst  upon  the  plains  of  Saxony.  Near 
Lutzen  fell  the  thunder  that  had  menaced  Nuremberg  ;  the 
victory,  half  lost,  was  purchased  by  the  death  of  the  king. 
Fortune,  which  had  never  forsaken  him  in  his  lifetime,  favoured 
the  King  of  Sweden  even  in  his  death,  with  the  rare  privilege  of 
fedling  in  the  fulness  of  his  glory  and  an  untarnished  &me.  By 
a  timely  death,  his  protecting  genius  rescued  him  from  the 
inevitable  fiekte  of  man — ^that  of  forgetting  moderation  in 
the  intoxication  of  success,  and  justice  in  the  plenitude  of 
power.  It  may  be  doubted  whether,  had  he  lived  longer,  he 
would  still  have  deserved  the  tears  which  Germany  sh^  over 
his  grave,  or  maintained  his  title  to  the  admiration  with  whidi 
posterity  regards  him,  as  the  first  and  only  jnst  conqueror 
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that  the  world  bas  produced.  The  tntamely  &I1  of  their 
great  leader  seemed  to  threflsten  the  roixt  of  his  party  ',  but  to 
&e  Power  which  rales  the  world,  no  loss  of  a  single  iiaan  is 
irreparable.  As  the  helm  of  war  dropped  frmn  &a  hand  of 
the  fjEtUing  hero,  it  was  seized  by  two  great  stateammi.  Oxen 
fitiem  and  Eichelieu.  Destmy  still  pursued  ita  relentless  j 
course,  and  for  full  sixteen  yeaops  longer  the  flames  of  war  ^/^.^ 
blazed  over  the  ashes  of  the  long-forgabten  kii^  and  soldier*  i^  J. 

I  may  now  be  permitted  to  take  a  oursoiy  retrospect  <^  Qua  v  V 
tSYus  Adolphns  in  his  victorions  eareer ;  gkuoce  at  the  seene 
in  which  he  alone  was  the  great  actor ;  and  then,  when  Austria 
becomes  reduced  to  extremity  by  the  successes  oi^  the  Swedes, 
and  by  a  series  of  disasters  is  driven  to  the  most  humiliating  and 
desperate  expedients,  to  return  to  the  hi»t<H7  of  the  Emperor. 
'  As  soon  as  the  plan  of  operations  had  been  eoncerted  at 
Halle,  between  the  King  of  Sweden  and  the  Elector  of 
Saxony ;  as  soon  as  the  allianee  had  been  coneluded  with  the 
neighbouruig  princes  of  Weimar  and  Anhalt,  and  preparations 
made  for  the  recovery  of  the  bishopric  of  Magdeburg,  the  king 
began  his  march  into  the  empire.  He  had  h^e  no  despdeable 
foe  to  contend  with.  Within  the  empire,  the  Emf^ror  was 
still  powerful ;  throughout  Fronconia,  Swabia,  and  the  Palfr- 
tinate,  imperial  garrisons  were  posted,  with  whom  the  posses- 
sion of  every  place  of  importance  must  be  disputed  sword  in 
hand.  On  the  Bhine  he  was  opposed  by  the  Spaniards,,  who 
had  overrun  the  territory  of  the  bamshed  Elector  Palatine, 
sdzed  all  its  strong  places,  and  would  everywhei«  dispute 
with  Mm  the  passage  over  tbat  river.  On  his  rear  was  Tilly, 
who  was  fast  recruiting  his  force,  and  would  sogo.  be  jomed 
hj  the  auxiliaries  from  Lorraine.  Every  Papist  presented 
an  inveterate  foe,  while  his  connexion  with  France  did  not 
leave  him  at  liberty  to  act  with  freedom  against  the  Boman 
Catholics.  Gustavus  had  foreseen  all  these  obstacles*  but  at 
the  same  time  the  means  by  which  they  were  to  be  overoomev 
The  strengdi  of  the  Imperialists  was  broken  and  divided 
among  different  garrisons^  while  he  would  bring  against  them 
one  by  one  his  whole  united  force.  If  he  was  to  be  opposed 
by  the  fanaticism  of  the  Boman  Catholics,,  and  the  awe  m 
which  the  lesser  states  regarded  the  Emperor's  power»  he 
might  depend  on  the  active  support  of  the  Protestants,  and 
their  hatred  to  Austrian  oppression.    The  ravages  of  the  Im- 
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perialist  and  Spanish  troops  also  powerfully  aided  him  in 
these  quarters ;  where  the  iU-treated  hushandman  and  citizen 
sighed  alike  for  a  deliverer,  and  where  the  mere  change  of 
yoke  seemed  to  promise  a  relief.  Emissaries  were  despatched 
to  gain  over  to  the  Swedish  side  the  principal  free  cities,  par- 
ticularly Nuremberg  and  Frankfort.  The  first  that  lay  in 
the  king's  march,  and  which  he  could  not  leave  unoccupied 
in  his  rear,  was  Erfurt.  Here  the  Protestant  party  among 
the  citizens  opened  to  him,  mthout  a  blow,  the  gates  of  thB 
town  and  the  citadel.  From  the  inhabitants  of  this,  as  of 
every  important  place  which  afterwards  submitted,  he  exacted 
an  oath  of  allegiance,  while  he  secured  its  possession  by  a 
sufficient  garrison.  To  his  ally,  Duke  William  of  Weimar, 
he  intrusted  the  command  of  aa  army  to  be  raised  in  Thu- 
ringia.  He  also  left  his  queen  in  Erfurt,  and  promised  to  in- 
crease its  privileges.  The  Swedish  army  now  crossed  the 
Thuringian  forest  in  two  columns,  by  Gotha  and  Amstadt, 
and  having  delivered,  in  its  march,  the  county  of  Henneberg 
from  the  Imperialists,  formed  a  junction  on  the  third  day  near 
Koenigshofen,  on  the  frontiers  of  Franconia. 

Francis,  Bishop  of  Wurtzburg,  the  bitter  enemy  of  the  Pro- 
testants, and  the  most  zealous  member  of  the  League,  was 
the  first  to  feel  the  indignation  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  A 
few  threats  gained  for  the  Swedes  possession  of  his  fortress 
of  Koenigshofen,  and  with  it  the  key  of  the  whole  province. 
At  the  news  of  this  rapid  conquest,  dismay  seized  all  the  Eo- 
man  Catholic  towns  of  the  circle.  The  Bishops  of  Wurtsis- 
burg  and  Bamberg  trembled  in  their  castles ;  they  already 
saw  their  sees  tottering,  their  churches  profaned,  and  their 
religion  degraded.  The  malice  of  his  enemies  had  circulated 
the  most  frightful  representations  of  the  persecuting  spirit 
and  the  mode  of  warfare  pursued  by  the  Swedish  king  and 
his  soldiers,  which  neither  tihe  repeated  assurances  of  the  king, 
nor  the  most  splendid  examples  of  humanity  and  toleration, 
ever  entirely  efiaced.  Many  feared  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of 
another  what  in  similar  circumstajaces  they  were  conscious 
of  inflicting  themselves.  Many  of  the  richest  Boman  Catho- 
lics hastened  to  secure  by  flight  their  property,  their  religion, 
and  their  persons,  from  the  sanguinary  fanaticism  of  the 
Swedes.  The  bishop  himself  set  the  example.  In  the  midst 
of  the  alarm,  which  his  bigoted  zeal  had  caused,  he  abaor 
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doned  his  dominions,  and  fled  to  Paris,  to  excite,  if  possible, 
the  French  ministry  against  the  common  enemy  of  religion. 

The  further  progress  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  the  eccle- 
siastical territories  agreed  with  this  brilliant  commencement. 
Schweinfurt,  and  soon  afterwards  Wurtzburg,  abandoned  by 
their  Imperial  garrisons,  surrendered ;  but  Marienberg  he  was 
obliged  to  carry  by  storm.  In  this  place,  which  was  beliered 
to  be  impregnable,  the  enemy  had  collected  a  large  store  of 
provisions  and  ammunition,  all  of  which  fell  into  the  hands 
of  .the  Swedes.  The  king  found  a  valuable  prize  in  the 
libraiy  of  the  Jesuits,  which  he  sent  to  Upsal,  while  his  sol- 
diers found  a  still  more  agreeable  one  in  the  prelate's  well- 
filled  cellars ;  his  treasures  the  bishop  had  in  good  time  re- 
moved. The  whole  bishopric  followed  the  example  of  the 
capital,  and  submitted  to  the  Swedes.  The  king  compelled 
all  the  bishop's  subjects  to  swear  allegiance  to  hunself ;  and, 
in  the  absence  of  the  lawful  sovereign,  appointed  a  regency, 
one  half  of  whose  members  were  Protestants.  In  every  Ro- 
man Catholic  town  which  Gustavus  took,  he  opened  the 
churches  to  the  Protestant  people,  but  without  retaliating  on 
the  Papists  the  cruelties  which  they  had  practised  on  the 
former.  On  such  only  as  sword  in  hand  refused  to  submit, 
were  the  fearful  rights  of  war  enforced ;  and  for  the  occasional 
acts  of  violence  committed  by  a  few  of  the  more  lawless  sol- 
diers, in  the  blind  rage  of  the  first  attack,  their  humane  leader 
Ib  not  justly  responsible.  Those  who  were  peaceably  disposed, 
or  defenceless,  were  treated  with  mildness.  It  was  a  sacred 
principle  of  Gustavus  to  spare  the  blood  of  his  enemies,  as 
well  as  that  of  his  own  troops. 

'  On  the  first  news  of  the  Swedish  irruption;  the  Bishop  of 
Wurtzburg,  without  regarding  the  treaty  which  he  had  en- 
tered into  with  the  King  of  Sweden,  had  earnestly  pressed 
the  general  of  the  League  to  hasten  to  the  assistance  of  the 
bishopric.  That  defeated  commander  had,  in  the  mean 
time,  collected  on  the  Weser  the  shattered  remnant  of  his 
army,  reinforced  himself  from  the  garrisons  of  Lower  Saxony, 
and  effected  a  junction  in  Hesse  with  Altringer  and  Fugger, 
who  commanded  under  him.  Again  at  the  head  of  a  cotr 
idderable  force,  Tilly  burned  with  impatience  to  wipe  out  the 
stain  of  his  first  defeat  by  a  splendid  victory.  From  his 
eamp  at  Fulda,  whither  he  had  marched  with  his  army,  he 
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eavnestlj  requested  penmasion  from  ibe  Duke  of  Baraxifl  to 
give  battle  to  Gustavus  Ackdphus.  But,  in  the  event  oi 
Tilly's  defeat,  the  League  had  no  second  army  to  ML  hack 
upon,  and  Maximilian  was  too  eautious  to  risk  again  the  fata 
of  his  party  on  a  single  battle.  With  tears  in  his  eyes,  Tillj 
read  the  eommands  of  his  superior,  which  compelled  him  ta 
inaetiviiy.  Thus  his  march  to  Franoonia  was  delayed,  and 
Gustavus  Adolphus  gained  tkne  to  overrun  the  whole  bishop* 
lie.  It  was  in  vain  that  Tilly,  reinforced  at  AsdiAffenbuig 
by  a  boc^  of  12,D0Q  men  from  Lonainid,  marched  with  an 
overwhelming  force  to  the  relief  of  Wurtzburg.  The  town 
and  citadel  were  already  in  the  hands  of  the  Swedes^  and 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria  was  generally  blamed  (and  not  without 
canse,  perhaps)  for  having,  by  his  scruples,  occasionfid  the  loss, 
of  the  Inshopric.  Commanded  to  avoid  a  battle,  Tilly  con* 
tented  himself,  witii  cheeking  the  further  advance  of  the 
enemy ;  but  ho  could  save  only  a  few  of  the  towns  from  the 
impetaosity  of  the  Swedes.  Bafied  in  an  attempt  to  rein&rce 
the  weak  garrison  of  Hanau,  which  it  was  highly  impertant 
to  the  Swedes  to  gain,  he  crossed  the  Maine,  near  Seligeu- 
stadt,  and  took  the  direction  of  the  Bergstrasae,  to  protect 
the  Palatinate  from  the  conqueror. 

Tilly,  however,  was  not  the  sole  enemy  whom  Gustavus 
Adolphus  met  in  Franconia,.  and  drove  before  him.  Charles, 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  the  time  for 
his  unsteadiness  of  charaeter,  his  vain  projects,  and  his  mis- 
fortunes, ventured  to  raise  a  weak  arm  against  the  Swedish 
hero,  m  the  hope  of  obtaining  fr(»a  the  £mperor  the  elec- 
toral dignity.  Deaf  to  the  suggestions  of  a  rational  policy, 
he  listened  only  to  the  dictates  of  heated  ambition ;  by  sup- 
porting the  Emperor,  he  exasperated  France,  his  fermidabls 
neighbour;  and  in  the  pursuit  of  a  visionary  phantom  in  an- 
other country,  left  undefended  his  own  dominions,  which  were 
instantly  overrun  by  a  French  army.  Austria  willingly  con- 
ceded to  him,  as  well  as  to  the  other  princes  of  the  League, 
the  honour  of  being  ruined  in  her  cause.  Lutoxicated  with  vain 
hopes,  this  prince  collected  a  force  of  17,000  men,  wMch  he 
proposed  to  lead  in  person  against  the  Swedes.  If  these  troops 
vrere  deficient  in  discipline  and  courage,  they  were  at  least  at- 
tractive by  the  splendour  of  their  accoutrements ;  and  however 
sparing  they  were  of  their  prowess  against  the  &e,  they  wero 
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libesral  enough  mth  it  against  the  defenceless  citkens  and 
peBsantiy,  whom  they  were  summoned  to  defend  against  the 
bf  avery  and  the  formidable  disciplme  of  the  Swecks,  This 
spUndidly  attired  army,  howeyer,  made  no  long  stand.  On 
the  first  adrance  of  the  Swedisdi  eavaliy  a  panie  seized  them, 
and  tbey  were  driven  without  difficulty  from  th^  eantoo- 
m^its  in  Wujtzburg;  the  defeat  of  a  few  regimeni»  occa* 
aioned  a  general  rout,  and  the  scattered  rennant  soaght 
a  coTert  from  the  Swedish  valour  in  the  towns  heytmd  the 
Bhme.  Loaded  with  shame  and  ridicule,  the  duke  hurried 
home  by  Strashurg,  teo  fortunate  in  escaping,  by  a  subnussive 
written  apology,  the  indignation  of  his  conqoerov,  who  Imd 
first  beaten  him  eat  of  the  field,  and  theiL  called  upoa  him. 
to  account  for  his  hostilities.  It  is  related  upom  this  occa- 
sion that,  in  a  village  on  the  Ehioe,  a  peeseot  struck  the 
hofse  of  the  duke  as  he  rode  past,  exckimh^,  "  Haste,  Sir, 
you  must  go  quicker  to  escape  the  great  King  of  Swedenl" 

The  example  of  his  neighbours'  nusf(»rtniie»  had  taught 
the  Bishop  of  Bamberg  prudence.  To  avert  the  plundering  of 
his  territories,  he  made  ofilBrs  of  peace,  though  these  were  in- 
tended only  to  delay  the  king's  course  till  ^e  arrival  of  as- 
sistanca  Gustavus  Adolphus,  too  honourable  hiraself  to  sos* 
peet  dishonesty  in  another,  readily  accepted  the  bishop's  pro- 
posals, and  named  the  conditions  oa  w&dx  he  was  willing  to 
sanre  his  territories  firom  hostile  treatment.  He  was  the  nuMe 
inclined  to  peace,  as  he  had  no  time  to  lose  in  the  conquest  of 
Bamberg,  and  his  other  designs  called  him  to  the  Bhine. 
The  rapidity  with  which  he  feuowed  i^  these  plans,  cost  him 
the  loss  of  those  pecuniary  supplies  which,  by  a  longer  resi- 
dence in  Fianconia,  he  mi^t  easily  have  extorted  from  the 
weak  and  terrified  bishop^  This  artful  prelate  broke  off  the 
negotiation  the  instant  the  storm  of  war  passed  away  from 
his  own  territories.  No  sooaaer  had  Gustavus  marched  on- 
wards than  he  threw  himself  under  the  protection  of  Tilly, 
and  recaved  the  troops  of  the  Emperor  into  the  very  towns 
and  fortresses,  which  shortly  before  he  had  shown  himself 
ready  to  open  to  the  Swedes.  By  this  stratagem,  however, 
he  only  delayed  for  a  brief  interval  the  ruin  of  his  bishopric. 
A  Swedish  general  who  had  been  left  in  Franconia,  under- 
took to  punish  the  perfidy  of  the  bishop ;  and  the  eccleaias- 
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tical  territoiy  became  the  seat  of  war,  and  was  ravaged  alike 
by  friends  and  foes. 

The  formidable  presence  of  the  Imperialists  had  hitherto 
been  a  check  upon  the  Franconian  States ;  but  their  retreat, 
and  the  humane  conduct  of  the  Swedish  king,  emboldened 
the  nobility  and  other  inhabitants  of  this  circle  to  declare  in 
his  favour.  Nuremberg  joyfully  committed  itself  to  his  pro- 
tection ;  and  the  Franconian  nobles  were  won  to  his  cause  by 
flattering  proclamations,  in  which  he  condescended  to  apologize 
for  his  hostile  appearance  in  their  dominions.  The  fertility 
of  Franconia,  and  the  rigorous  honesty  of  the  Swedish  soldiers 
in  their  dealings  with  the  inhabitants,  brought  abundance  to 
the  camp  of  the  king.  The  high  esteem  which  the  nobility 
of  the  circle  felt  for  Gustavus,  the  respect  and  admiration 
with  which  they  regarded  his  brilliant  exploits,  the  promises 
of  rich  booty  which  the  service  of  this  monarch  held  out, 
greatly  feusilitated  the  recruiting  of  his  troops ;  a  step  which  was 
made  necessary  by  detaching  so  many  garrisons  from  the 
main  body.  At  the  sound  of  his  drums,  recruits  flocked  to 
his  standard  from  all  quarters. 

The  king  had  scarcely  spent  more  time  in  conquering 
Franconia,  than  he  would  have  required  to  cross  it.  He  now 
left  behind  him  Gustavus  Horn,  one  of  his  best  generals, 
with  a  force  of  8,000  men,  to  complete  and  retain  his 
conquest.  He  himself  with  his  main  army,  reinforced  by 
the  late  recruits,  hastened  towards  the  Bhine  in  order  to 
secure  this  frontier  of  the  empire  from  the  Spaniards ;  to 
disarm  the  ecclesiastical  electors,  and  to  obtain  from  their 
fertile  territories  new  resources  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.  Following  the  course  of  the  Maine,  he  subjected,  in 
the  course  of  his  march,  Seligenstadt,  AschafFenburg,  Stein- 
heim,  the  whole  territory  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  The 
imperial  garrisons  seldom  awaited  his  approach,  and  never 
attempted  resistance.  In  the  meanwhile  one  of  his  colonels 
had  been  fortunate  enough  to  take  by  surprise  the  town  and 
citadel  of  Hanau,  for  whose  preservation  Tilly  had  shown 
such  anxiety.  Eager  to  be  free  of  the  oppressive  burden  of 
the  Imperialists,  the  Ooimt  of  Hanau  gladly  placed  himself 
under  the  nulder  yoke  of  the  King  of  Sweden. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  now  tamed  his  whole  attention  to 
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Frankfort,  for  it  was  his  constant  maxim  to  cover  his  rear 
by  the  friendship  and  possession  of  the  more  important 
towns.  Frankfort  was  among  the  free  cities  which,  even  ivom 
Sajionj,  he  had  endeavoured  to  prepare  for  his  reception; 
and  he  now  called  upon  it,  bj  a  summons  from  Offenbach,  to 
allow  him  a  free  passage,  and  to  admit  a  Swedish  garrison. 
Willingly  would  this  city  have  dispensed  with  the  necessity  of 
choosing  between  the  King  of  Sweden  and  the  Emperor; 
for,  whatever  party  they  might  embrace,  the  inhabitants  had 
a  like  reason  to  fear  for  their  privileges  and  trade.  The  £m- 
peror*s  vengeance  would  certainly  fall  heavily  upon  them,  if 
they  were  in  a  hurry  to  submit  to  the  King  of  Sweden,  and 
afterwards  he  should  prove  unable  to  protect  his  adherents 
in  Germany.  But  still  more  ruinous  for  them  would  be  the 
displeasure  of  an  irresistible  conqueror,  who,  with  a  formi- 
dable army,  was  already  before  their  gates,  and  who  might 
punish  their  opposition  by  the  ruin  of  their  commerce  and 
prosperity.  In  vain  did  their  deputies  plead  the  danger 
which  menaced  their  fairs,  their  privileges,  perhaps  their 
constitution  itself,  if,  by  espousing  the  party  of  the  Swedes, 
they  were  to  incur  the  Emperors  displeasure.  Gustavus 
Adolphus  expressed  to  them  his  astonishment  that,  when  the 
liberties  of  Germany  and  the  Protestant  religion  were  at 
stake,  the  citizens  of  Frankfort  should  talk  of  their  annual 
fairs,  and  postpone  for  temporal  interests  the  great  caul^e 
of  their  country  and  their  conscience.  He  had,  he  continued, 
in  a  menacing  tone,  found  the  keys  of  every  town  and  fortress, 
from  the  Isle  of  Rugen  to  the  Maine,  and  knew  also  where  to 
find  a  key  to  Frankfort ;  the  safety  of  Germany,  and  the 
freedom  of  the  Protestant  Church,  were,  he  assured  them, 
the  sole  objects  of  his  invasion ;  conscious  of  the  justice  of  his 
cause,  he  was  determined  not  to  allow  any  obstacle  to  impede 
his  progress.  "  The  inhabitants  of  Frankfort,  he  was  well 
aware,  wished  to  stretch  out  only  a  finger  to  him,  but  he  must 
have  the  whole  hand  in  order  to  have  something  to  grasp." 
At  the  head  of  the  army,  he  closely  followed  the  deputies 
as  they  carried  back  his  answer,  and  in  order  of  battle  awaited, 
near  Saxenhausen,  the  decision  of  the  council. 

If  Frankfort  hesitated  to  submit  to  the  Swedes,  it  was 
solely  from  fear  of  the  Emperor ;  their  own  inclinations  did 
not  allow  them  a  moment  to  doubt  between  the  oppressor  of 
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Gtermskij  a»d  its  protector.  The  menacing  preparations 
amidst  -which  Oustavus  Adolphns  now  compelled  th^n  to 
decide,  would  lessen  the  guilt  of  their  revolt  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Emperor,  and  by  an  appearanoe  of  0(Mnpulsion  justify  liie 
step  winch  they  -mllingly  took.  The  gates  were  therefore 
opened  to  the  King  of  Sweden,  who  marched  his  onnj 
through  this  imperial  town  in  magnifieent  procession,  and 
in  admimble  order.  A  garrison  of  600  m^i  was  left  m 
Bazenhanson;  while  -the  king  himself  adTsnced  the  samo 
evemngi  with  the  rest  of  his  army,  against  the  town  of 
Hochst  in  Mentz,  which  surrendered  to  him  before  night. 

While  Gttsta¥us  was  thus  extending  his  ccmquestB  along  the 
Maine,  fortone  crowned  also  the  efforts  of  his  generals  and 
alliei  in  the  norl^  of  Germany.  Bostock,  Wismar,  and 
Doemitz,  the  only  strong  places  in  the  Duchy  of  Meck- 
lenburg which  still  sighed  under  tilie  yoke  of  the  Imperialists, 
were  reoorered  by  their  legitimate  sovereign,  the  Duke  John 
Albert,  under  tibie  Swedish  g^aeral,  Achatius  Tott  In  vain 
did  the  imperial  general,  Wolf  Ooimt  von  Mansfeld,  en- 
deavour to  recover  from  the  Swedes  tibo  territories  of  Halber* 
stadt,  of  which  tiiey  had  taken  possession  immediately  upon 
the  victory  of  Leipzig;  he  was  even  compelled  to  leave 
Magdeburg  itself  in  their  hands.  The  Swedish  general^ 
Banner,  v^o  with  8,000  men  remained  upon  the  Elbe, 
closely  blockaded  tlmt  city,  and  had  defeated  several  im- 
perial regiments  which  had  been  sent  to  its  relief.  Count 
Mansfeld  defended  it  in  person  with  great  resolution ;  but 
his  garrison  being  too  weak  to  oppose  for  any  length  of  time 
the  numerous  for^e  of  the  besiegers,  he  was  already  about  to 
surrender  on  conditions,  when  Fappenheim  advanced  to  his 
assistance,  and  gave  employment  elsewhere  to  the  Swedish 
arms.  Magdeburg,  however,  or  rather  the  wretched  huts 
iiMKt  peeped  out  miserably  from  among  the  ruins  of  that 
once  great  town,  was  afterwards  voluntarily  abandoned  by 
the  Imperialists,  and  immediately  taken  posse^on  of  by 
the  Swedes. 

Even  Lower  Saxony,  encouraged  by  the  progress  of  the 
king,  ventured  to  raise  its  head  from  the  disasters  of  the 
unfortunate  Danish  war.  They  held  a  congress  at  Hamburg, 
and  resolved  upon  raising  three  regiments,  which  they  hoped 
would  be  sufficient  to  free  them  from  the  oppressive  garxisoix; 
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of  -tbe  Impeiialiats.  The  Bishop  of  Bremen,  a  relation  of 
Gustaviis  Adolphus,  was  not  content  even  with  this;  hat 
assemhled  troojps  of  his  own,  and  tenii&ed  the  unfortunate 
monks  .and  pnests  of  the  neighhourhood,  hut  was  quickly 
compelled  hj  the  imperial  general,  Count  Grone^eld,  to  lay 
down  his  axsa&.  Even  George,  Duke  of  Limenhurg,  formerly 
a  colonel  in  the  Emperor's  service,  embraced  U^  purty  of 
Guatavus,  for  whom  lie  laised  seyeral  regiments,  and  by 
occupying  the  attention  of  the  Impenalists  in  Lower  Saxony^ 
materially  assisted  him. 

But  more  important  service  was  rendered  to  the  king  by 
the  Landgrave  William  of  Hesse  Cassel,  whose  victorious 
arms  struck  with  terror  the  greater  paxt  of  Westphalia  and 
Lower  Saxony,  the  bishopric  of  Fulda,  and  even  the  Elec- 
torate of  Cologne.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  immedi- 
ately after  the  conclusion  of  the  alliance  between  the  Land- 
grave and  Gustavus  Adolphus  at  Werben,  two  imperial  gene* 
lals,  Fugger  and  Altringer,  were  ordered  by  Tilly  to  march 
into  Hesse,  to  punish  the  Landgrave  for  his  revolt  from  the 
Emperor.  But  this  prince  had  as  firmly  withstood  the  arms 
of  lus  enemies,  aa  his  subjects  had  the  proclamations  of  Tilly 
inciting  them  to  rebellion,  and  the  battle  of  Leipzig  presently . 
relieved  him  of  their  presence.  He  availed  hunself  of  dieir 
absence  with  courc^e  and  resolution ;  in  a  short  time,  Vach 
Minden  and  Hoextor  surrendered  to  him,  while  his  rapid 
advance  alarmed  the  bishoprics  of  Fulda,  Paderbom,  and  the 
ecclesiastical  territories  which  bordered  on  Hesse.  The  ter- 
rified statos  hastened  by  a  speedy  submission  to  set  limits  to 
his  progress,  and  by  considerable  contributions  to  purchase  ex- 
emption from  plunder*  After  these  successful  enterprises, 
the  Landgrave  united  his  victorious  army  with  that  of  Gus- 
tavus Adolphus,  and  concerted  with  him  at  Frankfort  their 
future  plan  of  operations. 

In  this  dty,  a  number  of  princes  and  ambassadors  were 
assembled  to  congratulate  Gustavus  on  his  success,  and  either 
to  conciliace  his  favour  or  to  appease  his  indignation.  Among 
them  was  the  fugitive  King  of  Bohemia,  the  Palatine  Frederick 
Y.,  who  had  hastened  from  Holland  to  throw  himself  into  the 
arms  of  his  avenger  and  protector.  Gustavus  gave  him  the 
unprofitable  honour  of  greeting  him  as  a  crowned  head,  and 
endeavoured,  by  a  respectful  sympatiiy,  to  soften  bis  sense  of 
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his  misfortunes.  But  great  as  the  advantages  were,  which 
Frederick  had  promised  himself  from  the  power  and  good 
fortune  of  his  protector;  and  high  as  were  the  expectations 
he  had  huilt  on  his  justice  and  magnanimity,  the  chance  of 
this  unfortunate  prince's  reinstatement  in  his  kingdom  was  as 
distant  as  ever.  The  inactivity  and  contradictory  politics  of 
the  English  court  had  abated  the  zeal  of  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
and  an  irritability  which  he  could  not  always  repress,  made 
him  on  this  occasion  forget  the  glorious  vocation  of  protector 
of  the  oppressed,  in  which,  on  his  invasion  of  Germany,  he 
had  so  loudly  announced  himself. 

The  terrors  of  the  king's  irresistible  strength,  and  the 
near  prospect  of  his  vengeance,  had  also  compelled  George, 
Landgrave  of  Hesse  D'Armstadt,  to  a  timely  submission. 
His  connection  with  the  Emperor,  and  his  indifference  to  the 
Protestant  cause,  were  no  secret  to  the  king,  but  he  was  sa- 
tisfied with  laughing  at  so  impotent  an  enemy.  As  the 
Landgrave  knew  his  own  strength  and  the  political  situation 
of  Germany  so  little,  as  to  ofiPer  himself  as  mediator  between 
the  contending  parties,  Gustavus  used  jestingly  to  call  him  the 
peacemaker.  He  was  frequently  heard  to  say,  when  at  play  he 
.  was  winning  from  the  Landgrave,  "  that  the  money  t^orded 
double  satis&ction,  as  it  was  Imperial  coin."  To  his  af- 
finity with  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  whom  Gustavus  had  cause 
to  treat  with  forbearance,  the  Landgrave  was  indebted  for  the 
favourable  terms  he  obtained  from  the  king,  who  contented 
himself  with  the  surrender  of  his  fortress  of  Russelheim,  and 
his  promise  of  observing  a  strict  neutrality  during  the  war. 
The  Counts  of  Westerwald  and  Wetteran  also  visited  the 
King  in  Frankfort,  to  offer  him  their  assistance  against  the 
Spaniards,  and  to  conclude  an  alliance,  which  was  afterwards 
of  great  service  to  him.  The  town  of  Frankfort  itself  had 
reason  to  rejoice  at  the  presence  of  this  monarch,  who  took 
their  commerce  under  his  protection,  and  by  the  most  effect- 
ual measures  restored  the  fairs,  which  had  been  greatly  inter- 
rupted by  the  war. 

The  Swedish  army  was  now  reinforced  by  ten  thousand 
Hessians,  which  the  Landgrave  of  Casse  commanded.  Gus- 
tavus Adolphus  had  already  invested  Konigstein ;  Kostheim 
and  Fliershain  surrendered  after  a  short  siege ;  he  was  in 
command  of  the  Maine ;  and  transports  were  preparing  with 
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all  sp<3ed  at  Hoechst  to  caxiy  his  troops  across  the  Khice. 
These  preparations  filled  the  Elector  of  Mentz,  Anselm  Casi- 
mir,  with  consternation ;  and  he  no  longer  douhted  but  that 
l3ie  storm  of  war  would  next  fall  upon  Inm.  As  a  partisan  of 
the  Emperor,  and  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the 
licague,  he  could  expect  no  better  treatment  than  his  confe- 
derates, the  Bishops  of  Wurtzburg  and  Bamberg,  had  already 
experienced.  The  situation  of  his  territories  upon  the  Rhine 
made  it  necessary  for  the  enemy  to  secure  them,  while  the 
fertility  afforded  an  irresistible  temptation  to  a  necessitous 
army.  Miscalculating  his  own  strength  and  that  of  his  ad- 
versaries, the  Elector  flattered  himself  that  he  was  able  to  re- 
pel force  by  force,  and  weary  out  the  valour  of  the  Swedes  by 
the  strengtii  of  his  fortresses.  He  ordered  the  fortifications  of 
his  capital  to  be  repaired  with  all  diligence,  provided  it  with 
every  necessary  for  sustaining  a  long  siege,  and  received  into 
the  town  a  garrison  of  2,000  Spaniards,  under  Don  Philip 
de  Sylva.  To  prevent  the  approach  of  the  Swedish  trans- 
ports, he  endeavoured  to  close  the  mouth  of  the  Maine  by 
driving  piles,  and  sinking  large  heaps  of  stones  and  vessels. 
He  himself,  however,  accompanied  by  the  Bishop  of  Worms, 
and  carrying  with  him  his  most  precious  effects,  took  refuge 
in  Cologne,  and  abandoned  his  capital  and  territories  to  the  ra- 
pacify  of  a  tyrannical  garrison.  But  these  preparations,  which 
bespoke  less  of  true  courage  than  of  weak  and  overweening 
confidence,  did  not  prevent  the  Swedes  from  marching  against 
Mentz,  and  making  serious  preparations  for  an  attack  upon 
the  city.  While  one  body  of  their  troops  poured  into  the  Rhein- 
gau,  routed  the  Spaniards  who  remained  there,  and  levied 
contributions  on  the  inhabitants,  another  laid  the  Eoman  Ca- 
tholic towns  in  Westerwald  and  Wetteran  under  similar  con- 
tributions. The  main  army  had  encamped  at  Cassel,  oppo- 
site Mentz ;  and  Bemhard,  Duke  of  Weimar,  made  himself 
master  of  the  Mausethurm  and  the  Castle  of  Ehrenfels,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Rhine.  Gustavus  was  now  actively  pre- 
paring to  cross  the  river,  and  to  blockade  the  town  on  the 
land  side,  when  the  movements  of  Tilly  in  Franconia  sud- 
denly called  him  from  the  siege,  and  obtained  for  the  Elector 
a  short  repose. 

The  danger  of  Nuremberg,  which,  during  the  absence  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus  on  the  Rhine,  Tilly  had  made  a  show  of 
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besieging,  and,  in  the  event  of  resistance,  threatened  mth 
the  cruel  £Bite  of  Magdeburg,  occasioned  the  king  suddenly  to 
retire  from  before  Mentz.  Lest  he  should  expose  himself  a 
second  time  to  the  reproaches  of  Germany,  and  the  disgrace 
of  abandoning  a  confederate  city  to  a  ferocious  enemy,  he  has- 
tened to  its  relief  by  forced  marches.  On  his  arrival  at 
Frankfort,  however,  he  heard  of  its  spirited  resistance,  and  of 
the  retreat  of  Tilly,  and  lost  not  a  moment  in  prosecuting  his 
designs  against  Mentz.  Failing  in  an  attempt  to  cross  the 
Ehine  at  Cassel,  under  the  cannon  of  the  besieged,  he  directed 
his  march  towards  the  Bergstrasse,  with  a  view  of  approach- 
ing the  town  from  an  ppposito  quarter.  Here  he  quickly 
made  himself  master  of  all  the  places  of  importance,  and  at 
Stockstadt,  between  Gemsheim  and  Oppenheim,  appeared  a 
second  time  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  The  whole  of  the 
Bergstrasse  was  abandoned  by  the  Spaniards,  who  ^ideavoured 
obstinately  to  defend  the  other  bank  of  the  river.  For 
this  purpose,  they  had  burned  or  sunk  aJll  the  vessek  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  arranged  a  formidable  force  on  the  banks, 
in  case  the  king  should  attempt  the  pes8f^^e  at  that  place. 

On  this  occasion,  the  king's  impetuosity  exposed  him  to 
great  danger  of  fiEdling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  In  or- 
der to  reconnoitre  the  opposite  bank,  he  crossed  the  hver  in  a 
small  boat ;  he  had  scarcely  landed  when  he  was  attacked  by 
a  party  of  Spanish  horse,  horn  whose  hands  he  only  saved 
himsehf  by  a  precipitate  retreat.  Having  at  last,  with  the  as* 
sistance  of  the  neighbouring  fishermen,  succeeded  in  procuring 
a  few  transports,  he  despatehed  two  of  them  across  the 
river,  bearing  Count  Brahe  and  800  Swedes.  Scarcely  had 
this  officer  time  to  entrench  himself  on  the  opposite  bank, 
when  he  was  attacked  by  14  squadrons  of  Spanish  dragoons 
and  cuirassiers.  Superior  as  the  enemy  was  in  number. 
Count  Brahe,  vdth  his  small  force,  bravely  defended  himself, 
and  gained  time  for  the  king  to  support  him  with  fresh 
troops.  The  Spaniards  at  last  retired  with  the  loss  of  600 
men,  some  taking  refuge  in  Oppenheim,  and  others  in 
Mentz.  A  lion  of  marble  on  a  high  pillar,  holding  a  naked 
sword  in  his  paw,  and  a  helmet  on  his  head,  was  erected  se- 
venty years  after  the  event,  to  point  out  to  the  traveller  the 
spot  where  the  immortal  monarch  crossed  the  great  river  of 
Germany. 
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Gustayus  Adolphus  now  conveyed  his  artilleiy  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  troops  over  the  riyer,  and  laid  siege  to  Op- 
penheim,  vhieh,  after  a  brare  resistance,  ma,  on  the  8th  De- 
cember, 1631,  carried  bj  stonn.  Five  hundred  Spaniards, 
who  had  so  coim^eouslj  defended  the  place,  fell  indiscrimi- 
nately  a  sacrifice  to  the  fdry  of  the  Swedes.  The  crossing  of  the 
Bhine  by  Gtutavus  stmck  terror  into  the  Spaniards  and  Lor- 
lainers,  who  had  thought  themselves  protected  by  the  river  from 
the  vengeance  of  the  Swedes.  Btmid  flight  was  now  their  only 
security ;  eveiy  place  incapable  of  an  efifectual  defence  was  im- 
mediately abandoned.  After  a  ]ong  tndn  of  outrages  on  the 
defenceless  citizens,  the  troops  of  Lorraine  evacuated  Worms, 
which,  before  their  departure,  they  treated  with  wanton 
cruelty.  The  Spaniards  hastened  to  shut  themselves  up  in 
Frankenthal,  where  they  hoped  to  defy  the  victorious  arms  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus. 

The  king  lost  no  time  in  prosecuting  his  designs  against 
Mentz,  into  which  the  flower  of  the  Spanish  troops  had  thrown 
themselves.  While  he  advanced  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ehine,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Oassel  moved  forward  on  the 
other,  reducing  several  strong  places  on  his  march.  The  be- 
sieged Spaniards,  though  hemmed  in  on  both  sides,  displayed 
at  first  a  bold  det^mination,  and  threw,  for  several  days,  a 
shower  of  bombs  into  the  Swedish  camp,  which  cost  the  king 
many  of  his  bravest  soldiers.  But  notwithstanding,  the 
Swedes  continually  gained  ground,  and  had  at  last  advanced 
so  close  to  the  ditch  that  they  prepared  seriously  for  storm- 
ing the  place.  The  courage  of  the  besieged  now  began  to 
di^p.  They  trembled  before  the  furious  impetuosity  of  the 
Swedish  soldiers,  of  which  Marienberg,  in  Wurtzburg,  had  af- 
forded so  fearful  an  example.  The  same  dreadful  fate  awaited 
Mentz,  if  taken  by  storm ;  and  the  enemy  might  even  be 
easily  tempted  to-revenge  the  carnage  of  Magdeburg  on  this 
rich  and  magnificent  residence  of  a  Eoman  Catholic  prince. 
To  save  the  town,  rather  than  their  own  lives,  the  Spa- 
nish garrison  capitulated  on  the  fourth  day,  and  obtained 
from  the  magnemimity  of  Gustavus  a  safe  conduct  to 
Luxembourg;  the  greater  part  of  them,  however,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  many  others,  enlisted  in  the  service  of 
Sweden. 

On  the  18th  December,  1631,  the  king  made  his  entry  into 
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the  conquered  town,  and  fixed  his  quarters  in  th^  palace  6f 
the  Elector.  Eighty  pieces  of  cannon  fell  into  his  hands, 
and  the  citizens  were  obliged  to  redeem  their  property  from 
pillage,  by  a  payment  of  80,000  florins.  The  benefits  of  this 
redemption  did  not  extend  to  the  Jews  and  the  clergy,  who 
were  obliged  to  make  large  and  separate  contributions  for 
themselves.  The  library  of  the  Elector  was  seized  by  the 
king  as  his  share,  and  presented  by  him  to  his  chancellor,  Ox- 
enstiem,  who  intended  it  for  the  Academy  of  Westerrah,  but 
the  vessel  in  which  it  was  shipped  to  Sweden  foundered  at 
sea. 

After  the  loss  of  Mentz,  misfortune  still  pursued  the  Span- 
iards on  the  Rhine.  Shortly  before  the  capture  of  that  city, 
the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel  had  taken  Falkenstein  and 
Reifenberg,  and  the  fortress  of  Koningstein  surrendered  to 
the  Hessians.  The  Ehinegrave,  Otto  Louis,  one  of  the  king's 
generals,  defeated  nine  Spanish  squadrons  who  were  on  their 
march  for  Frankenthal,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  most 
important  towns  upon  the  Rhine,  from  Boppart  to  Bacharach. 
After  the  capture  of  the  fortress  of  Braunfels,  which  was 
effected  by  the  Count  of  Wetterau,  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
Swedes,  the  Spaniards  quickly  lost  every  place  in  Wetterau, 
while  in  the  Palatinate  they  retained  few  places  besides 
Frankenthal.  Landau  and  Kronweisenberg  openly  declared 
for  the  Swedes ;  Spires  offered  troops  for  the  king's  service ; 
Manheim  was  gained  through  the  prudence  of  the  Duke 
Bernard  of  Weimar,  and  the  negligence  of  its  governor,  who, 
for  this  misconduct,  was  tried  before  the  council  of  war,  at 
Heidelberg,  and  beheaded. 

The  king  had  protracted  the  campaign  into  the  depth  of 
winter,  and  the  severity  of  the  season  was  perhaps  one  cause 
of  the  advantage  his  soldiers  gained  over  those  of  the  enemy. 
But  the  exhausted  troops  now  stood  in  need  of  the  repose 
of  winter  quarters,  which,  after  the  surrender  of  Mentz, 
Gustavus  assigned  to  them,  in  its  neighbourhood.  He  him- 
self employed  the  interval  of  inactivity  in  the  field,  which  the 
season  of  the  year  enjoined,  in  arranging,  with  his  chancellor, 
the  affairs  of  his  cabinet,  in  treating  for  a  neutrality  with  some 
of  his  enemies,  and  adjusting  some  political  disputes  which 
had  sprung  up  with  a  neighbouring  ally.  He  chose  the  city 
of  Mentz  for  his  winter  quarters,  and  the  settlement  of  these 
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state  affairs,  and  showed  a  greater  partiality  for  this  town,  thail 
seemed  consistent  with  the  interests  of  the  German  princes, 
or  the  shortness  of  his  visit  to  the  Empire.  Not  content  with 
strongly  fortifying  it,  he  erected  at  the  opposite  angle  which 
the  Maine  forms  with  the  Rhine,  a  new  citadel,  which  was 
named  Gustavushurg  jfrom  its  founder,  hut  which  is  hetter 
known  under  the  title  of  Pfaffenraub  or  PMfenzwaug'K^ 

While  Gustavus  Adolphus  made  himself  master  of  thd 
Bhine,  and  threatened  the  three  neighbouring  electorates  with 
his  victorious  arms,  his  vigilant  enemies  in  Paris  and  St. 
Germain's  made  use  of  every  artifice  to  deprive  him  of  the 
support  of  France,  and,  if  possible,  to  involve  him  in  a  war 
with  that  power*  By  his  sudden  and  equivocal  march  to  the 
Bhine,  he  had  surprised  his  friends,  and  furnished  his  enemies 
with  the  means  of  exciting  a  distrust  of  his  iutentions.  After 
the  conquest  of  Wurtzburg,  and  of  the  greater  part  of 
Franconia,  the  road  into  Bavaria  and  Austria  lay  open  to  him 
through  Bamberg  and  the  Upper  Palatinate ;  and  the  expect- 
ation was  as  general,  as  it  was  natural,  that  he  would  not 
delay  to  attack  the  Emperor  and  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  in  the 
very  centre  of  their  power,  and,  by  the  reduction  of  his  two 
principal  enemies,  bring  the  war  immediately  to  an  end.  But 
to  the  surprise  of  both  parties,  Gustavus  left  the  path  which 
general  expectation  had  thus  marked  out  for  him ;  and  instead 
of  advancing  to  the  right,  turned  to  the  left,  to  make  the  less  im^ 
portant  and  more  innocent  princes  of  the  Rhine  feel  his  power* 
while  he  gave  time  to  his  more  formidable  opponents  to  recruit 
their  strength.  Nothing  but  the  paramount  design  of  rein- 
Stating  the  unfortunate  Palatine,  Frederick  V.,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  his  territories,  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards,  could 
seem  to  account  for  this  strange  step;  and  the  belief  that 
Gustavus  was  about  to  effect  that  restoration^  silenced  for  a 
while  the  suspicions  of  his  friends  and  the  calumnies  of  hisr 
enemies.  But  the  Lower  Palatinate  was  now  almost  entirely 
cleared  of  the  enemy ;  and  yet  Gustavus  continued  to  form 
new  schemes  of  conquest  on  the  Rhine,  and  to  withhold  the 
reconquered  country  from  the  Palatine,  its  rightful  ownen 
In  vain  did  the  English  amb£issador  remind  him  of  what 

*  Priests'  plunder ;  alluding  to  the  means  by  which  the  expense  of  its 
erection  had  been  defJEayed*. 
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justice  demanded,  and  what  his  own  solemn  engagement  mad« 
a  duty  of  honour ;  Gustavus  replied  to  these  demands  with 
bitter  complamts  of  the  inactiyity  of  the  English  court,  and 
prepared  to  carry  his  Yictorious  standard  into  Alsace,  and  eren 
into  Lorraine. 

A  distrust  of  the  Swedish  monarch  was  now  loud  and  open, 
while  the  malice  of  his  enemies  busily  circulated  the  most 
injurious  reports  as  to  his  intentions.  Bichelieu,  the  minister 
of  Louis  XIII.,  had  long  witnessed  with  anxiety  the  king% 
progress  towards  the  French  frontier,  and  the  suspicious 
temper  of  Louis  rendered  him  but  too  accessible  to  the  e^il 
surmises  which  the  occasion  gave  rise  to.  France  was  at  this 
time  involved  in  a  dvil  war  with,  her  Protestant  subjects,  and 
the  fear  was  not  altogether  groundless,  that  the  approach  of 
a  victorious  monarch  of  Uieir  party  might  revive  their 
drooping  spirit,  and  encourage  them  to  a  more  desperate 
resistance.  This  might  be  the  case,  even  if  Gustavus 
Adolphus  was  far  from  showing  a  disposition  to  encourage 
them,  or  to  act  unfaithfully  towards  his  ally,  the  King  of 
France.  But  the  vindictive  Bishop  of  Wurtzburg,  who  was 
anxious  to  avenge  the  loss  of  his  dominions,  by  the  envenomed 
ihetoric  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  active  zeal  of  the  Bavarian 
minister,  represented  this  dreaded  alliance  between  the  Hu- 
guenots and  the  Swedes  as  an  undoubted  feust,  and  Med  the 
timid  mind  of  Louis  with  the  most  RlarmiTig  fears.  Not 
merely  chimerical  politicians,  but  many  of  the  best  informed 
Boman  Catholics,  folly  believed  that  the  king  was  on  the 
point  of  breaking  into  the  heart  of  France,  to  make  common 
cause  with  the  Huguenots,  and  to  overturn  the  Catholic  religion 
within  the  kingdom.  Fanatical  zealots  already  saw  him,  with 
his  anny,  crossing  the  Alps,  and  dethroning  the  Vicegerent  of 
Christ  in  Italy.  Such  reports  no  doubt  soon  refute  themselves; 
yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Gustavus,  by  his  manoeuvres  on  the 
Bhine,  gave  a  dangerous  handle  to  the  malice  of  his  enemies, 
and  in  some  measure  justified  the  suspicion  that  he  directed 
his  arms,  not  so  much  against  the  Emperor  and  the  Duke  of 
Bavaria,  as  against  the  Boman  Catholic  religion  itself. 

The  general  clamour  of  discontent  which  the  Jesuits  raised 
in  all  the  Catholic  courts,  against  the  alliance  between  France 
and  the  enemy  of  the  church,  at  last  compelled  Cardinal 
Bichelieu  to  take  a  decisive  step  foz  the  security  of  his  xeli- 
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ffoa,  and  at  once  to  conyince  the  Eoman  CatboHc  woild  of 
the  zeal  of  France,  and  of  the  selfish  policy  of  the  eocle- 
siastioal  states  of  Germanj.  Conyinced  that  ti^e  Tiews  of  the 
King  of  Sweden,  like  his  own,  aimed  solely  at  the  humiliation 
of  the  power  of  Austria,  he  hesitated  not  to  promise  to  the 
princes  of  the  League,  on  the  part  of  Sweden,  a  complete 
neutrality,  immediately  they  ahandoned  their  alliance  with  the 
Emperor  and  withdrew  their  troops.  Whatever  the  resolution 
these  princes  should  adopt,  Eichelieu  would  equally  attain  his 
object.  By  their  separation  from  the  Austrian  interest,  Fer- 
diuand  would  be  exposed  to  the  combined  attack  of  France 
and  Sweden;  and  Gustavus  Adolphus,  freed  from  his  other 
enemies  in  Germany,  would  be  able  to  direct  his  undivided 
force  against  the  hereditaiy  dominions  of  Austria.  In  that 
efTont,  &e  Ml  of  Austria  was  inevitable,  and  this  great  object 
of  £ichelieu*8  policy  would  be  gained  without  injury  to  the 
church.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  princes  of  the  League 
persisted  in  their  opposition,  and  adhered  to  the  Austrian 
alliance,  the  result  would  indeed  be  more  doubtful,  but  still 
France  would  have  sufficiently  proved  to  all  Europe  the  sin- 
cerity of  her  attachment  to  the  Catholie  cause,  ana  performed 
her  duty  as  a  member  of  the  Boman  ChurclL  The  princes 
of  the  League  would  then  appear  the  sole  authors  of  those 
evils,  which  the  continuance  of  the  war  would  unavoidably 
bring  upon  the  Eoman  Catholics  of  Germany ;  they  alone,  by 
their  wuful  and  obstinate  adherence  to  the  Emperor,  would 
frustrate  the  measures  employed  for  their  protection,  involve 
the  church  in  danger,  and  themselves  in  ruin. 

Eichelieu  pursued  this  plan  with  greater  zeal,  the  more  be 
was  embarrassed  by  the  repeated  demands  of  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria  for  assistance  from  France ;  for  this  prince,  as  already 
stated,  when  he  first  began  to  entertain  suspicions  of  the 
Emperor,  entered  immediately  into  a  secret  alliance  with 
IVance,  by  which,  in  the  event  of  any  change  in  the  Em- 
perorli  sentiments,  he  hoped  to  secure  the  possession  of  the 
Palatinate.  But  though  the  origin  of  the  treaty  clearly  showed 
against  what  enemy  it  was  directed,  Maximilian  now  thought 
proper  to  make  use  of  it  against  the  King  of  Sweden,  and  did 
not  hesitate  to  demand  from  France  that  assistance  against 
her  ally,  which  she  had  simply  promised  against  Austria. 
BicheHeu,  embarrassed  by  this  conflicting  allmnce  with  two 
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hostile  powera,  had  no  resource  left  but  to  endeavour  to  put  a 
speedy  termination  to  their  hostilities ;  and  as  little  inclined 
to  sacrifice  Bavaria,  as  he  was  disabled,  by  his  treaty  widi 
Sweden,  from  assisting  it,  he  set  himself,  with  all  diligence, 
to  bring  about  a  neutrality,  as  the  only  means  of  fulfilling  his 
obligations  to  both.  For  this  purpose,  the  Marquis  of  Breze 
was  sent,  as  his  plenipotentiary,  to  the  King  of  Sweden  at 
Mentz,  to  learn  his  sentiments  on  this  point,  and  to  procure 
from  him  favourable  conditions  for  the  allied  princes.  But 
if  Louis  XIII.  had  powerful  motives  for  wishing  for  this 
neutrality,  Gustavus  Adolphus  had  as  grave  reasons  for 
desiring  the  contrary.  Convinced  by  numerous  proofs  that 
the  hatred  of  the  princes  of  the  League  to  the  Protestant 
religion  was  invincible,  their  aversion  to  the  foreign  power 
of  the  Swedes  inextinguishable,  and  their  attachment  to  the 
House  of  Austria  irrevocable,  he  apprehended  less  danger  from 
their  open  hostility,  than  from  a  neutrality  which  was  so  little 
in  unison  with  their  real  inclinations ;  and,  moreover,  as  he 
was  constrained  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Germany  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  enemy,  he  manifestly  sustained  great  loss  if  he 
diminished  their  number  without  increasing  tliat  of  his  friends. 
It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  if  Gustavus  evinced  little  ift- 
clination  to  purchase  the  neutrality  of  the  League,  by  which 
he  was  likely  to  gain  so  little,  at  the  expense  of  the  advantages 
he  had  already  obtained. 

The  conditions,  accordingly,  upon  which  he  offered  to  adopt  the 
neutrality  towards  Bavaria  were  severe,  and  suited  to  these  views. 
He  required  of  the  whole  League  a  full  and  entire  cessation 
from  all  hostilities ;  the  recall  of  their  troops  from  the  im- 
perial army,  from  the  conquered  towns,  and  from  all  the  Pro- 
testant countries ;  the  reduction  of  their  military  force  ;  the 
exclusion  of  the  imperial  armies  from  their  territories,  and 
from  supplies  either  of  men,  provisions,  or  ammunition. 
Hard  as  the  conditions  were,  which  the  victor  thus  imposed 
upon  the  vanquished,  the  French  mediator  flattered  himself 
he  should  be  able  to  induce  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  to  accept 
them.  In  order  to  give  time  for  an  accommodation,  Gustavus 
had  agreed  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities  for  a  fortnight.  But 
at  the  very  time  when  this  monarch  was  receiving  from  the 
French  agents  repeated  assurances  of  the  favourable  progress 
of  the  negociation,  an  intercepted  letter  from  the  Elector  to 
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Pappenheim,  the  imperial  general  in  Westphalia,  revealed 
the  perfidy  of  that  prince,  as  having  no  other  object  in  view 
by  the  whole  negociation,  than  to  gain  time  for  his  measures 
of  defence.  Far  from  intending  to  fetter  his  military  opera- 
tions by  a  truce  with  Sweden,  the  artful  prince  h£istened  his 
preparations,  and  employed  the  leisure  which  his  enemy 
afforded  him,  in  making  the  most  active  dispositions  for  re- 
sistance. The  negociation  accordingly  failed,  and  served  only 
to  increase  the  animosity  of  the  Bavarians  and  the  Swedes. 

Tilly's  augmented  force,  with  which  he  threatened  to  over- 
run Franconia,  urgently  required  the  king  s  presence  in  that 
circle ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  expel  previously  the  Spaniards 
.from  the  Rhine,  and  to  cut  o£f  their  means  of  invading  Ger- 
many from  the  Netherlands.  With  this  view,  Gustavus 
Adolphus  had  made  an  offer  of  neutrality  to  the  Elector  of 
.  Treves,  Philip  von  Zeltem,  on  condition  that  the  fortress  of 
Hermanstein  should  be  delivered  up  to  him,  and  a  free  pas- 
isage  granted  to  his  troops  through  Coblentz.  But  unwillingly 
as  the  Elector  had  beheld  the  Spaniards  within  his  territories, 
he  was  still  less  disposed  to  commit  his  estates  to  the  sus- 
picious protection  of  a  heretic,  and  to  make  the  Swedish  con- 
queror master  of  his  destinies.  Too  weak  to  maintain  his  in- 
dependence between  two  such  powerfid  competitors,  he  took 
refiige  in  the  protection  of  France.  With  his  usual  prudence, 
Richelieu  profited  by  the  embarrassments  of  this  prince  to 
augment  the  power  of  France,  and  to  gain  for  her  an  import- 
ant ally  on  the  German  frontier.  A  numerous  French  army 
was  despatched  to  protect  the  territory  of  Treves,  and  a 
French  garrison  was  received  into  Ehrenbreitstein.  But  the 
object  which  had  moved  the  Elector  to  this  bold  step  was  not 
completely  gained,  for  the  offended  pride  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  was  not  appeased,  till  he  had  obtained  a  free  passage 
for  his  troops  through  Treves. 

Pending  these  negociations  with  Treves  and  France,  the 
king  s  generals  had  entirely  cleared  the  territory  of  Mentz  of 
the  Spanish  garrisons,  and  Gustavus  himself  completed  the 
conquest  of  this  district  by  the  capture  of  Kreutznach.  To 
protect  these  conquests,  ike  chancellor  Oxenstiem  was  left 
with -a  division  of  the  army  upon  the  Middle  Rhine,  while  the 
main  body,  under  the  king  himself,  began  its  march  against 
the  enemy  in  Franconia, 
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The  possession  of  this  circle  had,  in  the  mean  time,  been 
disputed  with  variable  success,  between  Count  Tilly  and  the 
Swedish  General  Horn,  whom  Gustavus  had  left  there  with 
8,000  men ;  and  the  Bishopric  of  Bamberg,  in  particular,  was 
at  once  the  prize  and  the  scene  of  their  struggle.  Called 
away  to  the  Rhine  by  his  other  projects,  the  king  had  left  to 
his  general  the  chastisement  of  the  bishop,  whose  perfidy  had 
excited  hia  indignation,  and  the  activity  of  Horn  justified  the 
choice.  In  a  i^ort  time,  he  subdued  ^e  greater  part  of  the 
bishopric ;  and  the  capital  itself,  abandoned  by  its  imperial 
'  garrison,  was  carried  by  storm.  The  banished  bishop  urgently 
demanded  assistance  £rom  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  who  was  at 
length  persuaded  to  put  an  end  to  Tilly's  inactivity.  Fully  em- 
powered by  his  master's  order  to  restore  the  bishop  to  his  pos- 
sessions, this  general  collected  his  troops,  who  were  scattered 
over  the  Upper  Palatinate,  and  with  an  army  of  20,000  men 
advanced  upon  Bamberg.  Firmly  resolved  to  maintain  his  con- 
quest even  against  this  overwhelmii^  force,  Horn  awaited  the 
enemy  within  the  walls  of  Bamberg ;  but  was  obliged  to  yield 
to  the  vanguard  of  Tilly  what  he  had  thought  to  be  able  to 
dispute  with  his  whole  army.  A  panic  which  suddenly  sdzed 
his  troops,  and  which  no  presence  of  mind  of  their  geneoral 
could  check,  opened  the  gates  to  the  enemy,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  the  troops,  baggage,  and  artillery,  were  saved) 
The  reconquest  of  Bamberg  was  the  fruit  of  this  victoiy;  but 
Tilly,  with  all  his  activity,  was  unable  to  overtake  the  Swedish 
peneral,  who  retired  in  good  order  behind  the  Maine.  The 
king's  appearance  in  Franconia,  and  his  junction  with  Gusta- 
vus Horn  at  Kitzengen,  put  a  stop  to  Tilly's  conquests,  and 
compelled  him  to  provide  for  lus  own  safety  by  a  rapid 
retreat. 

The  long  made  a  general  review  of  his  troops  at  Aschaffen- 
burg.  After  his  junction  with  Gustavus  Horn,  Banner,  and 
Duke  William  of  Weimar,  they  amounted  to  nearly  40,000 
men.  His  progress  through  Franconia  was  uninterrupted; 
for  Tilly,  feu:  too  weak  to  encounter  ajo.  enemy  so  superior  in 
numbers,  had  retreated^  by  rapid  marches,  towards  the  Danube. 
Bohemia  and  Bavaria  were  now  equally  near  to  the  king,  and, 
uncertain  whither  his  victorious  course  might  be  directed, 
Maximilian  could  form  no  immediate  resolution.  The  choice 
of  the  king,  and  the  &te  of  both  provinces,  now  depended  on 
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the  road  that  should  be  left  open  to  Cotint  Tilly.  It  was  dan- 
gerous, during  the  approach  of  so  formidable  an  enemy,  to 
leave  Bayaria  imdefended,  in  order  to  protect  Austria ;  still 
more  dangerous,  by  receiving  Tilly  into  Bavaria,  to  draw 
thither  the  enemy  suso,  and  to  Tender  it  the  seat  of  a  destruc- 
tive war.  The  cares  of  the  sovereign  finally  overcame  the 
scruples  of  the  statesman,  and  Tilly  received  orders,  at  all 
ds,  to  cover  the  frontiers  of  Bavaria  with  his  army.  ^^-  -^ 
ffgmberg  received  with  triumphant  joy  the  protector  of  \ 
the  Kotestant  religron  and  TT^fmau  fmtdom,  ajid  to  enthu- 
siasm oTtte'citizens  express^d"ltself  on  his  aiwal  "in  loud 
transports  of  admiration  and  joy.  Even  Gustavus  could 
not  contain  his  astonishment,  to  see  himself  in  this  city, 
which  was  the  very  centre  of  Germany,  where  he  had  never 
expected  to  be  able  to  penetrate.  The  noble  appearance  of 
his  person,  completed  the  impression  produced  by  his  glori- 
ous exploits,  and  the  condescension  with  which  he  received 
the  congratulations  of  this  free  city  won  all  hearts.  He 
now  confirmed  the  alliance  he  had  concluded  with  it  on  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  excited  the  citizens  to  zealous  ac- 
tivity and  fraternal  unity  j^ainst  the  common  enemy.  After 
a  short  stay  in  Nuremberg,  he  followed  his  army  to  the  Danube, 
and  appeared  unexpectedly  before  the  frontier  town  of  Donau- 
werth.  A  numerous  Bavarian  garrison  defended  the  place ; 
and  their  commander,  Eodolph  Maximilian,  Duke  of  Saxe 
Lauenburg,  showed  at  first  a  resolute  determination  to  defend 
it  till  the  arrival  of  Tilly.  But  the  vigour  with  which  Gus- 
tavus Adolphus  prosecuted  the  siege,  soon  compelled  him  to 
take  measures^  for  a  speedy  and  secure  "^retreat,  which  amidst 
a  tremendous  fire  from  the  Swedish  artilleiy  he  suocessfdlly 
executed. 

The  conquest  of  Donauwerth  opened  to  the  king  the  further 
side  of  the  Danube,  and  now  the  small  river  Lech  alone  sepa- 
rated bim  from  Bavaria.  The  immediate  danger  of  his  domi- 
nions aroused  all  Maximilian's  activity ;  and  however  little  he 
had  hitherto  distarbed  the  enemy's  progress  to  his  frontier,  he 
now  determined  to  dispute  as  resolutely  the  remainder  of  their 
course.  On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Lech,  near  the  small 
town  of  Eain,  Tilly  occupied  a  strongly  fortified  camp,  which, 
surrounded  by  thriee  rivers,  bade  defiance  to  all  attack.  All 
the  bridges  over  the  Lech  were  destroyed ;  the  whole  course 
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of  the  stream  protected  by  strong  garrisons  as  far  as  Augs- 
burg ;  and  that  town  itself,  which  liad  long  betrayed  its  im- 
patience to  follow  the  example  of  Nuremberg  and  Frankfort, 
secured  by  a  Bavarian  garrison,  and  the  disarming  of  its  in- 
habitants. The  Elector  himself,  with  all  the  troops  he  could 
collect,  threw  himself  into  Tilly's  camp,  as  if  all  his  hopes 
centred  on  this  single  point,  and  here  the  good  fortune  of  the 
Swedes  was  to  suffer  shipwreck  for  ever. 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  after  subduing  the  whole  territory  of 
Augsburg,  on  his  own  side  of  the  river,  and  opening  to  his 
troops  a  rich  supply  of  necessaries  from  that  quarter,  soon  ap- 
peared on  the  bank  opposite  the  Bavarian  entrenchments.  It 
was  now  the  month  of  March,  when  the  river,  swollen  by 
frequent  rains,  and  the  melting  of  the  snow  from  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Tyrol,  flowed  full  and  rapid  between  its  steep 
banks.  Its  hoiling  current  threatened  the  rash  assailants  with 
certain  destruction,  while  from  the  opposite  side  the  enemy '^ 
cannon  showed  their  murderous  mouths.  If,  in  despite  of 
the  fury  both  of  fire  and  water,  they  should  accomplish  this 
almost  impossible  passage,  a  fresh  and  vigorous  enemy  awaited 
the  exhausted  ti'oops  in  an  impregnable  camp ;  and  when 
they  needed  repose  and  refreshment  they  must  prepare  for 
battle.  With  exhausted  powers  they  must  ascend  the  hostile 
entrenchments,  whose  strength  seemed  to  hid  defiance  to  every 
assault.  A  defeat  sustained  upon  this  shore  would  be  attend- 
ed with  inevitable  destruction,  since  the  same  stream  which 
impeded  their  advance  would  also  cut  off  their  retreat,  if  for- 
tune should  abandon  them. 

The  Swedish  council  of  war,  which  the  king  now  assem- 
bled, strongly  urged  upon  him  all  these  considerations,  in 
order  to  deter  him  from  this  dangerous  undertaking.  The 
most  intrepid  were  appalled,  and  a  troop  of  honourable  war- 
riors, who  had  grown  gray  in  the  field,  did  not  hesitate  to 
express  their  alarm.  But  the  king's  resolution  was  fixed. 
"What!"  said  he  to  Gustavus  Horn, -who  spoke  for  the  rest, 
"have  we  crossed  the  Baltic,  and  so  many  great  rivers  of 
Germany,  and  shall  we  now  be  checked  by  a  brook  like  the 
Lech  ?  "  Gustavus  had  already,  at  great  personal  risk,  recon- 
noitred the  whole  countiy,  and  discovered  that  his  own  side  of 
the  river  was  higher  than  the  other,  and  consequently  gave  a 
considerable  advantage  to  the  fire  of  the  Swedish  artillery  over 
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that  of  the  enemy.  With  great  presence  of  naind  he  deter- 
mined to  profit  by  this  circumstance.  At  the  point  where  the 
left  bank  of  the  Lech  forms  an  angle  with  the  right,  he  im 
mediately  caused  three  batteries  to  be  erected,  from  which 
72  field-pieces  maintained  a  cross  fire  upon  the  enemy.  While  J 
this  tremendous  cannonade  drove  the  Bavarians  from  the  ' 
opposite  bank,  he  caused  to  be  erected  a  bridge  over  the  river 
with  all  possible  rapidity.  A  thick  smoke,  kept  up  by  burn- 
ing wood  and  wet  straw,  concealed  for  some  time  the  progress 
of  the  work  from  the  enemy,  while  the  continued  thunder  of 
the  cannon  overpowered  the  noise  of  the  axes.  He  kept 
alive  by  his  ovm  example  the  courage  of  his  troops,  and  dis- 
charged more  than  60  cannon  with  his  own  hand.  The  can- 
nonade was  returned  by  the  Bavarians  with  equal  vivacity  for 
t^^  hours,  though  with  less  effect,  as  the  Swedish  batteries 
swept  the  lower  opposite  bank,  while  their  .height  served  as 
a  breast-work  to  their  own  troops,  In  vain,  therefore,  did  the 
Bavarians  attempt  to  destroy  th^se  works ;  the  superior  fire 
of  the  Swedes  threw  them  into  disorder,  and  the*  bridge  was 
completed  under  their  very  eyes.  On  this  dreadful  day,  Tilly 
did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  encourage  his  troops ;  and  no 
danger  could  drive  him  from  th^  bank.  At  length  he  found 
the  death  which  he  sought,  a  cannon  ball  shattered  his  leg  ; 
and  Altringer,  his  brave  companion-in-arms,  was,  soon  after, 
dangerously  wounded  in  the  head.  Deprived  of  the  animating 
presence  of  their  two  generals,  the  Bavarians  gave  way  at 
last,  and  Maximilian,  in  spite  of  his  own  judgment,  was  driven 
to  adopt  a  pusillanimous  resolve.  Overcome  by  the  per- 
suasions of  the  dying  Tilly,  whose  wonted  firmness  was  over- 
powered by  the  near  approach  of  death,  he  gave  up  his 
impregnable  position  for  lost;  /ind  the  discovery  by  the 
Swedes  of  a  ford,  by  which  their  cavalry  were  on  the  point  of 
passing,  accelerated  his  inglorious  retreat.  The  same  night, 
before  a  single  soldier  of  the  enemy  had  crossed  the  Lech, 
he  broke  up  his  camp,  and,  without  giving  time  for  the  King 
to  harass  him  in  his  /narch,  retreated  in  good  order  to  Neu- 
burgh  and  Ingolstidt.  With  astonishment  did  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  who  completed  the  passage  of  the  river  on  the 
following  day,  behold  the  hostile  camp  abandoned :  and  the 
Elector's  flight  surprised  him  still  more,  when  he  saw  the 
strength  of  fiie  position  he  had  quitted.     *'  Had  I  been  the 
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Bayaiian/'  said  he,  **  though  a  cannon  ball  had  carried  awaj 
my  beard  and  chin,  never  would  I  have  abandoned  a  poBition 
like  this,  and  laid  open  mj  territoiy  to  mj  enemies." 

Bavaria  now  lay  exposed  to  the  conqueror ;  and,  for  the 
first  time,  the  tide  of  war,  which  had  hitherto  only  beat 
against  its  frontier,  now  flowed  over  its  long  spared  and  fertQe 
fields.  Befi»re,  however,  the  King  proceeded  to  the  conquest 
of  these  provinces,  he  delivered  fiie  town  of  Augsburg  from 
the  yoke  of  Bavaria ;  exacted  an  oath  of  allegiance  &om  the 
citizens ;  and  to  secure  its  observance,  left  a  garrison  in  the 
town.  He  then  advanced,  by  rapid  marches,  against  Ingol- 
stadt,  in  order,  by  the  capture  of  this  important  fortress, 
which  the  Elector  covered  with  the  greater  part  of  his  army, 
to  secure  his  conquests  in  Bavaria,  and  obtain  a  firm  footing 
on  the  Danube. 

« Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  the  Swedish  King  before 
Ingolstadt,  the  wounded  Tilly,  after  experiencing  the  caprice 
of  unstable  fortune,  terminated  his  career  within  the  walls  of 
that  town.  Conquered  by  the  superior  generalship  of  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  he  lost,  at  the  close  of  his  days,  all  the 
laurels  of  his  earlier  victories,  and  appeased,  by  a  series  of 
misfortunes,  the  demands  of  justice,  and  the  avenging  manes 
of  Magdeburg.  In  his  deatid,  the  Imperial  army  and  that  of 
the  League  sustained  an  irreparable  loss ;  the  Boman  Catholic 
religion  was  deprived  of  its  most  zealous  defender,  and 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria  of  the  most  faithful  of  his  servants, 
who  sealed  his  fidelity  by  his  death,  and  even  in  his  dying 
moments  fulfilled  the  duties  of  a  general.  His  last  message 
to  the  Elector  was  an  urgent  advice  to  take  possession  of 
Eatisbon,  in  order  to  maintain  the  command  of  the  Danube, 
^and  to  keep  open  the  communication  with  Bohemia. 

With  the  confidence  which  was  the  natural  fruit  of  so  many 
victories,  Gustavus  Adolphus  commenced  the  siege  of  Ingol- 
stadt, hoping  to  gain  the  town  by  the  fuiy  of  his  first  assault. 
But  the  streng&  of  its  fortifications,  and  the  bravery  of  its 
garrison,  presented  obstacles  greater  than  any  he  had  had  to 
encounter  since  the  battle  of  Breitenfeld,  and  the  walls  of 
Ingolstadt  were  near  putting  an  end  to  his  career.  While 
reconnoitring  the  works,  a  24-pounder  killed  his  horse  under 
him,  and  he  fell  to  the  ground,  while  almost  immediately 
afterwards  another  ball  struck  his  fiavourite,  the  young  Mar* 
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grave  of  Baden,  by  his  side.  With  perfect  self-possession 
the  king  rose,  and  quieted  the  fears  of  his  troops  bj  imme- 
diately mounting  another. 

The  occupation  of  Ratisbon  by  the  Bayanans,  who,  by  the 
advice  of  Tilly,  had  surprised  this  txmu  by  stratagem,  and 
placed  in  it  a  strong  garrison,  quickly  changed  the  king's  plan 
of  operations.  He  had  flattered  himself  irith  the  hope  of 
gaining  this  town,  which  favoured  llie  Protestant  cause,  and 
to  find  in  it  an  ally  aa  devoted  to  him  as  Nuremberg,  Augs- 
burg, and  Frankfort.  Its  seizure  by  the  Bavarians  seemed 
to  postpone  for  a  long  time  the  fulfilment  of  his  favourite 
project  of  making  himself  master  of  the  Danube,  and  cutting 
off  his  adversaries'  supplies  from  Bohemia.  He  suddenly 
raised  the  siege  of  Ingoldstadt,  before  which  he  had  wasted 
both  his  time  and  his  troops,  and  penetrated  into  the  interior 
of  Bavaria,  in  order  to  draw  the  Elector  into  that  quartef 
for  the  defence  of  his  territories,  and  thus  to  strip  tlie  Da- 
nube of  its  defenders. 

The  whole  country,  as  fiar  as  Munich,  now  lay  open  to  the 
conqueror.  Mosburg,  Landshut,  and  the  whole  territory  of 
Freysinger,  submitted ;  nothing  could  resist  his  arms.  But 
if  he  met  with  no  regular  force  to  oppose  his  progress,  he  had 
to  contend  against  a  still  more  implacable  enemy  in  the  heart 
of  every  Bavarian — religious  fanaticism.  Soldiers  who  did 
not  believe  in  the  Pope  were,  in  this  country,  a  new  and  un- 
heard-of phenomenon;  the  blind  zeal  of  the  priests  repre- 
sented them  to  the  peasantry  as  monsters,  tiie  children  of 
hell,  and  their  leader  as  Antichrist.  No  wonder,  then,  if 
they  thought  themselves  released  from  all  the  ties  of  nature 
and  humanity  towards  this  brood  of  Satan,  and  justified  in 
committing  the  most  savage  atrocities  upon  them.  Woe  to  ' 
the  Swedish  soldier  who  fell  into  their  hands !  All  the  tor- 
ments which  inventive  malice  could  devise  were  exercised 
upon  these  unhappy  victims;  and  the  sight  of  their  mangled 
bodies  exasperated  the  army  to  a  fearful  retaliation.  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  alone,  sullied  the  lustre  of  his  heroic  charac- 
ter by  no  act  of  revenge;  and  the  aversion  which  the  Bava- 
rians felt  towards  his  religion,  far  from  making  him  depart 
from  the  obligations  of  humanity  towards  that  unfortunate 
people,  seemed  to  impose  upon  him  the  stricter  duty  to 
honour  his  religion  by  a  more  constant  clemency. 
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The  approach  of  the  king  spread  terror  and  consternation 
in  the  capital,  which,  stripped  of  its  defenders,  and  abandoned 
by  its  principal  inhabitants,  pla>ced  all  its  hopes  in  the  mag- . 
naninnty  of  the  conqueror.  By  an  unconditional  and  volun- . 
tary  surrender,  it  hoped  to  disarm  his  vengeance ;  and  sent 
deputies  even  to  Frankfort  to  lay  at  his  feet  the  keys  of  the 
city.  Strongly  as  the  king  might  have  been  tempted,  by  the 
inhumanity  of  the  Bavarians,  and  the  hostility  of  their  so- 
vereign, to  make  a  dreadful  use  of  the  rights  of  victory ; 
pressed  as  he  was  by  Germans  to  avenge  the  fate  of  Magde- 
burg on  the  capital  of  its  destroyer,  this  great  prince  scorned 
this  mean  revenge ;  and  the  very  helplessness  of  his  enemies 
disarmed  his  severity.  Contented  with  the  more  noble  tri- 
umph of  conducting  the  Palatine  Frederick  with  the  pomp  of; 
a  victor  into  the  very  palace  of  the  prince  who  had  been  the 
chief  instrument  of  his  ruin,  and  the  usurper  of  his  territo- 
ries, he  heightened  the  brilliancy  of  his  triumphal  entry  by 
the  brighter  splendour  of  moderation  and  clemency. 

The  King  found  in  Munich  only  a  forsaken  palace,  for  the 
Elector's  treasures  had  been  transported  to  Werfen.  The 
magnificence  of  the  building  astonished  him ;  and  he  asked 
the  guide  who  showed  the  apartments  who  was  the  architect. 
**  No  other,"  replied  he,  "  than  the  Elector  himself." — "  I 
wish,"  said  the  King,  "  I  had  this  architect  to  send  to  Stock-. 
holm."  "  That,"  he  was  answered,  "  the  architect  will  take 
care  to  prevent."  When  the  arsenal  was  examined,  they 
found  nothing  but  carriages,  stripped  of  their  cannon.  The 
latter  had  been  so  artfully  concealed  under  the  floor,  that 
no  traces  of  them  remained ;  and  but  for  the  treachery  of  a 
"workman,  the  deceit  would  not  have  been  detected.  "  Rise" 
up  from  the  dead,"  said  the  King,  "  and  come  to  judgment." 
The  floor  was  pulled  up,  and  140  pieces  of  cannon  discovered, 
some  of  extraordinary  calibre,  which  had  been  principally 
taken  in  the  Palatinate  and  Bohemia.  A  treasure  of  30,000 
gold  ducats,  concealed  in  one  of  the  largest,  completed  the 
pleasure  which  the  King  received  from  this  valuable  acqui- 
sition. 

A  far  more  welcome  spectacle  still  would  have  been  the 
Bavarian  army  itself ;  for  his  march  into  the  heart  of  Ba- 
varia had  been  undertaken  chiefly  with  the  view  of  luring 
them  from  their  entrenchments.     In  this  expectation  he  was 
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disappointed.  No  enemy  ap]^ared ;  no  entreaties,  however 
ui^ent,  on  the  part  of  his  subjects,  could  induce  the  Elector 
to.  risk  the  remainder  of  his  army  to  the  chances  of  a  battle. 
Shut  up  in  Batisbon,  he  awaited  the  reinforcements  which 
Wallenstein  was  bringing  from  Bohemia ;  and  endeavoured, 
in  the  mean  time,  to  amuse  his  enemy  and  keep  him  inac- 
tive, by  reviving  the  negociation  for  a  neutrality.  But  the 
Kings  distrust,  too  often  and  too  justly  excited  byliis  pre- 
vious conduct,  frustrated  this  design ;  and  the  intentional  de- 
lay of  Wallenstein  abandoned  Bavaria  to  the  Swedes. 

Thus  far  had  Gustavus  advanced  &om  victory  to  victory, 
without  meeting  with  an  enemy  able  to  cope  with  him.  A 
part  of  Bavaria  and  Swabia,  the  Bishoprics  of  Franconia,  the 
Lower  Palatinate,  and  the  Archbishopric  of  Mentz,  lay  con- 
quered in  his  rear.  An  uninterrupted  career  of  conquest  had 
conducted  him  to  the  threshold  of  Austria;  and  the  most 
Ibrilliant  success  had  fully  justified  the  plan  of  operations 
which  he  had  formed  after  the  battle  of  Breitenfeld.  If  he 
had  not  succeeded  to  his  wish  in  promoting  a  confederacy 
among  the  Protestant  States,  he  had  at  least  disarmed  or 
weakened  the  League,  carried  on  the  war  chiefly  at  its  ex- 
pense, lessened  the  Emperor  s  resources,  emboldened  the 
weaker  States,  and  while  he  laid  under  contribution  the 
allies  of  the  Emperor,  forced  a  way  through  their  territories 
into  Austria  itself.  Where  arms  were  unavailing,  the  greatest 
sonrice  was  rendered  by  the  friendship  of  the  free  cities, 
whose  affections  he  had  gained,  by  the  double  ties  of  policy 
and  religion ;  and,  as  long  as  he  should  maintain  his  supe- 
riority in  the  field,  he  might  reckon  on  every  thing  from 
their  zeal.  By  his  conquests  on  the  Rhine,  the  Spaniards 
were  cut  off  from  the  Lower  Palatinate,  even  if  the  state  of 
tke  war  in  the  Netherlands  left  them  at  liberty  to  interfere 
in  the  affairs  of  Germany.  The  Duke  of  Lorraine,  too,  after 
his  unfortunate  campaign,  had  been  glad  to  adopt  a  neu- 
trality. Even  the  numerous  garrisons  he  had  left  behind 
him,  in  his  progress  through  Germany,  had  not  diminished 
his  army ;  and,  fresh  and  vigorous  as  when  he  first  began  his 
march,  he  now  stood  in  the  centre  of  Bavaria,  determined  and  ' 
prepared  to  carry  the  war  into  the  heart  of  Austria.  '' 

While  Gustavus  Adolphus  thus  maintained  his  superiority 
within  the  empire,  fortune,  in  another  quarter,  had  been  no 
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less  favourable  to  kis  ally,  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  By  tlie 
arrangement  coneeited  between  these  princes  at  Halle,  after 
ihe  battle  of  Leipzig,  the  conquest  of  Bohemia  was  intrusted 
to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  while  the  King  reserved  for  hims^ 
the  attack  upon  the  territories  of  the  League.  The  "ftnst 
fruits  'which  the  Elector  reaped  from  the  battle  of  Breiten- 
feld,  was  the  reconquCBt  of  Leipzig,  which  was  shortly  fol- 
lowed by  the  expulsion  of  the  Austrian  garrisons  from  th»«ii- 
tire  circle.  Beinforced  by  the  troops  who  deserted  to  hfkn 
from  the  hostile   garrisons,  the  Saxon  General,  An^ekm, 

inarched  towards  Lusada,  which  had  been  overrun  by  an 
Imperial  General,  Rudolph  von  Tiefenbach,  in  order  to  cli«s- 
tise  the  Elector  for  embracing  the  cause  of  the  enemy,  fie 
had  already  commenced  in  this  weakly  defended  province  ^e 
usual  course  of  devastation,  taken  several  towns,  and  teni- 

'"fied  Dresden  itself  by  his  approach,  when  his  destructive  fto- 
gress  was  suddenly  stopped,  by  an  express  mandate  from  the 
Emperor  to  spare  the  possessions  of  the  King  of  Saxony. 

Ferdinand  had  perceived  too  late  the  errors  of  that  policy* 
which  reduced  the  Elector  of  Saxony  to  extr^nities,  and  te- 
dbly  driven  this  powerful  monarch  into  an  alliance  "^Rrith 
Sweden.  By  moderation,  equally  ill-timed,  be  now  mdHid 
to  repair  if  possible  the  consequences  of  his  haugfatiiieiB ; 
and  Uius  committed  a  second  error  in  endeavouring  to  ve- 
pair  the  first.  To  deprive  his  enemy  of  so  powerful  an 
ally,  he  had  opened,  through  the  intervention  of  Spam,  a  ne- 
godation  with  the  Elector;  and  in  order  to  facilitate  an  -  ac- 
commodation, Tiefenbadi  was  ordered  immediately  to  retise 
frcon  Saxony.  But  these  concessions  of  the  Emperor,  fiur 
from  producing  the  desired  effect,  only  revealed  to  the  Elec- 
tor the  embarrassment  of  his  adversary  and  his  own  import- 
ance, and  emboldened  him  the  more  to  prosecute  the  advan- 
tages he  had  already  obtained.  How  could  he,  moreover, 
without  becoming  chargeable  with  the  most  shameful  ingm- 
titude,   abandon  an  ally  to  whom  he  had  given  the  most 

-  Bolenm  assurances  of  fidelity,  and  to  whom  he  was  indebted 
for  the  preservation  of  his  dominions,  and  even  of  his  Elec- 
toral dimity? 

The  Saxon  army,  now  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  masoh- 
ing  into  Lusatia,  advanced  towards  Bohemia,  where  a  combin- 
ation of  favourable  circomstanees  seemed  to  ensure  them  an 
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msy  yhsUaj.    In  this  kingdom,  the  first  scene  of  this  fatal 
war,  i^e  flames  of  dissension  still  smouldered  beneath  the 
-ashes,  i^hile  the  disoontent  of  the  inhabitants  was  fomented 
by  daily  acts  of  oppression  and  tyranny.     On  every  side,  this 
tmfortonate  comitry  showed  signs  of  a  mournful  change. 
'Whole  districts  had  changed  their  proprietors,  and  groaned 
nbder  the  hated  yoke  of  Roman  Cawolic  masters,  whom  the 
•lavour  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Jesuits  had  enriched  with  the 
plunder  and  possessicois  of  the  exiled  Protestants.     Oth^cs, 
takiBg  advantage  themselves  of  the  general  distress,  had  pur- 
ehased,  at  a  low  rate,  the  confiscated  estates.    The  blood  of 
iihe  most  eminent  champons  of  liberty  had  been  shed  upon 
the  scaffold ;  and  sueh  as  by  a  timely  flight  avoided  that  fate, 
were  wandering  in  misery  far  from  their  native  land,  while 
the  obsequious  slaves  of  despotism  enjoyed  their  patrimony. 
*  BtUl  more  insupportable  than  the  oppression  of  these  petty 
tyrants,  was  the  restraint  of  conscience  which  was  imposed 
without  distinction  on  all  the  Protestants  of  that  kingdom. 
No  external  danger,  no  oppoaidon  on  the  part  of  the  nation, 
niot  even  the  fearful,  however  stead&st,  lessons  of  past  expe- 
rience, could  check  in  the  Jesuits  the  rage  of  proselytism : 
where  fair  means  were  ineffectual,  recourse  was  had  to  mili- 
tary force  to  brmg  the  delucUd  wanderers  within  the  pale  of 
the  churdi.     The  inhabitants  of  Joachimsthal,  on  the  fron- 
tiers between  Bcdiemia  and  Meissen,  were  the  chief  sufferers 
from  this  violence.    Two  imperial  commissaries,  accompanied 
by  as  many  Jesuits,  and  supported  bv  fifteen  musketeers, 
made  6hdr  appearance  in  this  peaceful  valley  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  the  heretics.    Where  the  rhetoric  of  the  former 
was  ineffectual,  the  forcibly  quartering  the  latter  upon  the 
houses,  and  threats  of  banishment  and  fines  were  tried. 
But  on  this  occasion,  the  good  cause  prevailed,  and  the  bold 
resistance  of  this  small  district  compelled  the  Emperor  dis- 
gracefully to  recall  his  mandate  of  conversion.     The  example 
of  the  coiirt  had,  however,  afforded  a  precedent  to  the  Eoman 
Catholics  of  the  empire,  and  seemea  to  justify  every  act  of 
oppression  which  their  insolence  tempted  them  to  wreak 
upon  the  Protestants.     It  is  not  surprismg,  then,  if  this  per- 
secuted party  was  favourable  to  a  revolution,  and  saw  with 
-pleasure  their  deliverers  on  Hne  frontiers. 

The  SaaiLon  army  was  already  on  its  march  towards  Prague ; 
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the  imperial  garrisons  eveiywhere  retired  before  tbems 
Schloeckenau,  Tetscheii,  Aussig,  Leutmeritz,  sooft  fell  kito 
the  enemy's  hands,  and  every  Boman  Catholic  place  ^vas  ftbatif 
doned  to  plunder.  Consternation  seized  all  the  Papists  of  the 
Empire ;  and  conscious  of  the  outrages  which  they  themselves 
tad  committed  on  the  Protestants,  they  did  not  venture*^  to 
abide  the  vengeful  arrival  of  a  Protestant  army.  All  the 
Boman  Catholics,  who  had  anything  to  lose,  fled  hastily  froni 
the  country  to  the  capital,  which  again  they  presently  aban- 
doned. Prague  was  unprepared  for  an  attack,  and  wfi«  too 
weakly  garrisoned  to  sustain  a  long  siege.  Too  late  had  the 
Emperor  resolved  to  despatch  Field-Marshal  Tiefenbueh  to 
the  defence  of  this  capital.  Before  the  imperial  orders  oo^ld 
reach  the  head-quarters  of  that  general,  in  Silesia,  the  Saxoni 
were  already  close  to  Prague,  the  Protestant  inhabitants  of 
which  showed  little  zeal,  while  the  weakness  of  the  garri^n 
left  no  room  to  hope  a  long  resistance.  In  this  fearful  state 
of  embarrassment,  the  Boman  Catholics  of  Prague  looked  for 
security  to  Wallenstein,  who  now  lived  in  that  city  as  a  pri- 
-vate  individual.  But  far  from  lending  his  military  experi- 
ence, and  the  weight  of  his  name,  towards  its  defence,  he 
seized  the  favourable  opportunity  to  satiate  his  thirst  ^or 
revenge.  If  he  did  not  actually  invite  the  Saxons  to 
Prague,  at  least  his  conduct  facilitated  its  capture.  Though 
unprepared,  the  town  might  still  hold  out  until  EFacoours 
could  arrive ;  and  an  imperial  colonel.  Count  Maradas,  showed 
serious  intentions  of  undertaldng  its  defence.  But  without  com- 
mand and  authority,  and  having  no  support  but  his  own  zeal 
and  courage,  he  did  not  dare  to  venture  upon  such  a  step 
.without  the  advice  of  a  superior.  He  therefore  consulted  the 
:  Duke  of  Friedland,  whose  approbation  might  supply  the  want 
of  authority  from  the  Emperor,  and  to  whom  the  Bohemian 
generals  were  referred  by  an  express  edict  of  the  court  in 
file  last  extremity.  He,  however,  artfully  excused  himself, 
^  on  the  plea  of  holding  no  official  appointment,  and  his  long 
retirement  from  the  political  world ;  while  he  weakened  the 
resolution  of  the  subalterns  by  the  scruples  which  he  sug- 
gested, and  painted  in  the  strongest  colours.  At  last,  to 
render  the  consternation  general  and  complete,  he  quitted 
the  capital  with  his  whole  court,  however  little  he  had  to  fear 
from  its  capture ;  and  the  city  was  lost,  because,  by  hii  de- 
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p^ure,  hd  fihowed  that  he  despaired  of  ite  safetj.  His 
example  was  followed  by  all  the  Roman  Catholic  nobility,  the 
ge^iei^s  with  their  troops,  the  clergy,  and  all  the  officers  of 
file  «rown.  All  night  the  people  were  employed  in  sav- 
ing their  persons  and  effects.  The  roads  to  Vienna  were 
crowded  with  fugitives,  who  scarcely  recovered  from  their 
eonsternation  till  they  reached  the  imperial  city.  Maradas 
himself,  despairing  of  the  safety  of  Prague,  followed  the  rest, 
and  led  his  small  detachment  to  Tabor,  where  he  awaited  the 
<Bv«nt. 

Profound  silence  reigned  in  Prague,  when  the  Saxons  next 
mor!ning  appeared  before  it ;  no  preparations  were  made  for 
defence ;  not  a  single  shot  from  the  walls  announced  an  in- 
tention of  resistance.  On  the  contrary,  a  crowd  of  spectators 
from:  the  town,  allured  by  curiosity,  came  flocking  round,  to 
beboM  the  foreign  army;  and  the  peaceful  confidence  with 
which  they  advanced,  resembled  a  friendly  salutation,  more 
than  a  hostile  reception.  From  the  concurrent  reports  of 
these  people,  the  Swedes  learned  that  the  town  had  been 
deserted  by  the  troops,  and  that  the  government  had  fled  to 
Budweiss.  This  unexpected  and  inexplicable  absence  of 
resistance  excited  Amheim's  distrust  the  more,  as  the  speedy 
approach  of  the  Silesiau  succours  was  no  secret  to  him,  and  as 
hj6  knew  that  the  Saxon  army  was  too  indifferently  provided 
with  materials  for  undertaking  a  siege,  and  by  far  too  weak  in 
numbers  to  attempt  to  take  the  place  by  storm.  Apprehensive 
of  stratagem,  he  redoubled  his  vigilance ;  and  he  continued  in 
this  conviction  until  Wallenstein's  house-steward,  whom  he 
discovered  among  the  crowd,  confirmed  to  him  this  intelli- 
gence. *'  The  town  is  ours  without  a  blow ! "  exclaimed  he 
in  astonishment  to  his  officers,  and  immediately  summoned  it 
by  a  trumpeter. 

•  The  citizens  of  Prague,  thus  shamefully  abandoned  by  tlieir 
defenders,  had  long  taken  their  resolution ;  all  that  they  had 
to  do  was  to  secure  their  properties  and  liberties  by  an  ad- 
vantageous capitulation.  No  sooner  was  the  treaty  signed  by 
the  Saxon  general,  in  his  master  s  name,  than  the  gates  were 
opened,  without  farther  opposition;  and  upon  the  llth  of 
November,  1631,  the  army  made  their  triumphal  entry.  The 
Elector  soon  after*  followed  in  person,  to  receive  the  homage 
of  those  whom  he  had  newly  taken  under  his  protection ;  for 
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it  ^was  only  in  the  character  of  protector  that  the  three  towns 
of  Prague  had  surrendered  to  hiro.  Their  allegiance  to  the 
Aostrian  monarchy  was  not  to  be  dissolved  by  ^e  step  they 
had  taken.  In  proportion  as  the  Papists'  apprehensions  of 
reprisals  on  the  part  of  the  Protestants  had  been  exaggerated, 
80  Tms  their  surprise  great  at  the  moderation  of  the  Elector, 
and  the  discipline  of  his  troops.  Field-Marshal  Amheim 
plainly  evinced,  on  this  occasion,  his  respect  for  Wallenstein. 
Not  content  with  sparing  his  estates  on  his  march,  he  now  • 
placed  guards  over  his  palace,  in  Prague,  to  prevent  the 
plunder  of  any  of  his  effects.  The  Roman  Catholics  of  the 
town  were  allowed  the  fullest  liberty  of  conscienee ;  and  of  all  * 
the  churches  they  had  wrested  from  the  Protestants,  four  only 
were  now  taken  back  from  them.  From  this  general  indulg- 
ence, none  were  excluded  but  the  Jesuits,  who  were. generally 
considered  as  the  authors  of  all  past  grievances,  and  thus 
banished  the  kingdom. 

John  George  belied  not  the  submission  and  dependence 
with  which  the  terror  of  the  imjjerial  name  inspired  him; 
nor  did  he  indulge  at  Prague,  in  a  course  of  conduct  which 
would  assuredly  be  retaliated  upon  himself  in  Dresden,  by 
imperial  generals,  such  as  Tilly  or  Wallenstein.  He  carefully 
distinguished  between  the  enemy  with  whom  he  was  at  war, 
and  the  head  of  the  Empire,  to  whom  he  owed  obedience. 
He  did  not  venture  to  touch  the  household  furniture  of  the 
latter,  while,  without  scruple,  he  appropriated  and  transported 
to  Dresden  the  cannon  of  the  former.  He  did  not  take  up  his 
residence  in  the  imperial  palace,  but  the  house  of  Lichtenstein; 
too  modest  to  use  the  apartments  of  one  whom  he  had  deprived ' 
of  a  kingdom.  Had  this  trait  been  related  of  a  great  man 
and  a  hero,  it  would  irresistibly  excite  our  admiration ;  but 
the  character  of  this  prince  leaves  us  in  doubt  whether  this 
moderation  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  a  noble  self-command,  or 
to  the  littleness  of  a  weak  mind,  which  even  good  fortune 
could  not  embolden,  and  liberty  itself  could  not  strip  of  its 
habituated  fetters. 

The  surrender  of  Prague,  which  was  quickly  followed  by 
that  of  most  of  the  other  towns,  effected  a  great  and  sudden 
change  in  Bohemia.  Many  of  the  Protestant  nobility,  who 
had  hitherto  been  wandering  about  in  misery,  now  returned 
to  their  native  country ;  and  Count  Thum,  the  famous  author 
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of  the  Bohemian  insurrection,  enj(^ed  the  triumph  of  re* 
turning  as  a  conqueror  to  the  scene  of  his  crime  and  his  con* 
demnation.  Over  the  yery  bridge  where  the  heads  of  his 
adherents,  exposed  to  view^  held  out  a  fearful  picture  of  the- 
fate  vrhich  had  threatened  himself,  he  now  made  his  triumphal 
entry.;  and  to  remove  these  ghastly  olrjects  vma  his  first  care. 
The  exiles  again  took  possession  of  their  properties,  Trithout 
thinking  of  recompensing  for  the  purchase  money  the  present, 
possessors,  who  had  mostly  taken  to  flight  Even  though 
they  had  received  a  price  for  their  estates,  they  seized  on 
every  thing  which  had  once  been  their  own ;  and  many  had. 
reason  to  rejoice  at  the  economy  of  the  late  possessors.  The 
lands  and  cattle  had  greatly  improved  in  their  hands ;  the 
apartments  were  now  decorated  with  the  most  costly  furniture ; 
tho  cellars,  which  had  been  left  empty,  were  richly  filled ;  the 
fitahles  supplied ;  the  magazines  stored  with  provisions.  But 
dbtrusting  the  constancy  of  that  good  fortune,  which  had  so 
unexpectedly  smiled  upon  them,  they  hastened  to  get  quit  of 
these  insecure  possessions,  and  to  convert  their  immoveable 
into  transferable  property. 

The  presence  of  the  Saxons  inspired  all  the  Protestants  of 
the  kingdom  with  courage;  and,  both  in  the  country  and 
the  capital,  crowds  flocked  to  the  newly  opened  Protestant 
churches.  Many,  whom  fear  alone  had  retained  in  their 
adherence  to  Popery,  now  openly  professed  the  new  doctrine ; 
and  many  of  the  late  converts  to  Boman  Catholicism  gladly 
renounced  a  compulsory  persuasion,  to  follow  the  earlier  con* 
Tietion  of  their  conscience.  All  the  moderation  of  the  new 
regency,  could  not  restrain  the  manifestation  of  that  just 
displeasure,  which  this  persecuted  people  felt  against  their 
oppressors.  They  made  a  fearful  and  cruel  use  of  their 
newly  recovered  rights;  and,  in  many  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, their  hatred  of  the  religion  which  they  had  been 
compelled  to  profess,  could  be  satiated  only  by  the  blood  of  its 
adherents. 

Meantime  the  succours  which  the  imperial  generals,  Goetz 
and  Tiefenbach,  were  conducting  from  Silesia,  had  entered 
Bohemia,  where  they  were  joined  by  some  of  Tilly's  regi- 
ments, from  the  Upper  PaJatinate.  In  order  to  disperse 
tiiem  before  they  should  receive  any  further  reinforcement, 
Amheim  advanced  with  part  of  his  army  from  Prague,  and 
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made  a  vigorous  attack  on  their  entrenchments  near  Limbtti:g» 
on  the  Elbe.  After  a  severe  action,  not  without  great  1qs9«  h^ 
drove  the  enemj  from  their  fortified  camp,  and  forced  them^ 
by  his  heavy  fire,  to  recross  the  Elbe,  and  to  destroy  the 
bridge  which  they  had  built  over  that  river.  Nevertheless,  tba 
Imperialists  obtained  the  advantage  in  several  skirmishes,  apcl 
the  Groats  pushed  their  incursions  to  the  very  gates  of  Prague. . 
Brilliant  and  promising  as  the  opening  of  the  Bohemian  cam- 
paign had  been,  the  issue  by  no  means  satisfied  the  expecta- 
tions of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  Instead  of  vigorously  following 
up  their  advantages,  by  forcing  a  passage  to  the  Swedish  army 
through  the  conquered  country,  and  then,  in  conjunction  with 
it,  attackiug  the  imperial  power  in  its  centre,  they  weakened 
themselves  in  a  war  of  skirmishes,  in  which  they  were  not 
always  successful,  while  they  lost  the  time  which  should  have 
been  devoted  to  greater  undertakings.  But  the  Elector's  sub- 
sequent conduct  betrayed  the  motives  which  had  prevented 
him  from  pushing  his  advantage  over  the  Emperor,  aad  by 
consbtent  measures  promoting  the  plans  of  the  King  of 

/^g,,^N^rhe  Emperor  had  now  lost  the  greater  part  of  Bohemia, 
I  yJIr^sA  the  Saxons  were  advancing  against  Austria,  while  tho 
/  Swedish  monarch  was  rapidly  moving  to  the  same  point 
through  Franconia,  Swabia,  and  Bavaria.  A  long  war  had 
exhausted  the  strength  of  the  Austrian  monarchy,  wasted  the 
country,  and  diminished  its  armies.  The  renown  of  its  victo- 
ries was  no  more,  as  well  as  the  confidence  inspired  by.  con- 
stant success ;  its  troops  had  lost  the  obedience  and  discipline 
to  which  those  of  the  Swedish  monarch  owed  all  their  supe- 
riority in  the  field.  The  confederates  of  the  Emperor  were 
disarmed,  or  their  fidelity  shaken  by  the  danger  which 
threatened  themselves.  Even  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  Austria's 
most  powerful  ally,  seemed  disposed  to  yield  to  tlie  seductive 
proposition  of  neutrality;  while  his  suspicious  alliance  with 
France  had  long  been  a  subject  of  apprehension  to  the  Em- 
peror. The  bishops  of  Wurtzburg  and  Bamberg,  the  Elector 
of  Mentz,  and  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  were  either  expelled 
from  their  territories,  or  threatened  with  immediate  attack ; 
Treves  had  placed  itself  under  the  protection  of  France.  The 
bravery  of  the  Hollanders  gave  full  employment  to  the  Spanish 
arms  in  the  Netherlands;  while  Gustavus  had  driven  them 
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'^bm^  Rhine:  Poland  was  still  fettered  by  the  truce  which 
i^hsisted  between  that  country  and  Sweden.  The  Hungarian 
-Ihmtierwas  threatened  by  the  Transylvanian  Prince,  Ragotsky, 
i^  successor  of  Bethlem  Gabor,  and  the  inheritor  of  his  restless 
:^ind ;  while  the  Porte  was  making  great  preparation  to  pro- 
%t  by  the  feyourable  conjuncture  for  aggression.  Most  of  the 
Protestant  states,  encouraged  by  their  protector's  success, 
were  openly  and  actively  declaring  against  the  Emperor. 
All  the  resources  which  had  been  obtained  by  the  violent 
«nd  oppressive  extortions  of  Tilly  and  Wallenstein  were 
exhausted ;  all  these  depdts,  magazines,  and  rallying-points, 
were  now  lost  to  the  Emperor ;  and  the  war  could  no  longer 
be  carried  on  as  before  at  the  cost  of  others.  To  complete 
his  ismbarrassment,  a  dangerous  insurrection  broke  out  in  the 
tenitoiy  of  the  Ens,  where  the  ill-timed  religious  aseal  of  the 
government  had  provoked  the  Protestants  to  resistance ;  and 
thxxS  fenaticism  lit  its  torch  within  the  empire,  while  a  foreign 
enemy  was  already  on  its  frontier.  After  so  long  a  con" 
tinuance  of  good  fortime,  such  brilliant  victories  and  ex- 
tensive conquests,  such  fruitless  effusion  of  blood,  the  Em- 
peror saw  himself  a  second  time  on  the  brink  of  that  abyss, 
into  which  he  was  so  near  falling  at  the  commencement  of 
his  reign.  If  Bavaria  should  embrace  the  neutrality;  if 
Saxony  should  resist  the  tempting  offers  he  had  held  out; 
and  fVance  resolve  to  attack  the  Spanish  power  at  the  same 
time  in  the  Netherlands,  in  Italy  and  in  Catalonia,  the  ruin 
of  Austria  would  be  complete ;  the  allied  powers  would  divide 
its  le^ils,  and  the  political  system  of  Germany  would  undeigo 
a  total  change. 

The  chain  of  these  disasters  began  with  the  battle  of 
Breitenfeld,  the  unfortunate  issue  of  which  plainly  revealed 
the  long  decided  decline  of  the  Austrian  power,  whose 
weakness  had  hitherto  been  concealed  under  the  dazzling 
glitter  of  a  grand  name.  The  chief  cause  of  the  Swedes* 
fluperiority  in  the  field,  was  evidently  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
unlimited  x)ower  of  their  leader,  who  concentrated  in  himself 
the  whole  strength  of  his  party ;  and,  unfettered  in  his  en- 
terprises by  any  higher  authority,  was  complete  master  of 
every  favourable  opportunity,  could  control  all  his  means  to 
the  accomplishment  of  his  ends,  and  was  responsible  to  none 
but  himself.     But  since  Wallenstein*s  dismissal,  and  Tilly's 
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defeat,  tbe  very  reverse  of  this  course  was  pursued  by  the  i 
Emperor  and  the  League.    The  generals  wanted  authority 
over  their  troops,  and  liberty  of  acting  at  their  discretion  ;,* 
the  soldiers  were  deficient  in  discipline  and  obedience ;  thej 
scattered  corps  in  combined  operation;  the  states  in  attaohr 
ment  to  the  cause;  the  leaders  in  Imrmony  among  thern^^ 
selves,  in  quickness  to  resolve,  and   firmness  to  execute. 
What  gave  the  £m:peror's  enemy  so  decided  an  advantage, 
over  him,  was  not  so  much  their  superior  power,  as  their 
masmer  of  using  it.    The  League  and  the  Emperor  did  not.. 
want  means,  but  a  mind  capable  of  directing  them  with  eneri^ 
and  e£fect.     Even  had  Count  Tilly  not  lost  his  old  renown, 
distrust  of  Bavaria  would  not  allow  the  Emperor  to  place  the  >. 
fate  of  Austrift  in  the  hands  of  one  who  had  never  concealed 
his  attainment  to  the  Bavarian  Elector.    The  urgent  want 
which  Ferdinand  felt,  was  for  a  general  possessed  of  sufficient 
experience  to  form  and  to  oomxhand  an  army,  and  willing^  at . 
the  same  time  to  dedicate  his  services,  with  blind  devotion» 
to  the  Austrian  monarchy. 

This  choice  now  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Emperor*s 
privy  council,  and  divided  the  opinions  of  its  members.  In 
order  to  oppose  one  monarch  to  another,  and  by  the  presence 
of  their  sovereign  to  animate  the  courage  of  the  troops,  Fer- 
dinand, in  the  ardour  of  the  moment,  had  offered  himself  to. 
be  the  leader  of  his  army ;  but  little  trouble  was  required  to 
overturn  a  resolution  which  was  the  offspring  of  despair  alone, 
and  which  yielded  at  once  to  calm  reflection.  But  the  situation 
which  his  dignity,  and  the  duties  of  administration,  prevented, 
the  Emperor  from  holding,  might  be  filled  by  his  son,  a  youth., 
of  talents  and  bravery,  and  of  whom  the  subjects  of  Austria 
had  already  formed  great  expectations.  Called  by  his  birth 
to  the  defence  of  a  monarchy,  of  whose  crowns  he  wore  two 
already,  Ferdinand  III.,  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
united,  with  the  natural  dignity  of  heir  to  the  throne,  the 
respect  of  the  army,  and  the  attachment  of  the  people,  whose 
eo-operation  wa£k  indispensable  to  him  in  the  conduct  of  the 
war.  None  but  the  beloved  heir  to  the  crown  could  venture 
to  impose  new  burdens  on  a  people  already  severely  oppressed; 
his  personid  presence  with  Uie  army  could  alone  suppress  the 
pernicious  jealousies  of  the  several  leaders,  and  by  ibe  influ- 
ence  of  his  name,  restore  the  neglected  discipline  of  the  troopB> 
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to  its  former  rigour.  If  so  joang  a  leader  was  devoid  of  the 
matoritj  of  judgment,  prudence,  and  military  experience, 
miiieh  practice  idone  could  impart,  this  deficiency  might  be^ 
sfi^plied  by  a  judicious  choice  of  counsellors  and  assistants; 
vflio,  under  the  cover  of  his  name,  might  be  vested  with 
aiqmme  authority. 

But  plausible  as  were  the  arguments  with  which  a  part  of' 
the  ministry  supported  this  plan,  it  was  met  by  difficulties  ^ 
not  less  serious,  arising  from  the  distrust,  perhaps  even 
tke  jealousy,  of  the  Emperor,  and  also  from  the  desperate 
state  of  affairs.     How  dangerous  was  it  to  entrust  the  &te  of 
the  monarchy  to  a  youth,  who  was  himself  in  need  of  counsel 
and  support !    How  hazardous  to  oppose  to  the  greatest  gene- 
nl  of  his  age,  a  tyro,  whose  fitness  for  so  important  a  post 
had  never  yet  been  tested  by  experience;  whose  name,  as  yet 
unknown  to  fame,  was  far  too  powerless  to  inspire  a  dispL- 
lited  army  with  the  assurance  of  future  victory !     What  a 
new  burden  on  the  country,  to  support  the  state   a  royal, 
leader  was  required  to  maintain,  and  which  the  prejudices  of 
the  age  considered  as  inseparable  from  his  presence  with  the. 
army !     How  serious  a  consideration  for  the  pnnce  himself, 
to  commence  his  political  career,  with  an  office  which  must 
make  him  the  scoui^e  of  his  people,  and  the  oppressor  of  the 
territories  which  he  was  hereafter  to  rule. 
^  But  not  only  was  a  general  to  be  found  for  the  army ;  an 
axmj  must  also  be  found  for  the  general.     Since  the  com- . 
palsory  resignation  of  Wallenstein,  t£e  Emperor  had  defended 
idmself  more  by  the  assistance  of  Bavaria  and  the  League, 
than  by  his  own  armies;    and  it  was  this  dependence  on 
equivocal  allies,  which  he  was  endeavouring  to  escape,  by  the . 
appointment  of  a  general  of  his  own.     But  what  possibility 
was  there  of  raising  an  army  out  of  nothing,  without  the  all* 
powerful  aid  of  gold,  and  the  inspiriting  name  of  a  victorious . 
ebmmander;    above  all,  an  army  which,  by  its  discipline, 
warlike  ^irit,  and  activity,  should  be  fit  to  cope  with  the 
ei^rienced  troops  of  the  northern  conqueror?    In  all  Europe, 
there  was  but  one  man  equal  to  this,  and  that  one  had  been 
mortally  a£&onted. 

The  moment  had  at  last  arrived,  when  more  than  ordinary 
satisfaction  was  to  be  done  to  the  wounded  pride  of  the  Duke 
of  Friedland.     Fate  itself  had  been  his  avenger,  and  an  un- 
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broken  chain  of  disasters,  which  had  assailed  Austria  from  Ihe 
day  of  his  dismissal,  had  wrun^  from  the  Emperor  tlie  humi* 
liating  confession,  that  with  this  general  he  had  lost  his  light 
arm.  Every  defeat  of  his  troops  opened  afresh  this  wound; 
every  town  which  he  lost,  revived  in  the  mind  of  the  deceived 
monarch  the  memory  of  his  own  weakness  and  ingratitude^ 
It  would  have  been  well  for  him,  if,  in  the  offended  general, 
he  had  only  lost  a  leader  of  his  troops,  and  a  defeuder  of  his 
dominions ;  but  he  was  destined  to  find  in  him  an  enemy,  and 
the  most  dangerous  of  all,  since  he  was  least  armed  against 
the  stroke  of  treason. 

Bemoved  from  the  theatre  of  war,  and  condemned  to  irksome 
inaction,  while  his  rivals  gathered  laurels  on  the  field  of  gloiy, 
the  haughty  duke  had  beheld  these  changes  of  fortune  wiUjL 
affected  composure,  and  concealed,  under  a  glittering  and 
theatrical  pomp,  the  dark  designs  of  his  restless  genius.  Tom 
by  burning  passions  within,  wlule  all  without  bespoke  calmness 
and  indifference,  he  brooded  over  projects  of  ambition  and 
revenge,  and  slowly,  but  surely,  advanced  towards  his  end. 
All  that  he  owed  to  the  Emperor  was  effiaced  from  his  mind; 
what  he  himself  had  done  for  the  Emperor  was  imprinted  in 
burning  characters  on  his  memory.  To  his  insatiable  thirst 
for  power,  the  Emperor's  ingratitude  was  welcome,  as  it  seemed 
to  tear  in  pieces  the  record  of  past  favours,  to  absolve  him  froi^ 
every  obligation  towards  his  former  benefactor.  Ir^.  the  dis- 
guise of  a  righteous  retaliation,  the  projects  dictated  by  hi^ 
ambition  now  appeared  to  him  just  and  pure.  In  proportion 
as  the  external  circle  of  his  operations  was  narrowed,  the 
world  of  hope  expanded  before  him,  and  his  dreamy  imagina- 
tion revelled  in  boundless  projects,  which,  in  any  mind  but 
such  as  his,  madness  alone  could  have  given  birth  to.  His 
services  had  raised  him  to  the  proudest  height  which  it  was 
possible  for  a  man,  by  his  own  efforts,  to  attain.  Fortune  had 
denied  him  nothing  which  the  subject  and  the  citizen  could 
lawfully  enjoy.  Till  the  moment  of  his  dismissal,  his  de- 
mands had  met  with  no  refusal,  his  ambition  had  met  with  no 
check ;  but  the  blow  which,  at  the  diet  of  Eatisbon,  humbled 
him,  showed  him  the  difference  between  original  and  deputed 
power,  the  distance  between  the  subject  and  his  sovereign. 
Boused  from  the  intoxication  of  his  own  greatness  by  tibia 
sudden  reverse  of  fortune,  he  compared  the  authority  which  he 
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Jiad  possessect,  with  that  which  had  deprived  him  of  it ;  and 
his  ambition  marked  the  steps  which  it  had  yet  to  sormomit 
hpcn  the  ladder  of  fortune.  From  the  moment  he  had  so 
bitterly  experienced  the  weight  of  sovereign  power,  his  efforts 
were  directed  to  attain  it  for  himself ;  the  wrong  which  he 
himself  had  suffered  made  him  a  robber.  Had  he  not  been  ' 
outraged  by  injustice,  he  might  have  obediently  moved  in  his 
orbit  round  the  miyesty  of  the  throne,  satisfied  with  the  gloiy 
^f  bemg  the  brightest  of  its  satellites.  It  was  only  when 
violently  forced  from  its  sphere,  that  his  wandering  star  threw 
in  disorder  the  system  to  which  it  belonged,  and  came  in 
destructive  collision  with  its  sun. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  had  overrun  the  north  of  Germany; 
one  place  after  another  was  lost ;  and  at  Leipzig,  the  flower 
of  the  Austrian  army  had  fallen.  The  intelligence  of  this 
defeat  soon  reached  the  ears  of  Wallenstein,  who,  in  the  re* 
tired  obscurity  of  a  private  station  in  Pn^e,  contemplated 
from  a  calm  distance  the  tumult  of  war.  The  news,  which 
filled  the  breasts  of  the  Roman  Catholics  with  dismay,  an- 
nounced to  him  the  return  of  greatness  and  good  fortune. 
For  him  was  Gustavus  Adolphus  labouring.  Scarce  had  the 
king  begun  to  gain  reputation  by  his  exploits,  when  Wallen- 
stein lost  not  a  moment  to  court  his  friendship,  tgid  to  make 
Common  cause  with  this  successful  enemy  of  Austria.  The 
banisheu  Count  Thum,  who  had  long  entered  the  service 
of  Sweden,  undertook  to  convey  Wallenstein's  congratulations 
to  the  king,  and  to  invite  him  to  a  close  alliance  with  the 
duke.  Wallenstein  required  16,000  men  from  the  king;  and 
with  these,  and  the  troops  he  himself  engaged  to  raise,  he 
undertook  to  conquer  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  to  surprise 
Vienna,  and  drive  his  master,  the  Emperor,  before  him  into 
Italy.  Strong  as  was  this  unexpected  proposition,  its  extra- 
vagant promises  were  naturally  (^culated  to  excite  suspicion. 
Gustavus  Adolphus  was  too  good  a  judge  of  merit  to  reject 
with  coldness  the  offers  of  one  who  might  be  so  important  a 
friend.  But  when  Wallenstein,  encouraged  by  the  favourable 
reception  of  his  first  message,  renewed  it  after  the  battle  of 
Breitenfeld,  and  pressed  for  a  decisive  answer,  the  prudent 
monarch  hesitated  to  trust  his  reputation  to  the  chimerical 
projects  of  so  daring  an  adventurer,  and  to  commit  so  large  a 
force  to  the  honesty  of  a  man  who  felt  no  shame  in  openly 
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avoYmig  himself  a  traitor.  He  excused  himself,  therefore,  mi 
the  plea  of  the  weakness  of  his  army,  which,  if  diminished  hy 
80  large  a  detachment,  would  certainly  suffer  in  its  mftvoh 
through  the  empire ;  and  thus,  perhaps,  hy  excess  of  caiitiofi, 
lost  an  opportunity  of  putting  an  immediate  end  to  the  war. 
He  after^ratds  endeavoured  to  renew  the  negociation ;-  i»it  the 
faVdorahle  moment  was  past,  and  Wallenstein*s  offended  pride 
never  forgave  the  first  neglect. 

But  the  king's  hesitation,  perhaps,  only  accelerated  the 
hreach,  which  their  characters  made  inevitable  sooner  or  later. 
Both  framed  by  nature  to  give  laws,  not  to  receive  them, 
they  could  not  long  have  co-operated  in  an  enterprise,  which 
eminently  demanded  mutual  submission  and  sacrifices.  Wal- 
lenstein  was  nothing  where  he  was  not  everything;  he  nmst 
either  act  with  unlimited  power,  or  not  at  all.  So  cordially, 
too,  did  Gustavus  dislike  control,  that  he  had  almost  re- 
nounced his  advantageous  alliance  vdth  France,  because. it 
threatened  to  fetter  his  ovm  independent  judgment  Wallen- 
stein  was  lost  to  a  party,  if  he  could  not  lead ;  the  latter  was, 
if  possible,  still  less  disposed  to  obey  the  instructions  of 
another.  If  the  pretensions  of  a  rival  would  be  so  irksome  to 
the  Duke  of  Friedland,  in  the  conduct  of  combined  operations, 
in  the  division  of  the  spoil  they  would  be  insupportable.  The 
proud  monarch  might  condescend  to  accept  the  assistance  of  a 
rebellious  subject  against  the  Emperor,  and  to  reward  his 
valuable  services  wi&  regal  munificence ;  but  he  never  could 
80  fiir  lose  sight  of  his  own  dignity,  and  the  majesty  of  royalty, 
as  to  bestow  the  recompense  which  the  extravagant  ambition 
of  Wallenstein  demanded ;  and  requite  an  act  of  treason,  how- 
ever useful,  with  a  crown.  In  him,  therefore,  even  if  all 
Europe  should  tacitly  acquiesce,  Wallenstein  had  reason  to 
expect  the  most  decided  and  formidable  opponent  to  his  views 
on  the  Bohemian  crovm ;  and  in  all  Europe  he  was  the  only 
one  who  could  enforce  his  opposition.  Constituted  Dictator  in 
Germany  by  Wallenstein  himself,  he  might  turn  his  arms 
against  him,  and  consider  himself  bound  hy  no  obligations' to 
one  who  was  himself  a  traitor.  There  was  no  room  for  a 
Wallenstein  under  such  an  ally ;  and  it  was,  apparently,  this 
conviction,  and  not  any  supposed  designs  upon  the  imperial 
throne,  that  he  alluded  to,  when,  after  the  death  of  the  King 
of  Sweden,  he  exclaimed,  **  It  is  well  for  him  and  me  that  he 
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fs  gone.    The  German  Empire  does  not  require  two  sveh 
'leaders." 

His  first  scheme  of  revenge  on  the  honse  of  Anstria  bad 
indeed  failed ;  but  the  purpose  itself  remained  nnaltenble ; 
lite  choice  of  means  alone  was  changed.  What  he  bad  &Hed 
^  in  Meeting  with  the  King  of  Sweden,  he  hoped  to  obtain  with 
less  difficulty  and  more  advantage  from  ^e  Elector  of  Saxony. 
Him  he  was  as  certain  of  being  able  to  bend  to  his  views,- as 
he  had  always  been  doubtful  of  Gustavus  Adolphns.  Himng 
always  maintained  a  good  undearstandin^  with  his  old  Mend 
Arnheim,  he  now  made  use  of  him  to  brmg  aboat  an  alliance 
wit^  Saxony,  by  which  he  hoped  to  render  himself  equally 
'  ^rmidable  to  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Sweden,  fie  had 
reason  to  expect  that  a  scheme,  which,  if  successful,  we^idd 
deprive  the  Swedish  m<niarch  of  has  influence  ia  Germany, 
would  be  welcomed  by  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  who  he  knew 
was  jealous  of  the  power  and  offended  at  the  lo%  pretensions 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  If  he  succeeded  in  separating  Saxony 
from  the  Swedish  alliance,  and  in  establishing,  conjointly  with 
l^t  pow^,  a  third  party  in  the  Empire,  the  fate  of  the  wiur 
would  be  placed  in  his  iumd ;  and  by  this  single  step  he  wonid 
succeed  in  gratifying  his  revenge  against  &e  Emperor,  se- 
Tenging  the  neglect  of  the  Swedish  monarch,  and  on  tlie  rain 
of  both,  raising  the  edifice  of  his  own  greatness. 

But  whatever  course  he  might  follow  in  the  praMcatian  of 
his  designs,  he  could  not  carry  them  into  effect  without  an 
araiy  ^itirely  devoted  to  him.  Such  a  force  could  not  be 
secretly  raeised  without  its  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
imperial  court,  where  it  would  naturally  excite  suspicion,  and 
-thus  frustrate  his  design  in  the  very  outset.  From  the  army, 
too,  the  rebellious  purposes  for  which  it  was  destined,  must  be 
'Oonoealed  till  the  very  moment  of  execution,  since  it  coidd 
scarcely  be  expected  that  they  would  at  once  be  prepared  to 
listen  to  the  voice  of  a  traitor,  and  serve  against  their  legiti- 
mate sovereign.  'Wallenstein,  therefore,  must  raise  it  publicly 
and  in  name  of  the  Emperor,  and  be  placed  at  its  head,  with 
unlimited  authority,  by  ^e  Emperor  himself.  But  how  could 
tins  be  accomplished,  otherwise  thffii  by  his  bdng  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  army,  and  entrusted  with  Ml  powers 
to  conduct  the  war.  Yet  neither  his  pride,  nor  Ins  intersst, 
•permitted  Inm  to  sue  in  person  for  this  post,  and  as  a  suppliiait 
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to  accept  from  the  favour  of  the  Emperor  a  limited  power, 
when  an  unlimited  authority  might  he  extorted  from  his 
fears.  In  order  to  make  himself  the  master  of  the  terms  on 
which  he  would  resume  the  command  of  the  army,  his  course 
was  to  wait  until  the  post  should  be  forced  upon  him.  This 
was  the  advice  he  received  from  Amheim,  and  this  the  end 
for  which  he  laboured  with  profound  policy  and  restless 
activity. 

Convinced  that  extreme  necessity  would  alone  conquer  the 
Emperor's  irresolution,  and  render  powerless  the  opposition 
of  ms  bitter  enemies,  Bavaria  and  Spain,  he  henceforth  oc- 
cupied himself  in  promoting  the  success  of  the  enemy,  and  in 
increasing  the  embarrassments  of  bis  master.  It  was  appa- 
rently by  his  instigation  and  advice,  that  the  Saxons,  when  on 
the  route  to  Lusatia  and  Silesia,  had  turned  their  march  to- 
wards Bohemia,  and  overrun  that  defenceless  kingdom,  where 
their  rapid  conquests  was  partly  the  result  of  his  measures. 
By  the  fears  which  he  affected  to  entertain,  he  paralyzed  every 
effort  at  resistance ;  and  his  precipitate  retreat  caused  the  de- 
livery of  the  capital  to  the  enemy.  At  a  conference  with  the 
Saxon  general,  which  was  held  at  Kaunitz  under  the  pretext 
of  negociating  for  a  peace,  the  seal  was  put  to  the  conspiracy, 
and  the  conquest  of  Bohemia  was  the  first  fruits  of  this  mutual 
understanding.  While  Wallenstein  was  thus  personally  en.- 
deavouring  to  heighten  the  perplexities  of  Austria,  and  while 
the  rapid  movements  of  the  Swedes  upon  the  Rhine  effectually 
promoted  his  designs,  his  friends  and  bribed  adherents  in 
Vienna  uttered  loud  complaints  of  the  pubHc  calamities,  and 
represented  the  dismissal  of  the^genenu  as  the  sole  cause  of 
all  these  misfortunes.  "  Had  Wallenstein  commanded,  mat- 
ters would  never  liave  come  to  this,"  exclaimed  a  thousand 
voices;  while  their  opinions  found  supporters,  even  in  the 
Emperor's  privy  council. 

Iheir  repeated  remonstrances  were  not  needed  to  convince 
the  embarassed  Emperor  of  his  generars  merits,  and  of  his 
own  error.  His  dependence  on  Bavaria  and  the  League  had 
soon  become  insupportable ;  but  hitherto  this  dependence 
permitted  him  not  to  show  his  distrust,  or  irritate  the  Elector 
by  the  recall  of  Wallenstein.  But  now  when  his  necessities 
grew  every  day  more  pressing,  and  the  weakness  of  Bavaria 
more  apparent,  he  could  no  longer  hesitate  to  listen  to  the 
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friends  of  the  duke,  and  to  consider  their  overtures  for  his 
restoration  to  command.  The  immense  riches  Wallenstein 
possessed,  the  universal  reputation  he  enjoyed,  the  rapidity 
vnth  "which  six  years  hefore  he  had  assembled  an  army  of 
40,000  men,  the  little  expense  at  which  he  had  maintained 
this  formidable  force,  the  actions  he  had  performed  at  its 
head,  and  lastly,  the  zeal  and  fidelity  he  had  displayed  for 
his  master's  honour,  still  lived  in  the  Emperor's  recollection, 
and  made  Wallenstein  seem  to  him  the  ablest  instrument  to 
restore  the  balance  between  the  belligerent  powers,  to  save 
Austria,  and  preserve  the  Catholic  religion.  However  sensi- 
bly the  imperial  pride  might  feel  the  humiliation,  in  being 
forced  to  make  so  unequivocal  an  admission  of  past  errors  and 
present  necessity ;  however  painful  it  was  to  descend  to  hum- 
hie  entreaties,  from  the  height  of  imperial  command ;  how- 
ever doubtful  the  fidelity  of  so  deeply  injured  and  implacable 
a  character;  however  loudly  and  urgently  the  Spaoish 
minister  and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  protested  against  this 
step,  the  immediate  pressure  of  necessity  finally  overcame 
every  other  consideration,  and  the  friends  of  the  duke  were 
empowered  to  consult  him  on  the  subject,  and  to  hold  out  the 
prospect  of  his  restoration. 

Informed  of  all  that  was  transacted  in  the  Emperor's  cabi- 
net to  his  advantage,  Wallenstein  possessed  sufficient  self- 
command  to  conceal  his  inward  triumph  and  to  assume  the 
mask  of  indifference.  The  moment  of  vengeance  was  at  last 
come,  and  his  proud  heart  exulted  in  the  prospect  of  re- 
paying with  interest  the  injuries  of  the  Emperor,  With 
artful  eloquence,  he  expatiated  upon  the  happy  tranquillity  of 
a  private  station,  which  had  blessed  him  since  his  retirement 
from  a  political  stage.  Too  long,  he  said,  had  he  tasted  the 
pleasures  of  ease  and  independence,  to  sacrifice  to  the  vain 
phantom  of  glory,  the  uncertain  fetvour  of  princes.  All  his 
desire  of  power  and  distinction  were  extinct :  tranquillity  and 
repose  were  now  the  sole  object  of  his  wishes.  The  better  to 
conceal  his  real  impatience,  he  declined  the  Emperor's  invita- 
tion to  the  court,  but  at  the  same  time,  to  facilitate  the  nego- 
ciations,  came  to  Znaim  in  Moravia. 

At  first,  it  was  proposed  to  limit  the  authority  to  be  intrusted 
to  him,  by  the  presence  of  a  superior,  in  order,  by  this  expe^ 
^ent,  to  silence  the  objections  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.    The 
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imperial  deputies,  QuesteBl)erg  and  Werdenberg,  who,  as  old 
friends  of  the  duke,  had  been  employed  in  this  delicate  mis* 
aion,  were  instructed  to  propose  that  the  King  of  Hungary 
should  remain  with  the  army,  and  learn  the  art  of  war  under 
Wallenstein.  But  the  very  mention  of  his  name  threatened 
to  put  a  period  to  the  whole  negociation.  **  No  !  never,"  ex- 
claimed WalleiisteiB,  **  will  I  submit  to  a  collea^e  in  my 
office.  No — not  even  if  it  were  God  himself,  with  whom  I 
ehould  have  to  share  my  command."  But  even  when  this 
obnoxious  point  was  given  up.  Prince  Eggenberg,  the 
Emperor^s  minister  and  favourite,  who  had  always  been  the 
steady  friend  and  zealous  champion  of  Wallenstein,  and  wSi^ 
th^efore  expressly  sent  to  him,  exhausted  his  eloquence 
in  vain  to  overcome  the  pretended  reluctance  of  the  duke. 
"  The  Emperor, "he  admitted,  " had,  in  Wallenstein,  thrown 
away  the  most  costly  jewel  in  his  crown :  but  unwillingly  and 
compulsorily  only  had  he  taken  this  step,  which  he  had  since 
deeply  repented  of;  while  his  esteem  for  the  duke  had  re- 
naained  unaltered,  his  favour  for  him  undiminished.  Of  these 
sentiments  he  now  gave  the  most  decisive  proof,  by  reposing 
unlimited  confidence  in  his  fidelity  and  capacity  to  repair  the 
mistakes  of  his  predecessors,  and  to  change  the  whole  aspect 
of  affidrs.  It  would  be  great  and  noble  to  sacrifice  his  just 
indignation  to  the  good  of  his  country ;  dignified  and  worthy 
of  him  to  refute  the  evil  calumny  of  his  enemies  by  the  double 
warmth  of  his  zeal.  This  victory  over  himself,"  concluded 
the  prince,  "  would  crovm  his  other  unparalleled  services  ta 
the  empire,  and  render  him  the  greatest  man  of  his  age." 

These  humiliating  confessions,  and  fiattering  assurances, 
seemed  at  last  to  disarm  the  anger  of  the  duke ;  but  not  be- 
fore he  had  disburdened  his  heart  of  his  reproaches  t^ainst 
the  Emperor,  pompously  dwelt  upon  his  own  services,  and 
humbled  to  the  utmost  the  monarch  who  solicited  his  assist- 
ance, did  he  condescend  to  listen  to  the  attractive  proposals  of 
the  minister.  As  if  he  yielded  entirely  to  the  force  of  their  ar- 
guments, he  condescended  with  a  haughty  reluctance  to  that 
which  was  the  most  ardent  wish  of  his  heart ;  and  deigned  to 
favour  the  ambassadors  with  a  ray  of  hope.  But  far  from 
putting  an  end  to  the  Emperor's  embarrassments,  by  giving  at 
once  a  full  asnd  unconditional  consent,  he  only  acceded  to  a 
part  of  his  demands,  that  he  might  exalt  the  value  of  that 
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which  still  remained,  and  was  of  most  importance.  He  ac- 
eepted  the  command,  but  only  for  three  months ;  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  raising,  but  not  of  leading,  an  armj.  He 
leished  only  to  show  his  power  and  ability  in  its  organization, 
and  to  display  before  the  eyes  of  the  Emperor,  the  greatness 
^f  that  assistance,  which  he  still  retained  in  his  hands.  Con- 
vinced that  an  army  raised  by  his  name  alone,  would,  if  de- 
prived of  its  creator,  soon  sink  again  into  nothing,  he  intended 
it  to  ser/e  only  as  a  decoy  to  draw  more  important  concessions 
from  his  master.  And  yet  Ferdinand  congratulated  himself, 
even  in  having  gained  so  much  as  he  had. 

Wallenstein  did  not  long  delay  to  fulfil  those  promises  which 
all  Germany  regarded  as  chimerical,  and  which  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus  had  considered  as  extravagant.  But  the  foundation  for 
the  present  enterprise  had  been  long  laid,  and  he  now  only  put 
in  motion  the  machinery,  which  many  years  had  been  prepared 
for  the  purpose.  Scarcely  had  the  news  spread  of  Wallenstein's 
levies,  when,  from  every  quarter  of  the  Austrian  monarchy, 
crowds  of  soldiers  repaired  to  try  their  fortunes  under  this  expe- 
rienced general.  Many,  who  had  before  fought  under  his  stand- 
ards, had  been  admiring  eye-witnesses  of  his  great  actions,  and 
experienced  his  magnanimity,  came  forward  from  their  retire- 
Blent,  to  share  with  him  a  second  time  both  booty  and  glory. 
The  greatness  of  the  pay  he  promised  attracted  thousands, 
and  the  plentiful  supplies  the  soldier  was  likely  to  enjoy  at 
the  cost  of  the  peasant,  was  to  the  latter  an  irresistible  in- 
ducement rather  at  once  to  embrace  the  military  life,  instead 
of  being  the  victim  of  its  oppression.  All  the  Austrian  pro- 
vinces were  compelled  to  assist  in  the  equipment.  No  class 
was  exempt  from  taxation — ^no  dignity  or  privilege  from  capi- 
tation. The  Spanish  court,  as  well  as  the  King  of  Hungary, 
agreed  to  contribute  a  considerable  sum.  The  ministers  made 
large  presents,  while  Wallenstein  himself  advanced  ^00,000 
douars  from  his  own  income  to  hasten  the  armament  The 
poorer  ofiGLcers  he  supported  out  of  his  own  revenues ;  and,  by 
Lis  own  example,  by  brilliant  promotions,  and  still  more  bril- 
liant promises,  he  induced  all,  who  were  able,  to  raise  troops 
at  their  own  expense.  Whoever  raised  a  corps  at  his  own 
cost  was  to  be  its  commander.  In  the  appointment  (^  officers, 
religion  made  no  difference.  Eiches,  bravery,  and  experience  ' 
were  more  regarded  than  creed.     By  this  uniform  treatment 
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of  diflferent  religious  sects,  and  still  more  by  his  express  de- 
claration, that  his  present  levy  had  nothing  to  do  with  religion, 
the  Protestant  subjects  of  the  empire  were  tranquillized,  and 
reconciled  to  bear  their  share  of  the  public  burdens.  The 
duke,  at  the  same  time,  did  not  omit  to  treat,  in  his  own  nanle, 
with  foreign  states  for  men  and  money.  He  prevailed  on  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  a  second  time,  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the 
Emperor.  Poland  was  urged  to  supply  him  with  Cossacks, 
and  Italy  with  warlike  necessaries.  Before  the  three  months 
were  expired,  thearmy  which  was  assembled  in  Moravia,  amount- 
ed to  no  less  than  40,000  men,  chiefly  drawn  from  the  uncon- 
quered  parts  of  Bohemia,  from  Moravia,  Silesia,  and  the  German 
provinces  of  the  House  of  Austria.  What  to  every  one  had 
appeared  impracticable,  Wallenstein,  to  the  astonishment  of  all 
Europe,  had  in  a  short  time  eflfected.  The  charm  of  his 
name,  his  treasures,  and  his  genius,  had  assembled  thousands 
in  arms,  where  before  Austria  had  only  looked  for  hundreds. 
Furnished,  even  to  superfluity,  with  all  necessaries,  com- 
manded by  experienced  ofl&cers,  and  inflamed  by  enthusiasm 
which  assured  itself  of  victory,  this  newly  created  army  only 
awaited  the  signal  of  their  leader  to  show  themselves,  by  the 
bravery  of  their  deeds,  worthy  of  his  choice. 

The  duke  had  fulfilled  his  promise,  and  the  troops  were  ready 
to  take  the  field ;  he  then  retired,  and  left  to  the  Emperor  to 
choose  a  commander.  But  it  would  have  been  as  easy  to  raise 
a  second  army  like  the  first,  as  to  find  any  other  commander 
for  it  than  Wallenstein.  This  promising  army,  the  last  hope 
of  the  Emperor,  was  nothing  but  an  illusion,  as  soon  as  the 
charm  was  dissolved  which  had  called  it  into  existence ;  by 
Wallenstein  it  had  been  raised,  and,  without  him,  it  sank 
like  a  creation  of  magic  into  its  original  nothingness.  Its 
ofl&cers  were  either  bound  to  him  as  his  debtors,  or,  as  his 
creditors,  closely  connected  with  his  interests,  and  the  pre- 
servation of  his  power.  The  regiments  he  had  entrusted  to 
his  own  relations,  creatures,  and  favourites.  He,  and  he 
alone,  could  discharge  to  the  troops  the  extravagant  promises 
by  which  they  had  been  lured  into  his  service.  His  pledged 
word  was  the  only  security  on  which  their  bold  expectations 
rested;  a  blind  reliance  on  his  omnipotence,  the  only  tie 
which  linked  together  in  one  common  life  and  soul  the 
various  impulses  of  their  zeal.    There  was  an  end  of  the 
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good  fortune  of  each  individual,  if  he  retired,  who  alone  was 
the  voucher  of  its  fulfilment. 

However  little  Wallenstein  was  serious  in  his  refusal,  he 
auccessfuUy  employed  this  means  to  terrify  the  Emperor  into 
consenting  to  his  extravagant  conditions.  The  progress  of 
the  enemy  every  day  increased  the  pressure  of  the  Emperor's 
difficulties,  while  the  remedy  was  also  close  at  hand ;  a  word 
from  him  might  terminate  the  genei*al  emharrassment.  Prince 
Eggenherg  at  length  received  orders,  for  the  third  and  last 
time,  at  any  cost  and  sacrifice,  to  induce  his  friend,  Wallen- 
stein, to  accept  the  command. 

He  found  him  at  Znaim  in  Moravia,  pompously  surrounded 
by  the  troops,  the  possession  of  which  he  made  the  Emperor 
BO  earnestly  to  long  for.  As  a  suppliant,  did  the  haughty  sub- 
ject receive  the  deputy  of  his  sovereign.  "  He  never  could 
trust,"  he  said,  "  to  a  restoration  to  command,  which  he  owed 
to  the  Emperor's  necessities,  and  not  to  his  sense  of  justice. 
He  was  now  courted,  because  the  danger  had  reached  its 
height,  and  safety  was  hoped  for  from  his  arm  only;  but 
his  successful  services  would  soon  cause  the  servant  to  be 
forgotten,  and  the  return  of  security  would  bring  back  re- 
newed ingratitude.  If  he  deceived  the  expectations  formed 
of  him,  his  long  earned  renown  would  be  forfeited ;  even  if 
be  fulfilled  them,  his  repose  and  happiness  must  be  sacri- 
ficed. Soon  would  envy  be  excited  anew,  and  the  de- 
pendent monarch  would  not  hesitate,  a  second  time,  to  make 
an  ofiTering  of  convenience  to  a  servant  whom  he  could  now 
dispense  with.  Better  for  him  at  once,  and  voluntarily,  to 
ijesign  a  post  from  which  sooner  or  later  the  intrigues  of  his 
enemies  would  expel  him.  Security  and  content  were  to  be 
£Dund  in  the  bosom  of  private  life  ;  and  nothing  but  the  wish 
to  oblige  the  Emperor  had  induced  him,  reluctantly  enough, 
to  relinquish  for  a  time  his  blissful  repose." 

Tired  of  this  long  farce,,  the  minister  at  last  assumed  a 
serious  tone,  and  threatened  the  obstinate  duke  with  the  Em. 
peror's  resentment,  if  he  persisted  in  his  refusal.  "  Low 
enough  had  the  imperial  dignity,"  he  added,  "stooped  al- 
leady;  and  yet,  instead  of  exciting  his  msignanimity  by  its 
Qondescension,  had  only  flattered  his  pride  and  increased  his 
obstinacy.  If  this  sacrifice  had  been  made  in  vain,  he  would 
not  answer,  but  that  the  suppliant  might  be  converted  into 
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the  sovereign,  and  ihat  the  monarch  might  not  avenge  his  ia*- 
jured  dignity  on  his  rebellious  subjects.  However  greatly  Fer- 
.  dinand  may  have  erred,  the  Emperor  at  least  hcd  a  claim  to  obe- 
dience ;  the  man  might  be  mistaken,  but  the  monarch  could 
not  confess  his  error.  If  the  Duke  of  Friedland  had  suffered 
by  an  unjust  decree,  he  might  yet  be  recompensed  for  all  his 
losses ;  tiie  wound  which  it  had  itself  inflicted,  the  hand  of 
Majesty  might  heal.  If  he  asked  security  for  his  person  and 
bis  dignities,  the  Emperor's  equity  would  refuse  hun  no  rea- 
sonable demand.  Majesty  contemned,  admitted  not  of  any 
atonement ;  disobedience  to  its  commands  cancelled  the  most 
brilliant  services.  The  Emperor  required  his  services,  and 
as  emperor  he  demanded  them.  Whatever  price  Wallenstein 
might  set  upon  them,  the  Emperor  would  readily  agree  to ; 
but  he  demanded  obedience,  or  the  weight  of  his  indignatioii 
should  crush  the  refractory  servant*' 

Wallenstein,  whose  extensive  possessions  within  the  Aus- 
trian monarchy  were  momentarily  exposed  to  the  power  of  the 
Emperor,  was  keenly  sensible  that  this  was  no  idle  threat; 
yet  it  was  not  fear  that  at  last  overcame  his  affected  reluctance. 
This  imperious  tone  of  itself,  was  to  his  mind  a  plain  proof  of 
the  weakness  and  despair  which  dictated  it,  while  the  Em- 
peror's readiness  to  yield  all  his  demands,  convinced  him 
that  he  had  attained  the  summit  of  his  wishes.  He  now 
made  a  show  of  yielding  to  the  persuasions  of  Eggenberg ; 
and  left  him,  in  order  to  write  down  the  conditions  on  which 
he  accepted  the  command. 

Not  without  apprehension,  did  the  minister  receive  the 
uniting,  in  which  the  proudest  of  subjects  had  prescribed 
laws  to  the  proudest  of  sovereigns.  But  however  little  con- 
fidence he  had  in  the  moderation  of  his  friend,  the  ex* 
tcavagant  contents  of  his  writing  surpassed  even  his  worst 
expectations.  Wallenstein  required  ihe  uncontrolled  com- 
mand over  all  the  German  armies  of  Austria  and  Spain,  with 
milimited  powers  to  reward  and  punish.  Neither  the  King 
of  Htmgary,  nor  the  Emperor  himself,  were  to  appear  in  the 
army,  still  less  to  exercise  any  act  of  authority  over  it.  No 
eommissiou  in  the  army,  no  pension  or  letter  of  grace,  was  to 
be  granted  by  the  Emperor  without  Wallenstein's  approvaL 
All  the  conquests  and  confiscations  that  should  take  place, 
were  to  be  placed  entirely  at  Wallenstein's  disposal,  to  the  ex* 
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elusion  of  eveiy  other  tribunal.  For  his  ordinary  pay,  an  im- 
perial hereditary  estate  was  to  be  assigned  him,  with  another 
of  the  conquered  estates  within  the  empire  for  his  extraordi- 
nary expenses.  Every  Austrian  province  was  to  be  opened  to 
him  if  he  required  it  in  case  of  retreat.  He  farther  demanded 
the  assurance  of  the  possession  of  the  Duchy  of  Mecklenburg, 
in  the  event  of  a  future  peace ;  and  a  formal  and  timely  in- 
timation, if  it  should  be  deemed  necessary  a  second  time  to 
deprive  him  of  the  command. 

In  vain  the  minister  entreated  him  to  moderate  his  de* 
mands,  which,  if  granted,  would  deprive  the  Emperor  of  all 
authority  over  his  own  troops,  and  make  him  absolutely  de- 
pendent on  his  general.  The  value  placed  on  his  services  had 
been  too  plainly  manifested  to  prevent  him  dictating  the  prica 
at  which  they  were  to  be  purchased.  If  the  pressure  of  cir- 
cumstances compelled  the  Emperor  to  ffrant  demands,  it  was 
something  more  than  a  mere  feeling  of  haughtiness  and  de- 
sire of  revenge  which  induced  the  duke  to  make  them.  His 
plans  of  rebelHon  were  formed,  to  its  success,  every  one  of  the 
conditions  for  which  Wallenstein  stipulated  in  this  treaty^  with 
the  court,  was  indispensable.  Those  plans  required  that  the 
Emperor  should  be  deprived  of  all  auuiority  in  Germany^  and 
be  placed  at  the  mercy  of  his  general ;  and  this  object  would 
be  attained,  the  moment  Fermnand  subscribed  the  required 
conditions.  The  use  which  Wallenstein  intended  to  make  of 
his  army,  (widely  different  indeed  from  that  for  which  it  was 
entrusted  to  him,)  brooked  not  of  a  divided  power,  and 
Btill  less  of  an  authority  superior  to  his  own.  To  be  the  sole 
master  of  the  will  of  his  troops,  he  must  also  be  the  sole 
master  of  their  destinies ;  insensibly  to  supplant  his  sove- 
reign, and  to  transfer  permanently  to  his  own  person  the 
rights  of  sovereignty,  which  were  only  lent  to  him  for  a  tune 
by  a  higher  authority,  he  must  cautiously  keep  the  latter  out 
of  the  view  of  the  army.  Hence  his  obstinate  refusal  to 
allow  any  prince  of  the  house  of  Austria  to  be  present  with  the 
army.  The  liberty  of  free  disposal  of  all  the  conquered  and 
confiscated  estates  in  the  empire,  would  also  afford  liim  fearful 
means  of  purchasing  dependents  and  instruments  of  his 
plans,  and  of  acting  the  dictator  in  Germany  more  absolutely 
than  ever  any  Emperor  did  in  time  of  peace.  By  the  rigli 
to  use  any  of  the  Austrian  provinces  as  a  place  of  refuge,  in 
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<5ase  of  need,  he  had  full  power  to  hold  the  Emperor  a  pri- 
soner hy  means  of  his  own  forces,  and  within  his  o>vn  domi- 
nions ;  to  exhaust  the  strength  and  resources  of  these  coun-" 
tries,  and  to  undermine  the  power  of  Austria  in  its  veiy 
foundation. 

Whatever  might  he  the  issue,  he  had  equally  secured  his 
own  advantage,  by  the  conditions  he  had  extorted  from  the 
Emperor.  If  circumstances  proved  favourable  to  his  daring 
project,  this  treaty  with  the  Emperor  facilitated  its  execution ; 
if  on  the  contrary,  the  course  of  things  ran  counter  to  it,  it 
would  at  least  afford  liim  a  brilliant  compensation  for  the 
failure  of  his  plans.  But  how  could  he  consider  an  agree- 
ment valid,  which  was  extorted  from  him,  and  based  upon 
treason?  How  could  he  hope  to  bind  the  Emperor  by  ai 
written  agreement,  in  the  face  of  a  law  which  condemned- 
to  death  every  one  who  should  have  the  presumption  to  im- 
pose conditions  upon  him  ?  But  this  criminal  was  the  most 
indispensable  man  in  the  empire,  and  Ferdinand,  well  prac- 
tised in  dissimulation,  granted  him  for  the  present  all  he 
required. 

At  last,  then,  the  imperial  army  had  found  a  commander-in- 
chief  worthy  of  the  name.  Every  other  authority  in  the  army, 
even  that  of  the  Emperor  himself,  ceased  from  the  moment 
Wallenstein  assumed  the  commander  s  baton,  and  every  act 
^vas  invalid  which  did  not  proceed  from  him.  From  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  to  those  of  the  Weser  and  the  Oder,  was 
felt  the  life-giving  dawning  of  this  new  star;  a  new  spirit 
seemed  to  inspire  the  troops  of  the  emperor,  a  new  ejwch  of 
the  war  began.  The  Papists  form  fresh  hopes,  the -Protestant 
beholds  with  anxiety  the  changed  course  of  affairs. 

The  greater  the  price  at  which  the  services  of  the  new 
general  had  been  purchased,  the  greater  justly  were  the  ex- 
pectations from  those  which  the  court  of  the  Emperor  enter* 
tained.  But  the  duke  was  in  no  hurry  to  fulfil  these  expect- 
ations. Already  in  the  vicinity  of  Bohemia,  and  at  the  head 
of  a  formidable  force,  he  had  but  to  show  himself  there,  in 
order  to  ovei-power  the  exhausted  force  of  the  Saxons,  and 
brilliantly  to  commence  liis  new  career  by  the  reconquest  of 
that  kingdom.  But,  contented  with  harassing  the  enemy 
with  indecisive  skirmishes  of  his  Croats,  he  abandoned  the 
best  part  of  that  kingdom  to  be  plundered,  and  moved  calmly 
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forward  in  pursuit  of  his  owa.  selfish  plans.  His  design  was, 
not  to  conquer  the  Saxons,  but  to  unite  with  them.  Exclu. 
sively  occupied  with  this  important  object,  he  remained  in- 
actiye,  in  the  hope  of  conquering  more  surely  by  means  of 
negociation.  He  left  no  expedient  untried,  to  detach  this 
prince  from  the  Swedish  alliance:  and  Ferdinand  himself, 
ever  inclined  to  an  accommodation  ^vith  this  prince,  approved 
of  this  proceeding.  But  the  great  debt  which  Saxony  owed 
to  Sweden,  was  as  yet  too  freshly  remembered  to  allow  of  such 
an  act  of  perfidy ;  and  even  had  the  Elector  been  disposed  to 
yield  to  Ae  temptation,  the  equivocal  character  of  Wallen- 
stein,  and  the  bad  character  of  Austrian  policy,  precluded  any 
reliance  in  the  integrity  of  its  promises.  Notorious  already 
as  a  treacherous  statesman,  he  met  not  with  faith  upon  the 
'Very  occasion  when  perhaps  he  intended  to  act  honestly ;  and, 
moreover,  was  denied,  by  circumstances,  the  opportunity  of 
proving  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions,  by  the  disclosure  of 
his  red  motives. 

He,  therefore,  unwillingly  resolved  to  extort,  by  force  of 
arms,  what  lie  could  not  obtain  by  negociation.  Suddenly 
assembling  his  troops,  he  appeared  before  Prague  ere  the 
Saxons  had  time  to  advance  to  its  relief.  After  a  short 
resistance,  the  treachery  of  some  Capuchins  opens  the  gates  to 
one  of  his  regiments ;  and  the  garrison,  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  citadel,  soon  laid  down  their  arms  upon  disgraceful 
conditions.  Master  of  the  capital,  he  hoped  to  carry  on  more 
successfully  his  negociations  at  the  Saxon  court;  but  even 
while  he  was  renewing  his  proposals  to  Amheim,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  give  them  weight  by  striking  a  decisive  blow. 
He  hastened  to  seize  the  narrow  passes  between  Aussig  and 
Pima,  with  a  view  of  cutting  off  the  retreat  of  the  Saxons 
into  their  own  country ;  but  the  rapidity  of  Amheim  s  oper- 
ations fortunately  extricated  them  from  the  danger.  After 
the  retreat  of  this  general,  Egra  and  Leutmeritz,  the  last 
Strongholds  of  the  Saxons,  surrendered  to  the  conqueror:  and 
the  whole  kingdom  was  restored  to  its  legitimate  sovereign, 
in  less  time  than  it  had  been  lost. 

Wallenstein,  less  occupied  with  the  interests  of  his  master, 
than  with  the  furtherance  of  his  own  plans,  now  purposed  to 
carry  the  war  into  Saxony,  and  by  ravaging  his  territories, 
compel  the  Elector  to  enter  into  a  private  treaty  with  the 
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Emperor,  or  rather  with  himself.  But,  however  little  accus 
tomed  he  was  to  make  his  will  hend  to  circumstances,  he  now 
perceived  the  necessity  of  postponing  his  favourite  schema 
for  a  time,  to  a  more  pressing  'emergency.  While  he  was 
driving  the  Saxons  from  Bohemia,  Gustavus  Adolphus  had 
been  gaining  the  victories,  already  detailed,  on  the  Ehine  and 
the  Danuhe,  and  carried  the  war  through  Franconia  and  Lu- 
satia,  to  the  frontiers  of  Bavaria.  Maximilian,  defeated  on 
the  Lech,  and  deprived  by  death  of  Count  Tilly,  his  best  sup- 
port, urgently  soHcited  the  Emperor  to  send  with  all  speed 
the  Duke  of  Friedland  to  his  assistauce,  from  Bohemia,  and 
by  the  defence  of  Bavaria,  to  avert  the  danger  from  Austria 
itself.  He  also  made  die  same  request  to  WaJlenstein,  and 
entreated  him,  till  he  could  himself  come  with  the  main  force, 
to  despatch  in  the  mean  time  a  few  regiments  to  his  aid, 
Ferdinand  sec(mded  the  request  with  all  his  influence,  and 
one  messenger  after  another  was  sent  to  Wallenstein,  urging 
him  to  move  towards  the  Danube. 

It  now  appeared  how  completely  the  Emperor  had  sacri- 
ficed his  authority,  in  surrendering  to  another  the  supreme 
command  of  his  troops.  Indifferent  to  Maximilian's  entrea- 
ties, and  deaf  to  the  Emperor  s  repeated  commands,  Wallen* 
Btein  remained  inactive  in  Bohemia,  and  abandoned  the 
Elector  to  his  fate.  The  remembrance  of  the  evil  service 
which  Maximilian  had  rendered  him  with  the  Emperor,  at 
the  Diet  at  Batisbon,  was  deeply  engraved  on  the  implacable 
mind  of  the  duke,  and  the  Elector's  late  attempts  to  prevent 
his  reinstatement,  were  no  secret  to  him.  The  moment  of 
revenging  this  afi&ont  had  now  arrived,  and  Maximilian  wa« 
doom^  to  pay  dearly  for  his  folly,  in  provoking  the  most 
revengeful  of  men.  Wallenstein  maintained,  that  Bohemia 
ought  not  to  be  left  exposed,  and  that  Austria  could  not  be 
better  protected,  than  by  allowing  the  Swedish  army  to  waste 
its  strength  before  the  Bavarian  fortress.  Thus,  by  the  arm 
of  the  Swedes,  he  chastised  his  enemy ;  and  while  one  place 
after  another  fell  into  their  hands,  he  allowed  the  Elector  vainly 
to  await  his  arrival  in  Eatisbon.  It  was  anlj  when  the  com* 
plete  subjugation  of  Bohemia  left  him  without  excuse,  and 
the  conquests  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  Bavaria  threatened 
Austria  itself,  that  he  yielded  to  the  pressing  entreaties  of  the 
Elector  and  tike  Emperor,  and  determined  to  effect  the  long- 
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eipec^d  union  with  the  former;  an  event,  ifvhich,  aceonlmg 
to  the  general  anticipation  of  the  Eoman  Cathdics,  wonU 
decide  the  fate  of  the  campaign. 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  too  weak  in  numbers  to  cope  even  with 
Wallenstein's  force  alone,  naturally  dreaded  the  jnnction  of 
Boch  powerful  armies,  and  the  litde  energy  he  nsedi  to  pre- 
Tent  it,  was  the  occasion  of  great  surprise.  Apparenth"  1m 
reckoned  too  much  on  the  hatred  which  alienated  the  leaders, 
and  seemed  to  render  their  effectual  co-operation  improbable ; 
when  the  event  contradicted  his  views,  it  was  too  late  to  re- 
pair his  error.  Oa  the  first  certain  intelligence  he  received 
of  their  designs,  he  hastened  to  the  Upper  Palatinate,  for 
the  purpose  of  intercepting  the  Elector :  but  the  latter  had 
already  arrived  there,  and  the  junction  had  been  effected 
atEgra. 

This  frontier  town  had  been  chosen  by  Wallenstein,  for 
the  scene  of  his  triumph  over  his  former  rivaL  Not  content 
with  having  seen  him,  as  it  were,  a  suppliant  at  his  feet,  he 
imposed  upon  him  the  hard  condition  of  leaving  his  territories 
in  his  rear  exposed  to  the  enemy,  and  declaring  by  this  long 
jaarch  to  meet  him,  the  necessity  and  distress  to  which  he 
was  reduced.  Even  to  this  humiliation,  the  hau^ty  prince 
patiently  submitted.  It  had  cost  him  a  severe  struggle  to 
ask  for  protection  of  the  man  who,  if  his  own  wishes  had 
been  consulted,  would  never  have  had  the  power  of  granting 
it :  but  having  once  made  up  his  mind  to  it,  he  was  ready  to 
bear  all  the  annoyances  which  were  inseparable  from  that 
resolve,  and  sufi&ciently  master  <3i  himself  to  put  up  witli 
petty  grievances,  when  an  important  &a.d  was  in  view. 

But  whatever  pains  it  had  cost  to  effect  this  junction^  it 
was  equally  difficult  to  settle  the  conditions  on  which  it  was 
to  be  maintained.  The  united  army  must  be  placed  under 
the  command  of  one  individual,  if  any  object  was  to  be  gained 
by  the  imion,  and  each  general  was  equally  averse  to  yield  to 
the  superior  authority  of  the  other.  If  Maximilian  rested 
his  claim  on  his  electoral  dignity,  the  nobleness  of  his  desc^tt, 
add  his  influence  in  the  empire,  Wallenstein's  military  re- 
nown, and  the  unlimited  command  ccmferred  on  him  by  the 
Emperor,  gave  an  equally  strong  title  to  it.  If  it  was  dee|4j 
humiliating  to  the  pride  of  the  former  to  serve  under  aa 
imperial  subject,  the  idea  of  imposing  laws  on  so  in^rioua  m 
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Spirit,  flattered  in  the  same  degree  the  haughtiness  of  Wallen- 
fitein.  An  obstinate  dispute  ensued,  which,  however,  ter 
minated  in  a  mutual  compromise  to  Wallenstein's  advantage. 
To.  him  was  assigned  the  imlimited  command  of  both  armies, 
particularly  in  battle,  while  the  Elector  was  deprived  of  all 
power  of  altering  the  order  of  battle,  or  even  the  route  of  the 
army..  He  retained  only  the  bare  right  of  punishing  and 
rewarding  his  own  troops,  and  the  free  use  of  these,  when 
not  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  Imperialists. 

After  these  preliminaries  were  settled,  the  two  generals  at 
last  ventured  upon  an  interview;  but  not  until  they  had 
mutually  promised  to  bury  the  past  in  oblivion,  and  all  the 
outward  formalities  of  a  reconciliation  had  been  settled. 
According  to  agreement,  they  publicly  embraced  in  the  sight  of 
their  troops,  and  made  mutual  professions  of  friendship,  while 
in  reality  the  hearts  of  both  were  overflowing  with  malice. 
Maximilian,  well  versed  in  dissimulation,  had  sufficient  com- 
mand over  himself,  not  to  betray  in  a  single  feature  his  real 
feelings;  but  a  malicious  triumph  sparkled  in  the  eyes  of 
Wallenstein,  and  the  constraint  which  was  visible  in  all  his 
movements,  betrayed  the  violence  of  the  emotion  which  over- 
powered his  proud  soul. 

The  combined  Imperial  and  Bavarian  armies  amounted  to 
nearly  60,000  men,  chiefly  veterans.  Before  this  force,  the 
King  of  Sweden  was  not  in  a  condition  to  keep  the  field.  As 
his  attempt  to  prevent  their  junction  had  failed,  he  com- 
menced a  rapid  retreat  into  Franconia,  and  awaited  there 
for  some  decisive  movement  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  in 
order  to  form  his  own  plans.  The  position  of  the  com- 
bined armies  between  the  frontiers  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria, 
left  it  for  some  time  doubtful  whether  they  would  remove  the 
war  into  the  former,  or  endeavour  to  drive  the  Swedes  from 
tiie  Danube,  and  deliver  Bavaria.  Saxony  had  been  stripped 
of  troops  by  Amheim,  who  was  pursuing  his  conquests  in 
Silesia;  not  without  a  secret  design,  it  was  generally  sup- 
posed, of  favouring  the  entrance  of  the  Duke  of  Friedland 
into  that  electorate,  and  of  thus  driving  the  irresolute  John 
George  into  peace  mth  the  Emperorjp^ustavus  Adolphus 
himself,  ftdly  persuaded  that  WallenSiein's  views  were  di- 
tected  against  Saxony,  hastily  despatched  a  strong  reinforce- 
ment to  the  assistance  of  his  confederate,  with  the  intention. 
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as  soon  as  circumstances  would  allow,  of  following  with  the 
main  body.  But  the  movements  of  Wallenstein's  army 
soon  led  him  to  suspect  that  he  himself  was  the  object  of  at- 
tack ;  and  the  Duke's  march  through  the  Upper  Palatinate, 
placed  the  matter  beyond  a  doubt.  The  question  now  was, 
how  to  provide  for  his  own  security,  and  the  prize  was  no 
longer  his  supremacy,  but  his  very  existence.  His  fer- 
tile genius  must  now  supply  the  means,  not  of  conquest, 
but  of  preservation.  The  approach  of  the  enemy  had  sur- 
prised him  before  he  had  time  to  concentrate  his  troops,  which 
were  scattered  all  over  Germany,  or  to  summon  his  allies  to 
his  aid.  Too  weak  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the  field,  he  had  no 
choice  left,  but  either  to  throw  himself  into  Nuremberg,  and 
run  the  risk  of  being  shut  up  in  its  walls,  or  to  sacrifice  that 
city,  and  await  a  reinforcement  xmder  the  cannon  of  Donau- 
werth.  Indifferent  to  danger  or  difficulty,  while  he  obeyed  the 
call  of  humanity  or  honour,  he  chose  the  first  without  hesita- 
tion, firmly  resolved  to  bury  himself  with  his  whole  army 
under  the  ruins  of  Nuremberg,  rather  than  to  purchase  his 
own  safety  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  confederates. 

Measures  were  immediately  taken  to  surround  the  city  and 
suburbs  with  redoubts,  and  to  form  an  entrenched  camp. 
Several  thousand  workmen  immediately  commenced  this  ex- 
tensive work,  and  an  heroic  determination  to  hazard  life  and 
property  in  the  common  cause,  animated  the  inhabitants  of 
Nuremberg.  A  trench,  eight  feet  deep  and  twelve  broad, 
surrounded  the  whole  fortification ;  the  lines  were  defended 
by  redoubts  and  batteries,  the  gates  by  half  moons.  The 
river  Pegnitz,  which  flows  dirough  Nuremberg,  divided  the 
whole  camp  into  two  semicircles,  whose  communication  was 
secured  by  several  bridges.  Above  three  hundred  pieces  of 
cannon  defended  the  town-walls  and  the  intrenchments.  The 
peasantry  from  the  neighbouring  villages,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Nuremberg,  assisted  the  Swedish  soldiers  so  zealously, 
that  on  the  seventh  day  the  army  was  able  to  enter  the  camp, 
and,  in  a  fortnight,  this  great  work  was  completed. 

While  these  operations  were  carried  on  without  the  walls,  the 
magistrates  of  Nuremberg  were  busily  occupied  in  filling  the 
magazines  with  provisions  and  ammunition  for  a  long  siege. 
Measures  were  taken,  at  the  same  time,  to  secure  the  health 
of  the  inhabitants,  which  was  likely  to  be  endangered  by  the 
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conflux  of  so  many  people ;  cleanliness  was  enforced  by  the 
strictest  regulations.  In  order,  if  necessary,  to  support  the 
King,  the  youth  of  the  city  were  embodied  and  trained  to 
arms,  the  militia  of  the  town  considerably  reinforced,  and  a 
new  regiment  raised,  consisting  of  four-and-twenty  namesr, 
according  to  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Gustavus  had,  in 
the  mean  time,  called  to  his  assistance  his  allies,  Duke  Wil- 
liam of  Weimar,  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel ;  and 
ordered  his  generals  on  the  Bhme,  in  Thuringia  and  Lower 
Saxony,  to  commence  their  march  immediately,  and  join  him 
•with  their  troops  in  Nuremberg.  His  army,  which  was  en 
camped  within  the  lines,  did  not  amount  to  more  than  1 6,000 
men,  scarcely  a  third  of  the  enemy. 

The  Imperialists  had,  in  the  mean  time,  by  slow  marches' 
adraneed  to  Neumark,  where  Wallenstein  made  a  general 
review.  At  the  sight  of  this  formidable  force,  he  could  not 
refrain  from  indulging  in  a  childish  boast :  "  In  four  days/' 
said  he,  •*  it  will  be  shown  whether  I  or  the  King  of  Sweden 
is  to  be  master  of  the  world."  Yet,  notwithstanding  his 
superiority,  he  did  nothing  to  fulfil  his  promise;  and  even 
let  slip  the  opportunity  of  crushing  his  enemy,  when  the  lat- 
ter had  the  hardihood  to  leave  his  lines  to  meet  him.  '*  Bat- 
tles enough  have  been  fought,"  was  his  answer  to  those  who 
advised  him  to  attack  the  King,  **  it  is  now  time  to  try  another 
method."  Wallenstein's  well-founded  reputation  required  not 
any  of  those  rash  enterprises  on  which  younger  soldiers  rush,  in 
the  hope  of  gaining  a  name.  Satisfied  that  &e  enemy's  despair 
would  dearly  sell  a  victory,  while  a  defeat  would  irretrievably 
ruin  the  Emperor's  affairs,  he  resolved  to  wear  out  the  ardour 
of  his  opponent  by  a  tedious  blockade,  and  by  thus  depriving 
him  of  every  opportunity  of  availing  himself  of  his  impe- 
tuous bravery,  take  from  him  the  very  advantage  which  had 
hitherto  rend^ed  him  invincible.  Without  makmg  any  attack, 
therefore,  he  erected  a  strong  fortified  camp  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Pegnitz,  and  opposite  Nuremberg ;  and,  by  this  well 
chosen  position,  cut  off  from  the  city  and  the  camp  of  Gus- 
tavus aU  supplies  from  Franconia,  Swabia,  and  Thuringia. 
Thus  he  held  in  siege  at  once  the  city  and  the  King,  and  flat- 
tered himself  with  the  hope  of  slowly,  but  surely,  wearing  out 
by  fSamine  and  pestilence  the  courage  of  his  opponent  whom 
he  had  no  wish  to  encounter  in  the  field. 
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Little  aware,  howeyer,  of  the  legoun^es  and  the  strength 
of  his  adversary,  WaUenstein  had  BOt  taken  sufficient  pre- 
cautions to  avert  from  himself  the  fate  he  was  designing  for 
others.  From  the  whole  of  the  neighbouring  country,  the  pea- 
santry had  fled  with  their  property ;  and  what  little  provision 
remained,  must  be  obstinately  contested  with  tlie  Swedes.  The 
King  spared  the  magazines  within  the  town,  as  long  as  it  was 
possible  to  provision  his  army  from  without ;  and  these  forays 
produced  constant  skirmishes  between  the  Croats  and  the 
Swedish  cavalry,  of  which  the  surrounding  country  exhiHted 
the  most  melancholy  traces.  The  necessaries  of  life  must  be 
obtained  sword  in  hand ;  and  the  foraging  parties  could  not 
venture  out  without  a  numerous  escort.  And  when  this  sup- 
ply failed,  the  town  opened  its  magazines  to  the  King,  but 
Wallenstein  had  to  support  his  troops  from  a  distance.  A 
large  convoy  from  Bavaria  was  on  its  way  to  him,  with  an 
escort  of  a  thousand  men.  Gustavus  Adolphns  having  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  its  apf»t)ach,  immediately  sent  out  a 
regiment  of  cavalry  to  intercept  it ;  and  the  darkness  of  the 
night  favoured  the  enterprise.  The  whole  convoy,  with  the 
town  in  which  it  was,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Swedes ;  the 
Imperial  escort  was  cut  to  pieces ;  about  12,000  cattle  carried 
eff;  and  a  thousand  waggons,  loaded  with  bread,  which  could 
not  be  iHTOu^t  away,  were  set  on  fire.  Seven  regiments, 
which  Wallenstein  had  sent  forward  to  Altdorp  to  cover  the 
entrance  of  the  long  and  anxiously  expected  convoy,  were  at- 
tacked by  the  King,  who  had,  in  like  manner,  advanced  to 
cover  the  retreat  of  his  cavalry,  and  routed  after  an  obstinate 
action,  being  driven  back  into  the  Imperial  camp,  with  the  loss 
ef  400  men.  So  many  checks  and  difficulties,  and  so  firm 
and  unexpected  a  resistance  on  the  part  of  th^e  King,  made 
the  Duke  of  Friedland  repent  that  he  had  declined  to  hazard 
ft  battle.  The  strength  of  the  Swedish  camp  rendered  an 
attack  impracticable;  and  the  armed  youth  of  Nuremberg 
served  the  King  as  a  nursery  from  which  he  could  supply  his 
loss  of  troops.  The  want  of  provisions,  which  began  to  be 
felt  in  the  Imperial  camp  as  strongly  as  in  the  Swedish,  ren- 
dered it  uncertain  which  party  would  be  first  compelled  to  give 
iray. 

Fifteen  days  had  the  two  armies  now  remained  in  view  of 
«ach  other,  equally  defended  by  inaccessible  entrenchments. 
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'without  attempting  anything  more  than  slight  attacks  and 
unimportant  skirmishes.  On  hoth  sides,  infectious  diseases, 
the  natural  consequence  of  had  food,  and  a  crowded  pecula- 
tion, had  occasioned  a  greater  loss  than  the  sword.  And  this 
evil  daily  increased.  But  at  length,  the  long  expected  suc- 
cours arrived  in  the  Swedish  camp;  and  hy  this  strong  rein- 
forcement, the  King  was  now  enahled  to  ohey  the  dictates  of 
his  native  courage,  and  to  hreak  the  chains  which  had  hitherto 
fettered  him. 

In  ohedience  to  his  requisitions,  the  Duke  of  Weimar  had 
hastily  drawn  together  a  corps  from  the  garrisons  in  Lower 
Saxony  and  Thuringia,  which,  at  Schweinfurt  in  Franconia, 
was  joined  hy  four  Saxon  regiments,  and  at  Kitzingen  hy  the 
corps  of  the  Rhine,  which  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  the 
Palatine  of  Birkenfeld,  despatched  to  the  relief  of  the  King. 
The  Chancellor,  Oxenstiem,  imdertook  to  lead  this  force  to 
its  destination.  After  heing  joined  at  Windsheim  hythe 
Duke  of  Weimar  himself,  and  the  Swedish  General  Banner^ 
he  advanced  hy  rapid  marches  to  Pruck  and  Eitersdorf,  where 
he  passed  the  Eednitz,  and  reached  the  Swedish  camp  in 
safety.  This  reinforcement  amounted  to  nearly  50,000  men, 
and  was  attended  hy  a  train  of  60  pieces  of  cannon,  and  4,000 
l>Agg^e  waggons.  Gustavus  now  saw  himself  at  the  head  of 
an  army  of  nearly  70,000  strong,  without  reckoning  the 
militia  of  Nuremherg,  which,  in  case  of  necessity,  could 
hring  into  the  field  about  30,000  fighting  men ;  a  formidable 
force,  opposed  to  another  not  less  formidable.  The  war 
seemed  at  length  compressed  to  the  point  of  a  single  battle, 
which  was  to  decide  its  fearful  issue.  With  divided  sym- 
pathies, Europe  looked  with  anxiety  to  this  scene,  where  the 
whole  strength  of  the  two  contending  parties  was  fearfidly 
drawn,  as  it  were,  to  a  focus 

If,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Swedish  succours,  a  want  of 
provisions  had  been  felt,  the  evil  was  now  fearfully  increased 
to  a  dreadful  height  in  both  camps,  for  Wallenstein  had  also 
received  reinforcements  from  Bavaria.  Besides  the  iaO,000 
men  confronted  to  each  other,  and  more  than  60,000  horses, 
in  the  two  armies,  and  besides  the  inhabitants  of  Nurembeig, 
whose  number  far  exceeded  the  Swedish  army,  there  were  in 
the  camp  of  Wallenstein  about  16,000  women,  with  as  many 
drivers,  and  nearlj  the  same  number  in  that  of  the  Swedes. 
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The  eostom  of  the  time  permitted  the  soldier  to  carry  his 
Junilj  with  him  to  the  field.  A  numher  of  prostitutes  fbl- 
loved  the  Imperialists ;  while,  with  the  view  of  preventing 
such  excesses,  Gustavus^s  care  for  the  morals  of  his  sol- 
diers promoted  marriages.  For  the  rising  generation,  who 
had  this  camp  for  their  home  and  country,  regular  military 
schools  were  estahlished,  which  educated  a  race  of  excellent 
warriors,  hy  which  means  the  army  might  in  a  manner  re- 
cruit itself  in  the  course  of  a  long  campaign.  No  wonder, 
then,  if  these  wandering  nations  exhausted  every  territory  in 
which  they  encamped,  and  by  tlieir  immense  consumption 
raised  the  necessaries  .of  life  to  an  exorbitant  price.  All  the 
mills  of  Nuremberg  were  insuflficient  to  grind  the  com  re- 
4inred  for  each  day ;  and  15,000  poimds  of  bread,  which  were 
daily  delivered  by  the  town  into  the  Swedish  camp,  excited, 
without  allaying,  the  hunger  of  the  soldiers.  The  laudable 
exertions  of  the  magistrates  of  Nuremberg  could  not  prevent 
the  greater  part  of  the  horses  from  dying  for  want  of  forage, 
while  the  increasing  mortality  in  the  camp  consigned  more 
than  a  hundred  men  daily  to  tjbe  grave. 

To  put  an  end  to  these  distresses,  Gustavus  Adolphus,^ 
lying  on  his  numerical  superiority,  left  his  lines  on  the  25th 
day,  forming  before  the  enemy  in  order  of  battle,  while  he 
cannonaded  the  duke's  camp  from  three  batteries  erected  on 
the  side  of  the  Kednitz.  But  the  duke  remained  immoveable 
in  his  entrenchments,  and  contented  himself  with  answering 
this  challenge  by  a  distant  fire  of  caiinon  and  musketry.  His 
plan  was  to  wear  out  the  king  by  his  inactivity,  and  by  the 
force  of  famine  to  overcome  his  resolute  determination;  and 
neither  the  remonstrances  of  Maximilian,  and  the  impatience 
of  his  army,  nor  the  ridicule  of  his  opponent,  could  shake  his 
purpose.  Gustavus,  deceived  in  his  hope  of  forcing  a. battle, 
and  compelled  by  his  increasing  necessities,  now  attempted 
impossibilities,  and  resolved  to  storm  a  position  which  art  and 
nature  had  combined  to  render  impregnable. 

Intrusting  his  own  camp  to  the  miHtia  of  Nuremberg,  on 
the  fifty-eighth  day  of  his  encampment,  (the  festival  of  St. 
Bartholomew,)  he  advanced  in  full  order  of  battle,  and  passing 
the  Bednitz  at  Furth,  easily  drove  the  enemy's  outposts  be- 
fore him.  The  main  army  of  the  Imperialists  was  posted  on 
the  steep  heights  between  the  Biber  and  the  Bednitz,  called 
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the  Old  Fortress  and  Altenberg;  wldle  the  camp  itself,  com- 
iQQanded  by  these  eminences,  spread  out  immeasurably  along 
the  plain.  On  these  heights,  the  whole  of  the  artilleiy  was 
•placed.  Deep  trenches  surroulided  inaccessible  redoubts, 
while  thick  barricadoes,  with  pointed  palisades,  defended  thia 
approaches  to  the  heights,  from  the  summits  of  which,  Wallen- 
stein  calmly  and  securely  discharged  the  lightnings  df  his 
artillery  from  aticdd  the  dcurk  thunder-clouds  of  smoke.  A  de- 
structive fire  of  musketry  was  maintained  behind  the  breast- 
works, and  a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  threatened  the  despe- 
rate assailant  with  certain  destruction.  Against  this  danger- 
ous post  Gustavus  now  directed  his  attack;  five  hundred 
inusketeeftj,  supported  by  a  fewinfanti^^,  (for  a  greater  number 
could  not  act  in  the  narrow  space,)  enjoyed  the  unenvied  privi- 
lege of  first  throwing  themselves  into  the  open  jaws  of  aeoih. 
The  assault  was  furious,  the  resistance  obstinate.  Exposed 
to  the  whole  fire  of  the  enemy*s  artillery,  and  infuriate  by  the 
prospect  of  inevitable  death,  these  determined  warriors  rushed 
forward  to  storm  the  heights ;  which,  in  an  instant,  converted 
into  a  flaming  volcano,  discharged  on  them  a  shower  of  shot. 
At  the  same  moment,  the  heavy  cavalry  fushed  forward  into 
the  openings  which  tiie  artillery  had  made  in  the  close  ranks 
of  the  assailants,  and  divided  them ;  till  the  intrepid  band, 
conquered  by  the  strength  of  nature  and  of  man,  took  to  flight, 
leaving  a  hundred  dead  upon  the  field.  To  Gei^ans  had 
Gustavus  yielded  this  post  of  honour.  Exasperated  at  their 
Tetreat,  he  now  led  on  his  Finlanders  to  the  attack,  thinking, 
by  their  northern  courage,  to  shame  the  cowardice  of  the  Ger- 
mans. But  they/  also,  after  a  similar  hot  reception,  yielded 
to  the  superiority  of  the  enemy ;  and  a  third  re^ment  suc- 
ceeded thein  to  experience  the  same  success.  This  was  re- 
placed by  a  fourth,  a  fifth,  and  a  sixth ;  so  that  during  a  ten 
hours*  action,  every  regiment  was  brought  to  the  attack  to  re- 
tire with  bloody  loss  from  the  contest.  A  thousand  mangled 
bodies  covered  the  field ;  yet  Gustavus  undauntedly  maintained 
the  attack,  and  Wallenstein  held  Ins  position  unshaken. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  sharp  contest  had  taken  place  be- 
tween the  imperial  cavaliy  and  the  left  wing  of  the  Swedes, 
which  was  posted  in  a  thicket  on  the  Rednitz,  with  varfing 
success,  but  with  equal  intrepidity  and  loss  on  both  sides. 
The  Duke  of  Friedland  and  Prince  Bernard  erf  Weimar  had 
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each  a  horse  shot  under  them ;  the  king  himself  had  the  mAt 
of  his  boot  carried  oflf  by  a  cannon  ball.  The  combat  iias 
maintained  with  undiminished  obstinacy,  till  the  approach  of 
night  separated  the  combatants.  But  the  Swedes  had  ad- 
vanced too  fiar  to  retreat  without  hazaid.  While  the  king 
was  seeking  an  officer  to  convey  to  the  regiments  the  oider  to 
retreat,  he  met  Colonel  Hepburn,  a  brare  Scotchman,  whose 
native  courage  alone  had  drawn  him  from  the  camp  to  share 
in  the  dangers  of  the  day.  Ofiended  with  the  king  for  having 
not  long  before  preferred  a  younger  officer  for  some  post  of 
danger,  he  had  rashly  vowed  never  again  to  draw  his  sword  for 
the  king.  To  him  Gustavua  now  addressed  himself,  pndsiz^ 
his  courage,  and  requesting  him  to  order  the  regiments  to  re- 
treat. '*  Sire,"  replied  the  brave  soldier,  "  it  is  the  only  ser- 
vice I  cannot  refuse  to  your  Majesty ;  for  it  .is  a  hazaidous 
one," — ^and  immediately  hastened  to  carry  the  command. 
One  of  the  heights  above  the  old  fortress  had,  in  the  he«t 
of  ihe  action,  been  carried  by  the  Duke  of  Weimar.  It  com- 
manded the  hills  and  the  whole  camp.  But  the  heavy  nan 
which  fell  during  the  night,  lendered  it  impossihle  to  draw  up 
the  cannon;  and  this  post,  which  had  been  gained  with  so 
much  bloodshed,  was  also  voluntarily  abandoned.  Diffident 
of  fortune,  which  forsook  him  on  this  decirive  day,  the  kii^ 
did  not  venture  the  following  morning  to  renew  the  attack 
with  his  exhausted  troops ;  and  vanquished  for  Ihe  first  time, 
even  because  he  was  not  victor,  he  led  back  his  troops  over 
the  Eednitz.  Two  thousand  dead  which  he  left  behind  him 
on  the  field,  testified  to  the  extent  of  his  loss;  and  l^e  Duke 
of  Friedland  remained  imconquered  within  his  lines. 

For  fourteen  days  after  this  action,  the  two  armies  still  con- 
tinued in  front  of  each  other,  eadi  in  the  hc^e  that  the  other 
would  be  the  first  to  give  way.     Every  day  i^uced  their  pro- 
visions, and  as  scarcity  became  greater,  the  excesses  of  the 
soldiers  rendered  furious,  exercised  the  wildest  outrages  on  the 
peasantry.      The  increasing  distress  broke  up  all  discipline 
and  order  in  the  Swedish  camp ;  and  the  German  regiments, 
in  particular,  distinguished  themselves  for  the  ravages  they  j 
practised  indiscriminately  on  friend  and  foe.     The  weak  hand     ?/ 
of  a  single  individual  could  not  check  excesses,  encouraged   -^ 
by  the  silence,  if  not  the  actual  example,  of  the  inferior 
officers.      These  shameful  breaches  Of  discipline,  on  the 
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nudntenance  of  which  he  had  hitherto  justly  prided  himself, 
seyerelj  pained  the  king ;  and  the  yehemence  with  wbish  hq 
reproached  the  German  officers  for  their  negligence,  bespoke 
the  liveliness  of  his  emotion.  "  It  is  you  yourselves,  Ger* 
mans,"  said  he,  "  that  rob  your  native  country,  and  ruin  your 
own  confederates  in  the  £edth.  As  God  is  my  judge,  I  abhor 
you,  T  loathe  you;  my  heart  sinks  within,  even  .when  I  look 
upon  you.  Ye  break  my  orders;  ye  are  the  cause  that  the 
world  curses  me,  that  die  tears  of  poverty  follow  me,  that 
complaints  ring  in  my  ear — *  The  king,  our  friend,  does  us 
more  harm  than  even  our  worst  enemies.*  On  your  account 
I  have  stripped  my  own  kingdom  of  its  treasures,  and  spent 
upon  you  more  than  40  tons  of  gold  * ;  while  from  your  Ger- 
man empire  I  have  not  received  the  least  aid.  I  gave  you 
a  share  of  all  that  God  had  given  to  me ;  and  had  ye  regarded 
my  orders,  I  would  have  gladly  shared  with  you  all  my  future 
acquisitions.  Your  want  of  discipline  convinces  me  of  your 
evil  intentions,  whatever  cause  I  might  otherwise  have  to 
applaud  your  bravery." 

Nuremberg  had  exerted  itself  almost  beyond  its  power,  to 
subsist  for  eleven  weeks  the  vast  crowd  which  was  compressed 
within  its  boundaries ;  but  its  means  were  at  length  ex- 
hausted, and  the  king  s  more  numerous  party  was  obliged  to 
determine  on  a  retreat.  By  the  casualties  of  war  and  sick- 
ness, Nuremberg  had  lost  more  than  10,000  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, and  Gustavus  Adolphus  nearly  20,000  of  his  sol- 
diers. The  fields  around  the  city  were  trampled  down,  the  vil- 
lages lay  in  ashes,  the  plundered  peasantry  lay  faiat  and 
dying  on  the  highways ;  dead  bodies  infected  the  air,  and  bad 

-<food,  the  exhalations  from  so  dense  a  population,  and  so  many 
putrifying  carcasses,  together  with  the  heat  of  the  dog-days, 
produced  a  desolating  pestilence  which  raged  among  men  and 

^beasts,  and  long  after  the  retreat  of  both  armies,  continued  to 
load  the  country  with  misery  and  distress.  Affected  by  the 
general  distress,  and  despairing  of  conquering  the  steady  de- 
termination of  the  Duke  of  Friedland,  the  king  broke  up  his 
camp  on  the  8th  September,  leaving  in  Nuremberg  a  suffi- 
cient garrison.  He  advanced  in  full  order  of  battle  before 
the  enemy,  who  remained  motionless,  and  did  not  attempt  in 

*  A  ton  of  gold  in  Sweden  amoimts  to  100,000  lix  dollan. 
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the  least  to  harass  his  retreat.  His  roate  lay  by  the  Aisch 
and  Windsheim  towards  Neostadt,  where  he  halted  five  days 
to  refresh  his  troops,  and  also  to  be  near  to  Nuremberg,  in 
case  the  enemy  should  make  an  attempt  upon  the  town.  But 
Wallenstein,  as  exhausted  as  himself,  had  only  awaited  the 
retreat  of  the  Swedes  to  commence  his  own.  Five  days  after- 
wards,  he  broke  up  his  camp  at  Zimdorf,  and  set  it  on  fire. 
A  hundred  columns  of  smoke,  rising  from  all  the  burning 
villages  in  the  neighbourhood,  announced  his  retreat,  and 
showed  the  city  the  fate  it  had  escaped.  His  march,  which 
was  directed  on  Forschiem,  was  marked  by  the  most  frightful 
ravages ;  but  he  was  too  fer  advanced  to  be  overtaken  by  the 
king.  The  latter  now  divided  his  army,  which  the  exhausted 
country  was  unable  to  support,  and  leaving  one  division  to 
protect  Franconia,  with  the  other  he  prosecuted  in  person  his 
conquests  in  Bavaria. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  imperial  Bavarian  army  had  marched 
into  the  Bishopric  of  Bamberg,  where  the  Duke  of  Friedland 
a  second  time  mustered  his  troops.  He  found  this  force,  which 
so  lately  had  amounted  to  60,000  men,  diminished  by  the  sword, 
desertion,  and  disease,  to  about  S4,000,  and  of  these  a  fourth 
were  Bavarians.  Thus  had'the  encampments  before  Nuremberg 
weakened  both  parties  more  than  two  great  battles  would 
have  done,  apparently  without  advancing  the  termination  of    /% 
the  war,  or  satisfying,  by  any  decisive  result,  the  expectationfijjJ^V^ 
of  Europe.     The  king's  conquests  in  Bavaria,  were,  it  is  true,     "^  ^ 
checked  for  a  time  by  this  diversion  before  Nuremberg,  and 
Austria  itself  secured  against  the  danger  of  immediate  inva- 
sion ;  but  by  the  retreat  of  the  king  from  that  city,  he  was 
again  left  at  full  liberty  to  make  Bavaria  the  seat  of  war.    In 
different  towards  the  fate  of  that  country,  and  weary  of  the  re- 
straint which  his  imion  with  the  Elector  imposed  upon  him,  the 
Duke  of  Friedland  esagerlj  seized  the  opportunity  of  separat- 
ing from  this  burdensome  associate,  and  prosecuting,  with  re- 
newed earnestness,  his  favourite  plans.     Still  adhering  to  his 
purpose  of  detaching  Saxony  &om    its    Swedish  alliance, 
he  selected  that  country  for  his  winter  quarters,  hoping  by  his  . 
destructive  presence  to  force  the  Elector  the  more  readily 
into  his  views. 

No  conjuncture  could  be  more  favourable  for  his  designs. 
The  Saxons  had  invaded  Silesia,  where,  reinforced  by  troops 
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fiOm  Brandeitburgh  and  Sweden,  they  bad  gained  several  adf 
vantages  over  the  Emperor's  troops.  Silesia  would  be  Isavei 
by  a  diversion  against  the  Elector  in  his  own  territories,  andj 
the  attempt  was  the  more  easy,  as  Saxony,  left  undefended 
during  the  war  in  Silesia,  lay  open  on  every  side  to  attack. 
The  pretext  of  rescuing  from  tiie  enemy  an  hereditary  do- 
minion of  Austria,  would  silence  the  remonstrances  of  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  and,  linder  the  mask  of  a  patriotic  zeal 
for  the  Emperor's  interests,  Maximilian  might  be  sacrificed 
without  much  difficulty.  By  giving  up  the  rich  country  of 
Bavaria  to  the  Swedes,  he  hoped  to  be  left  unmolested  by 
them  in  his  enterprise  against  Saxony,  while  the  increasing 
coldness  between  Gustavus  and  the  Saxon  Court,  gave  him 
little  reason  to  apprehend  any  extraordinary  zeal  for  the  de- 
liverance of  John  George.  Thus  a  second  time  abandoned 
by  his  artful  protector,  the  Elector  separated  from  Wallen- 
8tein  at  Bam^bei^,  to  protect  his  defenceless  territory  with  the 
fimall  ifemains«  of  his  troops;  while  the  impenal  army,  under 
Wallenstein.  directed  its  march  through  Bayreuth  and  Go- 
burg  towards  the  Thuringian  Forest. 

An  impenal  general.  Hoik,  had  previously  been  despatched 
into  Yogtland,  to  lay  w^aste  this  defenceless  province  with  firo 
and  sword,  he  was  soon  followed  by  Gallas,  another  of  the 
Duke's  generals,  and  an  equally  fkathful  instrument  of  his 
inhuman  orders.  Finally,  Pappenheim,  too.  was  recalled  from 
Lower  Saxony,  to  reinforce  the  diminished  army  of  the  duke, 
^d<tp  complete  the  miseries  of  the  devote^  country.  Buined 
^^hurches.,  villages  in  ashes,  harvests  wilfully  destroyed,  fami- 
lies plundered,  and  murdered  peasants,  marked  the  progress 
of  these  barbarians,  under  whose  scourge  the  whole  of  Thu- 
ringia,  Vogtland,  and  Meissen,  lay  defenceless.  Yet  this 
was  but  the  prelude  to  greater  sufferings,  wit];L  which  Wallen- 
stein  himself,  at  the  head  of  the  main  army,  threatened 
Saxony.  After  having  left  behind  him  fearful  monuments  of 
his  fury,  in  his  march  throu^  Franconia  and  /thuringia,  he 
arrived  with  his  whole  army  in  the  Circle  of  Leipzig,  and 
compelled  the  city,  after  a  short  resistance,  to  surrender.  His 
design  was  to  push  on  to  Dresden,  and  by  the  conquest  of  the 
whole  country,  to  prescribe  laws  to  the  Elector.  He  had  al- 
ready approached  the  Mulda,  threatening  to  overpower  the 
Saxon  army  which  had  advanced  as  far  as  Torgau  to  meet 
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liiiQ,  Tfhen  the  King  of  Sweden's  arriyal  at  Erfurt  gave  aa 
une^tpected  check  to  his  operations.  Placed  between  the  Saxon 
and  Swedish  annies,  which  were  likely  to  be  feurther  reinforced 
hv  the  troops  of  George,  Duke  of  Luneburg,  from  Lower 
Saxonj,  he  hastily  retired  upon  Merseberg,  to  form  a  junction 
there  with  Count  Paj^penheimi  and  to  repel  the  further  ad^ 
yance  of  the  Swedes, 

Oustavus  Adolphus  had  witnessed,  with  great  uneasiness, 
the  arts  employed  by  Spain  and  Austria  to  detach  his  allien 
from  hisL  The  more  important  his  alliance  with  Saxony,  the 
more  anxiety  the  inconstant  temper  of  John  George  caused 
him.  Between  himself  and  the  Elector,  a  sincere  frieiMship 
could  never  subsist,  A  prince,  proud  of  his  political  import* 
anoe,  and  accustomed  to  consider  himself  as  the  head  of  his 
partpr,  could  not  see  without  annoyance  the  interference  of  a 
lor^fjgn  power  in  the  af^drs  of  the  Empire  ;  and  nothing,  but 
the  extreme  danger  of  his  dominions,  could  overcome  the  aver- 
sion with  which  he  had  long  witnessed  the  progress  of  this 
nnwelcome  intruder.  The  increasing  influence  of  the  king  in 
G^Mmany,  his  authorib^  willi  the  PraCastant  states,  the  un- 
fimbigupus  proo£9  which  he  gEtve  of  his  ambitious  views,  which 
were  of  a  (»aractar  calculated  to  excite  the  jealousies  of  all 
the  states  of  the  Empire,  awakened  in  the  El^tor^s  breast 
a  thousand  anxieties,  which  the  imperial  emissaries  did  not 
pul  skilfully  to  keep  alive  and  chensiL  Every  arbitrary  step 
on  the  part  of  the  King,  everv  demand,  however  repsonable, 
which  he  addressed  to  the  princes  of  the  Empire,  was  followed 
hy  bitter  complaints  from  the  Elector,  which  seemed  to  anr 
nounec  an  approaching  rupture.  Even  the  generals  of  the 
two  powers,  whenever  they  were  called  upon  to  act  in  common, 
manifested  the  same  jealousy  as  divided  their-  leaders.  John 
George's  natural  aversion  to  war,  and  a  lingering  attachment 
to  Austria,  favoured  the  efforts  of  Amheim ;  who,  maintaining 
s  constant  correspondence  with  Wallenstein,  laboured  inces* 
santly  to  effect  a  private  treaty  between  his  master  and  the 
Emperor ;  and  if  his  representations  were  long  disregarded, 
still  the  event  proved  that  they  were  not  altogether  without 
.  ^ect 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  naturally  apprehensive  of  the  conse^ 
ouences  which  the  defection  of  so  powerful  an  ally  would  pro- 
duce on  his  future  prospects, in  Germany,  spared  no  pains  t» 
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^^  avert  so  pernicious  an  event;  and  his  remonstrances  iiaj 
hitherto  had  some  effect  upon  the^Elector.  But  the  formid- 
able power  with  which  the  Emperor  seconded  his  seductjva 
proposals,  and  the  miseries  which,  in  tho  c&se  of  hesitati|^, 
he  threatened  to  acctmiulate  upon  Saxon j,  might  at  lendjli 
overcome  the  resolution  of  the  Elector,  should  he  be  l^i 
exposed  to  the  vengeance  of  his  enemies :  while  an  indiflfeV- 
ence  to  the  fete  of  so  powerful  a  confederate,  would  vke- 
parablj  destroy  the  confidence  of  fhe  ofher  alliea  in  tjieir  pro- 
tector. This  consideration  induced  the  l^ing  a  second  time 
to  yield  to  the  pressing  efntreatt^es  of  the  Elector,  and  to  pacri- 
fice  his  own  brilliant  prospects  6)  the  safety  of  this  ally, ,.  He 
bad  already  resolved  upon  a  -second  attack  on  Iiigoldstadt ; 
and  the.  weakness  of  the  Elector  of  'Bavaria  gave  him  hopes 
of  soon  forcing  this  exhausted  enemy  to  m-cede  to  a  iieutrality. 
An  insurrection  of  the  peasantry  in  UppjT  Austria,  op^sned  to 
.'him  a  passage  into  that  countary,  and- the  capital  .might  b 
ate* his  possession,  before  Wallenstein  could  have  tGiie  to 
advance  to  ifs^  defence.  All  the^  vi^ws  he  now  gave  up 
fot*  the  sake  of  aft  ally,  wh6r,  .neither  %  his  semc«?E5  nor  his 
fidelity,  was  worthy  of  the)  Sacrifice ;  ^H),  01  j  tho  pressing  oc- 

,/  casions  of  common  giytJfljliild  steadily  adhf  red  to  his  own  sdiish 
projects  ;  and  who  was  iiiportant,  not  far  the  so ry ices  he  xv&s 
expected  to  render,  but  merely  for  the  .injuries  he  liad  it  in 
his  power  to  inflict.  Is  it  possibte,  jthen,  Ut  refrain  froin  in- 
dignation, when  we  know  that,  in  this  expedition,- undertaken 
for  the  benefit  of  such  an  ally,  the  g^t  king  was  det^tLned  to 

rtorminate  his  career?  '  "^^ 

'•  Eapidly  assembling  his  troops  in(  Franconia,  he  followed 
the  route  of  Wallenstein  thr(5i]§h  Tfiuringia.  Duke  Bernard 
of  Weimar,  who  had  been  dfe3pafch|d  to  ^t  against  Pappen- 
heim,  joined  the  king  at  Armstadtf  who  now*sa[w  himself  at 
the  head  of  20.000  veterans.  |At  Erfurt  he  took  leave 
of  his  queen,  who  was  riot  to  beMoTd  him,  save  in'  his  coJSn, 
at  Weissenfels.  Their  anxious  adieus  seemed,  to  forbode  an 
eternal  separation.      ^   ^  '      •        ; 

He  reached  Naumbiirg  on  the  1st  November,  1632,  before 
the  corps,  which  the  Duke  of  Friedland  ha^  despatched  for 
that  purpose,  could  make  itself  iifister  of  that  place.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  country  flocke'd  in  crowds  to' 
look  upon  the  hero,  the  avenger,  1|ie  great  king,  who,  a  year 
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before,  liad  first  appeared*  in  that  quarter,  like  a  guardian 
angel.  Shouts  of  joy  everywhere  attended  liia  progress ;  the 
pieople  knelt  .before  him,  and  struggled  for  the  honiiiir  ,oT 
touching,  the  sheath  of  his  swoi'd,  or  the  hem  of  his^arme^t. 
The  modest  hero  disliked  this '.innocent  itibiij0^1iioh  ft.8iit' 
cerely  gratefiil  and  admiring  multitude  paid  hha:  ^^  Is  it 
not,"  said  he,  "  as  if  this  people  would  mt^kh  a  God  pf  mfef 
Our  affairs  prosper,  indeed;  but  I  fear  tbo  vengeance  of 
Heaven  will  punish  us  for  this  presumption,  and  aoonepough 
reveal  to  this  deluded  multitude  my  human  weal^tiess  and 
mortality!"  How  amiable  does  Gustavus  appear  before  m 
at  this  moment,  when  about  to  leave  us  for  ever!  Even  in 
the  plenitude  of  success,  he  honours  an  avenging  Nemesis, 
declines  that  homage  which  is  due  only  to  the  Immortal,  and 
strengthefns  his  title  to  our  tears,  the  nearer  the  moment  ap- 
rroaches  tlikt  is  to  call  them  forth  I 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Duke  of  Friedland  had  determined  to 
advance  to  meet  the  king,  as  far  as  Weissenfels,  and  even  at 
the  hazard  of  a  battle,  to  secure  his  winter-quarters  in  Saxony. 
His  inactivity  before  Nuremberg  had  occasioned  a  suspicion  that 
he  was  unwilling  to  measure  his  powers  with  those  of  the  Hero 
of  the  North,  and  his  hard-eam6d  reputation  wdkld  be  at  stake, 
if,  a  second  time,  he  should  decline  a  battle,  ids  present  supe- 
riority in  numbers,  though  much  less  than  wAt  it  was  at  the 
beginning  of  the  siege  of  Nuremberg,  was  stilFenough  to  give 
him  hopes  of  victory,  if  he  could  compel  the  kiiig  to  give  battle 
before  his  junction  with  the  Saxons.  But  his  present  reliance 
was  not  so  much  in  his  numerical  superiority,  ias  in  the  predic- 
tions of  his  astrologer  Seni,  who  had  read  in  ijie  stars  that  the 
good  fortune^of  the  Swedish  monarch  woull  decline  in  the 
month  of  November.  Besides,  between  Naupburg  and  Weis-^ 
senfels  there  was  also  a  range  of  narrow  demies,  formed  by  a 
long  mountainous  ridge,  and  the  river  Saal,  Jhich  raliiat  theit 
foot,  along  which  the  Swedes  could  not  advpice  without  diffi  • 
culty,  and  which  might,  with  the  assistance  of  a  few  troops, 
be  rendered  almost  impassable.  If  attacked  there,  the  king 
would  have  no  choice  but  either  io  penetrate  with  great  dan- 
ger through  the  defiles,  or  condmence  a  laborious  retreat 
Sirough  Thuringia,  ancl  to  expose  the  greater  part  of  his 
army  to  a  march  through  a  desert  country,  deficient  in  every 
necessary  for  their  support.     But  the  rapidity  with  which 
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Gustavus  Adolphus  had  taken  poseeasion  of  Naumburg,  disap- 
poiBted  this  plan,  and  it  was  now  Wallonstein  bimself  who 
awaited  the  attack. 

But  in  this  expectation  he  waa  disappointed;  for  the  king, 
instead  of  advancing  to  meet  him  at  Weiasenfals,  made  pre- 
parations for  entrenching  himself  near  Naumburg,  with  the 
intention  of  awaiting  there  the  reinforcements  which  the 
Duke  of  Lunenburg  was  bringing  up.  Undecided  whether 
to  advance  c^fainst  the  king  through  the  narrow  passes  be- 
tween Weissenfels  and  Naumburg,  or  to  remain  in  active  in  his 
camp,  he  called  a  council  of  war,  in  order  to  have  the  opi- 
ziicz  of  his  most  experienced  generals.  None  of  these  thought 
it  prudent  to  attack  the  king  in  his  advantageous  position. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  preparations  which  the  latter  made 
ip  fortify  his  camp,  plainly  showed  that  it  was  not  his  inten- 
sion soon  to  abandon  it.  But  the  approach  of  winter  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  prolong  the  campaign,  and  by  a  conti- 
nued encampment  to  exhaust  the  strength  of  the  sj^my ,  aiready  ^ 
8Q  much  in  need  of  repose.  AU  voices  were  m  favKmr  of  im- 
mediately terminating  the  campaign :  and«  the  more  so,  as 
laa  important  city  of  Cologne  upon  tba  Bb^  was  threatened 
hv  the  Dutch,  while  the  progress  of  tne  cmemy  m  West- 
phalia and  the  Lower  Ehme  called  for  effective  remforce* 
ments  in  that  quarter  Wallenstein  yielded  to  the  weight  of 
tnese  arguments :  and  almost  convinced  that,  at  this  season, 
he  had  no  reason  to  apprehend  an  attaisk  from  the  King,  he 
put  his  troops  into  wmter-quarters,  but  so  that,  if  necessary, 
they  might  be  rapidly  assembled.  Count  Pappenheim  was 
despatched,  with  great  part  of  the  army,  to  the  assistance  of 
Cologne,  with  orders  to  take  possession,  on  his  march,  of  the 
fortress  of  Moritzburg,  in  the  territory  of  Halle,  Different 
corps  took  up  their  winter-quarters  in  the  neighbouring  towns, 
to  watch,  on  all  sides,  the  motions  of  the  enemy.  Count  Col- 
leredo  guarded  the  castle  of  Weissenfels,  and  Wallenstein 
himself  encamped  with  the  remainder  not  &r  from  Merse- 
buig,  between  Flotzgaben  and  the  Saal,  from  whence  he  pur- 
pose to  march  to  Leipzig,  and  to  cut  off  the  communication 
between  the  Saxons  and  &e  Swedish  army. 

Scarcely  had  Gustavus  Adolphus  been  informed  of  Pappen- 
heim's  departure,  when  suddenly  breaking  up  his  camp  at 
Naunxburg,  he  hastened  with  his  whole  force  to  attack  the 
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enemy,  now  weakened  to  one  half.  He  advanced,  by  rapid 
inarches,  towards  Weissenfels,  from  whence  the  news  of  his 
arrival  qoicklv  reached  the  enemy,  and  greatly  astonished 
the  Duke  of  Friedland.  But  a  speedy  resolution  was  now 
necessary ;  and  the  measures  of  Wallenstein  were  soon  taken. 
Though  he  had  Uttle  more  than  12,000  men  to  oppose  to  the 
20,000  of  the  enemy,  be  Slight  hope  to  maintain  his  ground 
until  the  return  of  Pappenheim,  who  could  not  have  advanced 
fiaxther  than  Halle,  &ve  miles  distant.  Messengers  were 
hastily  despatched  to  recall  him,  while  Wallenstein  moved 
forward  into  the  wide  plain  between  the  Canal  and  Lutzen, 
where  he  awaited  the  Kiiag  in  full  order  of  battle,  and,  by 
this  position,.cut  off  his  communication  with  Leipzig  and  the 
Saxon  auxiliaries. 

Three  cannon  shots,  fired  by  Count  Collerodo  from  the 
eastle  of  Weissenfels,  announced  the  king's  approach ;  and 
at  this  concerted  signal,  the  light  troops  of  me  Duke  of 
Friedland,  under  the  command  of  the  Croatian  General  Iso- 
jBod,  moved  forward  to  possess  themselves  of  the  villages  lying 
upon  the  Kippach  Their  weak  resistance  did  not  impede  the 
advance  of  the  enemy,  who  crossed  the  Bippach,  near  tne 
village  of  that  name,  an^SMM^in  line  below  Iiutzen»op 
posile  the  Imperialists.  yTn^^^h  road  which  goes  Som 
Weissenfels  to  Leipzig,  fe*^!!!BSffiE3  between  Lutzen  and 
Markranstadt  by  the  canal  which  extends  from  Zeitz  to  Merse- 
burg,  and  unites  the  Elster  with  the  Saal.  On  this  canal, 
rested  the  right  wing  of  the  Imperialists,  and  the  left  of  the 
Kong  of  Sweden ;  but  so  that  the  cavalry  of  both  extended 
themselves  along  the  opposite*"  side.  To  the  northward,  be- 
hind Lutzen,  was  Wall6nstein's  right  wi^g,  and  to  the  south 
of  that  town  was  posted  the  left  wing  of  the  Swedes ;  both 
armies  fronted  the  high  road,  ^vhich  ran  between  them,  and 
divided  their  order  of  battle ;  but  the  evening  before  the  bat- 
tle, Wallenstein,  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  his  opponent, 
had  possessed  himself  of  this  highway,  deepened  the  trenches 
which  ran  along  its  sides,  and  planted  them  with  musketeers, 
so  as  to  make  the  crossing  of  it  both  difficult  and  dangerous. 
Behind  these,  again,  was  erected  a  battery  of  seven  large  pieces 
cf  cannon,  to  support  the  fire  from  the  trenches ;  and  at  the 
windmills,  close  behind  Lutzen,  fourteen  smaller  field  pieces 
were  ranged  on  an  eminence,  from  which  they  could  sweep  the 
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greater  part  of  the  plain-  The  infantfy,  divided  into  no  more 
than  five  unwieldy  brigades,  was  drawn  up  at  the  distance  of 
800  paces  from  the  road,  and  the  cavalry  covered  the  flanks. 
All  the  baggage  was  sent  to  Lutzen,  that  it  might  not  impede 
the  movements  of  the  army;  and  the  ammunition-waggon3 
alone  remained,  which  were  placed  in  rear/uf  the  line.  To 
conceal  the  weakness  of  the  Imperialists,  all  the  followers  of 
the  camp  and  sutlers  were  mounted,  and  posted  on  the  left 
wing.  These  arrangements  were  made  during  the  darkness 
of  the  night ;  and  when  the  morning  da^vned,  everything  was 
in  readiness  for  the  reception  of  the  enemy. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  Gustavus  Adolphus  ap- 
peared on  the  opposite  plain,  and  formed  his  troops  in  the 
order  of  attack.  His  disposition  was  the  same  as  that  which 
had  been  so  successful  the  year  before  at  Leipzig.  Small 
squadrons  of  horse  were  interspersed  among  the  divisions  of 
the  infiintry,  and  troops  of  musketeers  placed  here  and  there 
among  the  cavalry.  The  army  was  arranged  in  two  lines,  the 
canal  on  the  right  and  in  its  rear,  the  high  road  in  front  and 
the  town  on  the  left.  In  the  centre,  the  infantry  was  formed, 
under  the  command  of  Count  Brahe;  the  cavalry  on  the 
wings ;  the  artillery  in  front.  To  the  German  hero,  Bernard, 
Duke  of  Weimar,  was  intrusted  the  command  of  the  German 
cavalry  of  the  left  wing ;  while,  on  the  right,  the  king  led  on 
the  Swedes  in  person,  in  order  to  excite  the  emulation  of  the 
two  nations  to  a  noble  competition.  The  second  line  was 
formed  in  the  same  manner ;  and  behind  these  was  placed 
the  reserve,  commanded  by  Henderson,  a  Scotchman. 

In  this  position,  they  awaited  the  eventful  dawn  of  morning, 
to  begin  a  contest,  which  long  delay,  rather  than  the  probk- 
bility  of  decisive  consequences,  and  the  picked  body,  rather 
than  the  number  of  the  combatants,  was  to  render  so  terrible 
and  remarkable.  The  strained  expectation  of  Europe,  so  dis- 
appointed before  Nuremberg,  was  now  to  be  gratified  on  the 
plains  of  Lutzen.  During  the  whole  course  of.  the  war,  two 
such  generals,  so  equally  matched  in  renown  and  ability,  had 
not  before  been  pitted  against  each  other.  Never,  as  yet,  had 
daring  been  cooled  by  so  awful  a  hazard,  or  hope  animated  by  so 
glorious  a  prize.  Europe  was  next  day  to  learn  who  was  her 
greatest  general: — to-morrow,  the  leader,  who  had  hitherto 
been  invincible,  must  acknowledge  a  victor.    This  morning 
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was  to  place  it  beyond  a  doubt,  whether  the  vietories  of  Gus- 
tavns  at  Leipzig  and  on  the  Ledi,  were  owin^  to  his  own 
military  genius,  or  to  the  incompetency  of  his  opponent; 
whether  the  services  of  Wallenstein  were  to  vindicate  the 
Emperor's  choice,  and  justify  the  high  price  at  which  they 
had  been  purchased.  The  victory  was  as  yet  doubtful,  but 
certain  were  the  labour  and  the  bloodshed  by  which  it  must 
be  earned.  Every  private,  in  both  armies,  felt  a  jealous  share 
in  their  leader's  reputation,  and  under  every  corslet  beat  the 
same  emoti(ms  that  inflamed  the  bosoms  of  the  generals. 
Each  army  knew  the  enemy  to  which  it  was  to  be  opposed :  ' 
and  the  anxiety  which  each  in  vain  attempted  to  repress,  was 
a  convincing  proof  of  their  opponent's  strength.  ^~f 

At  last  the  fateful  morning  dawned ;  but  an  impenetrable  / 
fog,  which  spread  over  the  plain,  delayed  the  attack  till  noon.  4 
Kneeling  in  front  of  his  lines,  the  king  oflfered  up  his  devotions ; 
and  the  whole  army,  at  the  same  moment  dropping  on  their 
knees,  burst  into  a  moving  hymn,  accompanied  by  the  military 
music.  The  king  then  mounted  his  horse,  and  clad  only  in  a 
leathern  doublet  and  surtout,  (for  a  wound  he  had  formerly 
received  prevented  his  wearing  armour,)  rode  along  the  ranks, 
to  animate  the  courage  of  his  troops  with  a  joyful  confidence, 
which,  however,  the  forboding  presentiment  of  his  own  bosom 
contradicted.  "  God  with  us !  "  was  the  war-cry  of  the 
Swedes;  "Jesus  Maria!"  that  of  the  Imperialists.  About 
eleven  the  fog  began  to  disperse,  and  the  enemy  became 
visible.  At  the  same  moment  Lutzen  was  seen  in  flames, 
having  been  set  on  fire  by  command  of  the  duke,  to  pre- 
vent his  being  outflanked  on  that  side.  The  charge  was  now 
sounded;  the  cavalry  rushed  upon  the  enemy,  and  the  infantry  * 
adyanced  against  the  trenches.  ^    ■«■  / 

Received  by  a  tremendous  fire  of  musketry  and  heavy 
artillery,  these  intrepid  battalions  maintained  the  attack  with 
undaunted  courage,  till  the  enemy's  musketeers  abandoned 
their  posts,  the  trenches  were  passed,  the  battery  carried  and 
turned  against  the  enemy.  They  pressed  forward  vrith  irre- 
sistible impetuosity;  the  first  of  the  five  imperial  brigades 
\iQ3  immediately  routed,  the  second  soon  after,  and  the  third 
put  to  flight.  But  here  the  genius  of  Wallenstein  opposed 
itself  to  their  progress.  With  the  rapidity  of  lightning  he 
was  on  the  spot  to  rally  his  discomfited  troops;  and  his 
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powerful  word  was  itself  sufficient  to  'stop  the  flight  of  the 
fugitives.  Supported  by  three  regiments  of  cavaliy,  the  van- 
quished brigades,  forming  anew,  fieiced  the  enemy,  and  pressed 
vigorously  into  the  broken  ranks  of  the  Swedes.  A  murder- 
ous conflict  ensued.  The  nearness  of  the  enemy  left  no  room 
for  fire-arms,  the  fiiry  of  the  attack  no  time!for  loading ;  man 
was  matched  to  man,  the  useless  musket  exchanged  for  the 
sword  and  pike,  and  science  gave  way  to  desperation.  Over- 
powered by  numbers,  th^  wearied  Swedes  at  last  retire  beyond 
the  trenches ;  and  llie  baptured  battery  is  again  lost  by  the 
retreat.  A  thousand  mangled  bodies  already  strewed  the 
plain,  and  as  yetf  not  a  single  step  of  ground  had  been  won. 

In  the  mean  time  the  kmg*s  right  wing,  led  by  himself,  had 
Mien  upon  the  enemy*s  left.  'Hxe  first  impetuous  shock  of 
the  heavy  Finland  cuirassiers  dispersed  the  lighdy-mounted 
Poles  and  Croats,  who  were  posted  here,  and  their  disorderly 
flight  spread  terror  and  confusion  among  the  rest  of  the 
cavaliy.  At  this  moment  notice  was  brought  the  king,  that 
his  infieintiy  were  retreating  over  the  trenches,  and  also  that 
his  left  wirig,  exposed  to  a  severe  fire  firom  the  enemy's  cannon 
posted  at  me  windmilla,  was  beginning  to  give  way.  With 
rapid  decision  he  comlnitted  to  Genend  Horn  the  pursuit  of 
the  enemy's  left,  while  he  flew,  at  the  head  of  the  regiment  of 
Steinbeck,  to  repair  the  disorder  of  his  right  wing.  His  noble 
charger  bore  him  with  the  velocity  of  lightning  across  the 
trendies,  but  the  squadrons  that  followed  could  not  come  on 
with  the  same  speed,  and  only  a  few  horsemen,  among  whom 
was  Francis  Albert,  Duke  of  Saxe  Lauenburg,  were  able  to 
keep  up  with  the  king.  He  rode  directly  to  the  place  where 
his  infautry  were  most  closely  pressed,  and  while  he  was  recon- 
noitring the  enemy's  line  for  an  exposed  point  of  attack,  the 
shortness  of  his  sight  unfortunately  led  him  too  close  to  their 
ranks.  An  imperial  Gefreyter*,  remarking  that  every  one 
respectfully  made  way  for  him  as  he  rode  along,  immediately 
ordered  a  musketeer  to  take  aim  at  him.  "  Fire  at  him 
yonder,"  said  he,  "  that  must  be  a  man  of  consequence."  The 
soldier  fired,  and  the  king's  left  arm  was  shattered.  At  that 
moment  his  squadron  came  hurrying  up,  and  a  confused  cry 

*  Gefreyter,  a  peraan  exempt  from  watchmg  duty,  nearly  corresponding  to 
the  coxporaL 
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of  *'  the  king  bleeds !  the  king  iB  shot ! "  spread  tenror  sad 
oonstemfttion  through  all  the  ranks.  "  It  is  nothinj^fottow  rO 
me,'*  cried  the  king,  collecting  his  whole  strengdi ;  bat  oTef-  V  ^ 
come  by  pain,  and  nearly  fimnting,  he  request^  the  Duke  c€  I 
Laoenburff,  in  French,  to  lead  him  nnobserved  out  of  the 
tumult  \  While  the  dxike  proceeded  towards  the  right  wing 
with  the  Vking,  making  a  long  circuit  to  keep  this  discouTBging 
flight  from  tiie  disordered  infemtfy,  his  majesty  received  a 
second  shot  through  the  back,  which  deprived  him  of  his 
remaining  strength.  "  Brother,"  said  he,  with  a  dying  yoice, 
'*  I  have  enough !  look  only  to  your  own  life.**  At  the  same 
moment  he  feU  from  his  horse  pierced  by  several  more  shots; 
and  abandoned  by  all  his  attendantSv  he  breathed  his  last 
amidst  the  plundering  hands  of  the  Gr<>als.  His  charger, 
flying  without  its  rider,  and  covered  with  blood,  soon  made 
known  to  4ho  Swedish  cavalry  the  &11  of  tiieir  king.  They 
rushed  madly  forward  to  rescue  his  sacred  remains  from  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  A  murderous  conflict  ensued  over  the 
body)  till  his  mangled  remains  were  buried  beneath  a  heap  of 
alain. 

The  moumfbl  tidings  soon  ran  through  the  Swedish  nrwy; 
but  instead  of  destroying  the  eouiage  of  these  brave  troops,  it 
but  exoited  it  into  a  new,  a  wild,  and  consuming  flame.  Life 
had  lessened  in  value,  now  that  the  most  sacred  life  of  all  was 
gone ;  death  had  no  terrons  for  the  lowly  since  the  anointed 
head  was  not  spured.  With  the  fuiy  of  lions  the  Upland, 
Sm&land,  Finland,  £ast  and  West  Gothland  regiments  rushed 
a  second  time  upon  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy,  whidb,  already 
making  but  feeble  resistance  to  General  Horn,  was  now  entireiy 
beaten  from  the  field:  Bernard,  Duke  of  Saze- Weimar,  gave 
to  the  bereaved  Swedes  a  noble  leader  in  his  own  person;  and 
the  spirit  of  Gustavus  led  his  victorious  squadrons  anew.  The 
left  wing  quickly  formed  again,  and  vigorously  pressed  the  right 
of  the  Imperialists.  The  artillery  at  the  windmills,  which  Imd 
maintained  so  murderous  a  fire  upon  the  Swedes,  was  captured 
and  turned  i^;ainst  the  enemy.  The  centre,  also,  of  the  Swedish 
in&ntiy,  conmmnded  by  the  duke  and  Ejiyphausen,  advanced 
a  second  time  against  ^ae  trenches,  which  they  successfully 
passed,  and  retook  the  battery  of  seven  cannons.  The  attack 
was  now  renewed  with  redoubled  fury  upon  the  heavy  bat-  • 
talions  of  Ae  enemy's  centre ;  their  resistance  beoanw 
gradually  less,  and  chance  conspired  witii  Swedish  valour  to 
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complete  the  defeat.  The  imperial  powder-wagcons  took  fire, 
and,  with  a  tremendous  explosion,  grenades  and  bombs  filled 
the  air.  The  enemy,  now  in  confusion,  thought  they  were 
attacked  in  the  rear,  while  the  Swedish  brigades  pressed  them 
in  front.  Their  courage  began  to  fail  them.  Their  left  wing 
was  already  beaten,  their  right  wavering,  and  their  artilleiy 
in  the  enemy's  hands.  The  battle  seemed  to  be  almost  de» 
cided ;  another  moment  would  decide  the  fate  of  the  day, 
when  Pappenheim  appeared  on  the  field,  with  his  cuirassiera 
and  dragoons ;  all  the  tfivantages  already  gained  were  lost, 
and  the  battle  was  to  be  fought  anew. 

The  order  which  recalled  that  general  to  Lutzen  had 
reached  him  in  Halle,  while  his  troops  were  still  plundering 
the  town.  It  was  impossible  to  collect  tbe  scattered  infantry 
with  that  rapidity,  which  the  urgency  of  the  order,  and  Pappen- 
heim's  impatience  required.  Without  waiting  for  it,  therefore, 
he  ordered  eight  regiments  of  cavalry  to  mount ;  and  at  their 
head  he  galloped  at  full  speed  for  Lutzen,  to  share  in  the 
battle.  He  arrived  in  time  to  witness  the  flight  of  the 
imperial  right  wing,  which  Gustavus  Horn  was  driving,  from 
the  field,  and  to  be  at  first  involved  in  their  rout,  v/ But  with 
rapid  presence  of  mind  he  rallied  the  flying  troops,  and  led 
them  once  more  against  the  enemy.  Carried  away  by  his  wild 
bravery,  and  impatient  to  encounter  the  king,  who  he  sup- 
posed was  at  the  head  of  this  wing,  he  burst  furiously  upon 
the  Swedish  ranks,  which,  exhausted  by  victory,  and  inferior 
in  numbers,  were,  after  a  noble  resistance,  overpowered  by 
this  fresh  body  of  enemies.  Pappenheim*s  unexpected  ap- 
pearance revived  the  drooping  courage  of  the  Imperialists, 
and  the  Duke  of  Friedland  quickly  availed  himself  of  the 
favourable  moment  to  re-form  his  line.  The  closely  serried 
battalions  of  the  Swedes  were,  after  a  tremendous  conflict, 
again  driven  across  the  trenches ;  and  the  battery,  which  had 
been  twice  lost,  again  rescued  from  their  hands.  The  whole 
yellow  regiment,  the  finest  of  all  that  distinguished  them- 
selves in  tiiiis  dreadful  day,  lay  dead  on  the  field,  covering  the 
ground  almost  in  the  same  excellent  order  which,  when  aJive, 
diey  maintained  with  such  unyielding  courage.  The  same  fate 
befel  another  regiment  of  Blues,  which  Count  Piccolomini 
attacked  with  the  imperial  cavalry,  and  cut  down  after  a  decr-^ 
perate  contest  Seven  times  did  this  intrepid  general  renew 
the  attack;  seven  hordes  were  shot  under  him,  and  he  him- 
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86lf  was  pkrced  with  six  musket  bolls ;  yet  he  would  not 
leftye  the  field,  until  he  was  carried  along  in  the  general  rout 
of  the  whole  army.  Wallenstein  himself  was  seen  riding 
throi^h  his  ranks  with  cool  intrepidity,  amidst  a  shower  of 
balls,  assisting  the  distressed,  encouraging  the  valiant  with 
praise,  and  the  wavering  bj  his  fearful  glance.  Aroimd  ancL 
close  by  him  his  men  were  &Lling  thick,  and  his  own  mantle 
was  perforated  by  several  shots.  But  avenging  destiny  this 
day  protected  that  breast,  for  which  another  weapon  was 
reserved;  on  the  same  field  where  the  noble  Gustavus  ex- 
pired, Wallenstein  was  not  allowed  to  terminate  his  guilty 
career. 

Less  fortunate  was  Pappenheim,  the  Telamon  of  the  armj, 
the  bravest  soldier  of  Austria  and  the  church.  An  ardent 
desire  to  encounter  the  king  in  person,  carried  this  daring 
leader  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  where  he  thought  his 
noble  opponent  was  most  surely  to  be  met.  Gustavus  had 
also  expressed  a  wish  to  meet  his  brave  antagonist,  but  these 
hostile  wishes  remained  ungratified ;  death  first  brought  to- 
gether these  two  great  heroes.  Two  musket- balls  pierced  the 
breast  of  Pappenheim ;  and  his  men  forcibly  carried  him  from 
the  field. .  While  they  were  conveying  lum  to  the  rear,  a 
murmur  reached  him,  that  he  whom  he  had  sought,  lay 
dead  upon  the  plain.  When  the  truth  of  the  report  was  con- 
firmed to  him,  his  look  became  brighter,  his  dying  eye 
sparkled  with  a  last  gleam  of  joy.  "  Tell  the  Duke  of  Fried- 
land,"  said  he,  "  that  I  lie  without  hope  of  life,  but  that  I 
die  happy,  since  I  know  that  the  implacable  enemy  of  my 
religion  has  Mien  on  the  same  day."  ..*— vvT"^ 

With  Pappenheim,  the  good  fortune  of  the  Imperialists  de- 
parted. ^  The  cavalry  of  the  right  wing,  already  beaten,  and 
only  rallied  by  his  exertions,  no  sooner  missed  their  victorious 
leader,  than  tiiey  gave  up  everything  for  lost,  and  abandoned 
the  field  of  battle  in  spiritless  despair.  The  right  wing  fell 
into  the  same  confusion,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  regi- 
ments, which  the  bravery  of  their  colonels  Gotz,  Terzky,  Col- 
leredo,  and  Piccolomini,  compelled  to  keep  their  ground. 
The  Swedish  infantry,  with  prompt  determination,  profited 
by  the  enemy's  confusion.  To  fill  up  the  gaps  which  death 
hkd  made  in  the  front  line,  they  formed  both  lines  into  one, 
and  with  it  made  the  final  and  decisive  charge.  A  third  time 
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tbej  <»06Bed  t&e  tvenchids^  And  a  third  time  th^  eaftoei  tl» 
ba^ry.  The  sun  wgu»  settmg  when  the  two  Imes  ebsecL 
The^dtrife  grew  hot^tes  as  it  drew  to  an  end ;» the  last  effoctft  ol 
slreag^  wexe  mtilQally  exerted^  and  skill  and  courage  did  th^ 
utaiost  to  Npaair  in  these  precious  moments  the  fbrtund  ^ 
the  day.  It  was  m  Tain ;  despair  endows  eYery  ons  with 
sii^ihttiraaa  strength;  no  one  can  eonquer,  no^  one  will 
give  way.  The  art  of  waar  se^aaed  to  eKhatet  its  powm  ea 
one  siikr,  only  to  tm£old  soimje  new  and  untried  masterpiece  o£ 
skOl  on  the  ofiher.  Ni^t  and  darkness  at  last  put  an  end  ta 
the  itidiW  hefore'the  fury  ai  the  combatants  was  exhausted ;. 
and  the  contest,  only  ceased,  when  no  one  could  any  longer 
find  an  antagonkt  Botin  aarmies  separated,  as  if  hj  tacit 
agreen^ntp  the  trumpets  sounded,  axMl  each  party  ckuning 
the  i^ktory,  quitted  the  field. 

The  act^ry  on  hoUh  sides^  as  the  horses  eould  nei  he 
f(^uudy  remaazied  all  night  upon  the  field,  at  once  the  reward 
and  the  eyidenee  of  yietory  to<  him  who  ^ould  hcdd  it» 
Wallenstein,  in  Ms  haste  to  leave  Leipzig  and  Saxony,  forgot 
to  remoYo  his  pmrt  Not  long,  after  the  battle  was  ended.  Pap- 
penheim's  infantry,  who  had  been  unable  to  follow  the  rapid 
nkovemenfes  of  tbnr  general,  and  who  amounted  to  six  regi- 
ments, inarched  on  the  field,  but  the  work  was  dxm&.  A  few 
liours  earlier,  so  ^considerable  a  reinforcement  would  perhaps 
have  decided  the  day  in  fervour  of  the  Imperialists;  and, 
«ven  now,  by  remaining  on  the  field,  they  might  have 
saved  the  duke*s  artillery,  and  made  a  prize  that  of  the 
Swedes.  But  they  had  rec^ved  no  orders  to  act ;  wad^  unr 
certain  as  to  the  issue  of  the  battle,  they  retired  to  Leipcig, 
Yi^here  they  hoped  to  join  the  mam  body. 

The  Ihdfie  of  Friedland  had  retreated  thither,  and  was  fol- 
lowed on  the  morrow  by  the  scattered  remains  of  his  army, 
without  artUlery^  vnthout  colours,  and  almost  without  arms. 
The  Duke  of  Weimar,  it  appears,  after  the  toils  of  this 
bloo^  day,  allowed  the  Swedish  army  some  repose,  between 
Lutzen  and  Weissenfels,  near  enough  to  the  field  <^  hatde 
to  ofmose  ai^  attempt  die  enemy  might  make  to  recover  it. 
Of  the  two  anmes,  more  than  9,000  men  lay  dead ;  a  still 
greats  number  were  wounded,  and  among  the  Imperial- 
ists, scarcely  a  man  esci^>ed  from  the  field  uninjured.  The 
entire  plain  from  Lutzen  to  the  Canal  was  strewed  with- 
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^leivovficM,  Idle  ciying,  and  the  deacL  Many  of  tb6  vnoeh 
v^  nob^tj  hftd  Mki&  eat  both  sides.  ETen  the  AUbot  of 
FtMi^  tvhe  had  mingled  in  the  e<Hnbat  as  a  spectator,  paid 
f»r-idis  cmoaty  aaid  his  ill-timed  zeal  idth  his  life*  Hiatosj 
Mjs  nolismg  of  prisoners ;  a  further  proof  of  the  anioiQaitj  (^ 
me  eonbatants,  who  neither  gave  nor  took  quarter. 

l^q^penheim  died  the  next  day  of  his  woiuids  ti  Leifimg; 
an  irreparable  loss  to  the  im{>erial  amy,  ^hich  thk  btave 
wamorhad  se  efken  led  on  to  victory.  |  l  oe  battle  d'  Frague,  I 
where,  together  with  WallensteiiT,  lie  was  present  as  colonel,   i 
was  lite  beginning  of  his  heroic  career.   Dangeroosly  wounded, 
widi  a  few  troops,  he  made  an  impetitons  attaek  on  a  regiment 
el  tilie  enemy,  and  lay  hr  several  boors  mixed  with  tl^  dead 
wjp(m  the  fields  beneath  the  weight  of  his  horse,  till  he  waa 
SBGm&eed  hy  some  of  his  own  men  in  plmidering.    With  a 
small  kftee  he  defeated,  in  three  different  engagements,  the 
rebels  in  Upper  Austria,  though  40,Q00  stKmg.    At  the  battle 
cif  Leipzig,  he  for  a  kmg  time  delayed  the  defeat  of  Tilly  by 
Ms  braTery,  and  led  the  arms  of  the  Emperor  on  the  Elbe 
gaoA  ihe  Rhine  to  rictory.    The  wild  impetucKus  fire  of  his 
temperament,  winch  no  danger,  however  apparent,  could 
eeol,  or  imjpossibilities  cheek,  made  him  the  most  powerful 
^anask  df  the  imperial  force,  but  unfitted  him  for  acting  at  ita 
head.    The  battle  of  Leipzig,  if  TUly  nsay  be  believed,  waa 
lost  tiuough  hk  rash  ardour.    At  the  destruction  oi  Magde- 
bizrg,  his  hands  were  deeply  steeped  in  blood ;  war  rendfived 
savage  tatd  ferodbus  his  dispositioii,  which  had  been  cultivated 
Iff  yoathfid  studies  and  various  travels.  On  his  forehead,  two  ^ 
rod  streaks,  ^se  swords^  w^re  perceptible,  with  which  nature '  - 
had  marked  him  at  his  very  birth.    Even  in  his  later  years,  ^ 
these  became  visible,  as  often  as  his  blood  was  stirred  by  pas«  ^' 
sioft ;  and  superstition  easily  persuaded  itself,  that  the  future 
destmy  of  ib^  man  was  thus  iiiq>ressed  upon  the  forehead 
of  tlie  child.    As  a  fidthfal  servant  of  the  House  of  Austria, 
he  had  ^e  strongest  claims  on  the  gratitude  of  both  its  lines, 
\mt  he  did  not  torvive  to  enjoy  the  most  brilliant  proof  of 
theur  regard.     A  messenger  was  already  on  his  way  from  t 
Madrid,  bearing  to  him  the  order  of  the  Gold^i  Fleeoe,  when  f 
death  overtook  him  at  Leipzig.  -^ 

Thou^  Te  D^um,  in  all  Spanish  and  Austrian  lands,  was 
song  m  hoiumr  of  a  victory,  Wallenstein  himself^  by  the  haste 
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-with  which  he  quitted  Leipzig,  and  soon  after  all  Saxony,  and 
by  renouncing  his  original  design  of  fixing  there  his  winter 
quarters,  openly  confessed  his  defeat.  It  is  true  he  made  one 
more  feeble  attempt  to  dispute,  even  in  his  flight,  the  honour 
of  victory,  by  sending  out  his  Croats  next  morning  to  the 
field ;  but  the  sight  of  the  Swedish  army  difawn  up  in  order 
of  battle,  immediately  dispersed  these  flying  bands,  and  Duke 
Bernard,  by  keeping  possession  of  the  field,  and  soon  after 
by  the  capture  of  Leipzig,  maintained  indisputably  his  claim 
to  the  title  of  victor.  / 

But  it  was  a  dear  conquest,  a  dearer  triumph!  It  wa& 
not  till  the  ftify  of  the  contest  was  over,  that  the  full 
weight  of  the  loss  sustained  was  felt,  and  the  shout  oi^ 
triumph  died  away  into  a  silent  gloomy  despair.  He,  whoi 
had  led  them  to  the  charge,  returned  not  with  them :  there 
he  lies  upon  the  field  which  he  had  won,  mingled  with 
the  dead  bodies-  of  the  common  crowd.  After  a  long  and 
almost  fruitless  search,  the  corpse  of  the  king  was  dis- 
covered, not  far  from  the  great  stone,  which,  for  a  hundred 
years  before,  had  stood  between  Lutzen  and  the  Canal,  and 
which,  from  the  memorable  disaster  of  that  day,  still  bears 
the  name  of  the  Stone  of  the  Swede.  Covered  with  bloody 
and  wounds,  so  as  scarcely  to  be  recognised,  trampled  beneath 
the  horses'  hoofs,  stripped  by  the  rude  hands  of  plunderers 
of  its  ornaments  and  clothes,  his  body  was  drawn  from  beneath 
a  heap  of  dead,  conveyed  to  Weissenfels,  and  there  delivered 
up  to  the  lamentations  of  his  soldiers,  and  the  last  embraces, 
of  his  queen.  The  first  tribute  had  been  paid  to  revenge, 
and  blood  had  atoned  for  the  blood  of  the  monarch ;  but  now 
affection  assumes  its  rights,  and  tears  of  grief  must  flow  for 
the  man.  The  univeral  sorrow  absorbs  all  individual  woes. 
The  generals,  still  stupefied  by  the  unexpected  blow,  stood 
speechless  and  motionless  around  his  bier,  and  no  one  trusted, 

^imself  enough  to  contemplate  the  full  extent  of  their  loss. 

^  The  Emperor,  we  are  told  by  IGievenhuUer,  showed  symp- 
toms of  deep,  and  apparently  sincere  feeling,  at  the  sight  of 
the  king's  doublet  stained  with  blood,  which  had  been  strip- 
ped from  him  during  the  battle,  arid  carried  to  Vienna, 
"  Willingly,"  said  he,  "  would  I  have  granted  to  the  unfor- 
tunate prince  a  longer  life,  and  a  safe  return  to  his  kingdom, 
had  Germany  been  at  peace."    But  when  a  trait,  which  is 
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■  nothing  more  than  a  proof  of  a  yet  lingering  humanity,  and 
which  a  mere  regard  to  appearances  and  even  self-love,  would 
have  extorted  from  the  most  insensible,  and  the  absence  of 
which  could  exist  only  in  the  most  inhuman  heart,  has,  by  a 
Eoman  Catholic  writer  of  modem  times  and  aclmowledged 
merit,  been  made  the  subject  of  the  highest  eulogium,  and 
compared  with  the  magnanimous  tears  of  Alexander,  for  the 
fall  of  Darius,  it  excites  our  distrust  of  the  other  virtues  of 
the  writer's  hero,  and  what  is  still  worse,  of  his  own  ideas  of 
moral  dignity.  But  even  such  praise,  whatever  its  amount, 
is  much  for  one,  whose  memory  his  biographer  has  to  clear 
from  the  suspicion  of  being  privy  to  the  assassination  of  a 
king.  ^ 

It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected,  that  the  strong  leaning  of 
mankind  to  the  marvellous,  would  leave  to  tiie  common 
course  of  nature  the  glory  of  ending  the  career  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus.  The  death  of  so  formidable  a  rival  was  too 
important  an  event  for  the  Emperor,  not  to  excite  in  his 
bitter  opponent  a  ready  suspicion,  that  what  was  so  much 

*  to  his  interests,  was  also  the  result  of  his  instigation.  For 
the  execution,  however,  of  this  dark  de^d,  the  Emperor  would 
require  the  aid  of  a  foreign  arm,  and  this  it  was  generally 
believed  he  had  found  in  Francis  ^-^bert,  Duke  of  Saxe 
Lauenburg.  The  rank  of  the  latter  permitted  him  a  free 
access  to  the  king's  person,  while  it  at  the  same  time  seemed- 
to  place  him  above  the  suspicion  of  $o  foul  a  deed.  This 
prince,  however,  was  in  fact  not  incapable  of  this  atrocity, 
and  he  had  moreover  sufficient  motives  for  its  commission. 

Francis  Albert,  the  youngest  of  four  sons  of  Francis  II,, 
Duke  of  Lauenhurg,  and  related  by  the  mother's  side  to  the 
race  of  Vasa,  had,  in  his  early  years,  found  a  most  friendly 
reception  at  the  Swedish  court.  Some  offence  which  he  had 
committed  against  Gustavus  Adolphus,  in  the  queen's  cham- 
ber, was,  it  is  said,  repaid  by  this  fiery  youth  with  a  box  on 
the  ear ;  which,  though  immediately  repented  of,  and  amply 

'  apologized  for,  laid  the  foundation  of  an  irreconcileable  hate 
in  the  vindictive  heart  of  the  duke.  Francis  Albert  subse- 
quently entered  the  imperial  service,  where  he  rose  to  the 
command  of  a  regiment,  and  formed  a  close  intimacy  with 
Wallenstein,  and  condescended  to  be  *  the  instrument  of  a 
secret  negociation  with  the   Saxon  court,  which  did  little 
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bonoar  to  Ma  lank.  Without  any  suffici^it  caaam  b^ig 
aseigued,  he  suddenly  quitted  the  Austxian  service,  aiid  9p- 
pesred  in  the  king's  camp  at  Nuremberg)  to  aSbx  his  sepwes 
as  a  Tolunteer.  By  his  show  of  zeal  i<«  the  Pro^tant 
cause,  and  prepossessing  and  flattdiaqg  d^portmenl;,  he  gained 
the  heart  of  the  king,  who,  warned  in  vain  by  Oxenstiem, 
continued  to  lavish  his  &Yaur  ar*^  fnendsh^  on  this  bus- 
picious  new  comer.  The  battle  «  f  Lut^n  sojmi  followed,  in 
which  Frauds  Albert,  like  an  evil  genius,  kept  </k)fie  to  iho 
.  king'«  side  and  did  not  leave  him  till  he  felt  *He  owed,  it 
WHS  taught,  his  own  safety  amidst  the  Bte  of  ihfi  enemy,  $o 
A  green  sash  which  he  wore,  the  colour  of  the  XmperifdisfB. 
He  was  at  any  ra^e  the  first  to  convey  to  his  friend  Walter* 
'  Btein  the  intelligence  of  the  king's  death.  After  the  baltle, 
he  exchanged  the  Swedish  service  for  the  Saxon;  and,  after 
the  murder  of  Wallenstein,  being  diarged  with  being  an 
accomplioe  of  that  general,  he  only  escaped  the  sword  of 
justice  by  abjuring  his  faith.  His  last  a|)pearanoe  in  life  was 
as  commander  of  an'imporial  army  in  Silesia,  w^ere  he  dleA 
of  the  wounds  he  piad  re%^ved  be^e  Schweidnitc  It 
reqmies  some  effort  to  believe  iit  the  innocence  q(  a  man, 
who  had  run  through  a  career  like  t^is,  of  >the  act  «hai:gad 
against  him;  but,  however  great  may  be  the  moral  «ad 
physical  possibility  of  his  committing  ^such  a  crime,  it  must 
•  still  be  allowed  that  there  are  no  certain  grounds  fbr  imput* 
Ing  it  to  him.  G.ustavus  Adolphus,  it  is  well  known,  ^acposed 
himself  to  da|iger,  like  the  meanest  soldier  in  hi^army,  ftod 
whore  thousands  .fell,  he,  too,  might  naturally  me^t  his  deatb* 
.How  it  reached  him,  remains  indeed  buried  in  mystery; 
but  here,  more  than  anywhere,  doiBs  the  maxim  apply,  tluit 
where  the  ordinary  course  of  things  is  fully  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  fact,  the  honour  of  human  nature  o^ght  not 

•     to  be  stained  by  any  suspicion  of  moral  atrocity. 

'-T  But  by  whatever  hand  he  fell,  his  extraordinaiy  destinjy 
must  appear  a  great  interposition  of  Providence.  •  History^ 
too  often  confined  to  the  ungrateful  task  of  analyzing  the 
uniform  play  of  human  passions,  is  occasionally  rewarded  .by 
the  appearance  of  eventn,  which  strike  like  a  hand  from. 
heaven,  into  the  nicely  adjusted  machinery  of  human  jplans^ 
and  carry  the  contemplative  mind  to  a  higher  order  of  ^JbiugB. 
Of  this  kind,  is  the  sudden  retirement  of  Gi||itavuB  Adolp^ia 
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frotti  the  Bcene ; — stopping  for  a  tiaie  the  whole  zDorement  nit 
the  political  BiaohixLe,  and  disaf^pointing  all  tftie  calculadtioiiB 
cf  tiuman  prademoe.  Yesterday,  1^  yery  soul,  the  great  aad 
janimafing  principle  of  his  own  creation ;  to  4ay,  strodi:  im- 
|)itiab]^  to  the  groand  in  the  yery  midst  of  his  eagle  fii^brt; ; 
nntimelj  torn  from  a  whole  world  of  great  designs.,  and  Smmt 
ihe  ripening  harvest  of  his  expectations,  he  left  Ifaia  hesBmnreA 
j>arty  disconsolate;  and  the  proud  edifice  of  his  -past  greatness 
funk  into  ruins.  The  Protestant  fsatj  had  identified  ils  bopee 
with  its  invincible  leader,  and  ac&roe^j  can  it  now  separate  them 
from  him ;  with  him,  they  now  fear  all  good  lortune  is  buried. 
But  it  was  no  longer  the  bene&ctor  of  Germany  wioo  ieAi  ait 
Xutzen :  the  bene&ent  part  of  his  career,  Gitstavus  AdolphiiB 
.  had  already  terminated ;  and  now  the  greatest  service  wMcih 
he  could  render  to  the  liberties  of  Germany  was-'^  die. 
The  all-engrossing  power  of  an  individual  was  at  an  cmd,  but 
many  came  forward  to  essay  lAieir  strength;  the  equiarocal 
assistance  of  an  over-poweiiul  protector,  gave  place  to  a  m<H!o 
noble  self-exertion  on  the  part  of  the  Estates;  and  those  who 
were  formerly  the  mere  instruinenrts  of  his  aggvandiaement, 
now  began  to  work  for  themselves.  They  now  lodged  to  thek 
own  exertions  for  the  emancipation,  wluch  could  iy>t  be  re- 
ceived without  danger  &om  the  hand  of  the  mighty ;  and  the 
ISwedish  power,  now  incapable  of  sinking  into  the  opfoiessor* 
wa3  henceforth  restricted  to  the  more  modest  part  of  an  ally. 
!rhe  ambition  of  the  Swedish  monarch  aspired  unquei- 
'tions^ly  to  establish  a  power  within  Oennasy,  and  to 
attain  a  firm  footing  in  the  centre  of  the  empire,  which 
was  inconsistent  with  the  liberties  t>f  the  Estates.  His 
aim  was  the  imperial  crown;  and  thisdignity,  supported 
by  his  power,  and  maintained  by  his  energy  and  actbity, 
would  in  his  hands  be  liable  to  more  abuse  than  had 
ever  been  feared  from  the  House  of  Austria.  Bom  in  a 
foreign  country,  educated  in  the  maxims  of  arbitrary  powec, 
and  by  principles  and  enthusiasm  a  determined  enemy 
to  Popery,  he  was  ill  qualified  to  maintain  in:iiolate  ihi^ 
constitution  of  the  German  States,  or  to  respect  their  libev* 
ties.  The  coercive  homage  which  Augsburg,  with  mssx^ 
other  cities,  was  forced  to  pay  to  the  Swedish  croimi,  bei^ke- 
the  conqueror,  rather  than  the  protector  of  the  empire;  and 
this  town,  prouder  of  the  title  of  a  royal  city,  than  cf  the 
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"higher  dignity  of  the  freedom  of  the  empire,  flattered  itsetf 
•with  the  anticipation  of  hecoming  the  capital  of  his  future 
kingdom.     His  ill- disguised  attempts  upon  the  Electorate  of 
Mentz,  which  he  first  intended  to  bestow  upon  the  Elector  of 
Brandenburg,  as  the  dower  of  bis  daughter  Christina,  and 
afterwards  destined  for  his  chancellor  and  friend  Oxenstiem, 
evinced  plainly  what  liberties  he  was  disposed  to  take  with 
the  constitution  of  the  empire.     His  allies,  the  Protestant 
princes,  had  claims  on  his  gratitude,  which  could  be  satisfied 
only  at  the  expense  of  their  Koman  Catholic  neighbours,  and 
particularly  of  the  immediate  Ecclesiastical  Chapters  ;  and  it 
seems  probable  a  plan  was  early  formed  for  dividing  the  con- 
quered provinces,  (after  the  precedent  of  the  barbarian  hordes 
who  overran  the  German  empire,)  as  a  common  spoil,  among 
the  German  and  Swedish  confederates.     In  his  treatment  of 
the  Elector  Palatine,  he  entirely  belied  the  magnanimity  of 
the  hero,  and  forgot  the  sacred  character  of  a  protector.    The 
Palatinajte  was  in  his  hands,   and  the  obligations  both  of 
justice  and  honour  demanded  its  full  and  immediate  restor- 
ation to  the  legitimate  sovereign.      But,  by  a  subtlety  un- 
worthy of  a  great  mind,  and  disgraceful  to  the  honourable 
title  of  protector  of  the  oppressed,  he  eluded  that  obligalioiu 
He  treated  the  Palatinate  as  a  conquest  wrested  from  the 
^nemy,  and  thought  that  this  circumstance  gave  him  a  right 
to  deal  with  it  as  he  pleased.      He  surrendered  it  to  the 
Elector  as  a  favour,  not  as  a  debt ;  and  that,  too,  as  a  Swedish 
fief,  fettered  by  conditions 'which  diminished  half- its  value, 
and  degraded  this  unfortunate  prince  into  a  humble  vassal  of 
Sweden.     One  of  these  conditions  obliged  the  Elector,  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  war,  to  furnish,  along  with  the  other 
princes,  his  contribution  towards  the  maintenance  of  the 
Swedish  army,  a  condition  which  plainly  indicates  the  fate 
which,  in  the  event  of  the  ultimate  ^success  of  the  king» 
awaited  Germany.     His  sudden  disappearance  secured  the 
liberties   of  Germany,   and  saved  his  reputation,  while  it 
probably  spared  him  the  mortification  of  seeing  his  own  alhes 
in  arms  against  him,  and  all  the  fruits  of  his  victories  torn 
from  him  by  a  disadvantageous  peace.     Saxony  was  already 
disposed  to  abandon  him,  Denmark  viewed  his  success  with 
alarm  and  jealousy ;  and  even  France,  the  firmest  and  most 
potent  of  his  allies,  terrified  at  the  rapid  growth  of  his  poweK, 
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'and  the  imperious  tone  which  he  assumed,  looked  around  at 
the  very  moment  he  past  the  Lech,  for  foreign  alliances,  it 
order  to  check  the  progress  of  the  Goths,  and  restore  to 
'Europe  the  balance  of  power. 


BOOK  IV.  .       ,  . 

•      <2  - 

The  weak  bond  of  union,  by  which  Gustavus  Adolphus  con- 
tinued to  hold  together  the  Protestant  members  of  the  empire, 
was  dissolved  by  his  death:  the  allies  were  now  again  at 
liberty,  and  their  alliance,  to  last,  must  be  formed  anew.  By 
the  former  event,  if  unremedied,  they  would  lose  all  the 
advantages  they  had  gained  at  the  cost  of  so  much  bloodshed, 
and  expose  themselves  to  the  inevitable  danger  of  becoming 
one  after  the  other  the  prey  of  an  enemy,  whom,  by  their 
union  alone,  they  had  been  able  to  oppose  and  to  master. 
•Neither  Sweden,  nor  any  of  the  states  of  the  empire,  was 
singly  a  match  with  the  Emperor  and  the  League ;  and,  by. 
seekmg  a  peace  under  the  present  state  of  things,  they  would 
necessarily  be  obliged  to  receive  laws  from  the  enemy.  Union 
was,  therefore,  equally  indispensable,  either  for  concluding  a 
^  peace  or  continuing  the  war.  But  a  peace,  sought  under  the 
':preii3ent  circumstances,  could  not  fail  to  be  disadvantageous  to 
the  allied  powers.  With  the  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the 
enemy  had  formed  new  hopes ;  and  however  gloomy  might  be 
the  situation  of  his  afiairs  after  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  still 
the  death  of  his  dreaded  rival  was  an  event  too  disastrous  to 
the  allies,  and  too  favourable  for  the  Emperor,  not  to  justify 
hixn  in  entertaining  the  most  brilliant  expectations,  and  not 
to  encourage  him  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Its  inevit- 
able consequence,  for  the  moment  at  least,  must  be  want  of 
umon  among  the  allies,  and  what  m^ht  not  the  Emperor  and 
the  League  gain  from  such  a  division  of  their  enemies  ?  He 
was  not  likely  to  sacrifice  such  prospects,  as  the  present  turn 
of  affairs  held  out  to  him,  for  any  peace,  not  highly  beneficial 
to  himself;  and  such  a  peace  the  allies  would  not  be  disposed 
to  accept.    They  naturally  determined,  therefore,  to  continue 
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Ae  Ti»r»  and  fortlua  porpoaiSi,  tbe  maktten&uee  of  tibe«ftiaiiiig 
mosna  was  ack&owledged  to  be  indi^paafiaUe. 

But  h0w  was  iJuBvunioix  to  b$  renewed?  aad  wbeiBoewBae 
to  be  deriyed  the  necessary  meaon  lor  ^Oiitiftu^  the  imu  It 
was  not  the  power  of  Sweden,  but  the  talents  and  personal 
influence  of  its  late  king,  which  had  given  him  so  overwhelm- 
ing an  influence  in  Germany,  so  great  a  command  over  the 
minds  of  men ;  and  even  he  had  innumerable  difficulties  to  over- 
come, before  he  could  establish  among  the  states  even  a  weak 
and  wavering  alliance.  With  his  death  vanished  all,  which 
his  personal  qualities  alone  had  rendered  praetieiCble ;  and 
tisB  ixratual  oUigaition  of  the  fltstes.  seemed  to  oease  with  idie 
liefies  on  which  it  had  been  founded.  Serial  a&pattieB% 
liirew  oif  the  yoke  which  had  always  been  irksome  *;  ^ethiMB 
lotstened  to«eize  libe  hehn  whieh  they  had  unwilligiB^^tseen 
in  the  hands  ni  Oustavus,  but  which,  during  Ins  lifetaBi«» 
ihey  did  not  dare  to  dispute  with  him.  Some  were  tempted, 
by  tlive  seductive  prcnmsee  of  ihe  Emperor,  to  abeodoii  l3a» 
flUiaDce ;  odiers,  oppressed  by  iAnQ  heavy  burdens  of  a  feur- 
toen  ^lears'  war,  longed  for  ihe  repose  of  peaoe,  upon  fin^^een- 
editions,  however  ruinous.  The  g^erals  of  the  army,  pw^fiiy 
German  princes,  acknow^dged  no  <30ttmon  head,  «md  no  :OBe 
-wduld  Bteop  to  receive  oitietrs  from  «mot&er.  Untaamity 
^loniished  al^e  frmn  the  cabinet  and  the  ^eld,  toA  tbek  eem- 
ani>n  weai  was  threatened  with  nun,  by  tlve  ^^xirit  u^  4x§- 
xmicBi. 

'GuBtajvns httd  Idft  no  male  h^ to  ^heofoima of  Sweden-: 
ids  daughter  Ghristraa,  lihen  six  years  old,  was  the  natimd 
hem.  Tl]«  unavoidable  weakness  of  a  v^enoy,  auked  ^  w«& 
ibat  energy  and  xeeolutien,  yfYAck  Sweden  woaild  be  eailecl 
nponto  disq[>lay  in  tiiis  trying  oongunt^tare.  The 'wide  ^«eadb- 
ing  mind  of  Gustsvus  Adolj^us  had  ramed  this  unimpeptanty 
and  hsthecfco  unknown  kingdom,  to  a  racSf.  among  ^e  ^pomem 
<£  Europe,  which  it  could  not  retain  without  the  fortcme  and 
ganhffiof  its  antihor,  and  from  whieh  it  could  notreeede,  with^at 
n  humzliatmg  eonfesslcm  of  weaikneas.  Thou^  ^e  G^num 
mar  had  been  conducted  chiefly  on  l^e  resources  of  G«niia»y, 
-yet  e.ven  the  amall  contribution  of  men  and  money,  w^kieh 
TSweden  fucnidted,  had.mffioed  to  ^idiaust  the  flnfUM^es  of  tihait 
'paor  kingdom,  and  l^e  peaaantiy  groaned  beneath  the  imposts 
jEffiCBBaaxiiy  laid  jxpaa.  them.    The  jdunder  gained  in  G«rma»j 
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MlkfaMl  €nlj  a  lew  indiYidiiak,  among  Ae  uMbb  ani  Ae 
BoldieiB,  iviiile  Bivedoi  itself  jpenanied  poor  as  heSom.  Fm 
.  m  time,  it  m  trae,  tine  natwaai  glofjTeoonalad  tlie  miljuit 
to  thMe  bindeBB,  and  Ite  subb  ^xMtod,  -seenied  bat  Mm  a 
koA  jolaoed  at  intefeBt,  ia  tiw  fortoaaate  hand  cf  Oofltaivias 
Asdodfto,  ta  be  laokty  rapaad  bj  die  gBatdol  anquarii 
afe  tkeeaadboeifA  of  a  ^axicms  peaoe.  But  iMi  Ae  luaag^s 
deatk  tbk  bope  Tamsbed,  and  tbe  delodad  people  now  iaiMttjr 
flaDBanded  XBlief  oxua  idieir  bufdaEMu 

Bat  the  epiiit  of  Gfoaterus  Ad^^plras  etiil  limd  in  tbemaa 
tD  wbom  be  bad  oonfided  the  adminiatralifln  of  the  kmgdoiB. 
fiflwerer  dreadful  to  them,  and  mexpeofeed,  was  Hm  intriii- 
genoa  trf  bis  death,  it  did  oat  deprive  tbedi  af  tbeir  manly 
and  Ibe  spint  of  ancient  Beme,  .xmdar  Ibe  tiunnion 
B8  and  Haimibal,aBzmatBd'tibds  noble  aBsanibfy.  Tbe 
r  ihe  piioe,  at  which  tbese  bard-gamed  admatageB  bad 
baeia  pnEBboBed,  tbe  lesBxeadify  oenld  thejirecnmaleibennalves 
to:renoDDee  tfaem :  not  unreveongBd  was  a  kmg^  be  Bacrifioed. 
OalledTon  to  choose  between  a  daubtfiil  and  aahmwrting  mtr, 
and  a^^pcofitable  but  diBgraoefal  peace,  IJhe  S^nediBh  oaaadl  taf 
state  h(Mty  e^oused  the  mde  of  danger  and  bononr;  laad 
with  agveaable  suxpEise,  men  bdiald  this  yenemble  ^senatd 
acting  with  all  tbe  energy  and  enthusiaBm  of  yootili.  Sur- 
Toanded  with  watdifol  enemies,  bothwiitiiin  and  m^Knttj  and 
threatened  anereiy  side  with  danger,  tbey  armed  tbemscAwss 
against  them  all,  with  equal  pradenoe  and  beroiaai,  and 
kboamd  &  extend  their  hmgdoni,  erenatthe  monmnt^pben 
tbi^  bad  to  struggle  for  its  eadstaaoe. 

Thedeoeaseof  tbeJdng,  and  Ibe  msnoiity  of  bis  daoghter 
C&nstiaa,  lanawed  tbe  cliams  of  Poland  to  the  Bwedish  thraw ; 
.andJ^Bg  Lad^aus,  the  son  of  fiigismand,  spued  no  intilgaas 
to  gain  apacfy  in  Sweden.  On  Ibis  ground,  the  regenogr  lost 
no  .time  in  prodaimmg  the  7001^  queen,  and  arfanging  the 
admuustaration  of  ^e  regent^.  Ml  Ibe  offioers  of  the  kiagdaiA 
/were  sanmumied  to  do  £>mage  to  their  new  prbieess ;  all  ear- 
Tespandenoeiivith  Poland  {MKibibited,  and  tiie  edicts  of  pievians 
xaonafdis  against  tiie  heirs  of  Sigisnmnd,  oonlinnBd  by  a 
solemn  aot  of  the  nation.  The  ulianoe  with  the  Oaar  .af 
MuaooTj  was  oar^oUy  i^newed,  in  oorder,  by  the  arms^f  this 
princie,  to  keep  the  bostile  Poles  in  check.  Tbe  death  af 
.Qu9lamm  Adolphus  bad  put  an  end  to  the  jealousy  of  Den« 
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inark,  and  removed  the  grounds  of  alarm  which  bad  stood  m 
the  way  of  a  good  understanding  between  the  two  states.  The 
representations  by  which  the  enemy  sought  to  stir  up  Chris- 
tian IV.  against  Sweden  were  no  longer  listened  to ;  and  the 
strong  wish  the  Danish  monarch  entertained  for  the  mar- 
riage of  his  son  Ulrick  with  the  young  princess,  combined, 
with  the  dictates  of  a  sounder  policy,  to  incline  him  to  a  neu- ' 
tcality.  At  the  same  time,  England,  Holland,  and  France 
came  forward  with  the  gratifying  assurances  to  the  regency  of 
continued  friendship  and  support,  and  encouraged  them,  with 
one  voice,  to  prosecute  with  activity  the  war,  which  hitherto 
had  been  conducted  with  so  much  glory.  Whatever  reason 
France  might  have  to  congratulate  itself  on  the  death  of  the 
Swedish  conqueror,  it  was  as  fully  sensible  of  the  expediency 
of  maintaining  the  alliance  with  Sweden.  Without  exposing 
itself  to  great  danger,  it  could  not  allow  the  power  of  Sweden 
to  sink  in  Germany.  Want  of  resources  of  its  own,  would 
either  drive  Sweden  to  conclude  a  hasty  and  disadvantageous 
peace  with  Austria,  and  then  all  the  past  efforts  to  lower 
the  ascendancy  of  this  dangerous  power  would  be  thrown 
away ;  or  necessity  and  despair  would  drive  the  armies  to  ex- 
tort from  the  Roman  Catholic  states  the  means  of  support,  and 
France  would  then  be  regarded  as  the  betrayer  of  tiiose  very 
states,  who  had  placed  themselves  under  her  powerful  protec- 
tion. The  death  of  Gustavus,  far  from  breaking  up  the 
alliance  between  France  and  Sweden,  had  only  rendered  it 
more  necessary  for  both,  and  more  profitable  for  France. 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  since  he  was  dead  who  had  stretched 
his  protecting  arm  over  Germany,  and  guarded  its  frontiers 
against  the  encroaching  designs  of  France,  could  the  latter ' 
.  safely  pursue  its  designs  upon  Alsace,  and  thus  be  enabled  to 
'  sell  its  aid  to  the  German  Protestants  at  a  dearer  rate. 

Strengthened  by  these  alliances,  secured  in  its  interior, 
and  defended  from  without  by  strong  frontier  garrisons  and 
fleets,  the  regency  did  not  delay  an  instant  to  continue  a  war, 
by  which  Sweden  had  little  of  its  own  to  lose,  while,  if  success 
attended  its  arms,  one  or  more  of  the  German  provinces 
might  be  won,  either  as  a  conquest,  or  indemnification  of  its 
expenses.  Secure  amidst  its  seas,  Sweden,  even  if  driven  out 
of  Germany,  would  scarcely  be  exposed  to  greater  peril,  than 
if  it  voluntarily  retired  from  the  contest,  while  Uie  former 
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measure  was  as  honourable,  as  the  latter  was  disgraceful. 
The  more  boldness  the  regency  displayed,  the  more  con-, 
fidence  would  they  inspire  among  ^eir  confederates,  the. 
more  respect  among  their  enemies,  and  the  more  favourable 
conditions  might  they  anticipate  in  the  event  of  peace.  If 
they  found  themselves  too  weak  to  execute  the  wiae-ranging 
projects  of  Gustavus,  they  at  least  owed  it  to  this  lofty  model 
to  do  their  utmost,  and  to  yield  to  no  difficulty  short  of  ab-. 
solute  necessity.  Alas,  that  motives  of  self-interest  had  too 
great  a  share  in  this  noble  determination,  to  demand  our  un- 
qualified admiration !  For  those  who  had  nothing  themselves 
to  suffer  from  the  calamities  of  war,  but  were'  rather  to  be 
enriched  by  it,  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  resolve  upon  its  con- 
tinuation ;  for  the  German  empire  was,  in  the  end,  to 
defray  the  expenses ;  and  the  provinces  on  whiph  they 
reckoned,  would  be  cheaply  purchased  with  the  few  troops 
they  sacrificed  to  them,  and  with  the  generals  who  were, 
placed  at  the  head  of  armies,  composed  for  the  most  part  of 
Germans,  and  with  the  honourable  superintendence  of  all  the 
operations,  both  military  and  political. 

But  this  superintendence  was  irreconcileable  with  the 
distance  of  the  Swedish  regency  from  the  scene  of  action,  and 
with  the  slowness  which  necessarily  accompanies  all  the  move- 
ments of  a  council. 

To  one  comprehensive  mind  must  be  intrusted  the  manage- 
ment of  Swedish  interests  in  Germany,  and  with  full  powers  to 
determine  at  discretion  all  questions  of  war  and  peace,  the 
necessary  alliances,  and  the  requisite  levies.  With  dictatorial 
power,  and  with  the  whole  influence  of  the  crown  which  he 
was  to  represent,  must  this  important  magistrate  be  invested, 
in  order  to  maintain  its  dignity,  to  enforce  united  and  com- 
bined operations,  to  give  effect  to  bds  orders,  and  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  monarch  whom  he  succeeded.  Such  a  man 
was  found  in  the  Chancellor  Oxenstiem,  the  first  minister, 
and  what  is  more,  the  friend  of  the  deceased  king,  who,  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  secrets  of  his  master,  versed  in  the 
politics  of  Germany,  and  in  the  relatioils  of  all  the  states  of 
Europe,  was  unquestionably  the  fittest  instrument  to  carry 
out  the  plans  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  their  full  extent. 

Oxenstiem  was  on  his  way  to  Upper  Germany,  in  order  to 
Ikssemble  the  four  Upper  Circles,  when  the  news  of  the  king  s 
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deaiih  readied  bim  at  Hanaa.  This  vnis  a  k^avy  bl«% 
b9&  te  the  Mend  and  tke  stateaman.  Sweden,  indeed,  had 
lasl  bat  a  kii9g^»  Gensumy  a  protector;  bnt  Oxsnstiem,  the 
aodior  of  bis  Ibrtunes,  tbe  friend  of  bis  aocd,  and  t^  olyeet 
of  bis  admkatLon.  Tboagb  the  greatest  iraflerer  in  th& 
gBfBteal  kas^  be  was  the  £^t  who  by  bis  oiergy  rsss  firora 
tUs  Mow,  «Bd  the  only  (me-  qoaMed  to  repair  it.  His 
penetratiiig  ^ance  foresaw  all  the  obstacles  whieb  would 
c^ipoBe  the  exeoati<m  of  bis  plans,  the  discouragement  c^  the 
estates,  the  intrigues  of  hostile  coorts,  the  breaJung  up  of  the 
ijonfsderaey,  tbe  jealousy  of  the  leaders,  and  the  d^ik*  of 
prinees  of  ibe  ea^ire  to  submit  to  foreign  autbontp.  But 
eveo  this  deep  msight  into  the  exkting  state  of  things^ 
which  revealed  the  whole  extent  of  the  eril,  showed  bifix 
idso  the  means  by  whieb  it  might  be  overcome^  It  wa9 
essential  to  revive  the  drooping  courage  of  the  weaker  i^ates, 
to  meet  the  secret  macbinatjons  of  the  enemy,  to  alky  the 
jealousy  of  the  more  powerful  allies,  to  rouse  tb&  friendly 
powers^  and  Fiance  m  particular,  to  active  assistaace;  but 
above  all,  to  repair  the  rained  edi:^5e  of  the  German  alliancOf 
and  to  reunite  the  scatt^ed  strength  of  the  party  by  a.  «lose 
and  permanent  bond  of  union.  The  dismay  Mrblch.  tba  loss 
of  their  leader  occanoned  the  German  Protestants*  might 
as  readily  dispose  them  to  a  closer  alliance  with  Sweden,  as 
to  a  hasty  peace  with  the  Emperor ;  and  it  depended  entirely 
upon  the  course  pursued,  which  of  these  alternatives  the^ 
w^d  adopt.  Every  thing  mi^t  be  lost  by  the  slightest 
sign  of  deGrpondency ;  nothing,  but  the  confidence  which 
Sweden  showed  in  herself,  couM  kindle  among  the  Germans 
a  similar  leeHng  of  self-ccmfidence.  All  the  attempts  of 
Acistria,  to  detach  these  princes  from  the  Swedish  alliance, 
would  be  unavaiHng,  the  moment  their  eyes  became  opened 
to  their  true  interests,  and  they  were  instigated  to  a  pubUc 
and  formal  breach  with  the  Emperor. 

Be£M:e  liiese  measures  could  be  taken,  and  the  necessary 
points  settled  betweoi  the  regency  and  their  mmister,  a  fHre* 
cious  opportunity  of  action  would,  it  is  true,  be  lost  to  the 
Swedish  army,  c^  which  the  enemy  would  be  sure  to  take  the 
utmost  advantage.  It  was,  in  short,  in  the  power  of  the 
Emperor  totally  to  ruin  the  Swedish  interest  in  Germany, 
and  to  thk  he  was  actually  invited  by  the  prod^at  eoundls  of 
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tJfee  Da^  of  FriedkncL  WalloMtem  adviBAd  him  ta  pro* 
<:i«Hii  an  traiTersal  amaes^,  and  to  aiieetthe  Pxotestant  states 
ity&  £i^o>aral)ie  emsiatioiis.  In  tha  fisat  conatornfltian  prth 
«taeed  l^y- tk»  fiaH  o€  Chiatsnia  Adolphua,  s«eh  a  dedaxatiaa 
n^fild  fattve  had  tiie  most  powerful  effects,  and  probably  would 
htcve^  hiwt^  the  wsverog  states  baek  to  their  allegiaima. 
Bat  blinded  hy  thk  unexpected  torn  of  fevtuie^  amd  i»* 
ftitaated  by  S^pame^  counselsv  he  anticipated  a  mex«  brilTiant 
ismte  firem  war,  and,  instead  of  listening  to  these  propositions 
<fi  an  sec(»UBodatioB,  he  hastened  to  anffment  his  fbsces^ 
SpeoR,  enriched  by  the  grant  of  the  tenth  of  the  ecclesiastical 
posaeflsions,  which  the  po|Mi  confirmed,  sent  him  considezahid: 
enppiies,  ne^gociated  for  him  at  the  Saxon  court,  and  hastil]f 
leried'  tr«>epa  for  ham  in  Itaiy  to  be  employed  in  Grermany. 
The  fiketear  of  Ba^ans  alsa  conaideTaUy  increased  his  mili- 
tary force ;  and  the  restless  disposition  of  the  Duke  of  Jjar- 
Affile  di^  ndt  permit  him  to  remain  inaetiTe  in  this  favouxabla 
diange  of  fortune.  But  while  the  enemy  were  thus  busy  ta 
profit  by  Hie  disaster  of  Sweden,  OzeBsdem  was  diligent  ta 
areit  its  most  fetal  consequences. 

Leas  appreheuadTe  ol  open  enemies,  than  of  the  jealousy  of 
Ae  friendly  powers,  he  teit  Upper  QeratBLDj^  which  he  had 
secured  by  conquests  and  alliances,  and  set  out  in  person  to^ 
pfereot  a  totsli  defection  of  ^  Lower  German  states,  or,  what 
wenH  hare  been  almost  equally  ndnoua  to  Sweden,  &  private 
s^Htmee  among  themselyes.  Offended  at  the  boldness  with, 
wlsdh  the  chancdlor  assumed  the  direction  of  afiaiis,,  and  in> 
wardly  exasperated  at  the  thought  <^  bang  dietated  to  by  a 
Swedish  nobleman,  the  Eleetor  of  Saxony  again  meditated  a 
dbsngeroos  separatioB  from  Sweden ;  and  the  only  quesdoa  in. 
his  mind  was,  whether  he  should  make  full  terms  with  the 
Emperor,  or  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Protestants  and 
form  a  llifdparty  in  Germany.  Similar  ideas  were  cherished 
hy  Duke  Ulrie  of  Brunswick,  who,  indeed,  showed  them 
openly  enough  by  forbidding  the  Swedes  from  recruiting 
within  his  domini<»is,  and  inviting  the  Lower  Saxon  states  to 
Ltmebnig,  ibr  the  purpose  of  forming  a  confederacy  among 
themseives.  The  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  jealous  of  the  in^ 
fluence  which  Saxony  was  likely  to  attain  in  Lower  Germany,, 
alone  manifested  any  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  Swedidi 
throne,  whidi,  in  thought,  he  already  destined  for  his  son. 
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At  the  court  of  Saxony,  Oxenstiem  was  no  doubt  honourably  re-, 
ceiyed;  but,  notwithstanding  the  personal  efforts  of  the  Elector 
of  Brandenburg,  empty  promises  of  continued  friendship  were 
all  which  he  could  obtain.     With  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  he, 
was  more  successful,  for  with  him  he  ventured  to  assume  a. 
bolder  tone.      Sweden  was  at  the   time  in  possession  of 
the  See  of  Magdeburg,  the  bishop  of  which  had  the  power  of 
assembling  the  Lower  Saxon  circle.     The  chancellor  now  as- 
serted the  rights  of  the  crown,  and  by  this  spirited  proceeding, 
put  a  stop  for  the  present  to  this  dangerous  assembly  designed 
by  the  duke.     The  main  object,  however,   of  his  present 
journey  and  of  his  future  endeavours,  a  general  confederacy 
of  the  Protestants,  miscarried  entirely,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
content  himself  with  some  unsteady  alliances  in  the  Saxon 
circles,  and  with    the  weaker  assistance    of   Upper  Ger- 
many. 

As  the  Bavarians  were  too  powerful  on  the  Danube,  the 
assembly  of  the  four  Upper  Circles,  which  should  have  been 
held  at  Ulm,  was  removed  to  Heilbronn,  where  deputies  of 
more  than  twelve  cities  of  the  empire,  with  a  brilliant  crowd 
of  doctors,  counts,  and  princes,  attended.  The  ambassadors  of 
foreign  powers  likewise,  France,  England,  andHoUajid,  attended, 
this  Congress,  at  which  Oxenstiem  appeared  in  person,  with 
all  the  splendour  of  the  crown  whose  representative  he  was. 
He  himself  opened  the  proceedings,  and  conducted  the  de-^ 
liberations.  After  receiving  from  all  the  assembled  estates 
assurances  of  unshaken  fidelity,  perseverance,  and  unity,  j^e 
required  of  them  solemnly  and  formally  to  declare  the  Emperor 
and  the  league  as  enemies.  But  desirable  as  it  was  for  Swe-^ 
den  to  exasperate  the  ill-feeling  between  the  emperor  and  the 
estates  into  a  formal  rupture,  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand, 
were*  equally  indisposed  to  shut  out  the  possibility  of  reconci- 
liation, by  so  decided  a  step,  and  to  place  themselves  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Swedes.  They  maintained,  that  any 
formal  declaration  of  war  was  useless  and  superfluous,  where, 
the  act  would  speak  for  itself,  and  their  firmness  on  this  point 
silenced  at  last  the  chancellor.  Warmer  disputes  arose  on 
the  third  and  principal  article  of  the  treaty,  concering  the' 
means  of  prosecuting  the  war,  and  the  quota  which  tlie  several 
states  ought  to  furnish  for  the  support  of  the  army.  Oxen-, 
8tiem*s  maxim,  to  throw  as  much  as  possible  of  the  common 
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burden  on  the  states,  did  not  suit  very  well  with  their 
determination  to  give  as  little  as  possible.  The  Swedish 
chancellor  now  experienced,  what  had  been  felt  by  thirty 
emperors  before  him,  to  their  cost,  that  of  all  difficult  un- 
dertakings, the  most  difficult  was  to  extort  money  from  the 
Germans.  Instead  of  granting  the  necessary  sums  for  the 
new  armies  to  be  raised,  they  eloquently  dwelt  upon  the  cala- 
mities which  had  befallen  the  former,  and  demanded  relief 
from  the  old  burdens,  when  they  were  required  to  submit  to 
new.  The  irritation  which  the  chancellor's  demand  for 
money  raised  among  the  states,  gave  rise  to  a  thousand  com- 
plaints ;  and  the  outrages  committed  by  the  troops,  in  their 
marches  and  quarters,  weie  dwelt  upon  with  a  startling  mi- 
nuteness and  truth. 

In  the  service  of  two  absolute  monarchs,  Oxenstiern  had 
but  little  opportunity  to  become  accustomed  to  tho  formalities 
and  cautious  proceedings  of  republican  deliberations,  or  to 
bear  opposition  with  patience.  Ready  to  act,  the  instant  the 
necessity  of  action  was  apparent,  and  inflexible  in  his  resolu- 
tioD,  when  he  had  once  taken  it,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  comprehend 
the  inconsistency  of  most  men,  who,  while  they  desire  the 
end,  are  yet  averse  to  the  means.  Prompt  and  impetuous  by 
nature,  he  was  so  on  this  occasion  from  principle ;  for  every 
thing  depended  on  concealing  the  weakness  of  Sweden,  under 
a  firm  and  confident  speech,  and  by  assuming  the  tone  of  a 
lawgiver,  really  to  become  so.  It  was  nothing  wonderful, 
therefore,  if,  amidst  these  interminable  discussions  with 
German  doctors  and  deputies,  he  was  entirely  out  of  his 
sphere,  and  if  the  inconstancy,  which  distinguishes  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Germans  in  their  public  deliberations,  had  driven 
him  almost  to  despair.  Without  respecting  a  custom,  to 
which  even  the  most  powerful  of  the  emperors  had  been 
obliged  to  conform,  he  rejected  all  written  deliberations, 
which  suited  so  well  with  the  national  slowness  of  resolve. 
He  could  not  conceive  how  ten  days  could  be  spent  in  debat- 
ing a  measure,  which  with  himself  was  decided  upon  its  bare 
suggestion. .  Harshly,  however,  as  he  treated  the  States,  he 
found  them  ready  enough  to  assent  to  his  fourth  motion, 
which  concerned  himself.  When  he  pointed  out  the  necessity 
of  giving  a  head  and  a  director  to  the  new  confederation,  that 
honour  was  unanimously  assigned  to  Sweden,  and  he  himself 
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Tras  humbly  requested  to  give  to  tBe  common  cause  ^e  bei^*' 
fit  of  bis  enlightened  experience,  and  to  take  upon  himadlf 
the  burden  of  the  si:^reme  command.  But  in  omer  to  pra- 
wnt  his  abusing  the  great  powers  thus  conferred  upon  him,  it. 
YiBS  proposed,  not  without  French  influence,  to  appoint  a  numbej? 
of  overseers,  in  fact,  under  the  name  of  assistants,  to  Qontroi 
tlio  expenditure  of  the  common  treasure,  and  to  consult  m.th. 
him  as  to  the  levies,  marches,  and  quarterings  of  ihe  tuoops. 
Oxenstiem  long  and  strenuously  resisted  this  limitation  of 
nis  autnority,  which  could  not  fail  to  trammel  him  in  the  exe- 
cution of  every  enterprise  requiring  promptitude"  or  secrecy, 
and  at  last  succeeded,  with  difficulty,  in  obtaining  so  £ar  a.  mo- 
dification of  it,  that  his  management  in  afOedrs  of  w«r  was  tO' 
be  uncontrolled.  The  chcuicellor  finally  approached  its  deli- 
cate point  of  the  indemnification  which  Sweden  was  to  expect, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  from  the  gratitude  of  the  allies^ 
and  flattered  himself  with  the  hope  that  Pomerania,  the  main 
object  of  Sweden,  would  be  assigned  to  her,  and  that  he 
would  obtain  from  the  provinces,  assurances  of  eflectual  co- 
operation in  its  acquisition.  But  he  could  obtain  nothing 
more  than  a  vague  assurance,  that  in  a  general  peace 
the  interests  of  all  parties  would  be  attended  to.  That  on 
this  point,  the  caution  of  the  estates  was  not  owing  to  any 
regard  for  the  constitution  of  the  empire,  became  manifest 
from  the  liberality  they  evinced  towards  the  chancedlor,  at 
the  expense  of  the  free  cities  of  the  empire.  They  were 
ready  to  grant  him  the  archbishopric  of  Mentz,  (which  he  al- 
ready held  as  a  conquest,)  and  only  with  difficulty  did  tiie 
French  ambassador  succeed  in  preventing  a  step,  which  was 
as  impolitic  as  it  was  disgraceful.  Though  on  the  whole,  the 
xesult  of  the  congress  had  Mien  far  short  of  Oxenstiem 's 
expectations,  he  had  at  least  gained  for  himself  and  his 
crown  his  main  object,  namely,  the  direction  of  the  whole 
confederacy;  he  had  also  succeeded  in  strength^oing  the 
bond  of  union  between  the  four  upper  circles,  and  ob- 
tained from  the  states  a  yearly  contribution  of  two  mil- 
lions and  a  half  of  dollars,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
army. 

These  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  States,  demanded 
some  return  from  Sweden.  A  few  weeks  after  the  death  o£ 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  sorrow  ended  the  days  of  the  unfortunate 
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Elector  Palatine.  For  eight  months  he  had  swelled  the  pomp 
of  his  protector's  court,  and  expended  on  it  the  small  remain- 
der of  his  patrimony.  He  was,  at  last,  approaching  the  goal 
of  his  wishes,  and  the  prospect  of  a  brighter  future  was 
opening,  when  death  deprived  him  of  his  protector.  Bat 
what  he  regarded  as  the  greatest  calamity,  was  highly  fiGtvoar- 
able  to  his  heirs.  Gustavus  might  venture  to  delay  thd 
restoration  of  his  dominions,  or  to  load  the  gift  with  hard 
conditions ;  but  Oxenstiem,  to  whom  the  friendship  of  £ng* 
land,  Holland,  and  Brandenburg,  and  the  good  opinion  of  the 
Beformed  States  was  indispensable,  felt  the  necessity  of  im- 
mediately fulfilling  the  obligations  of  justice.  At  this  assem- 
bly, at  Heilbronn,  therefore,  he  engaged  to  surrender  to< 
Frederick's  heirs  the  whole  Palatinate,  both  the  part  already 
conquered,  and  that  which  remained  to  be  conquered,  with 
the  exception  of  Manheim,  which  the  Swedes  were  to  hold, 
until  they  should  be  indemnified  for  their  expenses.  The 
Chancellor  did  not  confine  his  liberality  to  the  family  of  the 
Palatine  alone;  the  other  allied  princes  received  proofs, 
though  at  a  later  period,  of  the  gratitude  of  Sweden,  which, 
however,  she  dispensed  at  little  cost  to  herself. 

Impartiality,  the  most  sacred  obligation  of  the  historian, 
here  compels  us  to  an  admission,  not  much  to  the  honour 
of  the  champions  of  German  liberty.  However  the  Pro- 
testant Princes  might  boast  of  the  justice  of  their  cause,  and 
the  sincerity  of  their  conviction,  still  the  motives  from  which 
they  acted  were  selfish  enough ;  and  the  desire  of  stripping 
others  of  their  possessions,  had  at  least  as  great  a  share  in 
the  commencement  of  hostilities,  as  the  fear  of  being  de- 
prived of  their  own.  Gustavus  soon  found  that  he  might 
reckon  much  more  on  these  selfish  motives,  than  on  their 
patriotic  zeal,  and  did  not  fail  to  avail  himself  of  them. 
Each  of  his  confederates  received  from  him  the  promise  of 
some  possession,  either  already  wrested,  or  to  be  afterwards 
taken  from  the  enemy ;  and  death  alone  prevented  him  from 
fulfilling  these  engagements.  What  prudence  had  suggested 
to  the  king,  necessity  now  prescribed  to  his  successor.  If  it 
was  his  object  to  continue  the  war,  he  must  be  ready  to  divide 
the  spoil  among  the  allies,  and  projnisethem  advantages  from 
the  confusion  which  it  was  his  object  to  continue.  Thus  he 
promised  to  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  abbacies  of  Pader- 
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bom,  Corvey,  Munster,  and  Fulda;  to  Duke  Bernard  of 
Weimar,  the  Franconian  Bishoprics;  to  the  Duke  of  Wir- 
temberg,  the  Ecclesiastical  domains,  and  the  Austrian  coun- 
ties lying  within  his  territories,  all  under  the  title  of  fiefs  of 
Sweden.  This  spectacle,  so  strange  and  so  dishonourable  to 
the  German  character,  surprised  the  Chancellor,  who  found 
it  difl&cult  to  repress  his  contempt,  and  on  one  occasion  ex- 
claimed, *'  Let  it  be  writ  in  our  records,  for  an  everlasting 
memorial,  that  a  German  prince  made  such  a  request  of  a 
Swedish  nobleman,  and  that  the  Swedish  nobleman  granted 
it  to  the  German  upon  German  ground !" 

After  these  successful  measures,  he  was  in  a  condition  to 
take  the  field,  and  prosecute  the  war  with  fresh  vigour.  Soon 
after  the  victory  at  Lutzen,  the  troops  of  Saxony  and  Lunen- 
burg united  with  the  Swedish  main  body;  and  the  Impe- 
rialists were,  in  a  short  time,  totally  driven  from  Saxony. 
The  united  army  again  divided :  the  Saxons  marched  towards 
Lusatia  and  Silesia,  to  act  in  conjunction  with  Count  Thum 
against  the  Austrians  in  that  quarter ;  a  part  of  the  Swedish 
army  was  led  by  the  Duke  of  Weimar  into  Franconia,  and  the 
other  by  George,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  into  Westphalia  and 
Lower  Saxony. 

The  conquests  on  the  Lech  and  the  Danube,  during  Gus- 
tavus's  expedition  into  Saxony,  had  been  maintained  by  the 
Palatine  of  Birkenfeld,  and  tlie  Swedish  General  Banner, 
against  the  Bavarians ;  but  unable  to  hold  their  ground  against 
the  victorious  progress  of  the  latter,  supported  as  they  were 
by  the  bravery  and  military  experience  of  the  Imperial  Gene- 
ral Altringer,  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  summoning 
the  Swedish  General  Horn  to  their  assistance,  from  Alsace. 
This  experienced  general  having  captured  the  towns  of  Ben- 
feld,  Schlettstadt,  Col  mar,  and  Hagenau,  committed  the  de- 
fence of  them  to  the  Rhinegrave  Otto  Louis,  and  hastily  cross- 
ed the  Rhine  to  form  a  junction  with  Banner's  army.  But 
although  the  combined  force  amounted  to  more  than  1 6, QUO, 
they  could  not  prevent  the  enemy  from  obtaining  a  strong 
position  on  the  Swabian  frontier,  taking  Kempten,  and  being 
joined  by  seven  regiments  from  Bohemia.  In  order  to  retain 
the  command  of  tiie  important  banks  of  the  Lech  and  the 
Danube,  they  were  under  -the  necessity  of  recalling  the 
Rhinegrave  Otto  Louis  from  Alsace,  where  he  had,  after  the 
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departure  of  Ham,  found  it  difficult  to  defend  himself  against 
the  exasperated  peasantry.  With  his  army,  he  was  now  sum 
moned  to  strengthen  the  army  on  the  Danube ;  and  as  even 
this  reinforcement  was  insufficient,  Duke  Bernard  of  Weimar 
was  earnestly  pressed  to  turn  his  arms  into  this  quarter. 

Duke  Bernard,  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of 
1633,  had  made  liimself  master  of  the  town  and  territory  of 
Bamberg,  and  was  now  threatening  Wurtzburg.  But  on  re- 
ceiving the  summons  of  General  Horn,  without  delay  he  began 
his  march  towards  the  Danube,  defeated  on  his  way  a  Bava- 
rian army  under  John  de  Werth,  and  joined  the  Swedes  near 
Donauwerth.  This  numerous  force,  commanded  by  excellent 
generals,  now  threatened  Bavaria  with  a  fearful  inroad.  The 
bishopric  of  Eichstadt  was  completely  overrun,  and  Ingoldstadt 
was  on  the  point  of  being  delivered  up  by  treachery  to  the 
Swedes.  Altringer,  fettered  in  his  movements  by  the  express 
order  of  the  Duke  of  Friedland,  and  left  without  assistance 
from  Bohemia,  was  unable  to  check  the  progress  of  the  enemy. 
The  most  favourable  circumstances  combined  to  further  the 
progress  of  the  Swedish  arms  in  this  quarter,  when  the  ope- 
rations of  the  army  were  at  once  stopped  by  a  mutiny  among 
the  officers. 

All  the  previous  successes  in  Germany  were  owing  alto- 
gether to  arms;  the  greatness  of  Gustavus  himself  was. the 
work  of  the  army,  the  fruit  of  their  discipline,  their  bravery, 
and  their  persevering  courage  under  numberless  dangers  and 
privations.  .  However  wisely  his  plans  were  laid  in  the  cabi- 
net, it  was  to  the  army  ultimately  that  he  was  indebted  for 
their  execution ;  and  the  expanding  designs  of  the  general  did 
but  continually  impose  new  burdens  on  the  soldiers.  All  the 
decisive  advantages  of  the  war,  had  been  violently  gained  by  a 
barbarous  sacrifice  of  the  soldiers'  lives  in  winter  campaigns, 
forced  marches,  stormings,  and  pitched  battles ;  for  it  was 
Gustavus's  maxim  never  to  decline  a  battle,  so  long  as  it  cost 
him  nothing  but  men.  The  soldiers  could  not  long  be  kept 
ignorant  of  their  own  importance,  and  they  justly  demanded 
a  share  in  the  spoil  which  had  been  won  by  their  own  blood. 
Yet,  frequently,  they  hardly  received  their  pay ;  and  the  rapa- 
city of  individual  generals,  or  the  wants  of  the  state,  generally 
swallowed  up  the  greater  part  of  the  sums  raised  by  contri- 
butions, or  levied  upon  the  conquered  provinces.     For  all  the 
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privations  he  endured,  the  soldier  had  no  other  reoomp^&ie 
than  the  doubtful'  chance  either  of  plunder  or  prosaotion,  in 
both  of  which  he  was  often  disappointed.  During  the  life- 
time of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  combined  influence  ef  fear 
and  hope  had  suppressed  any  open  complaint,  but  after  his 
death,  the  murmurs  were  loud  and  universal ;  and  the  sol- 
diexy  seized  the  most  dangerous  moment  to  impress  their 
superiors  with  a  sense  of  their  importance.  Two  officers, 
Pi&hl  and  Mitschefal,  notorious  as  restless  characters,  even 
during  the  King's  life,  set  the  example  in  the  camp  on  the 
•Danube,  which  in  a  few  days  was  imitated  by  almost  idl  the 
o£Gu^r8  of  the  army.  They  solemnly  bound  themselves  to 
•obey  no  orders,  till  these  arrears,  now  outstanding  for 
months,  and  even  years,  should  be  paid  up,  and  a  gratuity, 
either  in  monfly  or  lands,  made  to  each  man,  according  to  his 
services.  ''Immense  sums,"  they  said,  "were  daily  raised 
by  contributions,  and  all  dbsipated  by  a  few.  They  were 
called  out  to  serve  amidst  frost  and  snow«  and  no  reward 
requited  their  incessant  labours.  The  soldiers'  excesses  at 
Heilbronn  had  been  blamed,  but  no  one  ever  talked  of  their 
services  The  world  rung  with  the  tiding  of  conquests  and 
idctories,  but  u  was  oy  their  hands  that  they  had  been  fought 
.and  won." 

The  number  oi  the  malcontents  daily  increased ;  and  they 
«ren  attempted  by  letters,  (which  were  fortunately  intercepted,) 
to  seduce  the  armies  on  the  Ehine  and  in  Saxony.  Neither 
the  renresentations  of  Bernard  of  Weimar,  nor  the  stem  re- 
proaches of  his  harsher  associate  in  command,  could  supples 
this  mutiny,  while  the  vehemence,  of  Horn  seemed  only  to 
increase  the  insolence  of  the  insurgents.  The  conditions  tiiey 
insisted  on,  were  that  certain  towns  should  be  assigned  to  each 
jpegiment  for  the  payment  of  arrears.  Four  weeks  were  al- 
lowed to  the  Swedish  Chancellor  to  comply  with  these  de- 
mands; and  in  case  of  refusal,  they  announced  that  they 
would  pay  themselves,  and  never  more  draw  a  sword  for 
Sweden. 

These  pressing  demands,  made  at  the  rery  time  wi^n  the 
military  chest  was  exhausted,  and  credit  at  a  low  ebb,  greatly 
embarnissed  the  chancellor.  The  remedy,  he  saw,  must  be 
found  quickly,  before  the  contagion  should  spread  to  the  other 
4xoops,  and  he  should  be  deserted  by  all  his  armies  at  oQoe. 
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Among  aU  the  Swedish  generals,  there  was  only  one  of  suffi- 
m9nt4ttflhosity  and  influence  with  the  soldiers  to  put  ai^  end 
to  ?th»  ds^vitte.  The  Buke  of  Weimar  was  the  ^vourite  of 
iJBBasan^,  and  his  prudent  moderation  had  won  the  good-will 
.^■tiie -soldiers,  while  his  militaiy  experience  had  excited  their 
admiKation.  ^e  now  undertook  the  task  of  appeasing  the 
diaenDftented  troops ;  hut,  a\vare  of  his  importance,  he  emhvaced 
^le  opportunity  to  make  advantageous  stipulations  for  himself, 
«nd  to  nuhke  the  embarrassment  of  the  chancellor  subservient 
-to  his  own  iriews. 

OmtffvuB^dolphus  had  flattered  him  with  the  promise  of 
the  Buflby  of  Eraneonia,  to  be  formed  out  of  the  Bishoprics  of 
Wurtzburg  and  Bamberg,  and  he  now  insisted  on  the  per- 
£atnmxus&  of  this  pledge.  He  at  the  same  time  demanded 
the  cMsf  command,  as  generalissimo  of  Sweden.  The  abuse 
whiek  the  Bidse  of  Weimar  thus  made  of  his  influence,  so 
irritated  Oxenstiem,  that,  in  the  first  moment  of  his  displea- 
sure, tie  gave  him  his  dismissal  from  the  Swedish  service. 
But  he  ooon  thought  better  of  it,  and  determined,  instead  of 
fiacriflcing  «o  important  a  leader,  to  attach  him  to  the  Swedish 
interests  at  any  cost.  He  therefore  granted  to  him  the 
Fmaeonian  bishoprics,  as  a  fief  of  the  Swedish  crown,  re- 
serving, however,  the  two  fortresses  of  Wurtzburg  and 
Xon^^hofen,  wmcn  were  to  re  .gornsoned  by  the  Swedes.; 
•and  also  engaged,  in  name  of  the  Swedish  crown,  to  secure 
these  territories  to  the  duke.  His  demand  of  the  supreme 
authority  was  evaded  on  eome  specious  pretext.  The 
duke  did  not  delay  to  display  his  gratitude  for  this  valu- 
able gradt,  and  by  his  influence  and  activity  soon  restored 
.tranquillity  to  the  army.  Large  sums  of  money,  and  still 
more  extensive  estates,  were  divided  among  the  officers, 
'amounting  in  value  to  about  five  millions  of  dollars,  and  to 
which  they  had  no  other  right  but  that  of  conquest.  In  the 
mean  time,  however,  the  opportonity  for  a  great  undertaking 
had  bean  lost,  and  the  united  generals  divided  their  forces  to 
-oppose  the  enemy  in  other  quarters. 

Ghistavus  Horn,  after  a  short  inroad  into  the  Upper 
Palae^ate,  and  the  capture  of  Neumark,  directed  his  march 
towaxds  the  Swabian  frontier,  where  the  Imperialists,  strongly 
j^einfovced,  threatened  Wirtemberg.  Alarmed  at  his  approach, 
4lie  Bi^emj  retired  to  the  Lake  of  Bode,  but  only  to  show  th« 
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Swedes  the  road  into  a  district  hitherto  unvisited  bj  war.  % 
post  on  the  entrance  to  Switzerland,  would  be  highly  ser- 
viceable to  the  Swedes,  and  the  town  of  Kostnitz  seemed 
peculiarly  well  fitted  to  be  a  point  of  communicatiQp 
between  him  and  the  confederated  cantons.  .Accordingly, 
Gustaviis  Horn  immediately  commenced  the  siege  of  it ;  but 
destitute  of  artillery,  for  which  he  was  obliged  to  s^id  to 
Wirtemberg,  he  could  not  press  the  attack  with  i  sufficient 
vigour,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  throwmg  supplies  into  the 
town,  which  the  lake  afforded  them  convenient  opportunity 
of  doing.  He,  therefore,  after  an  in^ectual  attempt,  quitted 
the  place  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  hastened  to  meet  a  more 
threatening  danger  upon  the  Danube. 

At  the  Emperor's  instigation,  the  Cardinal  Infante,  the 
brother  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  and  the  Viceroy  of  Milan,  had 
raised  an  army  of  14,000  men,  intended  to  act  upon  the 
Rhine,  independently  of  *Wallenstein,  and  to  protect  Alsace. 
This  force  now  appeared  in  Bavaria,  imder  the  command  of  the 
Duke  of  Feria,  a  Spaniard ;  and,  that  they  might  be  directly 
employed  against  the  Swedes,  Altringer  was  ordered  to  join 
them  ^\dth  his  corps.  Upon  the  first  intelligence  of  their  ap- 
proach, Horn  had  summoned  to  his  assistance  the  Palsgrave  of 
Birkenfeld,  from  the  Rhine ;  and  being  joined  by  him  at  Stockach, 
boldly  advanced  to  meet  the  enemy's  army  of  30,000  men. 

llie  latter  had  taken  the  route  across  the  Danube  into 
Swabia,  where  Gustavus  Horn  came  so  close  upon  them,  that 
the  two  armies  were  only  separated  from  each  other  by  half  a 
German  mile.  But,  instead  of  accepting  the  offer  of  battle, 
the  Imperialists  moved  by  the  Black  Forest  towards  Brieslaa 
and  Alsace,  where  they  arrived  in  time  to  relieve  Breysack, 
and  to  arrest  the  victorious  progress  of  the  Rhinegrave,  Otto 
Louis.  The  latter  had,  shortly  before,  taken  the  Forest 
towns,  and,  supported  by  the  Palatine  of  Birkenfeld,  who  had 
liberated  the  Lower  Palatinate  and  beaten  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine  out  of  the  field,  had  once  more  given  the  superiority 
to  the  Swedish  arms  in  that  quarter.  He  was  now  forced  to 
retire  before  the  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy ;  but  Horn 
and  Birkenfeld  quickly  advanced  to  his  support,  and  the 
Imperialists,  after  a  brief  triumph,  were  again  expelled  from 
Alsace.  The  severity  of  the  autumn,  in  which  this  hapless 
retreat  had  to  be  conducted,  proved  fatal  to  most  of  the 
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Italia&s ;  and  their  leader,  the  Duke  of  Feria,  died  of  grief  at 
t^  failure  of  his  enterprise. 

In  the  mean  time,  Duke  Bernard  of  Weimar  had  taken  up 
bis  position  on  the  Danube,  with  eighteen  regiments  of  iofantry 
and  140  squadrons  of  horse,  to  coyer  Franconia,  and  to  watch 
the  movements  of  the  Imperial-Bavarian  army  upon  that  river. 
No  sooner  had  Altringer  departed,  to  join  the  Italians  under 
Feria,  than  Bernard,  profiting  by  his  absence,  hastened  across 
the  Danube,  and  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  appeared  before 
Ratisbon.  The  possession  of  this  town  would  ensure  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Swedish  designs  upon  Bavaria  and  Austria ;  it 
^vvould  establish  them  firmly  on  the  Danube,  and  provide  a 
safe  refuge  in  case  of  defeat,  while  it  alone  could  give  perma- 
nence to  their  conquests  in  that  quarter.  To  defend  Ratisbon, 
was  the  urgent  advice  which  the  dyinff  Tilly  left  to  the 
Elector;  and  Gustavus  Adolphus  had  lamented  it  as  an 
irreparable  loss,  that  the  Bavarians  had  anticipated  him  in 
taking  possession  of  this  place.  Indescribable,  therefore,  was 
tbe  consternation  of  Maximilian,  when  Duke  Bernard  sud- 
denly appeared  before  the  town,  and  prepared  in  earnest  to 
besiege  it. 

The  ^rrison  consisted  of  not  more  than  fifteen  companies, 
mostly  newly-raised  soldiers ;  although  that  number  was  more 
than  sufficient  to  weary  out  an  enemy  of  jEbu*  superior  force,  if 
supported  by  well-disposed  and  warlike  inhabitants.  But  this 
was  the  greatest  danger  which  the  Bavarian  garrison  had  to 
contend  against.  The  Protestant  inhabitants  of  Ratisbon, 
equally  jealous  of  their  civil  and  religious  freedom,  had  un- 
willingly submitted  to  the  yoke  of  Bavaria,  and  had  long 
looked  with  impatience  for  the  appearance  of  a  deliverer. 
Bernard's  arrival  before  the  walls  filled  them  with  lively  joy. ; 
and  there  was  much  reason  to  fear  that. they  would  support 
the  attempts  of  the  besiegers  without,  by  exciting  a  tumult 
within.  In  this  perplexity,  the  Elector  addressed  the  most 
pressing  entreaties  to  the  Emperor  and  the  Duke  of  Fried- 
land  to  assist  him,  were  it  only  with  5,000  men.  Seven 
messengers  in  succession  were  despatched  by  Ferdinand  1» 
Wallenstein,  who  promised  immediate  succours,  and  even 
announced  to  the  Elector  the  near  advance  of  12,000  men 
under  Gallas;  but  at  the  same  time  forbade  that  general, 
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4Hicler  pain  of  death,  to  msrcli.  Meanwhile  the  Bavariem  com- 
mandaiLt  of  Eatisbon,  in  the  hope  of  speedy  essistaaice,  made 
the  beet  preparations  for  defence,  armed  the  Eomon  Catholic 
peasants,  disarmed  and  carefully  watched  the  Protestant: 
cilszens,  lest  they  shoidd  attempt  any  hostile  desij^  againctfc 
die  ganison.  But  as  no  relief  arrired,  and  the  enemy's 
artillery  incessantly  hattered  iske  walls,  he  consalted  his 
«twn  safety,  and  that  of  l&e  gaarison,  by  an  honourable  capito- 
lation,  and  abandcmed  the  Bavarian  officials  and  ecdesiastics 
to  the  conqueror's  mercy. 

The  possession  of  Batisbon,  enlarged  the  projects  of  the 
<dake,  and  Bavaria  itself  now  appeared  too  narrow  a  field  for 
his  bold  desi^s.  He  determined  to  penetrate  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Austria,  to  arm  the  Protestant  peasantry  against  the 
Emperor,  and  restore  to  them  their  religious  liberty.  He 
had  already  taken  Straubingen,  while  ano&er  Swedeh  army 
"was  advancing  successfully  along  the  northern  bank  of  'tiie 
Danube.  At  the  head  of  his  Stvedes,  bidding  deEanee  to  1^ 
severity  of  t^e  weather,  he  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Isec 
woich  he  passed  in  the  presence  of  the  Bavarian  General 
Worth,  who  was  encamped  on  that  river.  Passau  and  lintz 
trembled  for  their  iate ;  the  terrified  Emperor  redoubled  his 
entreaties  and  commands  to  Wallenstein.  to  hasten  yriiSk  ail 
speed  to  the  reiief  of  the  hara-pressed  Bavanans.  But  ttent 
the  victorious  Bernard,  of  his  own  accord,  checked  his  career 
'of  conquest.  Having  in  front  of  him  the  river  Inn,  guar^d 
by  a  number  of  strong  fortresses,  and  behind  him  two  hostile 
-aimies,  a  disafiCected  country,  and  the  river  Iser.  while  his  rear 
WBS  eovered  by  no  tenable  position,  and  no  ^entrendmtient 
'•eouid  be  made  in  the  frozen  ground,  and  threatened  by  the 
ivhole  force  of  Walleustein,  ¥rho  had  at  last  resolved  to  maich 
to  the  Danube,  by  a  timely  retreat  he  escaped  liie  danger  of 
being  cat  off  from  Eatisbon,  and  surrounded  by  ^e  enemy:. 
He  hastened  across  the  Iser  to  the  Dani^  to  defend  the  con> 
^gpiests  he  had  made  in  the  Upper  Palatmate  i^axnst  Wallen- 
Btein,  andfully  resolved  not  to  decline  a  battle,  if  nece8sai7,mth 
that  ^snecaL  But  Wallenstein,  who  was  not  disposed  for  any 
:gieat  exploits  on  the  Danube,  did  not  wait  for  lus  af^eadi ; 
.  jmd  before  the  Bavanans  could  congratulate  themselves  on  his 
«ixiTal,  he  suddenly  wkhdrev  JBLgtan.  into  Bohemia.     The  duke 
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tbos  Glided  his  Tictonoos  campaigD,  and  allowed  his  troops 
theu  vell-eaxndd  repose  in  winter  quarters  upon  an  enemy's 
^oouatrj. 

While  in  Swahiathe  war  was  thus  sucoessfully  conducted  bj 
Oostavus  Ham,  and  on  the  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine  by  the  Pa- 
]atiae  of  Birkenfeld,  Generals  Baudissen,  and  the  Bhinegrave 
Otto  Louis^aod  by  Duke  Bernard  on  the  Danube ;  the  reputa- 
tion  of  the  Swedish  anns  was  as  gloriously  sustained  in  Lower 
Sax(«y  and  Westphalia  by  the  Duke  of  Lunenburg  and  th^ 
Landgrave  of  Hesse  CasseL  The  fortress  of  Ham^  was  taken 
l^  Duke  George,  after  a  brave  defence,  and  a  brilliant  victory 
i>btained  over  the  imperial  General  Gronsfeld,  by  the  united 
Swedish  and  Hessian  armies,  near  Oldendorf.  Count  Wasa- 
burg»  a  iwtural  son  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  showed  himself  in 
Hiis  battle  worthy  ef  his  descent.  Sixteen  pieoes  of  cannon, 
the  whole  baggage  of  the  Lnperialists,  together  widi  74  co- 
lours, fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Swedes ;  3,000  of  the  eiiemj 
penned  on  the  field,  and  nearly  the  same  number  were 
taken  prisoners.  The  town  of  Osnaburg  surrendered  to  the 
Swedi^  Colonel  Knyphausen,  and  Paderbom  to  the  Land- 
grave of  Hesse ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Buckeburg,  a  very 
important  place  for  the  Swedes,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
ImperuJista«  The  Swedish  banners  were  victorious  in  almost 
every  quarter  of  Germany ;  and  the  year  after  the  death  of 
Gustavus,  left  no  trace  of  the  loss  which  had  been  sustained  i 
in  the  person  of  that  great  leader.  " '  ^ 

In  a  review  of  ihe  important  events  which  signalized  the 
4itaDftaga  of  1633,  the  inactivity  of  a  man,  of  whom  the  high- 
<est  expectations  had  been  formed,  justly  excites  astonish- 
ment Among  all  the  generals  who  distinguished  themselves 
in  this  campaign,  none  ccmld  be  oompared  with  Wallenstein,  in 
experience,  talents,  and  reputation ;  and  yet,  after  the  battle 
of  Lutxen,  we  lose  sight  of  him  entirely.  The  fall  of  his 
^reat  rival  had  left  the  whole  theatre  of  glory  open  to  him ;  all 
Europe  was  now  attentively  awaiting  those  exploits,  which 
should  e^ice  the  remembrance  of  his  defeat,  and  still  prove 
to  the  world  his  military  superiority.  Nevertheless,  he  con- 
tinued inactive  in  Bohemia,  while  the  Emperor*s  losses  in  Ba- 
varia, Lower  Saxony,  and  the  Rhine,  pressingly  called  for  his 
^i?eseiice«--a  conduct  equally  unintelligible  to  friend  and&e-*- 
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the  terror,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  last  hope  of  the  Em- 
peror. After  the  defeat  of  Lutzen  he  had  hastened  into  Bo- 
hemia, where  he  instituted  the  strictest  inquiry  into  the  con- 
duct of  his  ofl&cers  in  that  battle.  Those  whom  the  council  of 
war  declared  guilty  of  misconduct,  were  put  to  death  without 
mercy,  those  who  had  behaved  with  bravery,  rewarded  with 
princely  munificence,  and  the  memory  of  the  dead  honoured 
by  splendid  monuments.  During  the  winter,  he  oppressed  the 
imperial  provinces  by  enormous  contributions,  and  exhausted 
the  Austrian  territories  by  his  winter  quartere,  which  he  pur- 
posely avoided  taking  up  in  an  enemy's  country.  And  in  the 
spring  of  1633,  instead  of  being  the  first  to  open  the  cam- 
paign, with  this  well-chosen  and  well-appointed  army,  and  to 
make  a  worthy  display  of  his  great  abilities,  he  was  the  last 
who  appeared  in  the  field ;  and  even  then,  it  was  an  hereditary 
province  of  Austria,  which  he  selected  as  the  seat  of  war. 

Of  all  the  Austrian,  provinces,  Silesia  was  most  exposed  to 
danger.  Three  different  armies,  a  Swedish  under  Count 
Thum,  a  Saxon  under  Amheim  and  the  Duke  of  Lauenburg, 
and  one  of  Brandenburg  under  Bergsdorf,  had  at  the  same 
time  carried  the  war  into  this  country ;  they  had  already 
taken  possession  of  the  most  important  places,  and  even 
Breslau  had  embraced  the  cause  of  the  allies.  But  this 
crowd  of  commanders  and  armies  was  the  very  means  of 
saving  this  province  to  the  Emperor ;  for  the  jealousy  of  the 
generals,  and  the  mutual  hatred  of  the  Saxons  and  the 
Swedes,  never  allowed  them  to  act  with  unanimity.  Am- 
heim and  Thum  contended  for  the  chief  command;  the 
troops  of  Brandenburg  and  Saxony  combined  against  the 
Swedes,  whom  they  looked  upon  as  troublesome  strangers, 
who  ought  to  be  got  rid  of  as  soon  as  possible.  The  Saxons, 
on  the  contrary,  lived  on  a  very  intimate  footing  with  the 
Imperialists,  and  the  officers  of  both  these  hostile  armies 
often  visited  and  entertained  each  other.  The  Imperialists 
were  allowed  to  remove  their  property  without  hindrance, 
and  many  did  not  affect  to  conceal  that  they  had  received 
large  sums  from  Vienna.  Among  such  equivocal  allies,  the 
Swedes  saw  themselves  sold  and  betrayed;  and  any  great  en- 
terprise  was  out  of  the  question,  while  so  bad  an  understand- 
ing prevailed  between  the  troops.     General  Amheim,  too,  was 
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aJbsent  the  greater  part  of  the  time;  and  when  he  at  last  re- 
turned, Wallenstein  was  fast  approaching  the  frontiers  with 
a  formidable  force. 

His  army  amomited  to  40,000  men,  while  to  oppose  him 
the  allies  had  only  24,000.  They  nevertheless  resolved  to 
give  him  battle,  and  marched  to  Munsterberg,  where  he  had 
S>nned  an  intrenched  camp.  But  Wallenstein  remained  in- 
active for  eight  days;  he  then  left  his  intrenchments,  and 
marched  slowly  and  with  composure  to  the  enemy's  camp. 
But  even  after  quitting  his  position,  and  when  the  enemy, 
emboldened  by  his  past  delay,  manfully  prepared  to  receive 
him,  he  declined  the  opportunity  of  fighting.  The  caution 
with  which  he  avoided  a  battle  was  imputed  to  feai* ;  but  the 
well-established  reputation  of  Wallenstein  enabled  him  to 
despise  this  suspicion.  The  vanity  of  the  allies  allowed  them 
not  to  see  that  he  purposely  saved  them  a  defeat,  because  a  vic- 
tory at  that  time  would  not  have  served  his  own  ends.  To 
convince  them  of  his  superior  power,  and  that  his  inactivity 
proceeded  not  from  any  fear  of  them,  he  put  to  death  the 
commander  of  a  castle  that  fell  into  his  hands,  because  he  had 
refused  at  once  to  surrender  an  untenable  place. 

For  nine  days,  did  the  two  armies  remain  within  musket-shot 
of  each  other,  when  Count  Terzky,  from  the  camp  of  the  Im- 
perialists, appeared  with  a  trumpeter  in  that  of  the  allies,  in- 
viting General  Amheim  to  a  conference.  The  purport  was, 
that  Wallenstein,  notwithstanding  his  superiority,  was  willing 
to  agree  to  a  cessation  of  arms  for  six  weeks.  "  He  was 
come,"  he  said,  "  to  conclude  a  lasting  peace  with  the  Swedes, 
and  with  the  princes  of  the  empire,  to  pay  the  soldiers,  and 
to  satisfy  every  one.  All  this  was  in  his  power ;  and  if  the 
Austrian  court  hesitated  to  confirm  his  agreement,  he  would 
unite  with  the  allies,  and  (as  he  privately  whispered  to  Am- 
heim) hunt  the  Emperor  to  the  devil."  At  the  second  con- 
ference, he  expressed  himself  still  more  plainly  to  Count 
Thum  "  All  the  privileges  of  the  Bohemians,"  he  engaged, 
**  should  be  confirmed  anew,  the  exiles  recalled  and  restored 
to  their  estates,  and  he  himself  would  be  the  first  to  resign 
his  share  of  them.  The  Jesuits,  as  the  authors  of  all  past 
grievances,  should  be  banished,  the  Swedish  crown  indemni- 
fied by  stated  payments,  and  all  the  superfluous  troops  on 
both  sides  employed  against  the  Turks."    The  last  article  ex- 
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plained  the  whole  mystezy.  '*  If,"  he  centmised,  ''  h^  t^oulft 
obtain  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  all  the  exiles  would  have  reason 
to  applaud  his  generosity;  perfect  tolerati<m  of  religioAs 
should  be  established  withm  the  kingdom,  the  Palatiiie  faimlj 
be  reinstated  in  its  rights,  and  he  would  accept  the  Margrar 
Tiate  of  Moravia  as  a  compensation  for  MecUenb^g.  The 
allied  armies  would  then,  under  his  command,  advance  upon 
Vienna,  and  sword  in  hand,  compel  the  Emperor  ix>  ratify 
the  treaty." 

Thus  was  the  veil  at  last  removed  from  the  sehemes,  over 
which  he  had  brooded  for  years  in  mysterioiss  silence.  Every 
circumstance  now  convinced  him  that  not  a  moment  was  to 
be  lost  in  its  execution.  Nothing  but  a  blind  conBdenee  in 
the  good  fortune  and  military  genius  of  the  Duke  of  Fried" 
land,  had  induced  the  Emperor,  in  the  face  of  the  remon- 
strances of  Bavaria  and  Spain,  and  at  the  expense  of  his  own 
reputation,  to  confer  upon  this  imperious  leader  such  an 
unlimited  command.  But  this  belief  in  Wallensteki's  being 
invincible,  had  been  much  weakened  by  his  inaction,  and 
almost  entirely  overthrown  by  the  defeat  at  Lutzen.  His 
enemies  at  the  imperial  co\irt  now  renewed  their  intrigues ; 
and  the  Emperor's  disappointment  at  the  fEulure  of  his  hopes, 
procured  for  their  remonstrances  a^  £Eivourable  reception. 
Wallensteiu's  whole  conduct  was  now  reviewed  with  the  most 
malicious  criticism;  his  ambitious  haughtiness,  his  disobedi- 
ence to  the  Emperor's  orders,  were  recalled  to  the  recollec- 
tion of  that  jealous  prince,  as  well  as  the  complaints  of  the 
Austrian  subjects  against  his  boundless  oppresiuon;  his  fidelity 
was  questioned,  and  alarming  hints  thrown  out  as  to  his 
secret  views.  These  insinuations,  which  the  conduct  of  the 
duke  seemed  but  too  well  to  justify,  failed  not  to  make  a 
deep  impression  on  Ferdinand ;  but  the  step  had  been  taken, 
and  the  great  power  with  which  Wallenstein  had  been  in- 
vested, could  not  be  taken  from  him  without  danger.  Insen- 
sibly to  diminish  that  power,  was  the  only  course  that  now  re- 
mained, and,  to  effect  this,  it  must  in  the  first  place  be  divided ; 
but,  above  all,  the  Emperor's  present  dependence  on  the 
good  will  of  his  general  put  an  end  to.  But  even  this  right 
had  been  resigned  in  his  engagement  with  Wallenstein,  and 
the  Emperor's  own  handwriting  secured  him  against  every 
attempt  to  unite  another  genersd  with  him  in  the  command^. 
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oir  to  ^emse  any  immediate  act  of  authority  oyer  the  troc^. 
As  tbia  dLBadvantageous  oontmct  eoold  neither  be  kept  nor 
broken,  rBOourae  was  had  to  artifice.  Wallenstein  was  Im* 
penal  GeieBalisdmo  in  Germany,  but  his  comnuizid  extended 
no  fiirdier,  and  he  could  not  presume  to  exercise  any  authorilj 
OY-er  a  foreign  anrmy.  A  Spanish  army  was  accordingly  raisad. 
in  Milffli,  and  marebed  into  Germany  undtf  a  Spanish  gooie- 
saL  Wallenstein  now  ceased  to  be  indispensable  because  he 
was  no  longer  supreme,  and  in  case  of  necessity,  the  Empeior 
was  now  provided  with  the  means  of  support  even  against  him* 

The  duke  qjoickly  and  deeply  felt  whence  this  blow  came, 
and  whither  it  was  aimed.  In  yain  did  he  protest  against, 
this  Elation  of  the  compact,  to  the  Cardinal  Infante ;  the 
Italian  acmy  continued  its  march,  and  he  was  forced  to  de- 
tach G^ieral  Altrioger  to  join  it  with  a  reinforcement.  He 
took  care,  indeed,  so  closely  to  fetter  the  latter,  as  to  prevent 
tbe  Italian  ajrmy  from  acquiring  any  great  reputation  in  Al- 
sace-and  Swabia;  but  this  bold  step  of  the  court  awi^^&ed 
him  from  his  security,  and  warned  him  of  the  approach  of 
danger.  That  he  might  not  a  second  time  be  deprived  of 
his  command,  and  lose  the  &uit  of  all  his  labours,  he  most 
accelerate  the  accomplishment  of  his  long  meditated  designs. 
He  secured  the  attachment  of  his  troops  by  removing  the 
doubtful  ofi^rs,  and  by  his  liberality  to  the  rest.  He  had 
sacrificed  to  the  welfare  of  the  army  eveiy  other  order  in  the 
statOi  every  consideration  of  justice  and  humanity,  and  there- 
fore he  reckoned  upon  their  gratitude.  At  the  very  moment 
when  he  meditated  an  unparalleled  act  of  ingratitude  against 
the  author  of  his  own  good  fortune,  he  founded  all  his  hopes 
upon  the  gratitude  which  was  due  to  himself. 

The  leaders  of  the  Silesian  armies  had  no  authority  from 
their  principals  to  consent,  on  their  own  discretion,  to  such  , 
important  proposals  as  those  of  Wallenstein,  and  they  did 
not  even  feel  themselves  warranted  in  granting,  for  more  than 
a  fortnight,  the  cessation  of  hostilities  which  he  demanded. 
Before  the  duke  disclosed  his  designs  to  Sweden  and 
Saxony,  he  had  deemed  it  advisable  to  secure  the  sanction  of 
Erance  to  his  bold  undertaking.  For  this  purpose,  a  secret 
negociation  had  been  carried  on  with  the  greatest  possible 
caution  and  distrust,  by  Count  Kinsky  with  Feuquieres,  the 
French  ambassador  at  Dresden,  and  had  terminated  according 
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to  his  wishes.  Feuquieres  received  orders  from  his  court  to 
promise  every  assistance  on  the  part  of  France,  and  to  offer 
the  duke  a  considerable  pecuniary  aid  in  case  of  need. 

But  it  was  this  excessive  caution  to  secure  himself  on  all  sides, 
that  led  to  his  ruin.  The  French  ambassador  with  astonish- 
ment discovered  that  a  plan,  which,  more  than  any  other, 
required  secrecy,  had  been  communicated  to  the  Swedes  and 
the  Saxons.  And  yet  it  was  generally  known  that  the  Saxon 
iftinistry  was  in  the  interests  of  the  Emperor,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  conditions  offered  to  the  Swedes  fell  too  far  short 
of  their  expectations  to  be  likely  to  be  accepted.  Feuquieres, 
therefore,  could  not  believe  that  the.  duke  could  be  serious  in 
calculating  upon  the  aid  of  the  latter,  and  the  silence  of  the 
former.  He  communicated  accordingly  his  doubts  and  anxie- 
ties to  the  Swedish  chancellor,  who  equally  distrusted  the 
views  of  Wallenstein,  and  disliked  his  plans.  Although  it 
was  no  secret  to  Oxenstiem,  that  the  duke  had  formerly 
entered  into  a  similar  negociation  with  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
he  could  not  credit  the  possibility  of  inducing  a  whole  army 
to  revolt,  and  of  his  extravagant  promises.  So  daring  a  de- 
sign, and  such  imprudent  conduct,  seemed  not  to  be  consist- 
ent with  the  duke's  reserved  and  suspicious  temper,  and  he 
was  the  more  inclined  to  consider  the  whole  as  the  result  of 
dissimulation  and  treachery,  because  he  had  less  reason  to 
doubt  his  prudence  than  his  honesty. 

Oxenstiern's  doubts  at  last  affected  Arnheim  himself,  who, 
in  full  confidence  in  Wallenstein's  sincerity,  had  repaired  to 
the  chancellor  at  Gelnhausen,  to  persuade  him  to  lend  some 
of  his  best  regiments  to  the  duke,  to  aid  him  in  the  execution 
of  the  plan.  They  began  to  suspect  that  the  whole  proposal 
was  only  a  snare  to  disarm  the  allies,  and  to  betray  the  flower 
of  their  troops  into  the  hands  of  the  Emperor.  Wallenstein's 
well-known  character  did  not  contradict  the  suspicion,  and  the 
inconsistencies  in  which  he  afterwards  involved  himself,  en- 
tirely destroyed  all  confidence  in  his  sincerity.  While  he 
was  endeavouring  to  draw  the  Swedes  into  this  alliance,  and 
requiring  the  help  of  their  best  troops,  he  declared  to  Arn- 
heim that  they  must  begin  with  expelling  the  Swedes  from 
the  empire;  and  while  the  Saxon  officers,  relying  upon  the 
security  of  the  truce,  repaired  in  great  numbers  to  his  camp, 
he  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  seize  them.    He  was  the 
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first  to  break  the  truce,  which  some  months  afterwards  hd 
renewed,  though  not  \sithout  great  difficulty.  All  confidence 
in  his  sinceritj  was  lost;  his  whole  conduct  was  regarded  as 
a  tissue  of  deceit  and  low  cunning,  devised  to  weaken  the 
allies  and  repair  his  own  strength.  This  indeed  he  actually 
did  effect,  as  his  own  army  daily  augmented,  while  that  of  the 
allies  was  reduced  nearly  one  half  by  desertion  and  bad  pro« 
Tisions!  But  he  did  not  make  that  use  of  his  superiority 
which  Vienna  expected.  When  all  men  were  looking  for  a 
decisive  blow  to  be  struck,  he  suddenly  renewed  the  negocia* 
tions ;  and  when  the  truce  lulled  the  allies  into  security,  he 
as  suddenly  recommenced  hostilities.  All  these  contradic- 
tions arose  out  of  the  double  and  irreconcileable  designs  to 
ruin  at  once  the  Emperor  and  the  Swedes,  and  to  conclude 
a  separate  peace  with  the  Saxons. 

Impatient  at  the  ill  success  of  his  negociations,  he  at  last 
determined  to  display  his  strength ;  the  more  so,  as  the  pressing 
distress  within  the  empire,  and  the  growing  dissatisfaction  of 
the  Imperial  court,  admitted  not  of  his  making  any  longer 
delay.  Before  the  last  cessation  of  hostilities.  General  Hoik, 
from  Bohemia,  had  attacked  the  circle  of  Meissen,  laid 
waste  every  thing  on  his  route  with  fire  and  sword,  driven  the 
Elector  into  his  fortresses,  and  taken  the  town  of  Leipzig. 
But  the  truce  in  Bohemia  put  a  period  to  his  ravages,  and 
the  consequences  of  his  excesses  brought  him  to  the  grave 
at  Adorf.  As  soon  as  hostilities  were  recommenced,  Wallen- 
stein  made  a  movement,  as  if  he  designed  to  penetrate  through 
Lusatia  into  Saxony,  and  circulated  the  report  that  Piccolo- 
mini  had  already  invaded  that  country.  Amheim  immedi- 
ately broke  up  his  camp  in  Silesia,  to  follow  him,  and  hastened 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Electorate.  By  this  means  the 
Swedes  were  left  exposed,  who  were  encamped  in  small  force 
under  Count  Thum,  at  Steinau,  on  the  Oder,  and  this  was 
exactly  what  Wallenstein  desired.  He  allowed  the  Saxon 
general  to  advance  sixteen  miles  towards  Meissen,  and  then 
suddenly  turning  towards  the  Oder,  surprised  the  Swedish 
army  in  the  most  complete  security.  Their  cavalry  were  first 
beaten  by  General  Schafgotsch,  who  was  sent  against  them, ' 
and  the  infantry  completely  surrounded  at  Steinau  by  the 
duke's  army  which  followed.  Wallenstein  gave  Count  Thum 
half  an  hour  to  deliberate  whether  he  would  defend  himself 
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ynih  2,500  m^i,  against  more  than  20,000,  or  suirender  at 
discretion.  But  there  was  no  ro<»n  for  deliberation.  The 
army  surrendered,  and  the  most  complete  victory  was  obtained 
without  bloodshed.  Colours,  baggage,  and  artillery  all  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  the  officers  were  taken  into 
custody,  the  privates  drafted  into  the  army  of  Wallenstein. 
And  now  at  last,  after  a  banishment  of  fourteen  years,  after 
numberless  changes  of  fortune,  the  author  of  the  Bohemian 
insurrection,  and  the  remote  origin  of  this  destructive  war, 
the  notorious  Count  Thum,  was  in  the  power  of  his  enemies. 
With  blood-thirsty  impatience,  the  arrival  of  this  great  criminal 
ma  looked  for  in  Vienna,  where  they  already  anticipated  the 
.malicious  triumph  of  sacrificing  so  distinguished  a  victim  to 
public  justice.  But  to  deprive  the  Jesuits  of  this  pleasure, 
was  a  still  sweeter  triumph  to  Wallenstein,  and  Thum  was 
set  at  liberty.  Fortunately  for  him,  he  knew  more  than  it 
was  prudent  to  have  divulged  in  Vienna,  and  his  enemies 
were  also  those  of  Wallenstein.  A  defeat  might  have  been 
fergiven  in  Vienna,  but  this  disappointment  of  their  hopes 
they  could  not  pardon.  "  What  should  I  have  done  with  this 
madman?"  he  writes,  with  a  malicious  sneer,  to  the  minister 
who  called  him  to  account  for  this  unseasonable  magnanimity. 
"  Would  to  Heaven  the  enemy  had  no  generals  but  such  as 
he.  At  the  head  of  the  Swedish  army,  he  will  render  us 
much  better  service  than  in  prison." 

The  victory  of  Steinau  was  followed  by  the  capture  of 
Leignitz,  Grossglogau,  and  even  of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder. 
Schafgotsch,  who  remained  in  Silesia  to  complete  the  subju- 
gation of  that  province,  blockaded  Brieg,  and  threatened 
Breslau,  though  in  vain,  as  that  free  town  was  jealous  of  its 
privileges,  and  devoted  to  the  Swedes.  Colonels  lUo  and  Goetz 
were  ordered  by  Wallenstein  to  the  Warta,  to  push  forwards 
into  Pomerania,  and  to  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  and  actually 
obtained  possession  of  Landsberg,  the  key  of  Pomerania.  While 
thus  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  and  the  Duke  of  Pomerania 
were  made  to  tremble  for  their  dominions,  Wallenstein  him- 
self, with  the  remainder  of  his  army,  burst  suddenly  into 
Lusatia,  where  he  took  Goerlitz  by  storm,  aud  forced  Bautzen 
to  surrender.  But  his  object  was  merely  to  alarm  the  Elec- 
tor of  Saxony,  not  to  follow  up  the  advantages  already  ob- 
tained ;  and  therefore,  even  wiUi  the  sword  in  his  hand,  he 
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contiiifaed  his  negocktions  for  peace  with  Brandenburg  and 
Saxony,  but  with  no  better  success  than  before,  as  the  incon- 
sistencies of  his  conduct  had  destroyed  all  confidence  in  his 
sincerity.  He  was  therefore  on  the  point  of  turning  hi* 
whole  force  in  earnest  against  the  unfortunate  Saxons,  and 
efSeetmg  his  object  by  force  of  arms,  when  circumstances 
compelled  him  to  leave  these  territories.  The  conquests  of 
•  Duke  Bernard  upon  the  Danube,  which  threatened  Austria 
itself  with  immediate  danger,  urgently  demanded  his  pre- 
sence in  Bavaria;  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Saxons  and 
Swedes  from  Silesia,  deprived  him  of  every  pretext  for  longer 
resisting  the  Imperial  orders,  and  leaving  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria  without  assistance.  With  his  main  body,  therefore, 
he  immediately  set  out  for  the  Upper  Palatinate,  and  his  re- 
,treat  freed  Saxony  for  ever  of  this  formidable  enemy. 

So  long  as  was  possible,  he  had  delayed  to  move  to  the 
rescue  of  Bavaria,  and  on  every  pretext  evaded  the  commands 
of  the  Emperor.  He  had,  indeed,  after  reiterated  remon- 
48trances,  despatched  from  Bohemia  a  reinforcement  of  some 
regiments  to  Count  Altringer,  who  was  defending  the  Lech 
and  the  Danube  against  Horn  and  Bernard,  but  under  the 
express  condition  of  his  acting  merely  on  the  defensive.  He 
referred  the  Emperor  and  the  Elector,  whenever  they  applied 
to  him  for  aid,  to  Altringer,  who,  as  he  publicly  gave  out,  hsid 
received  unlimited  powers  ;  secretly,  however,  he  tied  up  his 
liands  by  the  strictest  injunctions,  and  even  threatened  him 
with  death,  if  he  exceeded  his  orders.  When  Duke  Bernard 
had  appeared  before  Ratisbon,  and  the  Emperor  as  well  as  the 
Elector  repeated  still  more  urgently  their  demand  for  succour, 
he  pretended  he  was  about  to  despatch  General  Gallas  with  i. 
eonsiderable  army  to  the  Danube ;  but  this  movement  also 
was  delayed,  and  Ratisbon,  Saubingen,  and  Cham,  as  well  as 
the  bishopric  of  Eichstadt,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Swedes. 
When  at  last  he  could  no  longer  neglect  the  orders  of  the  Court, 
he  marched  slowly  toward  the  Bavarian  frontier,  where  he  re- 
covered the  town  of  Cham,  which  had  been  taken  by  the  Swedes; 
But  no  sooner  did  he  learn  that  on  the  Swedish  side  a  diver- 
sion was  contemplated,  by  an  inroad  of  the  Saxons  into  Bo- 
hemia, than  he  availed  himself  of  the  report,  as  a  pretext  for 
immediately  retreating  into  that  kingdom.  Every  considerar 
tion,  he  urged,  must  be  postponed  to  the  defence  and  preserv- 
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ation  of  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  Emperor ;  and  on 
this  plea,  he  remained  firmly  fixed  in  Bohemia,  "Sfhich  he 
guarded  as  if  it  had  been  his  own  property.  And  when  the 
Emperor  laid  upon  him  his  commands  to  move  towards  the 
Danube,  and  prevent  the  Duke  of  Weimar  from  establishing 
himself  in  so  dangerous  a  position  on  the  frontiers  of  Austria, 
Wallenstein  thought  proper  to  conclude  the  campaign  a 
second  time,  and  quartered  his  troops  for  the  winter  in  this 
exhausted  kingdom. 

Such  continued  insolence  and  unexampled  contempt  of  the 
Imperial  orders,  as  well  as  obvious  neglect  of  the  common 
cause,  joined  to  his  equivocal  behaviour  towards  the  enemy, 
tended  at  last  to  convince  the  Emperor  of  the  truth  of  those 
unfavourable  reports  with  regard  to  the  Duke,  which  were 
current  through  Germany.  The  latter  had,  for  a  long  time, 
succeeded  in  glozing  over  his  criminal  correspondence  with 
the  enemy,  and  persuading  the  Emperor,  still  prepossessed 
in  his  favour,  that  the  sole  object  of  his  secret  conferences 
was  to  obtain  peace  for  Germany.  But  impenetrable  as  he 
himself  believed  his  proceedings  to  be,  in  the  course  of  his 
conduct,  enough  transpired  to  justify  the  insinuations  with 
which  his  rivals  incessantly  loaded  the  ear  of  the  Emperor* 
In  order  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  these 
rumours,  Ferdinand  had  already,  at  different  times,  sent 
spies  into  Wallenstein's  camp ;  but  as  the  Duke  took  the  pre- 
caution never  to  commit  anything  to  writing,  they  returned 
with  nothing  but  conjectures.  But  when,  at  last,  those  minis- 
ters who  formerly  had  been  his  champions  at  the  court,  in 
consequence  of  their  estates  not  being  exempted  by  Wallen- 
stein from  the  general  exactions,  joined  his  enemies ;  when 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria  threatened,  in  case  of  Wallenstein 
being  any  longer  retained  in  the  supreme  command,  to  unite 
with  the  Swedes ;  when  the  Spanish  ambassador  insisted  on 
^  his  dismissal,  and  threatened,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  withdraw 
'  the  subsidies  furnished  by  his  Crown,  the  Emperor  found  him- 
self a  second  time  compelled  to  deprive  him  of  the  command. 
The  Emperor's  authoritative  and  direct  interference  with 
the  army,  soon  convinced  the  Duke  that  the  compact  with 
himself  was  regarded  as  at  an  end,  and  that  his  dismissal  was 
inevitable.  One  of  his  inferior  generals  in  Austria,  whom 
he  had  forbidden,  under  pain  of  death,  to  obey  the  orders  of 
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the  court,  received  the  positive  commands  of  the  Emperor 
to  join  the  Elector  of  Bavaria ;  and  Wallenstein  himself 
■was  imperiously  ordered  to  send  some  regiments  to  rein- 
force the  army  of  the  Cardinal  Infante,  who  was  on  his 
march  from  Italy.  All  these  measure*  convinced  him  that 
the  plan  was  finally  arranged  to  disarm  him  hy  degrees,  and 
at  once,  when  he  was  wesi  and  defenceless,  to  complete  his 
ruin. 

In  self-defence,  must  he  now  hasten  to  carry  into  execution 
the  plans  which  he  had  originally  formed  only  with  the  view 
to  aggrandizement.  He  had  delayed  too  long,  either  because 
the  favourable  configuration  of  the  stars  had  not  yet  presented 
itself,  or,  as  he  used  to  say,  to  check  the  impatience  of  his 
friends,  because  the  time  was  not  yet  come.  The  time,  even 
now,  was  not  come:  but  the  pressure  of  circumstances  no 
longer  allowed  him  to  await  the  favour  of  the  stars.  The 
first  step  was  to  assure  himself  of  the  sentiments  of  his 
principal  ofl&cers,  and  then  to  try  the  attachment  of  the  army, 
which  he  had  so  long  confidently  reckoned  on.  Three  of 
them,  Colonels  Kinsky,  Terzky,  and  Illo,  had  long  been  in 
his  secrets,  and  the  two  first  were  further  imited  to  his  inter- 
ests by  the  ties  of  relationship.  The  same  wild  ambition, 
the  same  bitter  hatred  of  the  government,  and  the  hope  of 
enormous  rewards,  bound  them  in  the  closest  manner  to  Wal- 
lenstein, who,  to  increase  the  number  of  his  adherents,  could 
stoop  to  the  lowest  means.  He  had  once  advised  Colonel 
Illo  to  solicit,  in  Vienna,  the  title  of  Count,  and  had  pro- 
mised to  back  his  application  with  his  powerful  mediation. 
But  he  secretly  wrote  to  the  ministry,  advising  them  to  refuse 
his  request,  as  to  grant  it  would  give  rise  to  similar  demands 
from  others,  whose  services  and  claims  were  equal  to  his. 
On  Illo's  return  to  the  camp,  Wallenstein  immediately  de- 
manded to  know  the  success  of  his  mission ;  and  when  in- 
formed by  Illo  of  its  failure,  he  broke  out  into  the  bitterest 
tomplaints  against  the  court.  "Thus,"  said  he,  "are  our 
faithful  services  rewarded.  My  recommendation  is  disre- 
garded, and  your  merit  denied  so  trifling  a  reward !  Who 
would  any  longer  devote  his  services  to  so  ungrateful  a  master? 
No,  for  my  part,  I  am  henceforth  the  determined  foe  of  Aus- 
tria." Illo  agreed  with  him,  and  a  close  alliance  was  cemented 
between  them* 

But  what  was  known  to  these  three  confidants  of  the  duke^ 
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was  lon^g  an  impenetrable  secret  to  the  rest ;  and  the  confi* 
dence  with  which  Wallenstein  spoke  of  the  devotion  of  his 
officers,  was  founded  merely  on  the  favours  he  had  lavished 
on  them,  and  on  their  known  dissatisfSeustion  with  the  Court. 
But  this  vague  presumption  must  be  converted  into  certainty^ 
before  he  could  venture  to  lay  aside  the  mask,  or  take  any  open 
step  against  the  Emperor.  Count  Piccolomini,  who  had  distin^- 
guished  himself  by  his  unparalleled  bravery  at  Lutzen,  was  the- 
first  whose  iidelity  he  put  to  the  proof.  He  had,  he  thought, 
gained  the  attachment  of  this  general  by  krge  presents,  and 
preferred  him  to  all  others,  because  bom  under  the  same  ooq- 
fitellations  with  himself.  He  disclosed  to  him,  that,  in  eon- 
sequence  of  the  Emperor's  ingratitude,  and  the  near  approach 
of  his  own  danger,  he  had  irrevocably  determined  entirely  to 
abandon  the  party  of  Austria,  to  join  the  enemy  with  the  best 
part  of  his  army,  and  to  make  war  upon  tiie  House  of  Austria,, 
on  all  sides  of  its  dominions,  till  he  had  wholly  extirpated 
it.  In  the  execution  of  this  plan,  he  principally  reckoned 
on  the  services  of  Piccolomini,  and  had  beforehand  promised 
him  the  greatest  rewards.  When  the  latter,  to  conceal  hia 
amazement  at  this  extraordinary  communication,  spoke  of  the 
dangers  and  obstacles  which  would  oppose  so  hazardous  an* 
enterprise,  Wallenstein  ridiculed  his  fears,  **  In  such  enter- 
prises," he  maintained,  **  notliing  was  difl^cult  but  the  com- 
mencement. The  stars  were  propitious  to  him,  the  oppor- 
tunity the  best  that  could  be  wished  for,  and  something  most 
always  be  trusted  to  fortune.  His  resolution  was  taken,  ami 
if  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  he  would  encounter  the  hazard  at 
the  head  of  a  thousand  horse. "  Piccolomini  was  careful  BOt  to^ 
excite  WaUenstein's  suspicions  by  longer  opposition,  ani 
yielded  apparently  to-  the  force  of  his  reasoning.  Sadu  was 
the  infatuation  of  the  Duke,  that  notwithstanding  the  warn- 
ings of  Count  Terzky,  he  never  doubted  the  sincerity  of  iM& 
man,  who  lost  not  a  moment  in  eommunicatrng  to  tiie  court 
at  Vienna  this  important  conversation. 

Preparatory  to  taking  the  last  decisive  s'xsp,  he,  in  Jamatry 
1634,  called  a  meeting  of  all  the  commanders  of  the  army  at 
Pilsen,  whither  he  haa  marched  after  his  retreat  from  Bavaria. 
The  Emperor's  recent  orders  to  spare  his  hereditary  domin- 
ions from  winter  quarterings,  to  recover  Batisbon  in  the 
middle  of  winter,  and  to  reduce  the  army  by  a  detachment 
of  fflx  thousand  horse  to  the  Cardinal  Infante,  were  matters 
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sufl&ciently  graTie  to  be  laid  before  a  council  of  war;  and 
this  plausible  pretext  served  to  conceal  from  the  curious  the 
real  object  of  the  meeting.  Sweden  and  Saxony  received 
invitations  to  be  present,  in  order  to  treat  with  th«  Duke  of 
Friedland  for  a  peace ;  to  the  leaders  of  more  distant  armies, 
written  commimications  were  made.  Of  the  commanders  thus 
summoned,  twenty  appeared;  but  three  most  influential, 
Gallas,  CoUoredo  and  Altringer,  were  absent  The  Duke 
reiterated  his  summons  to  them,  and  in  the  mean  time,  in 
expectatio^  of  their  speedy  arrival,  proceeded  to  execute  his 
deigns. 

It  was  no  light  task  that  he  had  to  perform:  a  noble- 
man, proud,  brave,  and  jealous  of  his  honour,  was  to  declare 
liimself  capable  of  the  basest  treachery,  in  the  very  presence 
of  those  who  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  him  as  the  re- 
presentative of  majesty,  the  judge  of  their  actions,  and  the  sup- 
porter of  their  laws,  and  to  show  himself  suddenly  as  a  traitor, 
a  cheat,  and  a  rebel.  It  was  no  easy  task,  either,  to  shake  to 
its  foundations  a  legitimate  sovereignty,  strengthened  by  time 
and  consecrated  by  laws  and  religion ;  to  dissolve  all  the 
charms  of  the  senses  and  the  imagination,  those  formi4able 
guardians  of  an  established  throne,  and  to  attempt  forcibly  to 
uproot  those  invincible  feelings  of  duty,  which  plead  so  loudly 
and  so  powerfully  in  the  breast  of  ifhe  subject,  in  favour  of  his 
sovereign.  But,  blinded  by  the  splendour  of  a  crown,  Wallen- 
stein  observed  not  the  precipice  that  yawned  beneath  his  feet ; 
and  in  full  reliance  on  his  own  strengtii,  the  common  case 
with  energetic  and  daring  minds,  he  stopped  not  to  consider 
the  magnitude  and  the  number  of  the  difficulties  that  opposed 
him.  Wallenstein  saw  nothing  but  an  army,  partly  indif- 
ferent and  partly  exasperated  against  the  court,  accustomed, 
with  a  blind  submission,  to  do  homage  to  his  great  name,  to 
bow  to  him  as  their  legislator  and  judge,  aad  with  trembling 
reverence  to  follow  his  orders  as  the  decrees  of  fate.  In  the 
extravagant  flatteries  which  were  paid  to  his  omnipotence,  in 
the  bold  abuse  of  the  court  government,  in  which  a  lawless 
soldiery  indulged,  and  which  the  wild  licence  of  the  camp 
excused,  he  thought  he  read  the  sentiments  of  the  army ;  and 
the  boldness  with  which  they  were  ready  to  censure  tlje 
monarch's  measures,  passed  with  him  for  a  readiness  to  re- 
noimce  their  allegiance  to  a  sovereign  so  little  respected* 
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But  tliat  which  he  had  regarded  as  the  lightest  matter,  proved 
the  most  formidable  obstacle  witt  which  he  had  to  contend ; 
the  soldiers'  feelings  of  allegiance  were  the  rock  on  which  his 
hopes  were  wrecked.  Deceived  by  the  profound  respect  iu 
which  he  was  held  by  these  lawless  bands,  he  ascribed  the 
whole  to  his  own  personal  greatness,  without  distinguishing 
how  much  he  owed  to  himself,  and  how  much  to  the  dignity 
with  which  he  was  inyested.  All  trembled  before  him,  while 
he  exercised  a  legitimate  authority,  while  obedience  to  him 
was  a  duty,  and  while  his  consequence  was  supported  by  the 
majesty  of  the  sovereign.  Greatness,  in  and  of  itself,  may  ex 
cite  terror  and  admiration ;  but  legitimate  greatness  alone  can 
inspire  reverence  and  submission;  and  of  this  decisive  ad- 
vantage he  deprived  himself,  the  instant  he  avowed  liimself  9, 
traitor. 

Field-Marshal  lUo  undertook  to  learn  the  sentiments  of  the 
officers,  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  step  which  was  expected 
of  them.  He  began  by  laying  before  them  the  new  orders  of 
the  court  to  the  general  and  the  army ;  and  by  the  obnoxious 
turn  he  skilfully  gave  to  them,  he  found  it  easy  to  excite  the 
indignation  of  the  assembly.  After  this  well  chosen  introduc- 
tion, he  expatiated  with  much  eloquence  upon  the  merits  of 
the  army  and  the  general,  and  the  ingratitude  with  which  the 
Emperor  was  accustomed  to  requite  them.  Spanish  influence, 
he  maintained,  governed  the  court ;  the  ministry  were  in  the 
pay  of  Spain;  the  Duke  of  Friedland  alone  had  hitherto 
opposed  this  tyranny,  and  had  thus  dravm  dovm  upon  himself 
the  deadly  enmity  of  the  Spaniards.  To  remove  him  from  the 
command,  or  to  make  away  with  him  entirely,  he  continued, 
had  long  been  the  end  of  tiieir  desires ;  and,  until  they  could 
succeed  in  one  or  other,  they  endeavoured  to  abridge  his  power 
in  the  field.  The  command  was  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  King  of  Hungary,  for  no  other  reason  than  the  better  to 
promote  the  Spanish  power  in  Germany ;  because  this  prince, 
as  the  ready  instrument  of  foreign  counsels,  might  be  led  at 
pleasure.  It  was  merely  with  the  view  of  weakening  the 
army,  that  the  six  thousand  troops  were  required  for  the 
Cardinal  Infante ;  it  was  solely  for  the  purpose  of  harassing  it 
by  a  winter  campaign,  that  they  were  now  called  on,  in 
this  inhospitable  season,  to  undertake  the  recovery  of 
Eatisbon,    The  means  of  subsistence  were  everywhere  ren- 
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dered  difficult,  Mrhile  the  Jesuits  and  tlie  ministi^'  enriched 
themselves  with  the  sweat  of  the  provinces,  and  squandered 
the  money  intended  for  the  pay  of  the  troops.  The  geneml, 
abandoned  by  the  court,  acknowledges  his  inability  to  keep 
his  engagements  to  the  army.  For  all  the  services  which, 
for  two  and  twenty  years,  he  had  rendered  the  House  of 
Austria;  for  all  the  difficulties  with  which  he  had  struggled; 
for  all  the  treasures  of  his  own,  which  he  had  expended  in  the 
imperial  service,  a  second  disgraceful  dismissal  awaited  him. 
But  he  was  resolved  the  matter  should  not  come  to  this ;  he 
was  determined  voluntarily  to  resign  the  command,  before  it 
should  be  wrested  from  his  hands ;  and  this,  continued  the 
orator,  is  what,  through  me,  he  now  makes  known  to  his 
officers.  It  was  now  for  them  to  say  whether  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  lose  such  a  general.  Let  each  consider  who  was  to 
refund  him  the  sums  he  had  expended  in  the  Emperor  s  ser- 
vice, and  where  he  was  now  to  reap  the  reward  of  their 
bravery,  when  he  who  was  their  evidence  removed  from  the 
scene." 

A  universal  cry,  that  they  would  not  allow  their  general  to  be 
taken  from  them,  interrupted  the  speaker.  Four  of  the  prin- 
cipal officers  were  deputed  to  lay  before  him  th,e  ^vish  of  the 
assembly,  and  earnestly  to  request  that  he  would  not  leave 
the  army.  The  duke  made  a  show  of  resistance,  and  only 
yielded  after  the  second  deputation.  This  concession  on  his 
side,  seemed  to  demand  a  return  on  theirs ;  as  he  engaged  not 
to  quit  the  service  without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the 
generals,  he  required  of  them,  on  the  other  hand,  a  written 
promise  to  truly  and  firmly  adhere  to  him,  neither  to  separate 
nor  to  allow  themselves  to  be  separated  from  him,  and  to  shed 
their  last  drop  of  blood  in  his  defence.  Whoever  should  break 
this  covenant,  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  perfidious  traitor,  and 
treated  by  the  rest  as  a  common  enemy.  The  express  condi- 
tion which  was  added,  "  As  long  as  Wallenstein  shall  employ 
the  army  in  the  Emperors  service ^'^  seemed  to  exclude  all  mis- 
conception, and  none  of  the  assembled  generals  hesitated  at 
once  to  accede  to  a  demand,  apparently  so  innocent  and  so 
reasonable. 

This  document  was  publicly  read  before  an  entei-tainment, 
which  Field-Marshal  lUo  had  expressly  prepared  for  the 
purpose;  it  was  to  be  signed,  after    they  rose  from  tabl^. 
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The  host  did  his  utmost  to  stnpify  his  guests  by  strong  p^' 
tations ;  apd  it  ^as  not  until  he  S9W  them  affected  with  the 
vine*  that  he  produced  the  paper  for  signature.  Most  of 
liiem  Tnrote  their  names,  'without  knowing  what  th^  were- 
subscribing;  a  few  only,  more  curious  or  more  distrustful, 
read  the  paper  over  again,  and  discovered  with  astonishment 
tihat  the  clause  "  as  long  as  Wallenstein  shall  employ  the  armr 
for  the  Emperor's  8emce"was  omitted.  lUo  had,  in  fact^ 
artfully  contrived  to  substitute  for  the  fii«t  another  copy,  in 
which  these  words  were  wantrng.  The  trick  was  manifest,, 
and  many  refused  now  to  sign.  Piccolomini,  who  had  seen 
through  the  whole  cheat,  and  had  been  present  at  this 
scene  merely  with  the  view  of  giving  information  of  the  whole 
to  the  court,  forgot  himself  so  fax  in  his  cups  as  to  drink  the 
Emperor's  health.  But  Count  Terzky  now  rose,  and  declared 
that  all  were  perjured  villains  who  should  recede  from  their 
engagement  His  menaces,  the  idea  of  the  inevitable  danger 
to  which  they  who  resisted  any  longer  would  be  exposed,  9ie 
example  of  the  rest,  and  Illo's  rhetoric,  at  last  overcame  their 
scruples ;  and  the  paper  was  signed  by  all  without  exception. 

Wallenstein  had  now  effected  his  purpose ;  but  the  unex- 
pected resistance  he  had  met  witli  from  the  conmxandefs 
roused  him  at  last  from  the  fond  illusions  in  which  he  had 
hitherto  indulged.  Besides,  most  of  the  names  were  scrawled 
so  illegibly,  mat  some  deceit  was  evidently  intended.  But 
instead  of  being  recalled  to  his  discretion  by  this  warning,  he 
gave  vent  to  his  injured  pride  in  undignified  complaints  and 
reproaches.  He  assembled  the  generals  the  next  day,  and 
undertook  personally  to  confirm  the  ^ole  tenor  of  the  agree- 
ment which  Ulo  had  submitted  to  them  life  day  before.  After 
pouring  out  the.  bitterest  reproaches  and  abuse  against  the 
court,  he  reminded  them  of  their  opposition  to  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  previous  day,  and  declared  that  this  circumstance 
had  induced  him  to  retract  his  own  promise.  The  generals 
withdrew  in  silence  and  confusion ;  but  after  a  short  consulta- 
tion in  the  antichamber,  they  returned  to  apologize  for  their 
late  conduct,  and  offered  to  sign  the  paper  anew. 

Nothing  now  remained,  but  to  obtain  a  similar  assurance 
from  the  absent  generals,  or,  on  their  refusal,  to  seize  their 
persons.  Wallenstein  renewed  his  invitation  to  them,  and 
earnestly  urged  Ijiem  to  hasten  their  arrival.     But  a  rumour  ^ 
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of  the  doings  at  Pilsen  reached  tbem  on  tibeir  joamey,  cBd 
suddenly  stopped  their  farther  progress.  Altringer,  on  pre- 
tence  of  sic^^s,  remained  in  the  strong  fortress  of  Fnniea- 
berg.  Gallas  made  his  appearmce,  but  mer^  tiith  the  de- 
sign of  better  qtwlifying  himself  as  an  eyewitness,  to  keep  the 
Emperor  informed  of  cdl  Wallenstein's  proceedings.  The  in* 
teUigence  whidi  he  and  Picoolomini  gave,  at  once  eonrertecl 
the  scuspicions  of  the  court  mto  an  alarming  certainty.  Simi- 
lar diflclesm-es,  which  were  at  the  same  time  made  firom  other 
quarters,  leflb  no  room  for  forUier  doubt;  and  the  sodden 
chaise  of  the  eommanders  in  Austria  and  Silesia,  appeared 
to  be  the  prehide  to  some  important  enterprise.  The  danger 
was  pressing,  and  the  remedy  most  be  speedy,  but  the  court 
was  imwilling  to  proceed  at  once  to  t^  execution  of  the 
sentence,  till  the  regular  forms  of  justice  were  complied  with. 
Secret  instructions  were  therefore  issued  to  the  principal 
officers,  on  whose  fidelity  reliance  could  be  placed,  to  seize 
the  persons  of  the  Duke  of  Friedland  and  <^  his  two 
associates,  Illo  and  Terzky,  and  keep  them  in  close  con- 
finemeat,  till  they  should  have  an  opportunity  of  being  heard, 
and  of  soswermg  for  their  conduct ;  but  if  this  could  not  be 
accomplished  quietly,  the  public  danger  required  that  tl^y 
should  be  taken  dead  or  lire.  At  the  same  time,  General 
Gallas  received  a  patent  commission,  by  which  these  orders 
of  the  Emperor  were  made  knows  to  the  colonels  and  officers, 
and  the  army  was  released  from  its  obedience  to  the  traitor, 
and  placed  under  Lieotenant-General  Gallas,  till  a  new  gene- 
ralissimo could  be  appointed,  in  oider  to  bring  beck  the 
sedated  and  deluded  to  thdr  duty,  and  not  to  drive  the  guihy 
to  despair,  a  general  amnesty  was  proclaimed,  in  regard  to  aU 
ofiS^ces  against  the  imperial  majesty  committed  at  Pilsen. 

General  Gallas  was  not  pleased  i^ith  the  honour  which  was 
done  him.  He  was  at  PUsen,  under  the  eye  of  the  pensoa 
whose  fiite  he  was  to  dispose  of;  in  the  power  of  an  enemy, 
who  had  a  hundred  eyes  to  watch  his  motioBS.  If  WaQen- 
stein  oi»)e  discovered  the  secret  of  his  commission,  nothing* 
could  save  him  from  the  effects  of  his  vengeance  tasd  despaar. 
But  if  it  was  thus  dangerous  to  be  the  secret  depasitaiy  of 
such  a  commission,  how  much  more  so  to  execute  it?  lite 
sentiments  of  the  generals  were  uncertain;  and  it  was  at 
l^ast  doubtful  whether,  after  the  step  they  had  taken,  th^' 
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would  be  ready  to  trust  the  Emperor's  pi-omises,  and  at  once 
to  abandon  the  brilliant  expectations  they  had  built  upon 
Wallenstein's  enterprise.  It  was  also  hazardous  to  attempt 
to  lay  hands  on  the  person  of  a  man  who,  till  now,  had  been 
considered  inviolable;  who  from  long  exercise  of  supreme 
power,  and  for  habitual  obedience,  had  become  the  object  of 
deepest  respect;  who  was  invested  with  every  attribute  of 
outward. majesty  and  inward  greatness ;  whose  very  aspect  in- 
spired terror,  and  who  by  a  nod  disposed  of  life  and  death ! 
To  seize  such  a  man,  like  a  common  criminal,  in  the  midst 
of  the  guards  by  whom  he  was  surroimded,  and  in  a  city  appa- 
rently devoted  to  him ;  to  convert  the  object  of  this  deep  and 
habitual  veneration  into  a  subject  of  compassion,  or  of  con- 
tempt, was  a  commission  calculated  to  make  even  the  boldest 
hesitate.  So  deeply  was  fear  and  veneration  for  their 
general  engraven  in  the  breasts  of  the  soldiers,  that  even 
the  atrocious  crime  of  high  treason  could  not  wholly  eradicate 
these  sentiments. ' 

Gallas  perceived  the  impossibility  of  executing  his  commis- 
sion under  the  eyes  of  the  duke ;  and  his  most  anxious  wish 
was,  before  venturing  on  any  steps,  to  have  an  interview  with 
Altringer.  As  the  long  absence  of  the  latter  had  already 
begun  to  excite  the  duke^s  suspicions,  Gallas  offered  to  re- 
pair in  person  to  Frauenberg,  and  to  prevail  on  Altringer,  his 
relation,  to  return  with  him.  Wallenstein  was  so  pleased 
with  this  proof  of  his  zeal,  that  he  even. lent  him  his  own 
equipage  for  the  journey.  Kejoicing  at  the  success  of  his 
stratagem,  he  left  Pilsen  without  delay,  leaving  to  Count 
Piccolomini  the  task  of  watching  Wallenstein's  further  move- 
ments. He  did  not  fail,  as  he  went  along,  to  make  use  of  the 
imperial  patent,  and  the  sentiments  of  the  troops  proved  more 
favourable  than  he  had  expected.  Instead  of  taking  back  his 
friend  to  Pilsen,  he  despatched  him  to  Vienna,  to  warn  the 
Emperor  against  the  intended  attack,  while  he  himself  re- 
paired to  Upper  Austria,  of  which  the  safety  was  threatened 
by  the  near  approach  of  Duke  Bernard.  In  Bohemia,  the 
towns  of  Budweiss  and  Tabor  were  again  garrisoned  for  the 
Emperor,  and  every  precaution  taken  to  oppose  with  energy 
the  designs  of  the  traitor. 

As  Gallas  did  not  appear  disposed  to  return,  Piccolomini 
determined  to  put  Wallenstein's  credulity  once  more  to  the 
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test.  He  begged  to  be  sent  to  bring  back  Gallas,  and  Wal* 
lenstein  suffered  himself  a  second  time  to  be  overreached. 
This  inqonceivable  blindness  can  only  be  accounted  for  as  the 
result  of  his  pride,  -which  never  retracted  the  opinion  it  had 
once  formed  of  any  person,  and  would  not  acknowledge,  even 
to  itself,  the  possibility  of  being  deceived.  He  conveyed 
Count  Piccolomini  in  his  o^vn  carriage  to  Lintz,  where  the 
latter  immediately  followed  the  example  of  Gallas,  and  even 
went  a  step  farther.  He  had  promised  the  duke  to  return. 
He  did  so,  but  it  was  at  the  head  of  an  army,  intending  to 
surprise  the  duke  in  Pilsen.  Another  army  under  General 
Suys  hastened  to  Prague,  to  secure  that  capital  in  its  alle- 
giance, iChd  to  defend  it  against  the  rebels.  Gallas,  at  the 
same  time,  announced  himself  to  the  different  imperial 
armies  as  the  commander-in-chief,  from  whom  they  were 
henceforth  to  receive  orders.  Placards  were  circulated 
through  all  the  imperial  camps,  denouncing  the  duke  and 
his  four  confidants,  and  absolving  the  soldiers  from  all  obe- 
dience to  him. 

The  example  which  had  been  set  at  Lintz,  was  uni- 
versally followed;  imprecations  were  showered  on  the  trai- 
tor, and  he  was  forsaken  by  all  the  armies.  At  last,  when 
even  Piccolomini  returned  no  more,  the  mist  fell  from  Wal- 
lenstein's  eyes,  and  in  consternation  he  awoke  from  his 
dream.  Yet  his  faith  in  the  truth  of  astrology,  and  in  the 
fidelity  of  the  army  was  unshaken.  Immediately  after  the 
intelligence  of  Piccolomini's  defection,  he  issued  orders,  that 
in  future  no  commands  were  to  be  obeyed,  which  did  not  pro- 
ceed directly  from  himself,  or  from  Terzky,  or  lUo.  He  pre- 
pared, in  all  haste,  to  advance  upon  Prague,  where  he  in- 
tended to  throw  off  the  mask,  and  openly  to  declare  against 
the  Emperor.  All  the  troops  were  to  assemble  before  that  city, 
and  from  thence  to  pour  down  with  rapidity  upon  Austria. 
Duke  Bernard,  who  had  joined  the  conspiracy,  was  to  support 
the  operations  of  the  duke,  with  the  Swedih  troops,  and  to 
effect  a  diversion  upon  the  Danube. 

Terzky  was  already  upon  his  march  towards  Prague  ;  and 
nothing,  but  the  want  of  horses,  prevented  the  duke  from  fol 
lowing  him  with  the  regiments  who  still  adhered  faithfully  to 
him.  But  when,  with  the  most  anxious  expectation,  he 
awaited  the  intelligence  from  Prague,  he  suddenly  received 
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infomuitioii  ti  the  loss  of  that  town,  the  defeotion  of  his  ge- 
nerals, the  desertion  of  his  troops,  the  disooveiy  of  his  whole 
plot,  and  the  rapid  advance  of  Piccolomini,  who  was  sworn  to 
ms  destruction.  Suddenly  and  fearfully  had  all  his  projects 
been  mined — all  his  hopes  annihilated.  He  stood  alone, 
abandoned  by  all  to  whom  he  had  been  a  benefo^tor,  betrayed 
by  all  on  whom  he  had  depended.  But  it  is  under  such  cir- 
cumstances that  great  minds  reveal  themselves.  Though  de- 
ceived in  all  his  expectations,  he  refused  to  abandon  one  of 
his  designs  ;  he  despaired  of  nothing,  so  long  as  life  remained. 
The  time  was  now  come,  when  he  absolutely  required  that  as- 
flistance,  which  he  had  so  often  solicited  from  the  Swedes  and 
the  Saxons,  and  when  all  doubts  of  the  sincerity  of  his  pur- 
poses must  be  dispelled.  And  now,  when  Oxenstiem  and 
Amheim  were  convinced  of  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions, 
and  were  aware  of  his  necessities,  they  no  longer  hesitated  to 
embrace  the  favourable  opportunity,  and  to  offer  him  their 
protection.  On  the  part  of  Saxony,  the  Duke  Francis  Albert 
of  Saxe  Lauenberg  was  to  join  him  with  4,000  men;  and 
Duke  Bernard,  and  the  Palatine  Christian  of  Birkenfeld,  with 
^,000  from  Sweden,  all  chosen  troops. 

Wallenstein  left  Piken,  with  Terzky's  regiment,  and  the 
few  who  either  were,  or  pretended  to  be,  Mthful  to  him,  and 
hastened  to  Egra,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom,  in  order 
to  be  near  the  Upper  Palatinate,  and  to  facilitate  his  junction 
vnth  Duke  Bernard.  He  was  not  yet  informed  of  the  decree 
by  which  he  was  proclaimed  a  public  enemy  and  trait(»r ;  this 
thunder-stroke  awaited  him  at  Egra.  He  still  reckoned  on 
the  army,  which  General  Schafgotsch  was  preparing  for  him 
in  Silesia,  and  flattered  himself  vdth  the  hope  that  many 
even  of  those  who  had  forsaken  him,  would  return  with  the 
.first  dawning  of  success.  Even  during  his  flight  to  Egra  (so 
little  humility  had  he  learned  from  melancholy  experience)  he 
was  still  occupied  with  the  colossal  scheme  of  dethroning  the 
Emperor.  It  was  under  these  circumstances,  that  one  of  his 
suite  asked  leave  to  offer  him  his  advice.  **  Under  the  Em- 
perOT,"  said  he,  "your  highness  is  certain  of  being  a  great 
and  respected  noble  ;  with  the  enemy,  you  are  at  best  but  a 
precarious  king.  It  is  unwise  to  risk  certainty  for  uncer- 
tainty. The  enemy  will  avail  themselves  of  your  personal 
influence,  while  the  opportunity  lasts ;  but  you  will  ever  be 
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regarded  with  suspicion,  and  they  vnli  always  be  fearful  lest 
you  should  treat  them  as  you  have  done  the  Emperor.  Re- 
turn, then,  to  your  allegiance,  while  there  is  yet  time."— 
"  And  how  is  that  to  be  done  ?**  said  Wallenstein,  interrupt- 
ing him  :  "  You  have  40,000  men-at-arms,"  rejoined  he,  (mean- 
ing ducats,  which  were  stamped  with  the  figure  of  an  armed 
man,)  "  take  them  with  you,  and  go  straight  to  the  Imperial 
Court ;  then  declare  that  the  steps  you  have  hitherto  taken 
were  merely  designed  to  test  the  fidelity  of  the  Emperor's 
servants,  and  of  chstinguishing  the  loyal  from  the  doubtful ; 
and  since  most  have  shown  a  disposition  to  revolt,  say  you  are 
«ome  to  warn  his  Imperial  Majesty  against  those  dangerous 
men.  Thus  you  will  make  those  appear  as  traitors,  who  are 
labouring  to  represent  you  as  a  false  villain.  At  the  Imperial 
"Court,  a  man  is  sure  to  be  welcome  with  40,000  ducats,  and 
Friedland  will  be  again  as  he  was  at  the  first." — "  The  advice 
is  good,"  said  WaHenstein,  after  a  pause,  "  but  let  the  devil 
trust  to  it" 

While  the  duke,  in  his  retirement  in  Egra,  was  energetically 
pushing  his  negociations  with  the  enemy,  consulting  the  stars, 
and  indulging  in  new  hopes,  the  dagger  which  was  to  put  an 
-end  to  his  existence  was  unsheathed  almost  imder  his  very 
eyes.  The  imperial  decree  which  proclaimed  him  an  outlaw, 
bad  not  failed  of  its  effect ;  and  an  avenghig  Nemesis  ordained 
that  the  ungrateful  should  fall  beneath  the  blow  of  ingrati- 
tude. Among  his  officers,  Wallenstein  had  particularly  dis- 
tinguished one  Leslie  *,  an  Irishman,  and  had  made  his  for- 
tune. This  was  the  man  who  now  felt  himself  called  on  to 
execute  the  sentence  against  him,  and  to  earn  the  price  of 
blood.  No  sooner  had  he  reached  Egra,  in  the  suite  of  the 
duke,  than  he  disclosed  to  the  commandant  of  the  town. 
Colonel  Buttler,  and  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gordon,  two  Pro- 
testant Scotchmen,  the  treasonable  designs  of  the  duke,  which 
.the  latter  had  imprudently  enough  communicated  to  him  dur- 
ing the  journey.  In  these  two  individuals,  he  had  found 
•men  capable  of  a  determined  resolution.  They  were  now 
called  on  to  choose  between  treason  and  duty,  between  their 

*  ScHUler  is  mistaken  as  to  this  point.  Leslie  was  a  Scotchman,  and 
Battler  an  Irishman  and  a  papist.  He  died  a  general  in  the  Emperor  s  ser- 
vice, and  founded^  at  Fragae,  a  conyent  of  Irish  FranciacanA  which  still 
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legitimate  sovereign  and  a  fugitive  abandoned  rebel ;  and 
though  the  latter  was  their  common  benefiictor,  the  choice 
could  not  remain  for  a  moment  doubtful.  They  were  solemnly 
pledged  to  the  allegiance  of  the  Emperor,  and  this  duty  re- 
quired them  to  take  the  most  rapid  measures  against  the  public 
enemy.  The  opportunity  was  favourable ;  his  evil  genius  seemed 
to  have  delivered  him  into  the  hands  of  vengeance.  But  not 
to  encroach  on  the  province  of  justice,  they  resolved  to  deliver 
up  their  victim  alive ;  and  they  parted  with  the  bold  resolve 
to  take  their  general  prisoner.  This  dark  plot  was  buried  in 
the  deepest  silence ;  and  Wallenstein,  far  from  suspecting  his 
impending  ruin,  flattered  himself  that  in  the  garrison  of  Egm 
he  possessed  his  bravest  and  most  faithful  chainpions. 

At  this  time,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Imperial 
proclamations  containing  his  sentence,  and  which  had 
been  published  in  all  the  camps.  He  now  became  aware 
of  the  full  extent  of  the  danger  which  encompassed  him, 
the  utter  impossibility  of  reti-acing  his  steps,  his  fearfully 
forlorn  condition,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  at  once 
trusting  himself  to  the  faith  and  honour  of  the  Em- 
peror's enemies.  To  Leslie  he  poured  forth  all  the 
anguish  of  his  wounded  spirit,  and  the  vehemence  of  his 
agitation  extracted  from  him  his  last  remaining  secret.  He 
disclosed  to  this  officer  his  intention  to  deliver  up  Egra  and 
EUenbogen,  the  passes  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  Palatine  of 
Birkenfeld,  and  at  the  same  time,  informed  him  of  the  near 
approach  of  Duke  Bemai-d,  of  whose  arrival  he  hoped  to 
receive  tidings  that  very  night.  These  disclosures,  which 
Leslie  immediately  communicated  to  the  conspirators,  made 
them  change  their  original  plan.  The  urgency  of  the  danger 
admitted  not  of  half  measures.  Egra  might  in  a  moment 
be  in  the  enemy's  hands,  and  a  sudden  revolution  set  their 
prisoner  at  liberty.  To  anticipate  this  mischance,  they  re- 
solved to  assassinate  him  and  his  associates  the  following 
night. 

In  order  to  execute  this  design  with  less  noise,  it  was 
arranged  that  the  fearful  deed  should  be  perpetrated  at  an 
entertainment  which  Colonel  Butder  should  give  in  the  Castle 
of  Egra.  All  the  guests,  except  Wallenstein,  made  their 
appearance,  who  being  in  too  great  anxiety  of  mind  to  enjoy 
company,  excused  himself.     With  regard  to  him,  therefore. 
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their  plan  must  be  again  changed;  but  they  resolved  to 
execute  their  design  against  the  others.  The  three  Colonels, 
lUo,  Terzky,  and  William  Kinsky,  came  in  with  careless 
confidence,  and  with  them  Captain  Neumann,  an  officer  of 
ability,  whose  advice  Terzky,  sought  in  every  intricate  affair. 
Previous  to  their  arrival,  trusty  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  to 
whom  the  plot  had  been  communicated,  were  admitted  into  the 
Clastic,  all  the  avenues  leading  from  it  guarded,  and  six  of 
Buttler's  dragoons  concealed  in  an  apartment  close  to  the 
banqueting-room,  who,  on  a  concerted  signal,  were  to  rush 
in  and  kill  the  traitors.  Without  suspecting  the  danger  that 
bung  over  them,  the  guests  gaily  aktndoned  themselves  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  Wallenstein's  health  was 
drunk  in  full  bumpers,  not  as  a  seirant  of  the  Emperor,  but 
as  a  sovereign  prince.  The  wine  opened  their  hearts,  and 
lUo,  with  exultation,  boasted  that  in  three  days  an  army 
would  arrive,  such  as  Wallenstein  had  never  before  been  at 
the  head  of.  **  Yes,"  cried  Neumann,  **  and  then  he  hopes  to 
bathe  his  hands  in  Austrian  blood."  During  this  conversa- 
tion, the  dessert  was  brought  in,  and  Leslie  gave  the  concerted 
signal  to  raise  the  drawbiidges,  while  he  himself  received  the 
keys  of  the  gates.  In  an  instant,  the  hall  was  filled  with 
armed  men,  who,  with  the  unexpected  greeting  of  *'  Long 
live  Ferdinand!"  placed  themselves  behind  the  chairs  of 
the  marked  guests.  Surprised,  and  with  a  presentiment 
of  their  fate,  they  sprang  from  the  table.  Kinsky  and 
Terzky  were  killed  upon  the  spot,  and  before  they  could  put 
themselves  upon  then-  guard.  Neumann,  during  the  con- 
fusion in  the  hall,  escaped  into  the  court,  where,  however, 
he  was  instantly  recognised  and  cut  down.  Illo  alone 
had  the  presence  of  mind  to  defend  himself  He  placed 
his  back  against  a  window,  from  whence  he  poured  the  bit- 
terest reproaches  upon  Gordon,  and  challenged  him  to  fight 
him  fairly  and  honourably.  After  a  gallant  resistance,  in 
which  he  slew  two  of  his  assailants,  he  fell  to  the  ground 
overpowered  by  numbers,  and  pierced  with  ten  wounds.  Th6 
deed  was  no  sooner  accomplished,  than  Leslie  hastened  into 
the  town  to  prevent  a  tummt.  The  sentinels  at  the  castle  gate, 
seeing  him  running  and  out  of  breath,  and  believing  he 
belonged  to  the  rebels,  fired  their  muskets  after  him,  but 
without  effect.     The  firing,  however,  aroused  the  town-guard, 
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and  all  Leslie^s  presence  of  mind  was  requisite  to  allay  the 
tumult.  He  hastily  detailed  to  them  all  the  circmnstances 
of  Wallenstein's  conspiracy,  the  measures  which  had  heen 
already  taken  to  counteract  it,  the  fate  of  the  four  rehels,  as 
well  as  that  which  awaited  their  chi^f.  Finding  the  troops 
well  disposed,  he  exacted  from  them  a  new  oal^  of  fidelity 
to  the  Emperor,  and  to  live  and  die  for  the  good  cause.  A 
hundred  of  Butder  s  dragoon's  were  sent  from  the  Castle  into 
the  town  to  patrol  the  streets,  to  overawe  the  partisans  of  the 
Duke,  and  to  prevent  tumult.  All  the  gates  of  Egra  were 
at  the  same  time  seized,  and  every  avenue  to  Wallenstein's 
residence,  which  adjoined  the  market-place,  guarded  hy  a 
numerous  and  trusty  body  of  troops,  sufficient  to  prevent 
either  his  escape  or  his  receiving  any  assistance  from  without. 

But  be&re  they  proceeded  fuiaUy  to  execute  the  deed, 
a  long  conference  was  held  among  the  conspirators  in  the 
Castle,  whether  they  should  kill  ium,  or  content  themselves 
with  making  him  prisoner.  Besprinkled  as  they  were  with 
the  blood,  and  deliberating  almost  over  the  very  corpses  of 
his  murdered  associates,  even  these  furious  men  yet  shud- 
dered at  the  horror  of  taking  away  so  illustrious  a  Hfe.  They 
saw  before  their  mind's  eye  him  their  leader  in  battle,  in 
the  days  of  his  good  fortune,  surrounded  by  his  victorious 
army,  clothed  with  all  the  pomp  of  military  greatness,  and 
long-accustomed  awe  again  seized  their  minds.  But  this 
transitory  emotion  was  soon  efGsiced  by  the  thought  of  the 
immediate  danger.  They  remembered  the  hints  which  Neu- 
mann and  Illo  had  thrown  out  at  table,  the  near  approach  of 
a  formidable  army  of  Swedes  and  Saxons,  and  they  clearly 
saw  that  the  death  of  the  traitor  was  their  only  chance  of 
safety.  They  adhered,  therefore,  to  their  first  resolution,  and 
Captain  Deveroux,  an  Irishman,  who  had  already  been  re* 
tained  for  the  murderous  purpose,  received  decisive  orders 
to  act 

While  these  three  officers  were  thus  deciding  upon  his 
fate  in  the  castle  of  Egra,  Wallenstein  was  occupied  in  read-* 
ing  the  stars  with  Seni.  **  The  danger  is  not  yet  over,"  said 
the  astrologer  with  prophetic  spirit,  •*!«  is"  replied  the 
Duke,  who  would  give  the  law  even  to  heaven.  "  But,"  he 
continued  with  equally  prophetic  spirit,  **  that  thou  friend 
Seni  thyself  shall  soon  be  thrown  into  prison,  that  also  is 
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'writttti  in  the  Btan/*  The  astrologer  had  taken  his  leave, 
and  Wallenstein  had  retired  to  hed,  when  Captain  Deveronx 
appeared  before  his  residence  with  six  halberdiers,  and  was 
immediately  admitted  by  the  guard,  who  were  accustomed  to 
see  him  visit  the  general  at  all  hours.  A  page  who  met  him 
vspon  the  stairs,  and  attempted  to  raise  an  alarm,  was  run 
through  the  body  with  a  pike.  In  the  antichamber,  the 
assassins  met  a  servant,  who  had  just  come  out  of  the  sleep- 
ing-room of  his  master,  and  had  taken  with  him  the  key. 
Patting  his  finger  upon  his  mouth,  the  terrified  domestic  made 
a  sign  to  them  to  make  no  noise,  as  the  Duke  was  asleep. 
**  Friend,"  cried  Deveroux,  ''  it  is  time  to  awake  him ;"  and 
with  these  words  he  rushed  against  the  door,  which  was  also 
bolted  from  within,  and  burst  it  open. 

Wallenstein  had  been  roused  from  his  first  sleep,  by  the 
report  of  a  musket  which  had  accidentally  gone  off,  and 
had  sprung  to  the  window  to  call  the  guard.  At  the  same 
moment,  b^  heard,  from  the  adjoining  buildings  ^e  shrieks 
of  the  Countesses  Terzky  and  Kinsky,  who  had  just  learnt 
the  violent  faite  of  their  husbands.  Ere  he  had  time 
to  reflect  on  these  terrible  events,  Deveroux,  with  the 
other  murderers,  was  in  his  chamber.  The  Duke  was  in  his 
shirt,  as  he  had  leaped  out  of  bed,  and  leaning  on  a  table  near 
the  window.  **  Art  thou  the  villain,"  cried  Deveroux  to  him, 
''who  intends  to  deliver  up  the  Emperor's  troops  to  the 
enemy,  and  to  tear  the  crown  from  the  head  of  his  Majesty? 
Now  thou  must  die  !"  He  paused  for  a  few  moments,  as  if 
expecting  an  answer ;  but  rage  and  astonishment  kept  Wallen- 
stein silent.  Throwing  his  arms  wide  open,  he  received  in 
his  breast,  the  deadly  blow  of  the  halberts,  and  without  utter- 
ing a  groan,  fell  weltering  in  his  blood. 

The  next  day,  an  express  amved  from  the  Duke  of  Lauen* 
bu^,  announcing  his  approach.  The  messenger  was  se- 
cured, and  another  in  Wallenstein's  livery  despatched  to  the 
Duke,  to  decoy  him  into  Egra.  The  stratagem  succeeded, 
and  Francis  Albert  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Duke 
Bernard  of  Weimar,  who  was  on  his  march  towards  Egra, 
was  nearly  sharing  the  same  ,fate.  Fortunately,  he  heard  of 
Wallenstein's  death,  in  time  to  save  himself  by  a  retreat.  Fer- 
dinand shed  a  tear  over  the  fate  of  his  general,  and  ordered 
thre^  thousand  masses  to  be  said  for  his  soul  at  Vienna ;  but, 
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at  the  same  time,  he  did  not  forget  to  reward  his  aifisassms 
with  gold  chains,  chamberlains'  keys,  dignities,  and  estates^ 

Thus  did  Wallenstein,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  termiBate  hk 
active  and  extraordinary  life.  To  ambition,  he  ot^d  both  his 
greatness  and  his  ruin ;  with  all  his  failings,  he  poese^ed  gfeat 
and  admirable  qualities,  and  had  he  kept  himself  withi^d' due 
bounds,  he  would  have  lived  and  died  without  an  e^l.  The 
virtues  of  the  ruler  and  of  the  hero,  prudence,  justice,  &rm[- 
ness,  and  courage,  are  strikingly  prominent  features  in  hi& 
character ;  but  he  wanted  the  gentler  virtues  of  the  meca, 
which  adorn  the  hero,  and  make  the  ruler  beloved.  Terror 
was  the  talisman  with  which  he  worked;  extrenie  in  Ma 
punishments  as  in  his  rewards,  he  knew  how  to  keep  aliv6 
the  zeal  of  his  followers,  while  no  general  of  ancient  or 
modem  times  could  boast  of  being  obeyed  widi  equal  ala- 
crity. Submission  to  his  will  was  more  prized  by  ktm 
than  bravery;  for,  if  the  soldiers  work  by  the  latter,  it  is  on 
the  former  that  the  general  depends.  He  continual^f  kept 
up  the  obedience  of  his  troops  by  capricious  orders,  and 
profusely  rewarded  the  readiness  to  obey  even  in  trifle; 
because  he  looked  rather  to  the  act  itself,  than  its  object. 
He  once  issued  a  decree,  with  the  penalty  of  deatJi  on  dis- 
obedience, that  none  but  red  sai^hes  shoiUd  be  worn  in  the 
army.  A  captain  of  horse  no  sooner  heard  the  order,  than 
pulling  ojQT  his  gold-embroidered  sash,  he  trampled  it  under 
foot;  Wallenstein,  on  being  informed  of  the  circumstance, 
promoted  him  on  the  spot  to  the  rank  of  Colonel.  His  com- 
prehensive glance  was  always  directed  to  the  whole,  and  in 
all  his  apparent  caprice,  he  steadily  kept  in  view  some  general 
scope  or  bearing.  The  robberies  committed  by  the  soldiers 
in  a  friendly  country,  had  led  to  the  severest  orders  against 
marauders ;  and  all  who  should  be  caught  thieving,  were 
threatened  with  the  halter.  Wallenstein  himself  having  met  a 
fitraggler  in  the  open  country  upon  the  field,  commanded  him 
to  be  seized  without  trial,  as  a  transgressor  of  the  law,  and 
in  his  usual  voice  of  thunder,  exclaimed,  "  Hang  the  fellow,** 
Against  which  no  opposition  ever  availed.  The  soldier  pleaded 
imd  proved  his  innocence,  but  the  irrevocable  sentence  had 
gone  forth.  **  Hang  then  innocent,"  cried  the  ineicora^le 
Wallenstein,  **the  guilty  will  have  then  more  readon  to 
tremble.*'    Preparations  were  already  maldng  to  execute  IJie 
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(9e»te»ce,  when  the  soldier,  who  gave  himself  up  for  lost, 
formed  the  desperate  resolution  of  not  dying  without  revenge. 
H-e  fell  furiously  upon  his  judge,  but  was  overpowered  by 
numbers,  and  disarmed  before  he  could  fulfil  his  design. 
**Naw  let  him  go,"  said  the  Duke,  *' it. will  excite  suificient 
terror." 

His  munificence  was  supported  by  an  immense  income, 
which  was  estimated  at  three  millions  of  fionns  yearly,  without 
reckoning  the  enormous  sums  which  he  raised  under  the 
name  of  contributions.  His  liberality  and  clearness  of  under- 
standing, raised  him  above  the  religious  x>rejudices  of  his 
age;  and  the  Jesuits  never  forgave  him  for  having  seen 
through  thieir  system,  and  for  regarding  the  pope  as  nothing 
more  than  a  bishop  of  Eome. 

Bai  as  no  one  ever  yet  came  to  a  fortunate  end  Avho  quar« 
relied  with  the  Church,  WaUenstein  also  must  augment  the 
number  of  its  victims.  Through  the  intrigues  of  monks,  he 
lost  at  Eatisbon  the  command  of  the  army,  and  at  Egra  his 
life ;  by  the  same  arts,  perhaps,  he  lost  what  was  of  more 
consequence,  his  honourable  name  and  good  repute  with 
posterity. 

For  in  justice  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  pens  which 
have  traced  the  history  of  this  extraordmary  man  are  not 
untinged  with  partiality,  and  that  the  treachery  of  the  duke, 
and  his  designs  upon  the  throne  of  Bohemia,  rest  not  so 
much  upon  proven  facts,  as  upon  probable  conjecture.  No 
documents  have  yet  been  brought  to  light,  which  disclose 
with  historical  certednty  the  secret  motives  of  his  conduct ; 
and  among  all  his  public  and  well  attested  actions,  there  is, 
perhaps,  not  one  which  could  not  have  had  an  innocent  end. 
Many  of  his  most  obnoxious  measures  proved  nothing  but 
the  earnest  wish  he  entertained  for  peace ;  most  of  the  others 
are  explained  and  justified  by  the  well-founded  distrust  he 
entertained  of  the  Emperor,  and  tlie  excusable  wish  of  main- 
taining his  own  importance.  It  is  true,  that  his  conduct 
towards  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  the  dictates  of  an  im- 
placable spirit,  look  too  like  an  unworthy  revenge ;  but 
still,  none  of  his  actions  perhaps  warrant  us  in  holding  his 
treason  to  be  proved.  If  necessity  and  despair  at  last  forced 
him  to  deserve  the  sentence  which  had  been  pronounced 
against  him  while  innocent,  still  this,  if  true,  v.ill  not  justify 
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that  sentence.  Thus  Wallenstein  fell,  not  because  he  wjbs  a 
rebel,  but  he  became  a  rebel  because  he  fell.  Unfortunate 
in  life  that  he  made  a  victorious  party  his  enemy,  and  still 
more  unfortunate  in  death,  that  the  same  party  survived  hinx 
and  wrote  his  history. 


BOOK  V. 


Wallenstein's  death  rendered  necessary  the  appointment  of 
a  new  generalissimo  ;  and  the  Emperor  yielded  at  last  to  the 
advice  of  the  Spaniards,  to  raise  nis  son  Ferdinand,  King  of 
Hungary,  to  that  dignity.  Under  him,  Count  Gallas  com- 
manded, who  performed  the  functions  of  commander-in-chief, 
while  the  prince  brought  to  this  post  nothing  but  his  name 
and  dignity*  A  considerable  force  was  soon  assembled  under 
Ferdinand ;  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  brought  up  a  considerable 
body  of  auxiliaries  in  person,  and  the  Cardinal  Infante  joined 
him  from  Italy  with  10,000  men.  In  order  to  drive  the 
enemy  from  the  Danube,  the  new  general  undertook  the 
enterprise  in  which  his  predecessor  had  failed,  the  siege  of 
Eatisbon.  In  vain  did  Duke  Bernard  of  Weimar  penetrate, 
into  the  interior  of  Bavaria,  with  a  view  to  draw  the  enemy 
from  the  town ;  Ferdinand  continued  to  press  the  siege  with 
vigour,  and  the  city,  after  a  most  obstinate  res^tance,  was 
obliged  to  open  its  gates  to  him.  Donauwerth  soon  shared, 
the  same  fate,  and  Nordlingen  in  Swabia  was  now  invested. 
The  loss  of  so  many  of  the  imperial  cities  was  severely  felt 
by  the  Swedish  party ;  as  the  friendship  of  these  towns  had 
so  largely  contributed  to  the  success  of  their  arms,  indiffer- 
ence to  their  fate  would  have  been  inexcusable.  It  would 
have  been  an  indelible  disgrace,  had  they  deserted  their  con- 
federates in  their  need,  and  abandoned  them  to  the  revenge 
of  an  implacable  conqueror.  Moved  by  these  considerations, 
the  Swedish  army,  under  the  command  of  Horn,  and  Bernard 
of  Weimar,  advanced  upon  Nordlingen,  determined  to  relieve 
it,  even  at  the  expense  of  a  battle. 

The  undertaking  was  a  dangerous  one,  for  in  numbers  the 
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entemy  was  greadj  superior  to  that  of  the  Swedes.  There 
was  also  a  further  reason  for  avoiding  a  battle  at  present ; 
the  enemy's  force  was  likely  soon  to  divide,  the  Italian 
troops  being  destined  for  the  Netherlands.  In  the  mean 
time,  such  a  position  might  be  taken  up,  as  to  cover 
Nordlingen,  and  cut  off  their  supplies.  J^  these  grounds 
>rere  strongly  urged  by  Gtistavus  Horn,  in  the  Swedish 
council  of  war ;  but  his  remonstrances  were  disregarded  by 
men  who,  intoxicated  by  a  long  career  of  success,  mistook 
the  suggestions  of  prudence  for  the  voice  of  timidity.  Over- 
borne by  the  superior  influence  of  Duke  Bernard,  Gustavus 
Horn  was  compelled  to  risk  a  contest,  whose  unfavour* 
iable  issu^,  a  dark  foreboding  seemed  already  to  an- 
nounce. The  hte  of  the  battle  depended  upon,  the  possession 
of  a  height  which  commanded  the  imperial  camp.  An  at* 
tempt  to  occupy  it  during  the  night  &iled,  as  the  tedious 
transport  of  the  artillery  through  woods  and  hollow  ways  de* 
layed  the  arrival  of  the  troops.  When  the  Swedes  arrived 
about  midnight,  they  found  the  heights  in  possession  of  the 
enemy,  strongly  entrenched.  They  waited,  ^erefore,  for  day- 
i>reak,  to  carry  them  by  storm.  Their  impetuous  courage 
surmounted  every  obstacle;  the  entrenchments,  which  were 
in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  were  fortunately  scaled  by  each 
of  the  two  brigades  appointed  to  the  service;  but  as 
they  entered  at  the  same  moment  from  opposite  sides,  they 
met  and  threw  each  other  into  confusion.  At  this  unfortunate 
moment,  a  banrel  of  powder  blew  up,  and  created  the  greatest 
disorder  among  the  Swedes.  The  imperial  cavalry  charged 
upon  their  broken  ranks,  and  the  flight  became  univeisal. 
No  persuasion  on  the  part  of  their  getieral  could  induce  the 
fugitives  to  renew  the  assault. 

He  resolved,  therefore,  in  order  to  cany  this  important 
post,  to  lead  fresh  troops  to  the  attack.  But  in  the  interim, 
some  Spanish  regiments  had  marched  in,  and  every  at- 
tempt to  gain  it  was  repulsed  by  their  heroic  intropidity* 
One  of  the  duke's  own  regiments  advanced  seven  times, 
and  vras  as  often  driven  back.  The  disadvantage  of 
not  occupying  this  post  in  time,  was  quickly  and  sensibly 
felt.  The  fire  of  the  enemy's  artillery  from  tbe  heights, 
caused  such  slaughter  in  the  adjacent  wing  of  the  Swedes, 
that  Horn,  who    commanded    there,   was    forced    to    give 
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orders  to  retire.  Instead  of  being  able  to  cover  the  re- 
treat of  his  colleague,  and  to  check  the  pursuit  of  ^e  enemy, 
Duke  Bernard,  overpowered  by  numbers,  was  himself  driven 
into  the  plain,  where  his  routed  cavalry  spread  ^nfwioa 
among  Hom*s  brigade,  and  rendered  the  defeat  complete. 
Almost  the  entire  infantry  were  killed  or  taken  pii»^ier8. 
More  than  12,000  men  remained  dead  upon  the  field  of  battle ; 
80  field  pieces,  about  4,000  waggons,  and  300  standards  and 
colours  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Imperialists.  Hotnl  hiia* 
self,  with  three  other  generals,  were  taken  prisoners.  Duke 
Bernard  with  difficulty  saved  a  feeble  remnant  of  his  CM^zaj, 
which  joined  him  at  Frankfort. 

The  defeat  at  Nordlingen,  cost  the  Swedish  Ghaa^llor  the 
second  sleepless  night  *  he  had  passed  in  Germany.  TJbe  ccm* 
sequences  of  this  disaster  were  terrible.     The  Swedes  had 
lost  by  it  at  once  their  superiority  in  the  fields  and  with  it  the 
confidence  of  their  confederates,  which  they  had  gained  sol^y 
hj  their  previous  military  success.    A  dangerous  divisioiT 
threatened  the  Protestant  Confederation  with  ruin,  Constenia* 
tion  and  terror  seized  upon  the  whole  party ;  while  the  Papi3ts 
arose  with  exulting  triumph  from  the  deep  humiliation  into 
which  they  had  sunk.     Swabia  and  the  adjacent  circles  fizst 
felt  the  consequences  of  the  defeat  of  Nordlingen ;  and  Wir- 
temberg,  in  particular,  was  overrun  by  the  conquering  ajrmy. 
All  the  members  of  the  League  of  Heilbronn  trembled  at  the 
prospect  of  the  Emperor's  revenge ;  those  who  could,  fled  to 
Strasburg,  while  the  helpless  free  cities  awaited  their  fate 
with  alarm.    A  little  more  of  moderation  towards  the  cmi- 
quered,  would  have  quickly  reduced  all  the  weaker  states 
under  the  Emperor  s  authority ;  but  the  severity  which  was 
practised,  even  against  those  who  voluntarily  surrendered, 
drove  the  rest  to  despair,  and  roused  them  to  a  vigorous 
resistance. 

In  this  perplexity,  all  looked  to  Oxenstiero  for  coimsel  aad 
assistance ;  Oxenstiem  applied  for  both  to  the  German  States. 
Troops  were  wanted ;  money  likewise,  to  raise  new  le\des, 
and  to  pay  to  the  old  the  arrears  which  the  men  were  cla> 
morously  demanding.  Oxenstiem  addressed  himself  to  the 
Elector  of  Saxony ;  but  he  shamefully  abandoned  the  Swedish 
cause,  to  negociate  for  a  separate  peace  with  the  Emperor  at 

*  The  first  waA  occauoned  by  tlie  death  of  GFustaTut  Adolpbui* 
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l^r^ft.  H«  solicited  aid  from  the  Lower  Saxon  States ;  but 
tiiey,  long  weaned  of  the  Swedish  pretensions  and  demands 
for  moneyrBow  thought  only  of  themselves  ;  and  George,  Duke 
of  Ldfienburg,  in  place  of  flying  to  the  assistance  of  Upper  Ger- 
many, laid  siege  to  Minden,with  the  intention  of  keeping 
possession  ot  it  for  himself.  Abandoned  by  his  German  al- 
MeS)  the  chancellor  exerted  himself  to  obtain  the  assistance  of 
foreign  powers.  England,  Holland,  and  Venice  were  applied 
to  for  troops  and  money ;  and,  driven  to  the  last  extremity, 
the  chancellor  reluctantly  resolved  to  take  the  disagreeable 
step  which  he  had  so  long  avoided,  and  to  throw  himself  under 
the  protection  of  France. 

The  moment  had  at  last  arrived  which  Richelieu  had  long 
waited  for  with  impatience.  Nothing,  he  was  aware,  but  the 
impossibility  of  saving  themselves  by  any  other  means,  could 
induce  the  Protestant  States  in  Germany  to  support  the  pre* 
tensions  of  France  upon  Alsace,  This  extreme  necessity 
had  now  arrived ;  the  assistance  i»f  that  power  was  indis- 
pensable, and  she  was  resolved  to  be  well  paid  for  the 
active  part  which  she  was  about  to  take  in  the  German 
war.  Full  of  lustre  and  dignity,  it  now  came  upon  the 
political  stage.  Oxenstiem,  who  felt  little  reluctance  in  be- 
stowing the  rights  and  possessions  of  the  empire,  had  already 
ceded  the  fortress  of  Philipsburg,  and  the  other  long  coveted 
places.  The  Protestants  of  Upper  Germany  now,  in  their 
own  names,  sent  a  special  embassy  to  Eichelieu,  requesting 
him  to  take  Alsace,  the  fortress  of  Breyssach,  which  was  still 
to  be  recovered  from  the  enemy,  and  all  the  places  upon  the 
Upper  Rhine,  which  were  the  keys  of  Germany,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  France.  What  was  implied  by  French  protection  had 
been  seen  in  the  conduct  of  France  towards  the  bishoprics  of 
|kf entz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  which  it  had  held  for  centuries 
against  the  rightful  owners.  Treves  was  already  in  the  posses- 
sion of  French  garrisons ;  Lorraine  was  in  a  manner  conquered^ 
as  it  might  at  any  time  be  overrun  by  an  army,  and  could  not, 
alone,  and  with  its  own  strength,  withstand  its  formidable 
neighbour.  France  now  entertained  the  hope  of  adding  Alsace 
to  its  large  and  numerous  possessions,  and,  as  a  treaty  was  soon 
to  be  concluded  with  the  Dutch  for  the  partition  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  the  prospect  of  making  the  Rhine  its  natural 
boundary  towards  Germany.  Thus  shamefully  were  the  rights 
of  Germany  sacrificed  by  the  German  States  to  this  treacherous 
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and  grasping  power,  which,  under  the  mask  of  a  disinterested 
friendship,  aimed  only  at  its  own  aggrandizement ;  and  while 
it  boldly  claimed  the  honourable  tide  of  a  Protectress,  was 
solely  occupied  with  promoting  its  own  schemes,  and  advanc- 
ing its  own  interests  amid  the  general  confusion. 

In  return  for  these  important  cessions,  France  engaged  to 
effect  a  diversion  in  fiavour  of  the  Swedes,  by  commencing 
hostilities  against  the  Spaniards ;  and  if  this  should  lead  to  an 
open  breach  with  the  Emperor,  to  maintain  an  army  upon  the 
German  side  of  the  Rhine,  which  was  to  act  in  conjunction 
tdth  the  Swedes  and  Germans  against  Austria.  For  a  war  with 
Spain,  the  Spaniards  themselves  soon  afforded  the  desired  pre- 
text. Making  an  inroad  from  the  Netherlands,  upon  the  city  of 
Treves,  they  cut  in  pieces  the  French  garrison ;  and,  in  open' 
violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  made  prisoner  the  Elector,  who 
had  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  France,  and  carried 
him  into  Flanders.  When  the  Cardinal  Infante,  as  Viceroy  of 
the  Spanish  Netherlands,  refused  satisfection  for  thdse  iigu- 
ries,  and  delayed  to  restore  the  prince  to  liberty,  Richelieu, 
after  the  old  custom,  formally  proclaimed  war  at  Brussels  by 
a  herald,  and  the  war  was  at  once  opened  by  iJiree  different 
armies  in  Milan,  in  the  Valteline,  and  in  Flanders.  The 
French  minister  was  less  anxious  to  commence  hostilities  with 
the  Emperor,  which  promised  fewer  advantages,  and  threatened 
greater  diflBculties.  A  fourth  army,  however,  was  detached 
across  the  Rhine  into  Germany,  imder  the  command  of  Car- 
dinal Lavalette,  which  was  to  act  in  conjunction  with  Duke 
Bernard,  against  the  Emperor,  without  a  previous  declaration 
of  war. 

A  heavier  blow  for  the  Swedes,  than  even  the  defeat  of 
Nordlingen,  was  the  reconciliation  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony 
with  the  Emperor.  After  many  fruitless  attempts  both  to 
bring  about  and  to  prevent  it,  it  was  at  last  effected  in  1634, 
at  Pima,  and,  the  following  year,  reduced  into  a  formal  treaty 
of  peace,  at  Prague.  The  Elector  of  Saxony  had  always 
viewed  with  jealousy  the  pretensions  of  the  Swedes  in  Ger^ 
many;  and  his  aversion  to  this  foreign  power,  which  now 
gave  laws  within  the  Empire,  had  grown  with  eveiy  fresh 
requisition  that  Oxenstiem  was  obliged  to  make  upon  the 
German  states.  This  ill  feeling  was  kept  alive  by  the 
Spanish  court,   who    laboured  earnestly  to  effect  a  peace 
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between  Saxony  and  the  Emperor.  Wearied  with  the  cala* 
mities  of  a  long  and  destructive  contest,  which  had  selected 
Saxony  above  all  others  for  its  theatre;  grieved  by  the 
miseries  which  both  Mend  and  foe  inflicted  upon  his  subjects ; 
and  seduced  by  the  tempting  propositions  of  the  House  of 
Austria,  the  Elector  at  last  abandoned  the  common  cause; 
and,  caring  little  for  the  &te  of  his  confederates,  or  the 
liberties  of  Germany,  thought  only  of  securing  his  own 
advantages,  even  at  the  expense  of  the  whole  body. 

In  fact,  the  misery  of  Germany  had  risen  to  such  a  height, 
that  all  clamorously  vociferated  for  peace ;  and  even  the  most 
disadvantageous  pacification  would  have  been  hailed  as  a 
blessing  from  heaven.  The  plains,  which  formerly  had  been 
thronged  with  a  happy  and  industrious  population,  where 
nature  had  lavished  her  choicest  gifts,  and  plenty  and  pro- 
sperity had  reigned,  were  now  a  wild  and  desolate  wilderness. 
The  fields,  abandoned  by  the  industrious  husbandman,  lay 
waste  and  uncultivated ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  young  crops 
given  the  promise  of  a  smiling  harvest,  than  a  single  march 
destroyed  the  labours  of  a  year,  and  blasted  the  last  hope  of 
an  a£B[icted  peasantry.     Burnt  castles,  wasted  fields,  villages 

'  in  ashes,  were  to  be  seen  extending  far  and  wide  on  all  sides» 
while  the  ruined  peasantry  had  no  resource  left  but  to  swell 
the  horde  of  incendiaries,  and  fearfully  to  retaliate  upon  their 
fellows,  who  had  hitherto  been  spared  the  miseries  which 
they  themselves  had  suffered.  The  only  safeguard  against 
oppression  was  to  become  an  oppressor.  The  towns  groaned 
under  the  licentiousness  of  undisciplined  and  plundering  gar* 
risons,  who  seized  and  wasted  the  property  of  the  citizens,  and, 
under  the  license  of  their  position,  committed  the  most  remorse* 
less  devastation  and  cruelty.  If  the  march  of  an  army  convert^ 
ed  whole  provinces  into  deserts,  if  others  were  impoverished  by 
winter  quarters,  or  exhausted  by  contributions,  these  still  were 
but  passing  evils,  and  the  industry  of  a  year  might  efiace  the 
miseries  of  a  few  months.  But  there  was  no  relief  for  those  who 
had  a  garrison  within  their  walls,  or  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
even  the  change  of  fortune  could  not  improve  their  unfortunate 
fate,  since  the  victor  trod  in  the  steps  of  the  vanquished,  and 
friends  were  not  more  merciful  than  enemies.  The  neglected 
farms,  the  destruction  of  the  crops,  and  the  numerous  armies 
which  overran  the  exhausted  country,  were  inevitably  followed 
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by  scarcity  and  the  high  price  of  provisions,  which  in  the 
later  years  was  still  further  increased  by  a  general  failure  in 
the  crops.  The  crowding  together  of  men  in  camps  and 
quarters — want  upon  one  side,  and  excess  on  the  other, 
occasioned  contagious  distempers,  which  were  more  fatal  than 
even  the  sword.  In  this  long  and  general  confusion,  all  the 
bonds  of  social  life  were  broken  up ; — respect  for  the  rights  of 
their  fellow  men,  the  fear  of  tiie  laws,  purity  of  morals, 
honour,  and  rehgion,  were  laid  aside,  where  might  ruled 
supreme  with  iron  sceptre.  Under  the  shelter  of  anarchy 
and  impunity,  every  vice  flourished,  and  men  became  as  wild 
as  the  country.  No  station  was  too  dignified  for  outrage,  no 
property  too  holy  for  rapine  and  avarice.  In  a  word,  the 
soldier  reigned  supreme ;  and  that  most  brutal  of  despots 
often  made  his  own  officer  feel  his  power.  The  leader  of  an 
army  was  a  far  more  important  person  within  any  country 
where  he  appeared,  than  its  lawful  governor,  who  was  fre^ 
quently  obliged  to  fly  before  him  into  his  own  castles  for 
safety.  Germany  swarmed  with  these  petty  tyrants,  and  the 
country  suflFered  equally  from  its  enemies  and  its  protectors. 
These  wounds  rankled  the  deeper,  when  the  unhappy  victims 
recollected  that  Germany  was  sacrificed  to  the  ambition  of  • 
foreign  powers,  who,  for  their  own  ends,  prolonged  the 
miseries  of  war.  Germany  bled  under  the  scourge,  to  ex- 
tend the  conquests  and  influence  of  Sweden ;  and  the  torch 
of  discord  was  kept  alive  within  the  Empire,  tha-t  the 
services  of  Eichelieu  might  be  rendered  indispensable  in 
France. 

But,  in  truth,  it  was  not  merely  interested  voices  which 
opposed  a  peace ;  and  if  both  Sweden  and  the  German  states 
were  anxious,  from  corrupt  motives,  to  prolong  the  conflict,  they 
were  seconded  in  their  views  by  sound  policy.  After  the 
defeat  of  Nordlingen,  an  equitable  peace  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  Emperor;  and,  this  being  the  case,  was  it 
not  too  great  a  sacrifice,  after  sixteen  years  of  war,  with  all  its 
miseries,  to  abandon  the  contest,  not  only  without  advantage, 
but  even  with  loss  ?  What  would  avail  so  much  bloodshed, 
if  all  was  to  remain  as  it  had  been ;  if  their  rights  and  preten- 
sions were  neither  larger  nor  safer ;  if  all  that  had  been  won 
with  so  much  difficulty  was  to  be  surrendered  for  a  peace  at 
any  cost  ?    Would  it  not  be  better  to  endure,  for  two  or  thrcQ 
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jfears  more,  the  burdens  they  had  home  so  long,  and  to  reap 
at  last  some  recompense  for  twenty  years  of  suffering  ?  Neither 
"was  it  douhtful,  that  peace  might  at  last  be  obtained  on  feiYOur- 
able  terms,  if  onlytiie  Swedes  and  the  German  Protestants 
should  continue  united  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  field,  and  pur- 
sued their  common  interests  with  a  reciprocal  sympathy  and 
zeal.  Their  divisions  alone,  had  rendered  the  enemy  for- 
midable, and  protracted  the  acquisition  of  a  lasting  and  general 
peace.  And  this  great  enl  the  Elector  of  Saxony  had  brought 
upon  the  Protestant  cause  by  concluding  a  separate  treaty 
with  Austria. 

He,  indeed,  had  commenced  his  negociations  with  the 
Emperor,  even  before  the  defeat  of  Nordlingen ;  and  the  un- 
fortunate issue  of  that  battle  only  accelerated  their  conclusion. 
By  it,  all  his  confidence  in  the  Swedes  was  lost ;  and  it  was 
even  doubted  whether  they  would  ever  recover  from  the  blow. 
The  jealousies  among  their  generals,  the  insubordination  of 
the  army,  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  Swedish  kingdom,  shut 
out  any  reasonable  prospect  of  effective  assistance  on  their 
part.  The  Elector  hastened,  therefore,  to  profit  by  the 
Emperor  s  magnanimity,  who,  even  after  the  battle  of  Nord- 
lingen, did  not  recall  the  conditions  previously  offered. 
While  Oxenstiem,  who  had  assembled  the  states  in  Frank- 
fort, made  further  demands  upon  them  and  him,  the  Em- 
peror, on  the  contrary,  made  concessions;  and  therefore  it 
required  no  long  consideration  to  decide  between  them. 

Jn  the  mean  time,  however,  he  was  anxious  to  escape  the 
charge  of  sacrificing  the  common  cause  and  attending  only  to 
his  own  interests.  All  the  German  states,  and  even  the  Swedes, 
were  publicly  invited  to  become  parties  to  this  peace,  although 
Saxony  and  the  Emperor  were  the  only  powers  who  deliberated 
upon  it,  and  who  assumed  the  right  to  give  law  to  Germaoy. 
ioy  this  self-appointed  tribunal,  the  grievances  of  the  Protestants 
were  discussed,  their  rights  and  privileges  decided,  and  even 
the  fete  of  religions  determined,  without  the  presence  of  those 
who  were  most  deeply  interested  in  it.  Between  them,  a 
general  peace  was  resolved  on,  and  it  was  to  be  enforced  by  an 
imperial  army  of  execution,  as  a  formal  decree  of  the  Empire. 
Whoever  opposed  it,  was  to  be  treated  as  a  public  enemy; 
fmd  thus,  contrary  to  their  rights,  the  states  were  to  be  com- 
pelleid  to  acknowledge  a  law,  in  ^e  passing  of  which  they  had 
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no  share.  Thus,  even  in  form,  the  pacification  at  Progae  was 
an  arbitary  measure ;  nor  was  it  less  so  in  its  contents.  Th^ 
Edict  of  Eestitation  bad  been  the  diief  cause  of  dispute  be^ 
tween  the  Elector  and  the  Emperor;  and  therefore  it  was 
first  considered  in  their  deliberations.  Without  formally 
annulling  it,  it  was  determined  by  the  treaty  of  Prague,  that  aU 
the  ecclesiastical  domains  holding  immediately  of  ti[ie  Empire, 
and,  among  the  mediate  ones,  ^ose  which  had  been  seized 
by  the  Protestants  subsequently  to  the  treaty  at  Passau, 
should,  for  forty  years,  ranain  in  the  same  position  as 
they  had  been  in  before  the  Edict  of  Restitution,  but  without 
any  formal  decision  of  the  diet  to  that  effect.  Before  the 
expiration  of  this  term  a  commission,  composed  of  equal 
numbers  erf  both  religions,  should  proceed  to  settle  the  matter 
peaceably  and  according  to  law ;  and  if  this  commission  should 
be  unable  to  come  to  a  decision,  each  party  should  remaLu  in 
possession  of  the  ri^ts  which  it  had  exercised  before  the 
Edict  of  Eestitution.  This  arrangement,  therefore,  far  from 
removing  the  grounds  of  dissension,  only  suspended  the  dis- 
pute for  a  time ;  and  this  article  of  tie  treaty  of  Prague  only 
covered  the  embers  of  a  future  war. 

The  bishopric  of  Magdeburg  was  to  remain  ia  possession 
of  Prince  Augustus  of  Saxony,  and  Halberstadt  in  that  of  the 
Archduke  Leopold  William,  Four  estates  were  taken  from 
the  territory  of  Magdeburg,  and'  given  to  Saxony,  for  which 
the  Admimstrator  of  Magdeburg,  Christian  William  of  Brau> 
denburg,  was  othermse  to  be  indemnified.  The  Dukes  of 
Mecklenburg,  upon  acceding  to  this  treaty,  were  to  be 
acknowledged  as  rightful  possessors  of  their  territories,  in 
which  the  magnanimity  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  had  long  ago 
reinstated  them.  Donauwerth  recovered  its  liberties.  The 
important  claims  of  the  heirs  of  the  Palatine,  however  im- 
portant it  might  be  for  the  Protestant  cause  not  to  lose  this 
electorate  vote  in  the  diet,  were  passed  over  in  consequence 
of  the  animosity  subsisting  between  the  Lutherans  and  the 
Galvinists.  All  the  conquests  which,  in  the  course  of  the 
war,  had  been  made  by  the  German  states,  or  by  the  League 
and  the  Emperor,  were  to  be  mutually  restored;  all  which 
had  been  appropriated  by  the  foreign  powers  of  France  and 
Sweden,  was  to  be  forcibly  wrested  from  them  by  the  united 
powers.    The  troops  of  tiie  contracting  parties  were  to  be 
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fanned  into  one  impeiial  army,  which,  supported  and  paid  hj 
thd  Empire,  was,  by  force  of  arms,  to  cany  into  execution 
the  covenants  of  the  treaty. 

As  the  peace  of  Prague  was  intended  to  serve  as  a  general 
law  of  the  Empire,  those  points,  which  did  not  immediately 
affect  the  latter,  formed  the  subject  of  a  separate  treatjr.  By 
it,  Lusatia  was  ceded  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony  as  a  fief  of 
Bohemia,  and  special  articles  guaranteed  the  freedom  of 
religion  of  this  country  and  of  Silesia. 

All  the  Protestant  states  were  invited  to  accede  to  the 
treaty  of  Prague,  and  on  that  condition  were  to  benefit  by  the 
amnesty.  The  princes  of  Wurtemberg  and  Baden,  whose 
territories  the  Emperor  was  already  in  possession  of,  and 
which  he  was  not  disposed  to  restore  unconditionally ;  and 
such  vassals  of  Austria  as  had  borne  arms  against  their 
sov^eign;  and  those  states  which,  under  the  direction  of 
Oxenstiem,  composed  the  council  of  the  Upper  German 
Circle*  were  excluded  firom  the  treaty, — ^not  so  much  with  the 
view  of  continuing  the  war  against  them,  as  of  compelling 
them  to  purchase  peace  at  a  dearer  rate.  Their  territories 
were  to  be  retained  in  pledge,  till  etery  thing  should  be 
restored  to  its  former  footing.  Such  was  the  treaty  of  Prague. 
Equal  justice,  however,  towards  all,  might  perlu^s  have 
restored  confidence  between  the  head  of  the  Empire  and  its 
members — between  the  Protestants  and  the  Eoman  Catholics 
— ^between  the  Eeformed  and  the  Lutheran  party ;  and  the 
Swedes,  abandoned  by  all  their  allies,  would  in  all  probability 
have  been  driven  from  Germany  with  disgrace.  Buc  this 
inequality  strengthened,  in  those  who  were  more  severely 
treated,  the  spirit  of  mistrust  and  opposition,  and  made  it  an 
easier  task  for  the  Swedes  to  keep  alive  the  fiame  of  war,  and 
to  maintain  a  party  in  Germany. 

The  peace  of  Prague,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was 
received  with  very  various  feelings  throughout  Germany.  The 
attempt  to  conciliate  both  parties,  had  rendered  it  obnoxious  to 
both.  The  Protestants  complained  of  the  restraints  imposed 
Bpon  them ;  the  Roman  Catibolics  thought  that  these  hated 
sectaries  had  been  favoured  at  the  expense  of  the  true  church. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  latter,  the  church  had  been  deprived 
of  its  infdienable  rights,  by  the  concession  to  the  Protestants 
of  forty  years'  undu;turbed  possession  of  the  ecclosiastical 
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benefices ;  while  the  former  murmured  that  the  intetesta  of 
the  Protestant  church  had  beea  betrayed,  because  toleration 
had  not  been  granted  to  their  co-re]igionist8  in  the  Auatriaii 
dominions.  But  no  one  was  so  bitterly  reproached  as  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  who  was  publicly  denounced  as  a  deserter, 
a  traitor  to  religion  and  the  liberties  of  the  Empire,  and  a 
confederate  of  the  Emperor. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  consoled  himself  with  the  triumph  of 
seeing  most  of  the  Protestant  states  compelled  by  necessity  to 
embrace  this  peace.  The  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  Duke  Wil- 
liam of  Weimar,  the  princes  of  Anhalt,  the  dukes  of  Meck- 
lenburg, the  dukes  of  Brunswick  Lunenburg,  the  Hanse 
towns,  and  most  of  the  imperial  cities,  acceded  to  it.  The 
Landgrave  William  of  Hesse  long  wavered,  or  affected  to  do 
80,  in  order  to  gain  time,  and  to  regulate  his  measures  by  the 
course  of  events.  He  had  conquered  several  fertile  provinces' 
of  Westphalia,  and  deriTod  from  them  principally  the  means 
of  continuing  the  war;  these,  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  he 
was  bound  to  restore.  Bernard,  Duke  of  Weimar,-  ndiose 
states,  as  yet,  existed  only  on  paper,  as  a  belligerent  power 
was  not  affected  by  the  treaty,  but  as  a  general  was  so  mate- 
rially ;  and,  in  either  view,  he  must  equally  be  disposed  to 
reject  it.  His  whole  riches  consisted  in  his  bravery,  his  pos- 
sessions in  his  sword.  War  alone  gave  him  greatness  and 
importance,  and  war  alone  could  resdize  the  projects  which 
his  ambition  suggested. 

But  of  all  who  declaimed  against  the  treaty  of  Prague,  none 
were  so  loud  in  their  clamours  as  the  Swedes,  and  none  had 
80  much  reason  for  their  opposition.  Invited  to  Germany 
by  the  Germans  themselves,  the  champions  of  the  Protestant 
Church,  and  the  freedom  of  the  States,  which  they  had  de- 
fended with  so  much  bloodshed,  and  with  the  sacred  life  of 
their  king,  they  now  saw  themselves  suddenly  and  shamefully 
abandoned,  disappointed  in  all  their  hopes,  without  reward 
and  without  gratitude  driven  from  the  empire  for  which  they 
had  toiled  and  bled,  and  exposed  to  the  ridicule  of  the  enemy 
by  the  very  princes  who  owed  every  thing  to  them.  No  satis- 
faction, no  indemnification  for  the  expenses  which  they  had 
incurred,  no  equivalent  for  the  conquests  which  they  were  to 
leave  behind  them,  was  provided  by  the  treaty  of  Pnguo. 
They  were  to  be  dismissed  poorer  than  they  came,  or,  if  Siey 
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resisted,  to  be  expelled  by  the  very  powers  who  had  invited 
th^n.  The  Elector  of  Saxony  at  last  spoke  of  a  pecuniary 
indemnification,  and  mentioned  the  small  sum  of  two  millions 
£ve  kjmdred  thousand  florins;  but  the  Swedes  had  already 
expended  considerably  more,  and  this  disgraceful  equivalent  in 
money  was  both  contrary  to  their  true  interests,  and  injurious 
to  their  pride.  **  The  Electors  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony,"  re- 
plied Oxenstiem,  "have  been  paid  for  their  services,  and  which, 
as  vassals,  they  were  bound  to  render  the  Emperor,  with  the 
possession  of  important  provinces ;  and  shall  we,  who  have 
sacnflced  our  king  for  Germany,  be  dismissed  with  the  mi- 
serable sum  of  2,600,000  florins?"  The  disappointment  of 
their  expectations  was  the  more  severe,  because  the  Swedes 
bad  calculated  upon  being  recompensed  with  the  Duchy  of 
Pomeiania,  the  present  possessor  of  vdiich  was  old  and 
without  heirs.  But  the  succession  of  this  territory  was 
confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Prague  to  the  Elector  of  Bran- 
denburg; and  all  the  neighbouring  powers  declared  against 
allowing  the  Swedes  to  obtain  a  footing  within  the  empire. 

Never,  in  the  whqle  course  of  the  war,  had  the  prospects 
of  the  Swedes  looked  more  gloomy,  than  in  the  year  1635, 
immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Prague. 
Many  of  their  allies,  particularly  among  the  free  cities,  aban- 
doned them  to  benefit  by  the  peace ;  others  were  compelled 
to  accede  to  it  by  the  victorious  arms  of  the  Emperor.  Augs- 
burg, subdued  by  famine,  surrendered  imder  the  severest  con- 
ditions; Wurtzburg  and  Ooburgwere  lost  to  the  Austrians. 
The  League  of  Heilbronn  was  formally  dissolved.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  Upper  Germany,  the  chief  seat  of  the  Swedish 
power,  was  reduced  under  the  Emperor.  Saxony,  on  the 
strength  of  the  treaty  of  Prague,  demanded  the  evacuation  of 
Thuringia,  Halberstadt,  and  Magdeburg.  Philipsburg,  the 
militaiy  depot  of  France,  was  surprised  by  the  Austrians,  with 
all  the  stores  it  contained ;  and  this  severe  loss  checked  the 
activity  of  France.  To  complete  the  embarrassments  of 
Sweden,  the  truce  with  Poland  was  drawing  to  a  close.  To 
support  a  war  at  the  same  time  with  Poland  and  in  Germany, 
was  far  beyond  the  power  of  Sweden ;  and  all  that  remained 
wie  to  ehoose  between  them.  Pride  and  ambition  declared 
in  favour  of  continuing  the  German  war,  at  whatever  sacri- 
fice on  the  side  of  Poland.    An  army,  however,  was  necessary 
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to  command  the  respect  of  Poland,  and  to  give  Wght  to 
Sweden  in  any  negotiations  for  a  truce  or  a  peace. 

The  mind  of  Oxenstiem,  firm,  and  inexhaustible  in  ex- 
pedients, set  itself  manfully  to  meet  these  calamities,  which 
all  combined  to  overwhelm  Sweden;  and* his  shrewd  under- 
standing taught  him  how  to  turn  even  misfortunes  to  his  ad- 
vantage. The  defection  of  so  many  G-erman  cities  of  the  em- 
pire deprived  him,  it  is  true,  of  a  great  part  of  his  former 
allies,  but  at  the  same  time  it  &eed  him  from  the  necessity 
of  paying  any  regard  to  their  interests.  The  more  the  num- 
ber of  his  enemies  increased,  the  more  provinces  and  ma^ 
gazines  were  opened  to  his  troops.  The  gross  ingratitude  of 
die  States,  and  the  haughty  contempt  with  which  the  Enir 
peror  behaved,  (who  did  not  even  condescend  to  treat  directly 
with  bim  about  a  peace,)  excited  in  him  the  courage  of 
despair,  and  a  noble  detennination  to  maintain  the  struggle 
to  the  last.  The  continuance  of  war,  however  unfortunate  it 
might  prove,  could  not  render  the  situation  of  Sweden  worse 
thMi  it  now  was ;  and  if  Germany  was  to  be  evacuated,  it  was 
at  least  better  and  nobler  to  do  so  sword^in  hand,  and  to  yield 
to  force  rather  than  to  fear. 

In  the  extremity  in  which  the  Swedes  were  now  placed  by 
the  desertion  of  their  allies,  they  addressed  themselves  to 
France,  who  met  them  with  the  greatest  encouragement 
The  interest  of  the  two  crowns  were  closely  united,  and 
France  would  have  injured  herself  by  allowing  the  Swedish 
power  in  Germany  to  decline.  The  helpless  situation  of  the 
Swedes,  was  rather  an  additional  motive  with  France  to  cement 
more  closely  their  alliance,  and  to  take  a  more  active  part  in 
the  German  war.  Since  the  alliance  with  Sweden,  at  Beer- 
Wald,  in  1632,  France  had  maintained  the  war  against  the 
Emperor,  by  the  arms  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  without  any 
open  or  formal  breach,  by  fiimishing  subsidies  and  increasing 
the  number  of  his  enemies.  But  alarmed  at  the  unexpected 
rapidity  and  success  of  the  Swedish  arms,  France,  in  anxiety 
to  restore  the  balance  of  power,  which  was  disturbed  by  the 
preponderance  of  the  Swedes,  seemed,  for  a  time,  to  have  lost 
sight  of  its  original  designs.  She  endeavoured  to  protect  the 
Boman  Cathohc  princes  of  the  empire  against  the  Swedish 
conqueror,  by  the  treaties  of  neutrality,  and  when  this  plan 
fiedl^,  she  even  meditated  herself  to  declare  war  against  him. 
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But  no  sooner  liad  tJie  death  of  Otistavas  Adolphus,  and  the 
desperate  situation  <^  the  Swedish  a£Gurs,  dispelled  this  appre- 
hension, than  it  retnmed  vith  fresh  zeal  to  its  first  design, 
and  readily  afforded  in  this  misfortune  the  aid  which  in  the 
hour  of  success  she  had  reused.  Freed  from  the  checks 
which  the  ambition  and  yigilance  of  Gtistavus  Adolphus 
placed  upon  her  plans  of  aggrandizement,  France  availed 
herself  of  the  favourable  opportunity  afforded  by  the  defeat  of 
Nordlingen,  to  obtain  the  entire  direction  of  die  war,  and  to 
prescribe  laws  to  those  who  sued  for  her  powerful  protection. 
Hio  moment  seemed  to  smile  npon  her  boldest  plans,  and 
those  which  had  formerly  seemed  chimerical,  now  appeared  to 
be  justified  by  circumstances.  She  now  turned  her  whole 
attention  to  the  wot  in  Germany ;  and,  as  soon  as  she  had 
secured  her  own  private  ends  by  a  treaty  with  the  Germans, 
she  suddenly  entered  the  political  arena  as  an  active  and  a 
commanding  power.  While  the  other  belligerent  states  had 
been  exhaustmg  themselves  in  a  tedious  contest,  France  had 
been  reserving  its  strength,  and  maintained  the  contest  by  mo- 
ney alone ;  but  now,  when  the  state  of  things  called  for  more 
active  measures,  she  seized  the  sword,  and  astonished  Europe 
by  the  boldness  and  magnitude  of  her  undertakings.  At  the 
same  moment,  she  fitted  out  two  fleets,  and  sent  six  different 
armies  into  the  field,  while  she  subsidized  a  foreign  crown  and 
several  of  the  German  princes.  Animated  by  this  powerful 
oo-operation,  the  Swedes  and  Germans  awoke  from  the  con- 
sternation, and  hoped,  sword  in  hand,  to  obtain  a  more  honour- 
able  peace  ihan.  that  of  Prague.  Abandoned  by  their  con- 
federates, who  had  been  reconciled  to  the  Emperor,  they 
formed  a  still  closer  alliance  with  France,  which  increased 
her  support  with  their  growing  necessities,  at  the  same  time 
taking  a  more  active,  although  secret  share  in  the  German 
war,  until  at  last,  she  threw  off  the  mask  altogether,  and  in 
her  own  name  made  an  unequivocal  declaration  of  war  j^ainst 
the  Emperor. 

To  leave  Sweden  at  full  liberty  to  act  against  Austria, 
France  commenced  her  operations  by  liberating  it  from  all 
fear  of  a  Polish  war.  By  means  df  the  Count  d'Avaux,  its  mi- 
nister, an  agreement  was  concluded  between  the  two  powers 
at  Stummsdorf  in  Prussia,  by  which  the  truce  was  prolonged 
fpr  twenty-six  years,  though  not  without  a  great  sacrifice  on  the 
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part  of  the  Swedes,  who  ceded,  hy  a  single  strolte  of  the  p^ti 
.  almost  the  whole  of  Polish  Prussia,  the  dear-bought  conquest 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  The  treaty  of  Beerwald  was,  with 
certain  modifications,  which  circumstances  rendered  neces- 
sary, renewed  at  different  times  at  Compiegne,  and  afterwards 
at  Wismar  and  Hamburg.  France  had  .already  come  to  a 
rupture  with  Spain,  in  May,  1635,  and  the  vigorous  attack 
which  it  made  upon  that  power,  deprived  the  Emperor  of  his 
most  valuable  auxiliaries  from  the  Netherlands.  By  support- 
ing the  Landgrave  William  of  Cassel,  and  Duke  Bernard  of 
Weimar,  the  Swedes  were  enabled  to  act  with  more  vigour 
npon  the  Elbe  and  the  Danube,  and  a  diversion  upon  the 
Bhine  compelled  the  Emperor  to  divide  his  force. 

The  war  was  now  prosecuted  with  increasing  activity.  By 
the  treaty  of  Prague,  the  Emperor  had  lessened  the  number 
of  his  adversaries  within  the  Empire ;  though,  at  the  same 
time,  the  zeal  and  activity  of  his  foreign  enemies  had  been 
augmented  by  it.  In  Germany,  his  influence  was  almost  un- 
limited, for,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  states,  he  had  ren- 
dered himself  absolute  master  of  the  German  body  and  its  re- 
sources, and  was  again  enabled  to  act  in  the  character  of  em- 
peror and  sovereign.  The  first  fruit  of  his  power  was  ihe 
elevation  of  his  son,  Ferdinand  III.,  to  the  dignity  of  King  of 
the  Romans,  to  which  he  was  elected  by  a  decided  majority  of 
votes,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  Treves,  and  of  the 
heirs  of  the  Elector  Palatine.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
had  exasperated  the  Swedes  to  desperation,  had  armed  the 
power  of  France  against  him,  and  drawn  its  troops  into  the 
heart  of  the  kingdom.  France  and  Sweden,  with  their  Ger- 
man allies,  formed,  from  this  moment,  one  firm  and  compactly 
united  power ;  the  Emperor,  with  the  German  states  which 
adhered  to  him,  were  equally  firm  and  imited.  The  Swedes, 
who  no  longer  fought  for  Germany,  but  for  their  own  lives, 
showed  no  more  indulgence ;  relieved  from  the  necessity  of 
consulting  their  German  allies,  or  accounting  to  them  for  the 
plans  which  they  adopted,  they  acted  with  more  precipitation, 
rapidity,  and  boldness.  Battles,  though  less  decisive,  beeame 
more  obstinate  and  bloody;  greater  achievements,  both  in 
bravery  and  military  skill,  were  performed ;  but  they  were 
but  insulated  efforts ;  and  being  neither  dictated  by  any 
consistent  plan,  nor  improved  by  any  commanding  6pi3it> 
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haci  comparatively  little  influence  upon  the  course  of  the 

Saxony  had  hound  herself,  by  the  treaty  of  Prague,  to  expel 
the  Swedes  from  Germany,    From  this  moment,  the  banners 
of  the  Saxons  and  Imperialists  were  united :  the  former  con- 
federates were  converted   into    implacable  enemies.     Tha 
bishopric  of   Magdeburg  which,  by  the  treaty,  was  ceded 
to  a  prince  of  Saxony,  was  still  held  by  the  Swedes,  and 
every  attempt  to  acquire  it  by  negociation  had  proved  ineffect- 
ual.  Hostilities  commenced,  by  the  Elector  of  Saxony  recall- 
ing all  his  subjects  from  the  army  of  Banner,  which  was  en^ 
camped  upon  the  Elbe.     The  officers,  long  irritated  by  the 
accumulation  of  their  arrears,  obeyed  the  summons,  and  eva- 
cuated one  quarter  after  another.    As  the  Saxons,  at  the 
same  time,  made  a  movement  towards  Mecklenburg,  to  take 
Domitz,  and  to  drive  the  Swedes  from  Pomerania  and  the 
Baltic,  Banner  suddenly  marched  thither,  relieved  Domitz, 
and  totally  defeated  the  Saxon  General  Baudissin,  with  7000 
men,  of  whom  1000  were  slain,  and  about  the  same  number 
taken  prisoners.     Beinforced  by  the  troops  and  artillery, 
which  had  hitherto  been  employed  in  Polish  Prussia,  but 
which  the  treaty  of  Stummsdorf  rendered  unnecessary,  this 
brave  and  impetuous  general  made,  the  following  year  (1636), 
a  sudden  inroad  into  the  Electorate  of  Saxony,  where  he  gra- 
tified his  inveterate  hatred  of  the  Saxons  by  the  most  de- 
structive ravages.    Irritated  by  the  memoxy  of  old  grievances 
which,  during  their  common  campaigns,  he  and  the  Swedes 
had  suffered  from  the  haughtiness  of  the  Saxons,  and  now 
exasperated  to  the  utmost  by  the  late  defection  of  the  Elector, 
they  wreaked  upon  the  unfortunate    inhabitants  all  their 
rancour.    Against  Austria  and  Bavaria,  the  Swedish  soldier 
had  Ibught  from  a  sense,  as  it  were,  of  duty ;  but  against 
the  Saxons,  they  contended  with  all  the  energy  of  private  ani- 
mosity and  personal  revenge,  detesting  them  as  deserters  and 
traitors ;  for  the  hatred  of  former  friends  is  of  all  the  most 
fierce  and  irreconcileable.     The  powerful  diversion  made  by 
the  Duke  of  Weimar,  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  upon  tha 
Bhine  and  in  Westphalia,  prevented  the  Emperor  from  af- 
fording the  necessary  assistance  to  Saxony,  and  left  the  whole 
Eleotoiate  exposed  to  the  destructive  ravages  of  Banner*ft 
army. 
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At  length,  the  El^tor,  having  formed  a  jimctkni  iiith  tiha 
Imperial  General  Hatzfeld,   advanced  against  Magdebinrg; 
"which  Banner  in  vain  hastened  to  relieve.     The  united  anav 
of  the  Imperialists  and  the  Saxons  had  spread  itself  over 
Brandenburg,  wrested  several  places  from  the  Swedes,  and 
almost  drove  them  to  the  Baltic.     But,  contrarj  ta  all  ex- 
pectation. Banner,  who  had  been  given  up  as  lost,  attacked 
the  allies,  on  the  24th  of  September,  1606,  at  Wittsbach, 
where  a  bloody  battle  took  place.    The  onset  was  terrific;  and 
the  whole  force  of  the  enemy  was  directed  i^idnst  the  right 
wing  of  the  Swedes,  which  was  led  by  Banner  in  penosk. 
The  contest  was  long  maintained  with  equal  animosity  and 
obstinacy  on  both  sides.      Seaooely  a  squadron  among  the 
Swedes,  which  did  not  retnm  ten  times  to  the  diaige,  a&d 
was  as  often  repulsed ;  wben.  at  last.  Banner  was  ofal^ed  to 
retire  before  the  superior  numbers  of  the  ^lemy.    SSs  lefl 
wing  sustained  the  combat  until  night,  and  the  second  line  of 
the  Swedes,  which  had  not  as  yet  been  engaged,  was  prepared 
to  renew  it  the  next  mormng.     But  the  Elector  did  not  watt 
for  a  second  attack.     His  army  was  exhausted  by  the  eSkxrtB 
of  the  preceding  day ;  and,  as  the  drivers  had  filed  with  the 
horses,  his  artillery  was  unserviceable.     He  accordingly  re- 
treated in  the  night,  with  Count  Hatzfeld,  and  relinquished 
the  ground  to  the  Swedes.      About  5000  of  the  atiies  fell 
upon  the  field,  exclusive  of  those  who  were  killed  in  the  pur- 
suit, or  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  exasperated  peasantEy. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  standards  and  colours,  twenty-three 
pieces  of  cannon,  the  whole  baggage  and  silver  plate  of  the 
Elector,  were  captured,  and  more  than  2000  men  taken 
prisoners.     This  brilliant  victory,  achieved  over  an  enemy  far 
superior  in  numbers,  and  in  a  very  advantageous  position, 
restored  the   Swedes  at  once  to  their  former  reputation; 
their  enemies  were  discouraged,  and  their  friends  in^ired 
with  new  hopes.     Banner  instantly  followed  up  this  decisive 
success,  and  hastily  crossiug  the  Elbe,  drove  the  Imperialists 
before  him,  through  Thuringia  and  Hesse,  into  Westphalia. 
He  then  returned,  and  took  up  his  winter  quarters  in  Saxony. 
But,  without  the  material  aid  furnished  by  the  diversion 
upon  llie  Rhine,  and  the  activity  there  of  Duke  Bernard  and 
tibe  French,  tiiese  important  successes  would  have  been  un- 
attainable.    Duke  Bernard,  after  the  defeat  of  Nordlingen, 
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reorgatiized  Ids  broken  army  at  Wetterau;  but,  abandoned 
by  the  confederates  of  tbe  League  of  Heilbronn,  which  had 
been  dissolved  by  the  peace  of  Prague,  and  receiving  little 
support  from  the  Swedes,  he  found  himself  unable  to  main- 
tain an  army,  or  to  perform  any  enterprise  of  importance. 
The  defeat  at  Nordlingen  had  terminated  all  his  hopes  on 
the  Duchy  of  Franconia,  while  the  weakness  of  the  Swedes, 
destroyed  the  chance  of  retrieving  his  fortunes  through  their 
assistance.  Tired,  too,  of  the  constraint  imposed  upon  him  by 
the  imperious  chancellor,  he  turned  his  attention  to  France, 
who  could  easily  supply  him  with  money,  the  only  aid  which 
he  required,  and  France  readily  acceded  to  his  proposals. 
Bichetieu  desired  nothing  so  much  as  to  diminish  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Swedes  in  the  German  war,  and  to  obtain  the 
direction  of  it  for  himself.  To  secure  this  end,  nothing 
appeared  more  effectual  than  to  detach  from  the  Swedes  their 
bravest  general,  to  win  him  to  the  interests  of  France,  and 
to  secure  for  the  execution  of  its  projects  the  services  of  his 
army.  From  a  prince  like  Bemiurd,  who  could  not  maintain 
himself  without  foreign  support,  France  had  nothing  to  fear, 
since  no  success,  however  brilliant,  could  render  him  inde- 
pendent of  that  crown.  Bernard  himself  came  into  France, 
and  in  October,  1635,  concluded  a  treaty  at  St.  Germaine 
en  Laye,  not  as  a  Swedish  general,  but  in  his  own  name, 
by  winch  it  was  stipulated  that  he  should  receive  for 
himself  a  yearly  pension  of  one  million  &Ye  hundred  thou- 
sand livres,  and  four  millions  for  the  support  of  his  army, 
which  he  was  to  command  imder  the  orders  of  the  French 
king.  To  inflame  his  zeal,  and  to  accelerate  the  conquest  of 
Alsace,  France  did  not  hesitate,  by  a  secret  article,  to 
promise  him  that  province  for  his  services ;  a  promise  which 
Eichelieu  had  little  intention  of  performing,  and  which  the 
duke  also  estimated  at  its  real  worfli.  But  Bernard  confided 
in  his  good  fortune,  and  in  his  arms,  and  met  artifice  with 
dissimul&lion.  If  he  could  once  succeed  in  wresting  Alsace 
from  the  enemy,  he  did  not  despair  of  being  able,  in  case  of 
need,  to  maintain  it  also  against  a  friend.  He  now  raised 
an  army  at  the  expense  of  France,  which  he  commanded 
nominally  under  the  orders  of  that  power,  but  in  reality 
without  any  limitation  whatever,  and  without  having  wholly 
abandoned  his  engagements  with  Sweden.      He  began  his 
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operations  upon  the  Rhine,  where  another  Fuendi  Armj, 
under  Cardinal  Lavalette,  had  akeady,  in  1635,  commenced 
hostilities  against  the  Emperor. 

Against  this  force,  the  main  hody  of  the  Imperialists,  after 
the  great  victory  of  Nordlingen,  and  the  reduction  of  Swabia 
and  Franconia,  had  advanced  under  the  command  of  Gallas, 
had  driven  them  as  far  as  Mentz,  cleared  the  Bhine,  and  took 
from  the  Swedes  the  towns  of  Mentz  and  Frankenthal,  of 
which  they  were  in  possession.  But  frustrated  by  the  vigor- 
ous resistance  of  the  French,  in  his  main  object,  of  taking  up 
his  yrinter  quarters  in  France,  he  led  back  his  exhausted, 
troops  into  Alsace  and  Swabia.  At  the  opening  of  the  next 
campaign,  he  passed  the  Rhine  at  Breysach,  and  prepared  to 
carry  the  war  into  the  interior  of  France.  He  actually  en- 
tered Burgundy, .  penetrated  into  Picardy ;  and  John  De 
Werth,  a  formidable  general  of  the  League,  and  a  celebrated 
partisan,  pushed  his  march  into  Champagne,  and  spread  con- 
sternation even  to  the  gates  of  Paris.  But  an  insignificant 
fortress  in  Franche  Comte  completely  checked  the  progress 
of  the  Imperialists ;  and  they  were  obliged,  a  second  time,  to 
abandon  their  enterprise. 

The  activity  of  Duke  Bernard  had  hitherto  been  impeded 
by  his  dependence  on  a  French  general,  more  suited  to  the 
priestly  robe,  than  to  the  baton  of  command ;  and  although^  in 
<50njunction  with  him,  he  conquered  Alsace  Saveme,  he  found 
himself  unable,  in  the  years  1636  and  1637,  to  maintain  his 
position  upon  tbe  Rhine.  The  ill  success  of  the  French 
arms  in  the  Netherlands  had  checked  the  activity  of  opera- 
tions in  Alsace  and  Breisgau ;  but  in  1638,  the  war  in  that 
quarter  took  a  more  brilliant  turn.  Relieved  from  his  former 
restraint,  and  with  unlimited  command  of  his  troops,  Duke 
Bernard,  in  the  beginning  of  February,  left  his  winter  quarters 
in  the  bishopric  of  Basle,  and  unexpectedly  appeared  upon 
the  Rhine,  where,  at  this  rude  season  of  the  year,  an  attack 
was  little  anticipated.  The  forest  towns  of  Laufenburg, 
Waldschut,  and  Seckingen,  were  surprised,  and  Rhinefeldt 
besieged.  The  Duke  of  Savelli,  the  Imperial  general  who 
commanded  in  that  quarter,  hastened  by  forced  marches  to 
the  relief  of  this  important  place,  succeeded  in  raising  the 
siege,  and  compelled  the  Duke  of  Weimar,  with  great  loss,  to 
retire.    But,  contrazy  to  all  human  expectation,  he  a^pewd 
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on  the  thirtt  day  after,  (21st  February,  1638,)  before  the  Im- 
perialists, in  order  of  battle,  and  defeated  them  in  a  bloody- 
engagement,  in  which  the  four  Imperial  generals,  Savelli, 
John  DeWerth,Enkeford,and  Sperreuter,  with  2000  men,  were 
taken  prisoners.  Two  of  these,  De  Worth  and  Enkeford,  were 
afterwards  sent  by  Richelieu's  orders  into  France,  in  order  to 
flatter  the  vanity  of  the  French  by  the  sight  of  such  distin- 
guished prisoners,  and  by  the  pomp  of  military  trophies,  to 
withdraw  the  attention  of  the  popidace  horn  the  public  dis- 
tress. The  captured  standards  and  colours  were,  with  the 
same  view,  carried  in  solemn  procession  to  the  church  of 
Notre  Dame,  thrice  exhibited  before  the  altar,  and  committed 
to  sacred  custody. 

The  taking  of  Ehinefeldt,  Boteln,  and  Fribourg,  was  the 
immediate  consequence  of  the  duke's  victory.  His  army 
now  increased  by  considerable  recruits,  and  his  projects  ex- 
panded in  proportion  as  fortune  favoured  him.  The  fortress 
of  Breysach  upon  the  Rhine  was  looked  upon  as  holding  the 
command  of  that  river,  and  as  the  key  of  Alsace.  No  place 
in  this  quarter  was  of  more  importance  to  the  Emperor,  and 
upon  none  had  more  care  been  bestowed.  To  protect  Brey- 
sach, was  principally  the  determination  of  the  Italian  army, 
under  the  Duke  of  Feria ;  the  strength  of  its  works,  and  its 
natural  defepces,  bade  defiance  to  assault,  while  the  Imperial 
generals  who  commanded  in  that  quarter  had  orders  to  retain 
It  at  any  cost.  But  the  duke,  trusting  to  his  good  fortune, 
resolved  to  attempt  the  siege.  Its  strength  rendered  it  im- 
pregnable; it  could,  therefore,  only  be  starved  into  a  sur- 
render; and  this  was  fiacilitated  by  the  carelessness  of  the 
commandant,  who,  expecting  no  attack,  had  been  selling  off 
his  stores.  As  under  these  circumstances  the  town  could  not 
long  hold  out,  it  must  be  immediately  relieved  or  victualled. 
Accordingly,  the  Imperial  General  Goetz  rapidly  advanced 
at  the  head  of  12,000  men,  accompanied  by  3000  waggons 
loaded  with  provisions,  which  he  intended  to  tiirow  into  the 
place  But  he  was  attacked  with  such  vigour  by  Duke  Ber- 
nard at  Witteweyer,  that  he  lost  his  whole  force,  except  3000 
men,  together  with  the  entire  transport.  A  similar  fate  at 
Ochsenfeld,  near  Thann,  overtook  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  who, 
^h  5000  or  6000  men,  advanced  to  relieve  the  fortress. 
After  a  third  attempt  of  general  Qoetz  for  the  relief  of  Brey- 
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sach  had  prored  ineffectual,  the  fortress,  reduced  to  the  great- 
est extremity  by  famine,  surrendered,  after  a  blockade  of  four 
months,  on  the  17th  December  1638,  to  its  equally  perse- 
vering and  humane  conqueror. 

The  capture  of  Breysach  opened  a  boundless  £eld  to  the 
ambition  of  the  Duke  of  Weimar,  and  the  romance  of  his 
hopes  was  fast  approaching  to  reality.  Far  from  intend- 
ing to  surrender  his  conquests  to  France,  he  destined  Brey- 
sach for  himself^  and  repealed  this  intention,  by  exacting  alle- 
giance from  the  vanquished,  in  his  own  name,  and  not  in  that 
of  any  other  power.  Intoxicated  by  his  past  success,  and  ex- 
eited  by  the  boldest  hopes,  he  believed  that  he  should  be 
able  to  maintain  his  conquests,  even  against  France  herself. 
At  a  time  when  everything  depended  upon  bravery,  when  even 
personal  si;rengtih  was  of  importance,  when  troops  and  gene- 
rals were  of  more  value  than  territories,  it  was  natural  for  a 
hero  like  Bernard  to  place  confidence  in  his  own  powers,  and, 
at  the  head  of  an  excellent  army,  who  under  his  conunand 
had  proved  invincible,  to  beheve  himself  capable  of  accomplish- 
ing the  boldest  and  largest  designs.  In  order  to  secure  himself 
one  friend  among  the  crowd  of  enemies  whom  he  was  about  to 
provoke,  he  turned  his  eyes  upon  the  Landgravine  Amelia  of 
Hesse,  the  widow  of  the  lately  deceased  Landgrave  William, 
a  princess  whose  talents  were  equal  to  her  courage,  and  who, 
along  with  her  hand,  would  bestow  valuable  conquests,  an  ex- 
tensive principality,  and  a  well  disciplined  army.  By  the 
union  of  the  conquests  of  Hesse,  with  his  own  upon  the  Bhine, 
and  the  junction  of  their  forces,  a  power  of  some  importance, 
and  perhaps  a  third  party,  might  be  forped  in  Germany, 
which  might  decide  the  £ftte  of  the  war.  But  a  premature 
death  put  a  period  to  these  extensive  schemes. 

"  Courage,  Father  Joseph,  Breysach  is  ours !  "  whispered 
Bichelieu  in  the  ear  of  the  Capuchin,  who  had  long  held  him- 
self in  readiness  to  be  despatched  into  that  quarter;  so 
delighted  was  he  with  this  joyful  intelligence.  Already  in 
imagination  he  held  Alsace,  Breisgau,  and  all  the  frontiers  of 
Austria  in  that  quarter,  without  regard  to  his  promise  to  Duke 
Bernard.  But  the  firm  determination  which  the  latter  had 
unequivocally  shown,  to  keep  Breysach  for  himself,  greatly 
embarrassed  tbe  cardinal,  and  no  efforts  were  spared  to  retain 
the  victorious  Bernard  in  the  interests  of  France.     He  was 
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ittvited  to  court,  to  witness  the  honours  hy  which  his  triumph 
w»8  to  be  commemorated ;  but  he  perceived  and  shunned  the 
seductive  snare.  The  cardinal  even  went  so  far  as  to  ofler 
him  the  hand  of  his  niece  in  marriage ;  but  the  proud  German 
prince  declined  the  offer,  and  refused  to  sullj  the  blood  of 
Saxony  by  a  misalliance.  He  was  now  considered  as  a  danger- 
ous enemy,  and  treated  as  such.  His  subsidies  were  with- 
drawn; and  the  Governor  of  Breysach  and  his  principal 
officers  were  bribed,  at  least  upon  the  event  of  the  duke's 
death,  to  take  possession  of  his  conquests,  and  to  secure  his 
troops.  These  intrigues  were  no  secret  to  the  duke,  and  the 
precautions  he  took  in  the  conquered  places,  clearly  bespoke 
the  distrust  of  France.  But  this  nusunderstanding  with  the 
French  court  had  the  most  prejudicial  influence  upon  his 
future  operations.  The  preparations  he  was  obliged  to  make, 
in  order  to  secure  his  conquests  against  an  attack  on  the  side 
of  France,  compelled  him  to  divide  his  militaiy  strength, 
while  the  stoppage  of  his  subsidies  delayed  his  appearance 
in  the  field.  It  had  been  his  intention  to  cross  the  Ehine, 
to  support  the  Swedes,  and  to  act  against  the  Emperor  and 
Bavaria  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  He  had  already  com- 
municated his  plan  of  operations  to  Banner,  who  was  about 
to  carry  the  war  into  the  Austrian  territories,  and  had 
promis«l  to  relieve  him  so,  when  a  sudden  death  cut  short 
his  heroic  career,  in  the  36th  year  of  his  age,  at  Neuburgh 
upon  the  Rhine  (in  July,  1639). 

He  died  of  a  pestilential  disorder,  which,  in  the  course  of 
two  days,  had  carried  off  nearly  400  men  in  his  camp.  The 
black  spots  which  appeared  upon  his  body,  his  own  dying  ex- 
pressions, and  the  advantages  which  France  was  likely  to 
reap  from  his  sudden  decease,  gave  rise  to  a  suspicion  that 
he  had  been  removed  by  poison — a  suspicion  sufficiently 
^fiited  by  the  symptoms  of  his  disorder.  In  him,  the  allies 
lost  their  greatest  general  after  Gustavus  Adolphus,  France 
a  formidable  competitor  for  Alsace,  and  the  Emperor  his 
taiost  dangerous  enemy.  Trained  to  the  duties  of  a  soldier 
and  a  general  in  the  school  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  he  suc- 
cessfully imitated  his  eminent  model,  and  wanted  (mly  a 
longer  hfe  to  equal,  if  not  to  surpass  it.  With  the  bravery  of 
the  soldier,  he  united  the  calm  and  cool  penetration  of  the 
general;   the  persevering  fortitude  of  the  man,  with  the 
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daring  resolution  of  youth ;  with  the  wild  ardour  of  the  war- 
rior, the  sober  dignity  of  the  prince,  the  moderation  of  the 
sage,  and  the  conscientiousness  of  the  man  of  honour.  Dis- 
couraged by  no  misfortune,  he  quickly  rose  again  in  full 
vigour  from  the  severest  defeats ;  no  obstacles  could  check 
his  enterprise,  no  disappointments  conquer  his  indomitable 
perseverance.  His  genius,  perhaps,  soared  after  unattainable 
objects ;  but  the  prudence  of  such  men,  is  to  be  measured 
by  a  different  standard  from  that  of  ordinary  people.  Capable 
of  accomplishing  more,  he  might  venture  to  form  more 
daring  plans.  Bernard  affords,  in  modem  history,  a  splen- 
did example  of  those  days  of  chivalry,  when  personal  great- 
ness had  its  full  weight  and  influence,  when  individual 
bravery  could  conquer  provinces,  and  the  heroic  exploits  of  a 
Oennan  knight  raised  him  even  to  the  Imperial  throne. 

The  best  part  of  the  duke*s  possessions  were  his  army, 
which,  together  with  Alsace,  he  bequeathed  to  his  brother 
William.  Bat  to  this  army,  both  France  and  Sweden  thought 
that  they  had  well-grounded  claims ;  the  latter,  because  it 
had  been  raised  in  name  of  that  crown,  and  had  done  homage 
to  it ;  the  former,  because  it  had  been  supported  by  its  sub- 
sidies. The  Electoral  Prince  of  the  Palatinate  also  nego- 
ciated  for  its  services,  and  attempted,  first  by  his  agents,  and 
latterly  in  his  own  person,  to  win  it  over  to  his  interests,  with 
the  view  of  employing  it  in  the  reconquest  of  his  territories. 
Even  the  Emperor  endeavoured  to  secure  it,  a  circumstance 
the  less  surprising,  when  we  reflect  that  at  this  time  the 
justice  of  the  cause  was  comparatively  unimportant,  and  the 
extent  of  the  recompense  the  main  object  to  which  the  soldier 
looked ;  and  when  bravery,  like  every  other  commodity,  was 
disposed  of  to  the  highest  bidder.  But  France,  richer  and 
more  determined,  outbade  all  competitors:  it  bought  over 
Oeneral  Erlach,  tlie  commander  of  Breysach,  and  Sie  other 
officers,  who  soon  placed  that  fortress,  with  the  whole  army, 
in  their  hands. 

The  young  Palatine,  Prince  Charles  Louis,  who  had  already 
made  an  unsuccessful  campaign  against  the  Emperor,  saw  bis 
hopes  again  deceived.  Although  intending  to  do  France  so 
ill  a  ser^•ice,  as  to  compete  with  her  for  Bernard's  army,  he 
had  the  imprudence  to  travel  through  that  kingdom.  The 
cardinal,  who    dreaded  the  justice  of  the  Palatine's  cause. 
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"waa  glad  to  seize  any  opportunity  to  frustrate  his  views.  H^ 
accordingly  caused  him  to  be  seized  at  Moulin,  in  violation  of 
the  law  of  nations,  and  did  not  set  him  at  liberty,  until  he 
learned  that  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Weimar  had  beeij. 
secured.  France  was  now  in  possession  of  a  numerous  and 
well  disciplined  army  in  Germany,  and  from  this  moment 
began  to  make  open  war  upon  the  Emperor. 

But  it  was  no  longer  against  Ferdinand  II,  that  its  hos- 
tilities were  to  be  conducted;  for  that  prince  had  died  in 
February,  1637,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age.  The  war  which, 
his  ambition  had  kindled,  however,  survived  him.  During 
a  reign  of  eighteen  years  he  had  never  once  laid  aside 
the  aword,  nor  tasted  the  blessings  of  peace  as  long  as  his. 
hand  swayed  the  imperial  sceptre.  Endowed  with  the  quali- 
ties of  a  good  sovereign,  adorned  with  many  of  those  virtues 
which  ensure  the  happiness  of  a  people,  and  by  nature  gentle 
and  humane,  we  see  him,  from  erroneous  ideas  of  the 
monarch's  duty,  become  at  once  the  instrument  and  the  vic- 
tim of  the  evil  passions  of  others ;  his  benevolent  intentions 
frustrated,  and  the  friend  of  justice  converted  into  the  op* 
pressor  of  mankind,  the  enemy  of  peace,  and  the  scourge  of 
his  people.  Amiable  in  domestic  life,  and  respectable  as  & 
sovereign,  but  in  his  policy  ill  advised,  while  he  gained  the 
love  of  his  Homan  Catholic  subjects,  he  incurred  the  execra- 
tion of  the  Protestants.  History  exhibits  many  and  greater 
despots  than  Ferdinand  II.,  yet  he  alone  has  had  the  un- 
fortunate celebrity  of  kindling  a  thirty  year^  war;  but  to 
produce  its  lamentable  consequences,  his  ambition  must 
have  been  seconded  by  a  kindred  spirit  of  the  age,  a  con- 
genial state  of  previous  circumstances,  and  existing  seeds  of 
discords  At  a  less  turbulent  period^  the  spark  would  have, 
found  no  fiiel ;  and  the  peacefulness  of  the  age  would  have= 
choked  the  voice  of  individual  ambition ;  but  now  the  flash, 
fell  upon  a  pile  of  accumulated  combustibles,  and  Europe 
was  in  flames. 

His  son,  Ferdinand  III.,  who,  a  few  months  before  his. 
father's  death,  had  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  King  of  the 
Romans,  inherited  his  throne,  his  principles,  and  the  war 
which  he  had  caused.  But  Ferdinand  III.  had  been  a  closer 
witness  of  the  suflerings  of  the  people^  and  the  devastation 
gi  the  countiy,  and  felt  more  keenly  and  ardQutly  the  neces- 
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sity  of  peace.  Less  infltienced  by  the  Jesuits  and  the 
Spaniards,  and  more  moderate  towards  the  religious  views  of 
others,  he  was  more  likely  than  his  iadier  to  listen  to  the 
voice  of  reason.  He  did  so,  and  ultimately  restored  to. 
Europe  the  blessing  of  peace,  but  not  till  after  a  contest  o£ 
eleven  years  waged  with  sword  and  pen ;  not  till  after  he  had 
experienced  the  impossibility  of  resistance,  and  necessity  had 
laid  upon  him  its  stem  laws. 

Fortune  favoured  him  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign, 
and  his  arms  were  victorious  against  the  Swedes.  The  latter, 
under  the  command  of  the  victorious  Banner,  had,  after  their 
success  at  Wittstock,  taken  up  their  winter  quarters  in  Saxony; 
and  the  campaign  of  1637  opened  with  the  siege  of  Leipzig. 
The  vigorous  resistance  of  the  garrison,  and  the  approach  of 
the  Electoral  and  Imperial  armies,  saved  the  town,  and  Banner, 
to  prevent  his  communication  with  the  Elbe  being  cut  off, 
was  compelled  to  retreat  into  Torgau.  But  the  superior 
number  of  the  Imperialists  drove  him  even  fiom  that  quarter ; 
and,  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  hemmed  in  by  rivers,  and 
suffering  from  famine,  he  had  no  course  open  to  him  but  to 
attempt  a  highly  dangerous  retreat  into  Pomerania,  of  which, 
the  boldness  and  successful  issue  border  upon  romaaace.  The 
whole  army  crossed  the  Oder,  at  a  ford  near  Fursten- 
berg;  and  the  soldiers,  wading  up  to  the  neck  in  water, 
dragged  the  artillery  across,  when  the  horses  refused  to  draw. 
Banner  liad  expected  to  be  joined  by  General  Wiangel,  on 
the  farther  side  of  the  Oder  in  Pomerania ;  and,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  him,  to  be  able  to  make  head  agcunst  the  enemy. 
But  Wrangel  did  not  appear ;  and  in  his  stead,  he  joined  an 
Imperial  army  posted  at  Landsberg,  with  a  view  to  cut  off 
the  retreat  of  the  Swedes.  Banner  now  saw  that  he  had 
fallen  into  a  dangerous  snare,  from  which  escape  appeared 
impossible.  In  his  rear  lay  an  exhausted  country,  the  Im- 
perialists, and  the  Oder  on  his  left ;  the  Oder,  too,  guarded 
by  the  Imperial  General  Bucheim,  offered  no  retreat;  in 
front,  Landsberg,  Custrin,  the  Warta,  and  a  hostile  army ; 
and  on  the  right,  Poland,  in  which,  notwithstanding  the  truce, 
little  confidence  could  be  placed.  In  these  circumstances, 
his  position  seemed  hopeless,  and  the  Imperialists  were  al- 
ready triumphing  in  the  certainty  of  his  fedl.  Banner,  with 
just  indignation,  accused  the  French  as  the  authors  of  Hub 
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misfiartiina.  They  had  neglected  to  make,  according  to  their 
promise,  a  diyersion  upon  the  Rhine ;  and,  by  their  inaction, 
allowed  the  Emperor  to  combine  his  whole  force  upon  the 
Swedes.  *'  When  the  day  comes,"  cried  the  incensed  General 
to  the  French  Commissioner,  who  followed  the  camp,  "  that 
the  Swedes  and  Germans  join  their  arms  against  France,  we 
shall  cross  the  Rhine  with  less  ceremony."  But  reproaches 
were  now  useless ;  what  the  emergency  demanded  was  energy 
and  resolution.  In  the  hope  of  drawing  the  enemy  by  stra*- 
tagem  from  the  Oder,  Banner  pretended  to  march  towards 
Poland,  and  despatdied  the  greater  part  of  his  baggage  in 
this  direction,  with  his  own  wife,  and  those  of  the  other 
officers.  The  Imperialists  immediately  broke  up  their  camp, 
and  hurried  towards  the  Polish  frontier  to  block  up  the 
route;  Bucheim  left  his  station,  and  the  Oder  was  strip- 
ped o£  its  defenders.  On  a  sudden,  and  under  cloud  of 
night.  Banner  turned  towards  that  river,  and  crossed '  it 
about  a  mile  above  Custrin,  with  his  troops,  baggage,  and 
artiUery,  without  bridges  or  vessels,  as  he  had  done  before  at 
Furstenberg.  He  reached  Pomerania  without  loss,  and  pre- 
pared to  share  with  Wrangel  the  defence  of  that  province. 

But  the  Imperialists;  under  the  command  of  Gallas,  en- 
tered that  duchy  at  Ribses,  and  overran  it  by  their  superior 
strengdi.  Usedom  and  Wolgast  were  taken  by  storm^ 
Demmin  capitulated,  and  the  Swedes  were  driven  far  ^ito 
Xiower  Pomerania.  It  was,  too,  more  important  for  them  at 
this  moment  than  ever,  to  maintain  a  footing  in  that  countiy, 
for  Bogislaus  XIY.  had  died  that  year,  and  Sweden  must 
prepare  to  establish  its  title  to  Pomerania.  To  prevent 
the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  from  making  good  the  title 
to  that  duchy,  which  the  treaty  of  Prague  had  given  him, 
Sweden  exerted  her  utmost  energies,  and  supported  its 
generals  to  the  extent  of  her  ability,  both  with  troops  and 
money.  In  other  quarters  of  the  kingdom,  the  eEairs  of 
the  Swedes  began  to  wear  a  more  favourable  aspect,  and 
to  recover  from  the  humiliation  into  which  they  had  been 
thrown  by  the  inaction  of  France,  and  the  desertion  of  their 
allies.  For,  after  their  hasty  retreat  into  Pomerania,  they 
had  lost  one  place  after  another  in  Upper  Saxony;  the 
princes  of  Mecklenburg,  closely  pressed  by  the  troops  of  the 
Emperor,  begsm  to  lean  to  the  side  of  Austria,  and  even 
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George,  Duke  of  Luueuburg,  declared  against  them.  £krei]h> 
breitstein  was  star\'ed  into  a  surrender  by  the  Bavariau 
General  de  Worth,  and  the  Austrians  possessed  themselves 
of  all  the  works  which  had  been  thrown  up  on  the  Bhine. 
France  had  been  the  sufferer  in  the  contest  with  Spain ;  and 
the  event  had  by  no  means  justified  the  pompous  expectations 
which  had  accompanied  the  opening  of  the  campaign.  Every 
place  which  the  Swedes  had  held  in  the  interior  of  Germany 
was  lost ;  and  only  the  principal  towns  in  Pomerania  still 
remained  in  their  hands.  But  a  single  campaign  raised 
them  from  this  state  of  humiliation ;  and  the  yigorous  diver* 
sion,  which  the  victorious  Bernard  had  effected  upon  tlie 
Ehine,  gave  quite  a  new  turn  to  afiGdrs. 

The  misunderstandings  between  France  and  Sweden  were 
now  at  last  adjusted,  and  the  old  treaty  between  these  powecs 
confirmed  at  Hamburg,  with  fresh  advantages  for  Sweden, 
In  Hesse,  the  politic  Landgravine  Amelia  had,  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  States,  assumed  the  government  after  the 
death  of  her  husband,  and  resolutely  maintained  her  rights 
against  the  Emperor  and  the  House  of  Darmstadt.  Mean* 
time,  the  Swedish-Protestant  party,  zealously  attached  to  their 
religion,  only  awaited  a  favourable  opportunity  openly  to  de 
clare  themselves.  By  artful  delays,  and  by  prolonging  the 
negociations  with  the  Emperor,  they  had  succeeded  in  keep- 
ing him  inactive,  till  they  had  concluded  a  secret  compact  wiUi 
France,  and  the  victories  of  Duke  Bernard  had  given  a  fa- 
vourable turn  to  the  affairs  of  the  Protestants.  They  now  at 
once  threw  off  the  mask,  and  renewed  their  former  alliance 
with  the  Swedish  crown.  The  Electoral  Prince  of  the  Pala- 
tinate was  also  stimulated,  by  the  success  of  Bernard,  to  try 
his  fortune  against  the  common  enemy.  Eaising  troops  in 
Holland  with  English  money,  he  formed  a  magazine  at  Mep- 
pen,  and  joined  the  Swedes  in  Westphalia*  His  magazine 
was,  however,  quickly  lost;  his  army  defeated  near  Flotha,  by 
Count  Hatzfeld ;  but  his  attempt  served  to  occupy  for  some 
time  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  and  thereby  fSacilitated  the 
operations  of  the  Swedes  in  other  quarters.  Other  friends 
began  to  appear,  as  fortune  declared  in  their  favour;  and  tihe 
circumstance,  that  the  States  of  Lower  Saxony  embraced  a 
neutrality,  was  of  itself  no  inconsiderable  advantage. 

Under  these  advantages,  and  reinforced  by  14,000  fresh 
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troops  from  Sweden  and  Livonia,  Banner  opened,  with  the 
most  favourable  prospects,  the  campaign  of  1688.  The  Impe- 
rialists who  were  in  possession  of  Upper  Fomerama  and 
Mecklenburg,  either  abandoned  their  positions,  or  deserted 
in  crowds  to  the  Swedes,  to  avoid  the  horrors  of  feunine,  the 
most  formidable  enemy  in  this  exhausted  country.  The  whole 
country  betwixt  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder  was  so  desolated  by 
the  past  marchings  and  quarterings  of  the  troops,  that,  in  order 
to  support  his  army  on  its  march  into  Saxony  and  Bohemia, 
Banner  was  obliged  to  take  a  circuitous  route  from  Lower 
Pomerania  into  Lower  Saxony,  and  then  into  the  Electorate 
of  Saxony  through  the  territory  of  Halberstadt.  The  impa- 
tience  of  the  Lower  Sason  States  to  get  rid  of  such  trouble- 
some  guests,  procured  Mm  so  plentiful  a  supply  of  provisions, 
that  he  was  provided  with  bread  in  Magdeburg  itself,  where 
famine  had  even  overcome  the  natural  antipathy  of  men  to 
human  flesh.  His  approach  spread  consternation  among  the 
Saxons;  but  his  views  were  directed  not  against  this  ex- 
hausted country,  but  against  the  hereditaiy  dominions  of  the 
Emperor.  The  victories  of  Bernard  encouraged  him,  while 
the  prosperity  of  the  Austrian  provinces  excited  his  hopes  of 
booty.  After  defeating  the  Imperial  General  Salis,  at  Elster- 
berg,  totally  routing  the  Saxon  army  at  Chemnitz,  and  tak- 
ing Pima,  he  penetrated  with  irresistible  impetuosity  into 
Bohemia,  crossed  the  Elbe,  threatened  Prague,  took  Bran- 
deis  and  Leutmeritz,  defeated  General  Hof  kirchen  with  ten 
regiments,  and  spread  terror  and  devastation  through  that 
defenceless  kingdom.  Booty  was  his  sole  object,  and  what 
ever  he  could  not  carry  off  he  destroyed.  In  order  to  remove 
more  of  the  com,  the  ears  were  cut  firom  the  stalks,  and  the 
latter  bumt.  Above  a  thousand  castles,  hamlets,  and  villages 
were  laid  in  ashes ;  sometimes  more  than  a  hundred  were 
seen  burning  in  one  night.  From  Bohemia  he  crossed  into 
Silesia,  and  it  was  his  intention  to  carry  his  ravages  even  into 
Moravia  and  Austria.  But  to  prevent  tliis,  Count  Hatzfeld 
was  summoned  from  Westphalia,  and  Piccolomini  from  the 
Netherlands,  to  hasten  with  all  speed  to  this  quarter.  The 
Archduke  Leopold,  brother  to  the  Emperor,  assumed  the 
command,  in  order  to  repair  the  errors  of  his  predecessor 
Gallas,  and  to  raise  the  army  from  the  low  ebb  to  which  it 
had  Men. 
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The  result  justified  the  change,  and  the  campaign  of  1640 
appeared  to  take  a  most  unfortunate  turn  for  the  Swedes. 
They  "were  successively  driyen  out  of  all  their  posts  in  Bohe- 
mia, and  anxious  only  to  secure  their  plunder,  they  precipi- 
tately crossed  the  heights  of/  Meissen.  But  being  followed 
into  Saxony  by  the  pursuing  enemy,  and  defeated  at  Plai%&n» 
they  were  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Thuringia.  Made  maateis 
of  the  Md  in  a  single  summer,  they  were  as  rapidly  dis- 
possessed; but  only  to  acquire  it  a  second  time,  and  to 
hurry  from  one  exlareme  to  another.  The  army  of  Baxmer, 
w^dcened  and  on  the  brink  of  destruction  in  its  camp  at 
Erfurt,  suddenly  recovered  itself.  The  Duke  of  Lun^ubnig 
abandoned  the  treaty  of  Prague,  and  joined  Banner  with 
the  very  troops  which,  the  year  before,  had  fought  against 
him.  Hesse  Gassel  sent  r^nforcements,  and  the  Diidke  of 
Longueville  came  to  his  support  with  the  army  of  the 
late  Duke  Bernard.  Once  more  niunerically  superior  to 
the  Imperialists,  Banner  offered  them  battle  near  Saalleld; 
but  their  leader,  Piccolomini,  prudently  declined  an  engage- 
ment, and  had  dM)sen  too  strong  a  position  to  be  forced. 
When  the  Bavarians  at  length  separated  &om  the  Imperial- 
ists, and  marched  towards  Franconia,  Banner  attempted  an 
attack  upon  this  divided  corps,  but  the  attempt  was  frustrated 
by  the  skill  of  the  Bavarian  General  Von  Mercy,  and  the  near 
approach  of  the  main  body  of  the  Imperialists.  Both  armies 
now  moved  into  the  exhausted  territory  of  Hesse,  where  they 
formed  intrenched  camps  near  each  other,  till  at  last  famine 
and  the  severity  of  the  winter  compelled  them  both  to  retire. 
Piccolomini  chose  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Weser  for  his  win- 
ter quarteiB ;  but  being  outflanked  by  Banner,  he  was  obliged 
to  give  way  to  the  Swedes,  and  to  impose  on  the  Pranoonian 
sees  the  burden  of  maintaining  his  army. 

At  this  period,  a  diet  was  held  in  Eatisbon,  where  the  oomr 
plaints  of  the  States  were  to  be  heard,  measures  taken  for  so- 
curing  the  repose  of  the  Empire,  and  the  question  of  peace 
or  war  finally  settled.  The  presence  of  the  Emperor,  tho 
majority  of  the  Roman  CathoHc  voices  in  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege, the  great  number  of  bishops,  and  the  withdrawal  of  se- 
veral of  the  Protestant  votes,  gave  the  Emperor  a  complete 
command  of  the  deliberations  of  the  assembly,  and  rendered 
this  diet  any  thing  but  a  fair  representative  of  the  ppiniona  of 
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ihe  German  Empire.  The  Pit)testants,  mik  reason,  eamir 
dered  it  as  a  mere  combination  of  Austria  snd  its  cr«tati3i<ee; 
against  their  party ;  and  it  seemed  to  them  a  laudable  e0brt 
to  interrupt  its  deliberations,  and  to  dissolve  the  diet  itself* 

Banner  undertook  this  bold  enterprise.  His  military  repur 
tation  had  suffered  by  his  lost  retreat  from  Bohemia,  and  it 
stood  in  need  of  some  great  exploit  to  restore  it»  former 
lustre.  Without  communicating  his  designs  to  any  one,  in 
the  depth  of  the  winter  of  1641,  as  soon  as  the  roads  and 
rivers  were  frozen,  he  broke  up  from  his  quarters  in  Lunen- 
burg. Accompanied  by  Marslud  Guebriant,  who  commanded 
the  armies  of  France  and  Weimar,  he  took  the  route  towards 
the  Danube,  through  Thuringia  and  Yogtland,  and  appeared 
before  Ratisbon,  ere  the  Diet  could  be  apprised  of  his  ap- 
proach. The  consternation  of  the  assembly  was  indescribable; 
and,  in  the  first  alarm,  the  deputies  prepared  for  fli^t.  The 
Emperor  alone  declared  that  he  would  not  leave  the  town, 
and  encouraged  the  rest  by  his  example.  Unfortunately  for 
the  Swedes,  a  thaw  came  on,  which  broke  up  the  iee  upon 
the  Danube,  so  that  it  was  no  longer  passable  on  foot,  while  no 
boats  could  cross  it,  on  account  of  the  quantities  of  ice  which 
were  swept  down  by  the  current.  In  order  to  perform  sonw- 
thing,  and  to  humble  the  pride  of  the  Emperor,  Banner  dis- 
courteously fired  500  cannon  shots  into  the  town,  which, 
however,  did  little  mischief.  Baffled  in  his  designs,  he  re- 
solved to  penetrate  farther  into  Bohemia,  and  the  defenc^ess 
province  of  Moravia,  where  a  rich  booty  and  comfortable 
quarters  awaited  his  troops.  Guebriant,  however,  began  to 
fear  that  the  purpose  of  the  Swedes  was  to  draw  the  army  of 
Bernard  away  from  the  Rhine,  and  to  cut  off  its  communioa- 
tion  with  France,  till  it  should  be  either  entirely  won  over, 
or  incapacitated  from  acting  independently.  He  therefore 
separated  from  Banner  to  return  to  the  Maine ;  and  the 
latter  was  exposed  to  the  whole  force  of  the  Imperialists, 
which  had  been  secretly  drawn  together  between  Ratisbon  and 
Ingoldstadt,  and  was  on  its  march  against  him.  It  was  now 
time  to  thiuk  of  a  rapid  retreat,  which,  having  to  be  effected 
in  the  face  of  an  army  superior  in  cavalry,  and  betwixt  woods 
and  rivers,  through  a  country  entirely  hostile,  appeared  almost 
impracticable.  He  hastily  retired  towards  the  Forest,  in- 
tending to  penetrate  through  Bohemia  into  Saxony ;  but  he 
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^was  obliged  to  sacrifice  three  regiments  at  Neuburg.  These, 
with  a  truly  Spartan  courage,  defended  themselres  for  four 
days  behind  an  old  wall,  and  gained  time  for  ^Banner  to 
escape.  He  retreated  by  Egra  to  Annaberg;  Piccolomini 
took  a  shorter  route  in  pursuit,  by  Schlakenwald ;  and  Banner 
succeeded,  only  by  a  single  half  hour,  in  clearii^  the  Pass  of 
Prisnitz,  and  saving  his  whole  army  from  the  Imperialists. 
At  Zwickau  he  was  again  joined  by  Guebriant ;  and  both 
generals  directed  their  march  towards  Halberstadt,  after  iu 
vain  attempting  to  defend  the  Saal,  and  to  prevent  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Imperialists. 

Banner,  at  length,  terminated  his  career  at  Halberstadt,  in 
May  1641,  a  victim  to  vexation  and  disappointment.  He  sus- 
tained with  great  renown,  though  with  varying  success,  the 
reputation  of  the  Swedish  arms  in  Germany,  and  by  a  train 
of  victories,  showed  himself  worthy  of  his  great  master 
in  the  art  of  war.  He  was  fertile  in  expedients,  which  he 
planned  with  secrecy,  and  executed  with  boldness ;  cautious 
in  the  midst  of  dangers,  greater  in  adversity  than  in  pro- 
sperity, and  never  more  formidable,  than  when  upon  the  brink 
of  destruction.  But  the  virtues  of  the  hero  were  united  with 
all  the  failings  and  vices  which  a  military  life  creates,  or  at 
least  fosters.  As  imperious  in  private  life  as  he  was  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  rude  as  his  profession,  and  proud  as  a  con- 
queror; he  oppressed  the  German  princes  no  less  by  his 
haughtiness,  than  their  country  by  his  contributions.  He 
consoled  himself  for  the  toils  of  war  in  voluptuousness  and 
the  pleasures  of  the  table,  in  which  he  indulged  to  excess, 
and  was  thus  brought  to  an  early  grave.  But  though  as  much 
addicted  to  pleasure  as  Alexander  or  Mahomet  ^e  Second, 
he  hurried  from  the  arms  of  luxury  into  the  hardest  fatigues, 
and  placed  himself  in  all  his  vigour  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  at  the  very  moment  his  soldiers  were  murmuring  at  his 
luxurious  excesses.  Nearly  80,000  men  fell  in  the  numerous 
battles  which  he  fought,  and  about  600  hostile  standards  and 
colours,  which  he  sent  to  Stockholm,  were  the  trophies  of  his 
victories.  The  want  of  this  great  general  was  soon  severely 
Jblt  by  the  Swedes,  who  feared,  with  justice, .that  the  loss 
would  not  readily  be  replaced.  The  spirit  of  rebellion  and 
insubordination,  which  had  been  overawed  by  the  imperious 
demeanour  of  this  dreaded  commander,  awoke  upon  his  death. 
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The  officers,  with  an  alarming  unanimity,  demanded  pay- 
ment of  their  arrears ;  and  none  of  the  four  generals  who 
shared  the  command,  possessed  influence  enough  to  satisfy 
Utese  demands,  or  to  silence  the  malcontents.  All  dis- 
cipline was  at  an  end,  increasing  want,  and  the  imperial 
citations  were  daily  diminishing  the  number  of  the  army;  the 
troops  of  France  and  Weimar  showed  little  zeal ;  those  of 
Lunenburg  forsook  the  Swedish  colours,  as  the  Princes  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick,  after  the  death  of  Duke  George,  had 
formed  a  separate  treaty  with  the  Emperor ;  and  at  last  even 
those  of  Hesse  quitted  them,  to  seek  better  quarters  in  West 
phalia.  The  enemy  profited  by  these  calamitous  divisions . 
and  although  defeated  with  loss  in  two  pitched  battles,  suc- 
ceeded in  making  considerable  progress  in  Lower  Saxony. 

At  length  appeared  the  new  Swedish  generalissimo,  with 
fresh  troops  and  money.  This  was  Bernard  Torstensohn,  a 
pupil  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  his  most  successful  imitator, 
who  had  been  his  page  during  the  Polish  war.  Though  a 
martyr  to  the  gout,  and  confined  to  a  Utter,  he  surpassed  all 
his  opponents  in  activity;  and  his  enterprises  had  wings,  while 
his  body  was  held  by  the  most  frightful  of  fetters.  Under  him, 
the  scene  of  war  was  changed,  and  new  maxims  adopted, 
which  necessity  dictated,  and  the  issue  justified.  All  the 
countries  in  which  the  contest  had  hitherto  raged  were  ex- 
hausted ;  while  the  House  of  Austria,  safe  in  its  more  distant 
territories,  felt  not  the  miseries  -of  the  war  under  which  the 
rest  of  Germany  groaned.  Torstensohn  first  furnished  them 
'with  this  bitter  experience,  glutted  his  Swedes  on  the  fertile 
produce  of  Austria,  and  carried  the  torch  of  war  to  the  very 
footsteps  of  the  imperial  throne. 

In  SUesia,  the  enemy  had  gained  considerable  advantages 
over  the  Swedish  general  Stalhantsch,  and  driven  him  as  £ur 
as  Neumark.  Torstensohn,  who  had  joined  the  main  body  of 
the  Swedes  in  Lunenburg,  summoned  him  to  unite  with  his 
force,  and  in  the  year  1642  hastily  marched  into  Silesia  through 
Brandenburg,  which,  under  its  great  Elector,  had  begun  to 
maintain  an  armed  neutrality.  Glogau  was  carried,  sword 
in  hand,  without  a  breach,  or  formal  approaches ;  the  Duke 
Francis  Albert  of  Lauenburg  defeated  and  killed  at  Schweid- 
nitz ;  and  Schweidnitz  itself,  with  almost  all  the  towns  on  that 
side  of  the  Oder,  taken.   He  now  penetrated  with  irresistible 
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violence  into  the  interior  of  Moravia,  where  no  eaemj  of 
Aaetria  had  hitherto  appeared,  took  Olmutz,  and  threw  Yietina 
itself  into  consternation. 

But,  in  tl^  mean  time,  Piccolomini  and  the  Archduke  Ijed- 
pold  had  collected  a  superior  force,  which  speedily  drove  the 
Swedish  conquerors  from  Moravia,  and  after  a  fruitless  at- 
tempt upon  Brieg,  from  Silesia.  Reinforced  by  Wrangel,  the 
Swedes  again  attempted  to  make  head  against  the  enemy,  and 
relieved  G-rossglogau ;  but  could  neither  bring  the  Imperialists 
to  an  engagement,  nor  carry  into  effect  their  own  views  ttpoca 
Bohemia.  Overrunning  Lusatia,  they  took  Zittau,  in  presenoe 
of  ihe  enemy,  and  after  a  short  stay  in  that  country,  directed 
their  march  towards  the  Elbe,  which  they  passed  at  Toigau* 
Torstensahn  now  threatened  Leipsio  with  a  nege,  and  hc|»ed 
to  raise  a  large  supply  of-*  provisions  and  contributions  from 
that  prosperous  town,  which  for  ten  years  had  been  unvisitod 
with  the  scourge  of  war. 

The  Imperialists,  under  Leopold  and  Piccolomini,  immedi- 
ately hastened  by  Dresden  to  its  relief,  and  Torstensohn,  to 
avoid  being  inclosed  between  this  army  and  the  town,  boldly 
advanced  to  meet  them  in  order  of  battle.  By  a  strange  coin- 
cidence, the  two  armies  met  upon  the  very  spot  which,  eleven, 
years  before,  Gustavus  Adolphus  had  rendered  rema]^;able  by 
a  decisive  victory ;  and  the  heroism  of  their  predecessors,  now- 
kindled  in  the  Swedes  a  noble  emulation  on  this  consecrated 
ground.  The  Swedish  generals,  Stahlhaiitsch  and  Wellen- 
berg,  led  their  divisions  with  sudi  impetuosity  upon  the  loft 
wing  of  the  Imperialists,  before  it  was  completely  formed, 
that  the  whole  cavalry  liiat  covered  it  were  dispersed  and 
rendered  unserviceable.  But  the  left  of  the  Swedes  wes 
threatened  with  a  similar  fate,  when  the  victorious  right  ad- 
vinced  to  its  assistance,  took  the  enemy  in  flank  and  rear, 
and  divided  the  Austrian  line.  The  infantry  on  both  sides 
stood  firm  as  a  wall,  and  when  their  ammEunition  was  exhausted, 
maintained  the  combat  with  the  butt-ends  of  their  muskets, 
till  at  last  the  Imperialists,  completely  surrounded,  dTter  « 
contest  of  three  hours,  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  field. 
The  generals  on  both  sides  had  more  than  once  to  rally  their 
flying  troops ;  and  tibe  Archduke  Leopold,  with  his  regiment, 
was  the  first  in  the  attack  and  last  in  flight.  But  tibis  bloody 
victory  cost  the  Swedes  more  than  3000  men,  and  two  of  then: 
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b6gt  geiiemls,  Schl&ngen  and  lilieniioeck.  More  tha&  5000  of 
the  Impemlists  were  left  upon  the  field,  and  nearly  as  loanj 
taken  prisoners.  Their  whole  artUleiy,  consisting  of  40 
ifield-^ieees,  ihe  silver  plate  and  portfolio  of  the  archduke, 
with  the  whole  baggage  of  the  army,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
tliB  victors.  Torstensohn»  too  greadj  disabled  by  his  victory 
t»  pnrsue  the  enemy,  moved  upon  Leipzig.  The  defeated 
amy  retired  into  Bohemia,  where  its  shattered  regiments  re- 
assembled. The  Archduke  Leopold  could  not  recover  from 
the  vexation  caused  by  this  defeat;  and  the  regiment  of 
cavalry  which,  by  its  premature  flight,  had  occasioned  the 
disaster,  experienced  ^e  effects  of  his  indignation.  At 
Baeonitz  in  Bohemia,  iu  presence  of  the  whole  army,  he 
publicly  declared  it  iofiamoua,  deprived  it  of  its  horses, 
arras,  and  ensigns,  cnrdered  its  standards  to  be  torn,  con- 
4lemned  to  death  several  of  the  officers,  and  decimated  the 
privates. 

The  (surrender  of  Leipzig,  three  weeks  after  the  battle,  was 
its  brilliant  result.  The  city  was  obliged  to  clothe  the  Swed- 
idi  troops  anew,  and  to  purchase  an  exemption  from  plunder, 
by  a  contribution  of  300,000  rix-dollars,  to  which  all  the 
foreign  merchants,  who  had  warehouses  in  the  city,  were  to 
fkmish  their  quota.  Li  the  middle  of  winter,  Torstensolm  ad- 
vanced against  Freyberg,  and  for  several  weeks  defied  the  in- 
dlemency  of  the  season,  hoping  by  his  perseverance  to  weary 
ovt  the  obstinacy  of  the  besieged.  But  he  found  that  he 
was  metely  sacrificing  the  lives  of  his  soldiers;  and  at 
last,  the  approach  of  the  imperial  general,  Piccolomini,  com- 
peUed  him,  with  his  weakened  army,  to  retire.  He  con- 
sidered it,  however,  as  equivalwit  to  a  victory,  to  have 
disturbed  the  repose  of  the  enemy  in  their  winter  quarters, 
who,  by  the  severity  of  the  weather,  sustained  a  loss  of 
8000  horses.  He  now  made  a  movement  towards  the  Oder, 
9B  if  with  the  view  of  reinforcing  himself  with  the  gam* 
sons  of  Pomerania  and  Silesia;  but,  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning,  he  again  appeared  upon  the  Bohemian  frontier, 
penetrated  through  that  kingdom,  and  relieved  Olmutz  in 
If  oravia,  which  was  hard  pressed  by  the  Imperialists.  His 
oamp  at  Doditschau,  two  miles  &om  Olmutz,  commanded  the 
whole  of  Moravia,  on  which  he  lovied  heavy  contributions, 
and  carried  his  ravages  almost  to  the  gates  of  Vienna.  In 
vain  did  the  Emperor  attempt  to  arm  the  Hungarian  nobility 
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in  defence  of  tliis  province ;  they  appealed  to  their  privileges, 
and  refused  to  serve  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  coimtxy. 
Thus,  the  time  that  should  have  been  spent  in  active  resist* 
ance,  was  lost  in  fruitless  negociation,  and  the  entire  provBic0 
was  abandoned  to  the  ravages  of  the  Swedes. 

While  Torstensohn,  by  his  marches  and  his  victories,  as- 
tonished friend  and  foe,  the  armies  of  the  allies  had  not  been 
inactive  in  other  parts  of  the  empire.  The  troops  of  Hesse, 
under  Count  Eberstein,  and  those  of  Weimar,  under  Mares** 
chal  de  Guebriant,  had  fallen  into  the  Electorate  of  Cologne, 
in  order  to  take  up  their  winter  quarters  there.  To  get  rid 
of  these  troublesome  guests,  the  Elector  called  to  his  assist^ 
ance  the  imperial  general  Hatsfeldt,  and  assembled  his  own 
troops  under  General  Lamboy.  The  latter  was  attacked  by 
the  allies  in  January,  1642,  and  in  a  decisive  action  near 
Kempen,  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  about  2000  men  killed, 
and  about  twice  as  many  prisoners.  This  important  victory 
opened  to  them  the  whole  Electorate  and  neighbouring  terri- 
tories, so  that  the  allies  were  not  only  enabled  to  maintain 
their  winter  quarters  there,  but  drew  from  the  country  large 
supplies  of  men  and  horses. 

Guebriant  left  the  Hessians  to  defend  their  conquests  on 
the  Lower  Ehine  against  Hatzfeldt,  and  advanced  towards 
Thuringia,  as  if  to  second  the  operations  of  Torstensohn  in 
Saxony.  But  instead  of  joining  the  Swedes,  he  soon  hurried 
back  to  the  Khine  and  the  Maine,  from  which  he  seemed  to 
think  he  had  removed  farther  than  was  expedient.  Bat  being 
anticipated  in  the  Landgraviate  of  Baden,  by  the  Bavarians 
under  Mercy  and  John  de  Worth,  he  was  obliged  to  wander 
about  for  several  weeks,  exposed,  without  shelter,  to  the  in* 
clemency  of  the  winter,  and  generally  encamping  upon  the 
snow,  till  he  found  a  miserable  refuge  in  Breisgau.  He  at 
last  took  the  field ;  and,  in  the  next  summer,  by  keeping  the 
Bavarian  army  employed  in  Suabia,  prevented  it  from  reliev- 
ing Thionville,  which  was  besieged  by  Conde.  But  the  supe- 
riority of  the  enemy  soon  drove  him  back  to  Alsace,  where 
he  awaited  a  reinforcement. 

The  death  of  Cardinal  Eichelieu  took  place  in  November, 
1642,  and  the  subsequent  change  in  the  throne  and  in  the 
ministry,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Louis  XIII.,  had  for 
some  time  withdrawn  the  attention  of  France  from  the  Ger- 
man war,  and  was  the  cause  of  the  inaction  of  its  tix)ops  in  the 
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fidd.  But  Mazarine,  the*  inheritor,  not  only  of  Richelieu's 
power,  but  also  of  his  principles  and  his  projects,  followed  out 
with  renewed  zeal  the  plans  of  his  predecessor,  though  the 
French  subject  was  destined  to  pay  dearly  enough  for  flie  po- 
liticsd  greatness  of  his  country.  The  main  strength  of  its 
armies,  which  Richelieu  had  employed  against  the  Spaniards, 
was  by  Mazarine  directed  against  the  Emperor;  and  the  an- 
xiety with  which  he  carried  on  the  war  in  Germany,  proved 
the  sincerity  of  his  opinion,  that  the  German  army  was  the 
light  arm  of  his  king,  and  a  wall  of  safety  around  France. 
Immediately  upon  the  surrender  of  Thionville,  he  sent  a  con- 
siderable reinforcement  to  Field-Marshal  Guebriant  in  Alsace; 
and  to  encourage  the  troops  to  bear  the  fatigues  of  the  Ger- 
man war,  the  celebrated  victor  of  Rocroi,  the  Duke  of  En- 
guien,  afterwards  Prince  of  Conde,  was  placed  at  their  head. 
Guebriant  now  felt  himself  strong  enough  to  appear  again  in 
Geimany  with  repute.  He  hastened  across  the  Rhine  with 
the  view  of  procuring  better  winter  quarters  in  Suabia,  and 
actually  made  himself  master  of  Rothweil,  where  a  Bavarian 
magazine  fell  into  his  hands.  But  the  place  was  too  dearly 
purchased  for  its  worth,  and  was  again  lost  even  more  speedily 
than  it  had  been  taken.  Guebriant  received  a  wound  in  the 
arm,  which  the  surgeon's  unskilfulness  rendered  mortal,  and 
the  extent  of  his  loss  was  felt  on  the  very  day  of  his  death. 

The  French  army,  sensibly  weakened  by  an  expedition  un 
dertalcen  at  so  severe  a  season  of  the  year,  had,  after  the  tak- 
ing of  Rothweil,  withdrawn  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Dutt- 
lingen,  where  it  lay  in  complete  security,  without  expectation 
of  a  hostile  attack.  In  the  mean  time,  the  enemy  collected  a 
considerable  force,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  French  from  es- 
tablishing themselves  beyond  the  Rhine,  and  posted  it  so  near 
to  Bavaria  as  to  protect  that  quarter  from  their  ravages.  The 
Imperialists,  under  Hatzfeldt,  had  formed  a  junction  with  the 
Bavarians  under  Mercy;  and  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  who, 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  war,  was  generally  found  every- 
where except  in  his  own  duchy,  joined  their  united  forces.  It 
was  resolved  to  force  the  quarters  of  the  French  in  Duttlingen, 
and  the  neighbouring  villages,  by  surprise ;  a  favourite  mode  of 
proceeding  in  this  war,  and  which,  being  commonly  accompanied 
by  confusion,  occasioned  more  bloodshed  than  a  regular  battle. 
On  the  present  occasion,  there  was  the  more  to  justify  it, 
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80  ike  French  soldiers,  unaccustomed  to  sik^i  enterpiues, 
conceived  themselves  protected  by  the  severity  of  the  winter 
against  any  surprise.  John  de  Werth,  a  master  in  this  spe" 
cies  of  wfu^are,  which  he  had  often  put  in  praoiiee  against 
Gustavus  Horn,  conducted  the  enteipnse,  and  racoeedied, 
contraiy  to  aU  expectation. 

The  attack  was  made  on  a  side  where  it  was  least  looked 
for,  on  account  of  the  woods  and  narrow  passes,  and  a  heavy 
snow  storm  which  fell  upon  the  same  day,  (the  d4th  Novem- 
ber, 1^3,)  concealed  the  approach  of  the  vanguard  till  it 
halted  before  Duttlingen.  The  whole  of  the  artillery  withoitt 
the  place,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring  Castle  of  Hwj^ierg, 
were  taken  without  resistance,  Duttlingen  itself  was  gradnally 
sorrounded  by  the  enemy,  and  all  connexion  with  the  other 
quarters  in  the  adjacent  villages  silently  and  suddenly  eut  off. 
The  French  were  vanquished  without  filing  a  wmnoin.  The 
cavalry  owed  their  escape  to  the  swiftoess  of  their  horses,  and 
the  few  minutos  in  advance,  which  they  had  gained  upon  their 
pursuers.  The  infantry  were  cut  to  peces,  or  voluntarily 
laid  down  their  arms.  About  2,000  men  were  killed,  and 
7,000,  with  25  staff-officers  and  90  captains,  taken  prisoners. 
This  was,  perhaps,  the  only  battle,  in  the  whole  course  of  th& 
war,  which  produced  nearly  the  same  effect  upon  the  party  which 
gained,  a^  that  which  lost ; — ^both  these  parties  were  Gez^ 
mans ;  the  French  disgraced  themselves.  The  memory  of  this 
unfortunate  day,  which  was  renewed  100  years  after  at  Eos* 
bach,  was  indeed  erased  by  the  subsequent  heroism  of  a 
Turenne  and  Conde ;  but  the  Germans  may  be  pardoned,  if 
they  indemnified  themselves  for  the  miseries  whidi  the  policy 
of  France  had  heaped  upon  them,  by  these  severe  refleetions 
upon  her  intrepidity. 

Meantime,  this  defeat  of  the  French  was  calculated  to 
prove  highly  disastrous  to  Sweden,  as  the  whole  power  of 
the  Emperor  might  now  act  against  them,  while  the  num^ 
ber  of  their  enemies  was  increased  by  a  formidable  acces- 
sion. Torstensohn  had,  in  September,  1643,  suddenly  left 
Momvia,  and  moved  into  Silesia.  The  cause  of  this  step  was 
a  secret,  and  the  frequent  changes  which  took  place  in  the 
direction  of  his  march,  contributed  to  increase  this  pei^lexity. 
From  Silesia,  after  numberless  circuits,  he  advanced  towards 
the  Elbe,  while  the  Imperialists  followed  him  into  Lusatia. 
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QSmnmig  a  bridge  acrofis  the  Elbe  at  Torgau,  he  gave  out 
that  he  intended  to  penetrate  through  Meissen  into  the 
Upper  Palatinate  in  Bavaria ;  at  Barby  he  also  made  a  move- 
ment, as  if  to  pass  that  river,  but  continued  to  move  down  the 
EUw  as  far  as  Havelbui^,  where  he  astonished  his  troops  by 
infonmng  them  that  he  was  leading  them  against  the  Danes 
in  Holstein. 

The  partiality  which  Christian  IV.  had  displayed  against 
the  Swedes  in  his  office  of  mediator,  the  jealousy  whidh  led 
faim  to  do  all  in  hk  power  to  hinder  the  progress  of  their 
anns,  the  restnunts  wluch  he  laid  upon  their  navigation  of  the 
Sound,  and  the  burdens  which  he  imposed  upon  their  com- 
merce, had  hmg  roused  the  indignation  of  Sweden ;  and,  at 
last,  when  these  ^vances  incr^used  daily,  had  determined 
t^  Begency  to  measures  of  retaliation.  Dangerous  as  it 
seemed,  to  involve  Ihe  nation  in  a  new  war,  when,  even  amidst 
its  conquests,  it  was  almost  exhausted  by  the  old,  the  de- 
sixB  of  xevenge,  and  the  deep-rooted  hatred  which  subsisted 
between  Danes  and  Swedes,  prevailed  over  all  other  consider- 
ations; and  even  the  embarrassment  in  which  hostilities 
with  Gennany  had  plunged  it,  only  served  as  an  additional 
motive  to  try  its  fortune  against  Denmark. 

Matters  were,  in  fact,  armed  at  last  to  that  extremity,  that 
the  war  was  prosecuted  merely  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
§ooA  and  employment  to  the  troops ;  that  good  winter  quarters 
£>rmed  the  dbief  subject  of  oontention ;  and  that  success,  in 
tiais  point,  was  more  valued  than  a  decisive  victory.  But  now 
the  provinces  of  Germany  were  almost  all  exhausted  and  laid 
waste.  They  were  wholly  destitute  of  provisions,  horses,  and 
men,  which  in  Holstein  were  to  be  found  in  profusion.  If  by 
ibis  movement,  Torstensohn  should  succeed  merely  in  recruit- 
ing his  army,  providing  subsistence  for  his  homes  and  soldiers, 
and  remounting  his  cavalry,  all  the  danger  and  difficulty 
would  be  wdl  repaid.  Besides,  it  was  highly  important,  on 
tlie  eve  of  negotiations  for  peace,  to  diminish  the  ii\juriou8 
influence  which  Denmark  might  exercise  upon  these  delibera- 
tions, to  delay  the  treaty  itself,  which  threatened  to  be  preju- 
dicial to  the  Swedish  ihterests,  by  sowing  confusion  among 
the  partiMS  interested,  and  with  a  view  to  the  amount  of  in- 
demnification, to  increase  the  number  of  her  conquests,  in 
ortier  to  be  the  more  sure  of  securing  those  which  alone  aha 
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was  anxious  to  retain.  Moreover,  the  present  state  of  Den" 
mark  justified  even  greater  hopes,  if  only  the  attempt  were 
executed  with  rapidity  and  silence.  The  secret  was  in  &ct 
so  well  kept  in  Stockholm,  that  the  Damsh  minister  had  not 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  it ;  and  neither  France  nor  Holland 
were  let  into  the  scheme.  Actual  hostilities  commenced  with 
the  declaration  of  war ;  and  Torstensohn  was  in  Holstein,  be- 
fore even  an  attack  was  expected.  The  Swedish  troops,  meet- 
ing with  no  resistance,  quickly  overran  this  duchy,  and  made 
themselves  masters  of  all  its  strong  places,  except  Rensburg 
and  Gluckstadt.  Another  army  penetrated  into  Schonen, 
which  made  as  little  opposition  ;  and  nothing  but  the  severity 
of  the  season  prevented  the  enemy  from  passing  the  Lesser 
Baltic,  and  carrying  the  war  into  Funen  and  Zealand.  The 
Danish  fleet  was  unsuccessful  at  Femem ;  and  Christian  him- 
self, who  was  on  board,  lost  his  right  eye  by  a  splinter.  Cut 
off  from  all  communication  with  the  distant  force  of  the  Em- 
peror, his  ally,  this  king  was  on  tlie  point  of  seeing  his  whole 
kingdom  overrun  by  the  Swedes ;  and  all  things  threatened 
the  speedy  fuMlment  of  the  old  prophecy  of  the  famous  Tycho 
Brahe,  that  in  the  year  1644,  Christian  IV.  should  wander  in 
the  greatest  misery  from  his  dominions. 

But  the  Emperor  could  not  look  on  with  indifference,  while 
Denmark  was  sacrificed  to  Sweden,  and  the  latter  strength- 
ened by  so  great  an  acquisition.  Notwithstanding  great  diffi- 
culties lay  in  the  way  of  so  long  a  march  through  desolated 
provinces,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  despatch  an  army  into  Hol- 
stein under  Count  Gallas,  who,  after  Piccolomini's  retirement, 
had  resumed  the  supreme  command  of  the  troops.  Gallas 
accordingly  appeared  in  the  duchy,  took  Keil,  and  hoped,  by 
forming  a  junction  with  the  Danes,  to  be  able  to  shut  up  the 
Swedish  army  in  Jutland.  Meantime,  the  Hessians,  and  the 
Swedish  General  Koenigsmark,  were  kept  in  check  by  Hatz- 
feldt,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Bremen,  the  son  of  Christian  IV. ; 
and  afterwards  the  Swedes  drawn  into  Saxony  by  an  attack 
upon  Meissen.  But  Torstensohn,  with  his  augmented  army, 
penetrated  through  the  imoccupied  pass  betwixt  Sohleswig 
and  Stapelholm,  met  Gallas,  and  drove  ham  aloi^  the  whole 
course  of  the  Elbe,  as  far  as  Bemburg,  where  the  Imperialists 
took  up  an  entrenched  position.  Torstensohn  passed  the 
Saal,  and  by  posting  himself  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  cut 
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off  their  communication  with  Saxony  and  Bohemia.  Scarcity 
and  famine  began  now  to  destroy  them  in  great  numbers,  and 
forced  them  to  retreat  to  Magdeburg,  where,  however,  they 
•were  not  much  better  off.  The  cavalry,  which  endeavoured  to 
escape  into  Silesia,  was  overtaken  and  routed  by  Torstensohn, 
Bear  Juterbock ;  the  rest  of  the  army,  after  a  vain  attempt  to 
£ght  its  way  through  the  Swedish  lines,  was  almost  wholly 
destroyed  near  Magdeburg.  From  this  expedition,  Gallas 
brought  back  only  a  few  thousand  men  of  all  his  formidable 
force,  and  tho  reputation  of  being  a  consummate  master  in 
the  art  of  ruining  an  army.  The  King  of  Denmark,  after  this 
unsuccessful  effort  to  relieve  him,  sued  for  peace,  which  he 
obtained  at  Bremsebor  in  the  year  1645,  under  very  unfavour- 
able conditions. 

Torstensohn  rapidly  followed  up  his  victory;  and  while 
Axel  Lilienstem,  one  of  the  generals  who  commanded  under 
him,  overawed  Saxony,  and  Koenigsmark  subdued  the  whole 
of  Bremen,  he  himself  penetrated  into  Bohemia  with  16,000 
men  and  80  pieces  of  artillery,  and  endeavoured  a  second 
time  to  remove  the  seat  of  war  into  the  hereditary  dominions 
of  Austria.  Ferdinand,  upon  this  intelligence,  hastened  in 
person  to  Prague,  in  order  to  animate  the  courage  of  the 
people  by  his  presence ;  and  as  a  skilful  general  was  much 
required,  and  so  little  unanimity  prevailed  among  the  nu- 
merous leaders,  he  hoped  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  war  to  be  able  to  give  more  energy  and  activity.  In  obe- 
dience to  his  orders,  Hatzfeldt  assembled  the  whole  Austrian 
and  Bavarian  force,  and  contrary  to  his  own  inclination  and 
advice,  formed  the  Emperor's  last  army,  and  the  last  bulwark 
of  his  states,  in  order  of  battle,  to  meet  the  enemy,  who  were 
approaching,  at  Jankowitz,  on  the  24th  of  February  1645. 
Ferdinand  depended  upon  his  cavalry,  which  outnumbered 
that  of  the  enemy  by  3,000,  and  upon  the  promise  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  who  had  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  given 
Mm  the  strongest  assurances  of  a  complete  victory. 

The  superiority  of  the  Imperialists  did  not  intimidate 
Torstensohn,  who  was  not  accustomed  to  number  his  anta- 
gonists. On  the  very  first  onset,  the  left  wing,  which  Goetz, 
uie  general  of  the  League,  had  entangled  in  a  disadvan- 
tageous position  among  marshes  and  thickets,  was  totally 
touted;  the  general,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  men,  killed, 
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and  almost  the  whole  ammunitiozi  of  tlie  army  taiken.  This 
unfortoDi^e  commeneement  decided  the  fate  of  the  day.  Tha 
Swedes,  constantly  adyandiig,  suceessWely  oarried  aM  tbe 
miost  commanding  heights.  After  a  bloody  engagemeat  of 
eight  hours,  a  desperate  attack  on  the  part  of  tibe  Imp^ 
zial  cavalry,  and  a  vigorous  resistance  by  the  zofiacntry, 
the  latter  remained  in  possession  of  the  field.  d,00O  Ans- 
trians  were  killed  upon  die  spot,  and  Hadzfeldt  himself,  with 
S,000  men,  taken  prisoners.  Thtis,  on  the  same  day,  did  i3m 
Emperor  lose  hia  best  general  and  his  last  army. 

This  decisive  victoiy  at  Jancowitz,  at  once  exposed  all  the 
Austrian  territory  to  the  enemy.  Ferdinand  hastilj  fied  to 
Vienna,  to  provide  for  its  defence,  and  to  save  his  fjEaaily  aad 
his  treasures.  In  a  very  short  time,  the  victorious  Swedes 
poured,  like  an  inundation,  upon  Moravia  and  Austria.  After 
they  had  subdued  nearly  the  whole  of  Moravia,  invested 
Brunn,  and  taken  almost  all  the  strongholds  upon  the  Danube, 
and  carried  the  intrenchments  at  the  Wolf's  Bridge,  near 
Vienna,  they  at  last  appeared,  in  sight  of  that  capital,  while 
the  care  which  they  had  taken  to  fortify  their  conquests, 
showed  that  their  visit  was  not  likely  to  be  a  short  one.  Alter 
a  long  and  destructive  circuit  through  every  province  of  Ger- 
many, the  stream  of  war  had  at  la^  rolled  backwards  to  its 
source,  and  the  roar  of  the  Swedish  ortilleiy  now  reminded  the 
terrified  inhabitants  of  those  balls  which,  twentynseven  years 
before,  the  Bohemian  rebels  had  fired  into  Vienna.  The  same 
theatre  of  war  brought  again  similar  actors  on  the  scene.  Tor- 
stensohn  invited  Bagotsky,  the  successor  of  Bethlem  Gabor, 
to  his  assistance,  as  the  Bohemian  rebels  had  solicited  that  of 
his  predecessor ;  Upper  Hungary  was  already  inundated  by 
his  troops,  and  his  union  with  the  Swedes  was  daily  appre- 
hended. The  Elector  of  Saxony,  driven  to  despair  by  the 
Swedes  taking  up  their  quarters  within  his  territories,  and 
abandoned  by  the  Emperor,  who,  after  the  defeat  at  Jankoiritz, 
was  unable  to  d^end  himself,  at  length  adopted  the  last  and 
only  expedient  which  remained,  and  concluded  a  tmoe  with 
Sweden,  which  was  to  be  renewed  firom  year  to  year,  till  a 
general  peace.  The  Emperor  thus  lost  a  friend,  while  anew 
enemy  was  appearing  at  his  very  gates,  his  armies  dispersed, 
and  his  allies  in  other  quarters  of  Germany  defeated.  The 
French  army  had  efiaced  the  disgrace  of  their  defeat  at  Beat- 
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lisgen  l^  a  brOliaiEt  campaign,  and  had  k^t  the  whole  force 
of  BaTaria  employed  upon  the  Rhine  and  in  Soahia.  lUia- 
f<m;ed  mth  fresh  troops  from  France,  which  the  great  Tur 
zenne,  already  distinguished  by  his  victories  in  Italy,  brought 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Duke  of  Enguien,  they  appeared  on 
the  4th  c^  August,  1644,  before  Fr3>ufg,  which  Mercy  had 
lately  taken,  and  now  covered,  with  his  whole  army  strongly 
intrenched.  But  against  the  steady  firmness  of  the  Bavarian^ 
all  the  impetuous  valour  of  the  Frendi  was  exerted  in  vain, 
and  after  a  fruitless  sacrifkse  of  6,000  men,  the  Duke  of 
Sngtiien  was  compelled  to  retreat.  Mazarine  shed  tears  over 
this  great  loss,  wluch  Conde,  who  had  no  feeling  for  anything 
but  glozy,  disregarded.  *'  A  single  night  in  Paris,"  said  he, 
"  gives  birth  to  more  men  than  this  action  has  destroyed." 
The  Bavarians,  however,  were  so  disabled  by  this  murderous 
battle,  that,  far  from  being  in  a  condition  to  relieve  Austria 
from  the  menaced  dangers,  they  were  too  weak  even  to  defend 
the  banks  of  the  Bhine.  Spires,  Worms,  and  Manheim  ca- 
pitulated; the  strong  fortress  of  Fhilipsburg  was  forced  to 
surrender  by  &mine ;  and,  by  a  timely  submission,  Mentz  haa- 
tened  to  disarm  the  conquerors. 

Austria  and  Moravia,  however,  were  now  freed  fn»n 
Torstensohn,  by  a  similar  means  of  deliverance,  as  in  the 
beginning  of  the  war  had  saved  them  from  the  Bohemians. 
Eagotzky,  at  the  head  of  S5,000  men,  had  advanced  into  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Swedish  quarters  upon  the  Danube.  But 
these  wild  undisciplined  hordes,  instead  of  seconding  the 
operations  of  Torstensohn  by  any  vigorous  enterprise,  only 
ravaged  the  country,  and  increased  the  distress  which,  even 
before  their  arrival,  had  begun  to  be  felt  in  the  Swedish 
camp.  To  extort  tribute  from  the  Emperor,  and  money  and 
plunder  from  his  subjects,  was  the  sole  object  that  had  allured 
Eagotzky,  or  his  predecessor,  Bethlem  Gabor,  into  the  field ; 
and  both  departed  as  soon  as  they  had  gained  their  end.  To 
get  rid  of  him,  Ferdinand  granted  the  barbarian  whatever  he 
asked,  and,  by  a  small  sacnfice,  freed  his  states  of  this  for- 
midable enemy. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  main  body  of  the  Swedes  had  been 
greatly  weakened  by  a  tedious  encampment  before  Brunn. 
Torstensohn,  who  commanded  in  person,  for  four  entire 
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months  employed  in  vain  all  his  knowledge  of  military  tactics  J 
the  obstinacy  of  the  resistance  was  equal  to  that  of  the  assault ; 
while  despair  roused  the  courage  of  Souches,  the  commandant, 
a  Swedish  deserter,  who  had  no  hope  of  pardon.  The  ravages 
caused  by  pestilence,  arising  from  famine,  want  of  cleanliness, 
and  the  use  of  unripe  fruit,  during  their  tedious  and  tmhealthy 
encampment,  with  the  sudden  retreat  of  the  Prince  of  Tran- 
sylvania, at  last  compelled  the  Swedish  leader  to  raise  the 
siege.  As  all  the  passes  upon  the  Danube  were  occupied,  and 
his  army  greatly  weakened  by  famine  and  sickness,  he  at  last 
relinquished  his  intended  plan  of  operations  against  Austria 
ftufd  Moravia,  and  coutented  himself  with  securing  a  key  to 
these  provinces,  by  leaving  behind  him  Swedish  garrisons  in 
the  conquered  fortresses.  He  then  directed  his  march  into 
Bohemia,  whither  he  was  followed  by  the  Imperialists,  under 
the  Archduke  Leopold.  Such  of  the  lost  places  as  had  not 
been  retaken  by  the  latter,  were  recovered,  after  his  departure, 
by  the  Austrian  General  Bucheim ;  so  that,  in  the  course  of 
the  following  year,  the  Austrian  frontier  was  again  cleared 
of  the  enemy,  and  Vienna  escaped  with  mere  alann.  In 
Bohemia  and  Silesia  too,  the  Swedes  maintained  themselves 
only  with  a  very  variable  fortune ;  they  traversed  both  coun- 
tries, without  being  able  to  hold  their  ground  in  either.  But 
if  the  designs  of  Torstensohn  were  not  crowned  with  all  the 
success  which  they  were  promised  at  the  commencement, 
they  were,  nevertheless,  productive  of  the  most  important 
consequences  to  the  Swedish  party.  Denmark  had  been  com 
pelled  to  a  peace.  Saxony  to  a  truce.  The  Emperor,  in  the 
deliberations  for  a  peace,  offered  greater  concessions ;  France 
became  more  manageable ;  and  Sweden  itself  bolder  and  more 
confident  in  its  bearing  towards  these  two  crowns.  Having  thus 
nobly  performed  his  duty,  the  author  of  these  advantages  re- 
tired, adorned  with  laurels,  into  the  tranquillity  of  private 
life,  and  endeavoured  to  restore  his  shattered  health. 

By  the  retreat  of  Torstensohn,  the  Emperor  was  relieved 
from  all  fears  of  an  irruption  on  the  side  of  Bohemia.  But 
a  new  danger  soon  threatened  the  Austrian  frontier  from 
Suabia  and  Bavaria.  Turenne,  who  had  separated  from 
Conde,  and  taken  the  direction  of  Suabia,  had,  in  the  year 
1645,  been  totally  defeat^ed  by  Mercy,  near  Mergentheim; 
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and  the  victorious  Bayarians,  under  their  brave  leader,  poured 
into  Hesse.  But  the  Duke  of  Enguien  hastened  with  con- 
siderable succours  from  Alsace,  Eoenigsmark  from  Moravia^ 
and  the  Hessians  from  the  Ehine,  to  recruit  the  defeated 
army,  and  the  Bavarians  were  in  turn  compelled  to  retire  to 
the  extreme  limits  of  Suabia.  Here  they  posted  themselves 
at  the  village  of  Allershein,  near  Nordlingen,  in  order  to 
cover  the  Bavarian  frontier.  But  no  obstacle  could  check 
the  impetuosity  of  the  Duke  of  Enguien.  In  person,  he  led 
on  his  troops  against  the  enemy's  entrenchments,  and  a  battle 
took  place,  which  the  heroic  resistance  of  the  Bavarians 
rendered  most  obstinate  and  bloody ;  till  at  last  the  death  of 
the  great  Mercy,  the  skill  of  Turenne,  and  the  iron  firmness 
of  the  Hessians,  decided  the  day  in  favour  of  the  allies. 
But  even  this  second  barbarous  sacrifice  of  life  had  little 
effect  either  on  the  course  of  the  war,  or  on  the  negociations 
for  peace.  The  French  army,  exhausted  by  this  bloody  en- 
gagement, was  still  farther  weakened  by  the  departure  of  the 
Hessians,  and  the  Bavarians  being  reinforced  by  the  Arch- 
duke Leopold,  Turenne  was  again  obliged  hastily  to  recross 
the  Rhine. 

•  The  retreat  of  the  French,  enabled  the  enemy  to  turn  his 
whole  force  upon  the  Swedes  in  Bohemia.  Gustavus 
Wrangel,  no  unworthy  successor  of  Banner  and  Torstensohn, 
had,  in  1646,  been  appointed  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
Swedish  army,  which,  besides  Koenigsmark's  flying  corps 
and  the  numerous  garrisons  dispersed  throughout  the  empire, 
amounted  to  about  8,000  horse,  and  15,000  foot.  The  Arch- 
duke, after  reinforcing  his  army,  which  already  amounted  to 
24,000  men,  with  twelve  Bavarian  regiments  of  cavalry,  and 
eighteen  regiments  of  infantry,  moved  against  Wrangel,  in 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  overwhelm  him  by  his  superior  force 
before  Koenigsmark  could  join  him,  or  the  French  effect  a 
diversion  in  his  favour.  Wrangel,  however,  did  not  await 
him,  but  hastened  through  Upper  Saxony  to  the  Weser, 
where  he  took  Hoester  and  Paderbom.  From  thence  he 
marched  into  Hesse,  in  order  to  join  Turenne,  and  at  his 
camp  at  Weimar,  was  joined  by  the  flying  corps  of  Koenigs- 
mark. But  Turenne,  fettered  by  the  instructions  of  Mazarine* 
who  had  seen  with  jealousy  the  warlike  prowess  and  increas- 
ing power  of  the  Swedes,  excused  himself  on  the  plea  of  a 
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{Tressii^  ne(;e6sity  to  defend  tbe  frontier  of  Fnmoe  on  &e 
side  of  tbe  Netherlands,  in  consequence  of  the  Flemings 
hliving  failed  to  make  the  promised  diversion.  But  as 
Wwngel  continued  to  press  his  just  demand,  and  a  longer 
Opposition  might  have  excited  distrust  on  the  part  of  die 
Swedes,  or  induce  them  to  conclude  a  private  treaty  yntb. 
Austria,  Turenne  at  last  obtained  the  wished  for  pemuBsion 
to  join  tbe  Swedish  army. 

The  Junction  took  place  at  Giessen,  and  they  now  felt 
tiiemselves  strong  enough  to  meet  the  enemy.  The  latter 
had  followed  the  Swedes  into  Hesse,  in  order  to  intercept  their 
Oommissariat,  and  to  prevent  their  union  with  Turenne. 
In  both  designs  they  had  been  tinsuccessful ;  and  the  Im- 
perialists now  saw  themselves  cut  oif  from  the  Maine,  and 
exposed  to  great  scarcity  and.  want  from  the  loss  of  their 
magazines.  Wrangel  took  advantage  of  their  weakness,  to 
execute  a  plan  by  which  he  hoped  to  give  a  new  turn  to  the 
war.  He,  too,  had  adopted  the  maxim  of  his  predecessor, 
to  carry  the  war  into  the  Austrian  States.  But  discouraged 
by  the  ill  success  of  Torstensohn's  enterprise,  he  hoped  to 
gain  his  end  with  more  certainty  by  another  way.  He 
determined  to  follow  the  course  of  the  Danube,  and  to 
break  into  the  Austrian  territories  through  the  midst  of  Ba- 
varia. A  similar  design  had  been  formerly  conceived  by 
Gustavus  x\dolphus,  which  he  had  been  prevented  carrying 
into  effect  by  the  approach  of  Wallenstein's  army,  and  the 
danger  of  Saxony,  buke  Bernard  moving  in  his  footsteps^ 
and  more  fortunate  than  Gustavus,  had  spread  his  victo- 
rious banners  between  the  Iser  and  the  Inn ;  but  the  near 
approach  of  the  enemy,  vastly  superior  in  force,  obliged 
him  to  halt  in  his  victorious  career,  and  lead  back  his  troops. 
Wrangel  now  hoped  to  accomplish  the  object  in  which  his 
predecessors  had  failed,  the  more  so,  as  the  Imperial  and 
Bavarian  army  was  far  in  his  rear  upon  Lahn,  and  could  only 
reach  Bavaria  by  a  long  march  through  Franconia  and  the 
Upper  Palatinate.  He  moved  hastily  upon  the  Danube,  de- 
feated a  Bavarian  corps  near  Donauwerth,  and  passed  that 
river,  as  well  as  the  Lech,  unopposed.  But  by  wasting  his 
time  in  the  unsuccessful  siege  of  Augsburg,  he  gave  oppor- 
timity  to  the  Imperialists,  not  only  to  relieve  that  city,  but 
also  to  repulse  him  as  fiir  as  Lauingen,     No  sooner,  however. 
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liad  «hej  tamed  towards  Suabia,  with  a  view  to  remove  the  war 
from  Bavaria,  than,  seizing  the  opportunity,  he  repassed  the 
Lech,  and  guarded  the  passage  of  it  against  the  Imperialists 
themselves.  Bavaria  now  lay  open  and  defenceless  before  him ; 
the  French  and  Swedes  quickly  overran  it ;  and  the  soldiery 
indemnified  themselves  for  all  dangers  by  frightful  outrages, 
robberies,  and  extortions.  The  arrival  of  the  Imperial  troops, 
who  at  last  succeeded  in  passing  the  Lech  at  Thierhaupten, 
only  increased  the  misery  of  tlus  country,  which  friend  and 
loe  indiscriminately  plundered. 

And  now,  for  the  first  time  during  the  whole  course  of  this 
war,  the  courage  of  Maximilian,  which  for  eight-and-twenty 
jeaiB  had  stood  unshaken  amidst  fearful  dangers,  began  to  waver. 
Ferdinand  II.,  his  school-companion  at  Ingoldstadt,  and  the 
friend  of  his  youth,  was  no  more ;  and  with  the  death  of  his 
friend  and  benefactor,  the  strong  tie  was  dissolved  which  had 
linked  the  Elector  to  the  House  of  Austria.  To  the  father, 
habit,  inclination,  and  gratitude  had  attached  him ;  the  son 
was  a  stranger  to  his  heart,  and  political  interests  alone  could 
preserve  his  fidelity  to  the  latter  prince. 

Accordingly,  the  motives  which  the  artifices  of  France  now 
put  in  operation,  in  order  to  detach  him  from  the  Austrian 
alliance,  and  to  induce  him  to  lay  down  his  arms,  were 
drawn  entirely  from  political  considerations.  It  was  not 
without  a  selfish  object  that  Mazarine  had  so  fax  overcome  his 
Jealousy  of  the  growing  power  of  the  Swedes,  as  to  allow  the 
French  to  accompany  them  into  Bavaria.  His  intention  was  to 
expose  Bavaria  to  all  the  horrors  of  war,  in  the  hope  that 
the  persevering  fortitude  of  Maximilian  might  be  subdued  by 
necessity  and  despair,  and  the  Emperor  deprived  of  his  first 
and  last  ally.  Brandenburg  had,  under  its  great  sovereign, 
embraced  the  neutrality ;  Saxony  had  been  forced  to  accede 
to  it;  the  war  with  France  prevented  the  Spaniards  from 
taking  any  part  in  that  of  Germany ;  the  peace  with  Sweden 
had  removed  Denmark  from  the  theatre  of  war ;  and  Poland 
had  been  disarmed  by  a  long  tnice.  If  they  could  succeed  in 
detaching  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  also  from  the  Austrian  al- 
liance, the  Emperor  would  be  without  a  friend  in  Germany, 
and  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  allied  powers. 

Ferdinand  III.  saw  his  danger,  and  left  no  means  untried  to 
avert  it.    But  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  was  unfortunately  led  to 
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believe  that  the  Spaniards  alone  were  disinclined  to  peace,  and 
that  nothing,  but  Spanish  influence,  had  induced  the  Emperor 
80  long  to  resist  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  Maximilian  detested 
the  Spaniards,  and  could  never  forgive  their  having  opposed 
his  application  for  the  Palatine  Electorate.  Could  it  then  be 
supposed  that,  in  order  to  gratify  this  hated  power,  he  would 
Bee  his  people  sacrificed,  his  country  laid  waste,  and  himself 
ruined,  when,  by  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  he  could  at  once 
emancipate  himself  from  all  these  distresses,  procure  for  his 
people  the  repose  of  which  they  stood  so  much  in  need,  and 
perhaps  accelerate  the  arrival  of  a  general  peace  ?  All  doubts 
disappeared;  and,  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  this  step,  he 
thought  he  should  sufiiciently  discharge  his  obligations  to  the 
Emperor,  if  he  invited  him  sJso  to  share  in  the  benefit  of  the 
truce. 

The  deputies  of  the  three  (»*own3,  and  of  Bavaria,  met  at 
Ulm,  to  adjust  the  conditions.  But  it  was  soon  evident, 
from  the  instructions  of  the  Austrian  ambassador,  that 
it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Emperor  to  second  the 
conclusion  of  a  truce,  but  if  possible  to  prevent  it.  It  was 
obviously  necessary  to  make  the  terms  acceptable  to  the 
Swedes,  who  had  the  advantage,  and  had  more  to  hope  than 
to  fear  from  the  continuance  of  the  war.  They  were  tihe  con- 
querors ;  and  yet  the  Emperor  presumed  to  dictate  to  them. 
In  the  first  transports  of  their  indignation,  the  Swedish  am- 
bassadors were  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  congress,  and  the 
French  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  threats  in  order  to 
detain  them. 

The  good  intentions  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  to  include 
the  Emperor  in  the  benefit  of  the  truce,  having  been  thus 
rendered  unavailing,  he  felt  himself  justified  in  providing  for 
his  own  safety.  However  hard  were  the  conditions  on  which 
the  truce  was  to  be  purchased,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  accept 
it  on  any  terms.  He  agreed  to  the  Swedes  extending  their 
quarters  in  Suabia  and  Franconia,  and  to  his  own  being 
restricted  to  Bavaria  and  the  Palatinate.  The  conquests 
which  he  had  made  in  Suabia  were  ceded  to  the  allies,  who, 
on  their  part,  restored  to  him  what  they  had  taken  from 
Bavaria.  Cologne  and  Hesse  Cassel  were  also  included  in 
the  truce.  After  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty,  upon  the  14th 
March,  1647,  the  French  and  Swedes  left  Bavaria,  and  in 
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order  not  to  interfere  -with  each  other,  took  up  different 
quarters;  the  former  in  Wurtemberg,  the  latter  in  Upper 
Suabia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lalie  of  Bode.  On  the 
extreme  north  of  &Ls  lake,  and  on  the  most  southern  frontier 
of  Suabia,  the  Austrian  town  of  Bregentz,  by  its  steep  and 
narrow  passes,  seemed  to  defy  attack ;  and  in  this  persua- 
sion, the  whole  peasantry  of  the  surrounding  villages  had  with 
their  property  taken  refuge  in  this  natural  fortress.  The 
rich  booty;  which  the  store  of  provisions  it  contained,  gave 
reason  to  expect,  and  the  advantage  of  possessing  a  pass  into 
the  Tyrol,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  induced  the  Swedish  gene- 
ral to  venture  an  attack  upon  this  supposed  impregnable 
post  and  town.  Meantime,  Turenne,  according  to  agreement, 
marched  into  Wurtemberg,  where  he  forced  the  Landgrave  of 
Darmstadt  and  the  Elector  of  Mentz  to  imitate  the  example 
of  Bavaria,  and  to  embrace  the  neutrality. 

And  now,  at  last,  France  seemed  to  have  attained  the 
great  object  of  its  policy,  that  of  depriving  the  Emperor  of 
the  support  of  the  League,  and  of  his  Protestant  allies,  and  of 
dictating  to  him,  sword  in  hand,  the  conditions  of  peace.  Of 
all  his  once  formidable  power,  an  army,  not  exceeding  1 2,000, 
was  all  that  remained  to  him ;  and  this  force  he  was  driven 
to  the  necessity  of  entrusting  to  the  command  of  a  Calvinist, 
the  Hessian  deserter  Melander,  ss  the  casualties  of  war  had 
stripped  him  of  his  best  generals.  But  as  this  war  had  been 
remarkable  for  the  sudden  changes  of  fortune  it  displayed ; 
and  as  every  calculation  of  state  policy  had  been  frequently 
baffled  by  some  unforeseen  event,  in  this  case  also  the  issue 
disappointed  expectation ;  and  after  a  brief  crisis,  the  fallen 
power  of  Austria  rose  again  to  a  formidable  strength.  The 
jealousy  which  France  entertained  of  Sweden,  prevented  it 
from  permitting  the  total  ruin  of  the  Emperor,  or  allowing 
the  Swedes  to  obtain  such  a  preponderance  in  Germany, 
which  might  have  been  destructive  to  France  herself.  Accord- 
ingly, the  French  minister  declined  to  take  advantage  of  the 
distresses  of  Austria ;  and  the  army  of  Turenne,  separating 
from  that  of  Wrangel,  retired  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Nether- 
lands. Wrangel,  indeed,  after  moving  from  Suabia  into 
Franconia,  taking  Schweinfurt,  and  incorporating  the  im- 
perial garrison  of  that  place  with  his  own  army,  attempted 
to  make  his  way  into  Bohemia,  and  laid  siege  to  Egra,  the 
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key  of  that  kingdom.  To  relieve  this  fortress,  the  Gm- 
peror  put  his  last  army  in  motion,  and  placed  himself  at 
its  head.  But  obliged  to  take  a  long  circuit,  in  order  to 
spare  the  lands  of  Von  Schlick,  the  president  of  the  council 
of  war,  he  protracted  his  march ;  and  on  his  arrival,  Egra  was 
already  taken.  Both  armies  were  now  in  sight  of  each  other ; 
and  a  decisive  battle  was  momentarily  expected,  as  both  were 
suffering  from  want,  and  the  two  camps  were  only  separated 
from  each  other  by  the  space  of  the  entrenchments.  But  the 
Imperialists,  although  superior  in  numbers,  contented  them- 
selves with  keeping  close  to  the  enemy,  and  harassing  them  by 
skirmishes,  by  fatiguing  marches  and  famine,  until  the  nego- 
ciations  which  had  been  opened  with  Bavaria  were  brought  to 
a  bearing. 

The  neutralifcjT  of  Bavaria,  was  a  wound  under  which  the  lin- 
perial  court  writhed  impatiently ;  and  after  in  vain  attempt- 
ing to  prevent  it,  Austria  now  determined,  if  possible,  to  turn 
it  to  advantage.  Several  officers  of  the  Bavarian  army  had 
been  offended  by  this  step  of  their  master,  whirh  at  once  re- 
duced them  to  inaction,  and  imposed  a  burdensome  restraint 
on  their  restless  disposition.  Even  the  brave  John  de  Worth 
was  at  the  head  of  the  malcontents,  and  encouraged  by  the 
Emperor,  he  formed  a  plot  to  seduce  the  whole  army  from 
their  allegiance  to  the  Elector,  and  leading  it  over  to  the  Em- 
peror. Ferdinand  did  not  blush  to  patronize  this  act  of 
treachery  against  his  father's  most  trusty  ally.  He  formally  is- 
sued a  proclamation  to  the  Bavarian  troops,  in  which  he  recalled 
them  to  himself,  reminded  them  that  they  were  the  troops  of 
the  entire,  which  the  Elector  had  merely  commanded  in  name 
of  the  Emperor.  Fortimately  for  Maximilian,  he  detected  the 
conspracy  time  enough  to  anticipate  and  prevent  it  by  the 
most  rapid  and  effective  measures. 

This  disgraceful  conduct  of  the  Emperor  might  have  justi- 
fied a  reprisal,  but  Maximilian  was  too  old  a  statesman  to 
listen  io  the  voice  of  passion,  where  policy  alone  ought 
to  be  heard.  He  had  not  derived  from  the  truce  the  advan- 
tages he  expected.  Far  from  tending  to  accelerate  a  general 
peace,  it  had  a  pernicious  influence  upon  the  negocia- 
tions  at  Munster  and  Osnaburg,  and  had  made  the  alHes 
bolder  in  their  demands.  The  French  and  Swedes  bad  in- 
deed removed  from  Bavaria;  but,  by  the  loss  of  his  quarters 
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ill  tibe  Soabian  oirole,  he  found  himself  oomp^^d  dther  to 
exhaust  his  own  territories  bv  the  subsistaace  of  his  tioops, 
^  at  oneo  to  disband  them,  and  to  throw  aside  the  shield 
and  speajT,  at  tha  very  mom^it  when  the  awcwd  alone  seemed 
to  bo  the  arbiter  of  right.  Before  embracing'  either  of 
tiiese  certain  evils»  he  determined  to  tiy  a  third  step,  the  uaa^ 
iayourable  issue  of  which  was  at  leaat  not  so  certain,  yiz.,  to 
renounce  the  truce  and  resume  the  war. 

This  resolution,  and  the  assistance  which  he  immjediatelj 
despatched  to  the  Emperor  in  Bohemia,  tiureatened  mate* 
lially  to  ii^nre  the  Swedes,  and  Wrangd  was  compiled  in 
haste  to  eyacuate  that  kingdom.  He  retired  through  Thur 
ringia  into  Westphalia  and  Lunenburg,  in  the  hope  of  fonor 
ing  a  junction  with  the  French  army  under  Turenne,  while 
the  Imperial  and  Banrarian  army  followed  him  to  the  Weeer, 
under  Melander  and  GronsfeM.  His  ruin  was  ineTitable,  if 
the  enemy  should  overtake  him  before  his  junction  with 
Turenne ;  but  the  same  consideration  which  had;  just  saved 
the  Emperor,  now  proved  the  salvation  of  the  Swedes.  Eveai 
amidst  all  the  fury  of  the  conquest,  cold  calculations  of  pror 
device  guided  the  course  of  the  war,  and  the  vi^lance  of  tbo 
different  courts  increased,  as  the  prospect  of  peace  approwjhed^ 
The  Elector  of  Bavaria  could  not  allow  the  Emperor  to  obtain 
80  decisive  a  preponderance  as,  by  the  sudden  alteration  oi 
e£iaimt  might  delay  the  chances  of  a  general  peace;  Evei^ 
change  of  fortune  was  important  now,  when  a,  padi^icatioi^ 
was  so  ardently  desired  by  all,  and  when  the  disturbenoe 
oi  the  balance  of  power  among  the  contracting  parties  might 
at  once  annihilate  the  work  of  years,  destroy  the  fruit  of  long 
and  tedious^  negociations,  and  indefinitely  protract  the  irepose 
of  Europe.  If  France  sought  to  restrain  the  Swedish  crown 
within  due  bounds,  and  measured  out  her  assiBtance  according 
to  her  successes  and  defeats,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  »lently 
undertook  the  same  task  with  the  Emperor  his  ally,  and  de- 
termined, by  prudently  dealing  out  his  aid,  to  hold  ^e  fate  of 
Austria  in  his  own  hands.  And  new  that  the  power  of  the 
Emperor  threatened  once  more  to  attain  a.  dangerous  supe* 
xiority,  Maximilian  at  once  ceaaed  to  pursue  the  Swedes.  He 
was  also  afraid  of  reprisals  from  France,  who  had  threatened 
to  direct  Turenne's  whole  force  against  him,  if  he  allowed  \m 
troops  to  cross  the  Weser. 
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MeloDder,  prevented  by  the  Bavarians  from  further  pur- 
suing Wrangel,  crossed  by  Jena  and  Erfurt  into  Hesse,  and 
now  appeared  as  a  dangerous  enemy  in  the  country  which  he 
had  formerly  defended.  If  it  was  the  desire  of  revenge  upon 
his  former  sovereign,  which  led  him  to  choose  Hesse  for  the 
scene  of  his  ravage,  he  certainly  had  his  full  gratification. 
Under  this  scourge,  the  miseries  of  that  imfortunate  state 
reached  their  height.  But  he  had  soon  reason  to  regret  that, 
in  the  choice  of  his  quarters,  he  had  listened  to  the  dictates 
of  revenge  rather  than  of  prudence.  In  this  exhausted 
country,  his  army  was  oppressed  by  want,  while  Wrangel  was 
recruiting  his  strength,  and  remounting  his  cavalry  in  Lunen- 
burg. Too  weak  to  maintain  his  wretched  quarters  against 
the  Swedish  general,  when  he  opened  the  campaign  in  the 
winter  of  1648,  and  marched  against  Hesse,  he  was  obliged 
to  retire  with  disgrace,  and  take  refuge  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube. 

France  had  once  more  disappointed  the  expectations  of 
Sweden ;  and  the  army  of  Turenne,  disregarding  the  re- 
monstrances of  Wrangel,  had  remained  upon  the  Rhine. 
The  Swedish  leader  revenged  himself,  by  drawing  into  his 
service  the  cavalry  of  Weimar,  which  had  abandoned  the 
standard  of  France,  though,  by  this  step,  he  farther  in- 
creased the  jealousy  of  that  power.  Turenne  received  per- 
mission to  join  the  Swedes ;  and  the  last  campaign  of  this 
eventful  war  was  now  opened  by  the  united  armies.  Driving 
Melander  before  them  along  the  Danube,  they  threw  supplies 
into  Egra,  which  was  besieged  by  the  Imperialists,  and  de- 
feated the  Imperial  and  Bavarian  armies  on  the  Danube, 
which  ventured  to  oppose  them  at  Susmarshausen,  where 
Melander  was  mortally  woimded.  After  this  overthrow,  the 
Bavarian  general,  Gronsfeld,  placed  himself  on  the  farther 
side  of  the  Lech,  in  order  to  guard  Bavaria  from  the  enemy 

But  Gronsfeld  was  not  more  fortunate  than  Tilly,  who, 
in  this  same  position,  had  sacrificed  his  life  for  Bavaria. 
Wrangel  and  Turenne  chose  the  same  spot  for  passing  the 
river,  which  was  so  gloriously  marked  by  the  victory  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  accomplished  it  by  the  same  means, 
too,  which  had  favoured  their  predecessor.  Bavaria  was  now 
a  second  time  overrun,  and  the  breach  of  the  truce  pimisbed 
by  the  severest  treatment  of  its  inhabitants.     Maximilian 
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Booght  shelter  in  Salzburgh,  while  the  Swedes  crossed  the 
Iser,  and  forced  their  way  as  far  as  the  Inn.  A  violent  and 
continued  rain,  which  in  a  few  days  swelled  this  inconsiderable 
stream  into  a  broad  river,  saved  Austria  once  more  from  the 
threatened  danger.  The  enemy  ten  times  attempted  to  form 
a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Inn,  and  as  often  it  was  destroyed 
by  the  current.  Never,  during  the  whole  course  of  the  war, 
hfid  the  Imperialists  been  in  so  great  consternation  as  at 
present,  when  the  enemy  were  in  the  centre  of  Bavaria,  and 
when  they  had  no  longer  a  general  left  who  could  be  matched 
against  a  Turenne,  a  Wrangel,  and  a  Koenigsmark.  At  last 
the  brave  Piccolomini  arrived  from  the  Netherlands,  to  assume 
the  command  of  the  feeble  wreck  of  the  Imperialists.  By 
their  own  ravages  in  Bohemia,  the  allies  had  rendered  their 
subsistence  in  that  country  impracticable,  and  were  at  last 
driven  by  scarcity  to  retreat  into  the  Upper  Palatinate,  where 
the  news  of  the  peace  put  a  period  to  their  activity. 

Koenigsmark,  with  his  flying  corps,  advanced  towards 
Bohemia,  where  Ernest  Odowalsky,  a  disbanded  captain,  who, 
after  being  disabled  in  the  imperial  service,  had  been  dis- 
missed without  a  pension,  laid  before  him  a  plan  for  sur- 
prising the  lesser  side  of  the  city  of  Prague.  Koenigsmark 
successfully  accomplished  the  bold  enterprise,  and  acquired 
the  reputation  of  closing  the  thirty  years'  war  by  the  last 
brilliant  achievement.  This  decisive  stroke,  which  van- 
quished the  Emperor's  irresolution,  cost  the  Swedes  only  the 
loss  of  a  single  man.  But  the  old  town,  the  larger  half 
of  Prague,  which  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Moldau,  by 
its  vigorous  resistance  wearied  out  the  efforts  of  the  Palatiue, 
Charles  Gustavus,  the  successor  of  Christina  on  the  throne, 
who  had  arrived  from  Sweden  with  fresh  troops,  and  had 
assembled  the  whole  Swedish  force  in  Bohemia  and  Silesia 
before  its  walls.  The  approach  of  winter  at  last  drove  the 
besiegers  into  their  quarters,  and  in  the  mean  time,  the 
intelligence  arrived  that  a  peace  had  been  signed  at  Munster, 
on  the  24th  October. 

The  colossal  labour  of  concluding  this  solemn,  and  ever 
memorable  and  sacred  treaty,  which  is  known  by  the  name 
of  the  peace  of  Westphalia ;  the  endless  obstacles  which  were 
to  be  surmounted ;  the  contending  interests  which  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  reconcile ;  the  concatenation  of  circumstances  which 
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must  have  oo-opeiated  to  bring  to  a  &TounHe  iBrmvu^dom 
^baa  tedious,  but  precious  and  permanent  work  of  policy ;  tiw 
difficnitiea  ^^ch  beset  the  very  opening  of  the  negociations* 
and  maintaining  them,  when  opened,  during  the  ever-flnctaufe- 
ing  vicissitudes  of  tiie  war ;  finally,  arraQging  the  conditioira  of 
peace,  and,  still  more,  the  carrying  them  into  effect ; — Whai 
were  die  conditions  of  this  peace;  what  each  contending 
power  gamed  or  lost,  by  the  toils  and  safferings  of  a  thirty 
yean'  war;  what  modification  it  wrought  upon  the  genenil 
system  of  European  policy ; — ^theso  are  matters  which  naoat 
be  relinquished  to  anoth^  pen.  The  history  of  the  peace 
of  Westphalia  constitutes  a  whole,  as  importaut  as  the  hntery 
of  the  war  itself.  A  mere  abridgment  of  it,  would  rednoe  to  a 
mere  skeletcm  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  charactenstie 
monuments  of  human  policy  and  passions,  and  deprive  it 
of  every  feature  calculated  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  publie, 
for  which  I  write,  and  of  which  I  now  rei^ctfuUy  take  my 
leave. 
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THE  AUTHOR'S  PEEFACE. 

Some  jesrs  ago,  when  I  read  the  Historj  ef  the  BelgkD 
EeFvolutioii  in  Watson's  esvellent  descriptioii^Iiipas  impressed 
mth  a  degice  of  enthusiasm  which  political  erents  hat  rardlj 
excite.  On  farther  iBflectbn,  I  Mt  that  this  enthunaon 
had  arisen  less  &om  the  hook  itsdf,  than  from  lize  ardent 
workings  of  my  own  imagination,  which  had  imparted  to  lite 
imhihed  matenals  the  particular  form  that  se  ftscioated  ma. 
These  powers  of  imagination,  therefore,  I  felt  desirous  to 
render  permanent,  to  multiply,  and  to  strengthen ;  these  exf 
sited  sentiments  I  was  anxious  to  extend,  and  to  communi- 
cate to  others.  This  was  my  first  inducem^it  to  oommence 
the  present  history,  my  only  vocation  to  write  it..  The 
execution  of  this  design  carried  me  &rther  than  I  at  first  in- 
tended. A  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  my  materials,  made 
me  perceive  defects,  previously  unnoticed,  long  waste  tracts 
to  he  filled  up,  apparent  contradictious  to  he  removed,  and 
isolated  facts  to  be  brought  into  connexion  witii  the  rest  of 
the  subject.  Not  so  much  with  the  view  of  enriching  my 
history  with  new  facts,  as  to  seek  a  key  to  old  ones,  I  be* 
took  myself  to  the  original  sources,  and  tiius  what  was  at  first 
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intended  to  be  only  a  general  outline,  expanded  into  an  elabo- 
rate history.  The  first  part,  which  concludes  with  the  departure 
of  the  Duchess  of  Parma  from  the  Netherlands,  must  be 
looked  upon  only  as  the  introduction  to  the  Revolution  itself, 
which  did  not  come  to  an  open  outbreak  till  the  govemment 
of  her  successor.  I  devoted  the  more  care  and  attention 
to  this  introductory  period,  because  the  generality  of  writers, 
who  previously  had  treated  of  it,  seemed  deficient  in  these 
qualities ;  and  because  I  was  convioced  that  on  this  all  the 
subsequent  events  depended.  If,  then,  this  first  volume 
should  appear  but  too  mesLgre  in  important  events,  too  prolix  on 
trifles,  or,  rather,  what  at  first  sight  seem  profuse  in  reflections, 
and,  in  general,  too  tediously  minute,  it  must  be  remembered 
tha^  precisely  out  of  all  small  beginnings,  the  Revolution  was 
gradually  developed ;  and  that  all  the  subsequent  great  results 
sprung  out  of  a  countless  number  of  small  events. 

Such  a  nation,  as  the  one  before  us,  ever  takes  its  first 
steps  with  hesitation  and  uncertainty ;  to  move  afterwards  so 
much  the  more  rapidly.  I  have  proposed  to  myself  to  fol- 
low the  same  method  in  describing  this  rebellion.  The  longer 
the  reader  delays  on  the  introduction,  the  more  he  familiar- 
ises himself  with  the  actors,  and  the  scene  in  which  th^ 
took  a  part;  and  the  more  rapidly  and  surely  shall  I  be  able  to 
conduct  him  through  the  subsequent  periods,  where  the  accu- 
mulation of  materials  forbids  a  slow  pace,  and  minute  attention. 

As  for  authorities  for  our  history,  there  is  not  so  much  rea- 
son to  complain  of  their  paucity,  as  of  their  extreme  abundance; 
since  it  is  indispensable  to  read  them  all,  to  obtain  that  clear 
view  of  the  subject,  which  is  frequently  disturbed  by  the  pe- 
rusal of  a  part,  however  large.  From  such  unequal,  partial, 
and  often  contradictory  narratives  of  the  same  occurrences,  it 
is  often  extremely  difficult  to  seize  the  truth,  which,  in  all,  is 
alike  partly  concealed,  and  to  be  found  complete  in  none. 
In  this  first  volume,  besides  de  Thou,  Strada,  Reyd,  Grotius, 
Meteren,  Burgundius,  Meursius,  Bentivoglio,  and  some  mo- 
dems ;  the  Memoirs  of  Counsellor  Hopperus,  the  life  and  cor- 
respondence of  his  friend  Viglius,  the  records  of  the  trials  of 
iho  Coi:nts  of  Hoonie  and  Egmont,  the  defence  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  and  some  few  others,  have  been  my  guides.  I 
must  here  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  a  work,  compiled  . 
with  luuch  industry  and  critical  acumen,  and  written  with 
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singular  truthfulness  aud  impartiality.  Besides  mauy  ori- 
ginal documents  "vrhich  I  could  not  otherwise  have  had  access 
to,  it  has  abstracted  all  that  is  valuable  in  the  excellent  works 
of  Bos,  Hooft,  Bandt,  Le  Clerc,  which  either  were  impossible 
for  me  to  procure,  or.  were  not  available  to  my  use,  as  being 
written  in  Dutch,  which  I  do  not  understand.  I  allude  to  the 
general  history  of  the  United  Netherlands,  which  was  published 
in  Holland  during  the -present  century.  An  otherwise  ordinary 
writer,  Richard  Dinoth,  has  also  been  of  service  to  me,  by  the 
many  extracts  he  gives  from  the  pamphlets  of  the  day,  which 
have  been  long  lost.  I  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  procure 
the  Correspondence  of  Cardinal  Granvella,  which  also  would, 
no  doubt,  have  thrown  much  light  upon  the  history  of  these 
times.  The  lately  published  work  on  the  Spanish  Inquisition, 
"by  my  excellent  countryman,  Professor  Spittler  of  Gottingen, 
reached  me  too  late  for  its  sagacious  and  important  contents 
to  be  available  for  my  purpose. 

The  more  I  am  convinced  of  the  importance  of  the  French 
history,  the  more  I  lament,  that  it  was  not  in  my  power  to 
study,  as  I  could  have  wished,  its  copious  annals,  in  the 
original  sources  and  contemporaneous  documents,  and  to  re- 
produce it,  abstracted  of  the  form  in  which  it  was  transmitted 
to  me  by  the  more  intelligent  of  my  predecessors,  and  thereby 
emancipate  myself  from  the  influence,  which  every  talented 
author  exercises  more  or  less  upon  his  readers.  But  to  effect 
this,  the  work  of  a  few  years  must  have  become  the  labour  of  a 
life.  My  aim  in  making  this  attempt  will  be  more  than  at- 
tained, if  it  should  convince  a  portion  of  the  reading  public,  of 
the  possibility  of  writing  a  history  with  historic  tjuth,  without 
making  a  trial  of  patience  to  the  reader ;  and  if  it  should 
extort  from  another  portion  the  confession,  that  history  can 
borrow  from  a  cognate  art,  without  thereby,  of  necessity,  be- 
coming a  romance. 

Weimar,  Michaelmas  Fair,  1788. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  political  events  vhich  have 
rendered  the  16th  century,  among  the  brightest  of  the  world's 
opochs,  appears  to  me  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  freedom  of 
the  Netherlands.  If  the  glittering  ea^loits  of  ambition,  and 
the  pernicious  lust  of  power,  claim  our  admiration,  how  nrach 
more  should  an  event,  in  which  oppressed  humanity  struggles 
for  its  noblest  rights,  where  with  the  good  cause  unwonted 
powers  are  united,  and  the  resources  of  resolute  despair  tri- 
umph in  unequal  contest  over  the  terrible  arts  of  tyranny. 

Great  and  encouraging  is  the  reflection,  that  there  is  a  re- 
source left  us  against  the  arrogant  usurpations  of  regal  power  ; 
that  its  best  contrived  plans  against  the  liberty  of  man- 
kind may  be  rendered  abortive ;  that  resolute  opposition  can 
weaken  even  the  outstretched  arm  of  a  tyrant ;  and  that  heroic 
perseverance  can  eventually  exhaust  its  fearful  resources. 
Never  did  this  truth  penetrate  me  so  sensibly,  as  in  the  his- 
tory of  that  memorable  rebellion,  which  for  ever  severed  the 
United  Netherlands  from  the  Spanish  Grown — ^and  therefore 
I  thought  it  not  unworthy  the  attempt,  to  exhibit  to  the  world 
this  grand  memorial  of  social  union,  that  it  may  awaken  in  the 
breast  of  my  reader  a  spirit-stirring  consciousness  of  Kis  own 
powers,  and  give  a  new  and  irrefragable  example  of  what  men 
dare  venture  in  a  good  cause,  and  what  they  may  accomplish 
by  union.  It  is  not  that  which  is  extraordmaiy  or  heroic  in 
this  event,  which  induces  me  to  describe  it.  The  annals  of 
the  world  have  recorded  similar  enterprises,  which  appear  even 
bolder  in  the  conception,  and  more  brilliant  in  the  execution. 
Some  states  have  fallen  with  a  more  imposing  convulsion, 
others  have  risen  with  more  exalted  strides.  Nor  are  we  here 
to  look  for  prominent  heroes,  colossal  personages,  or  those 
marvellous  exploits  which  the  history  of  past  times  presents 
in  such  rich  abundance.  Those  times  are  gone,  the  men  are 
no  more.  In  the  soft  lap  of  refinement,  we  have  suffered  the 
powers  to  relax,  which  those  ages  exercised  and  made  neces- 
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c«Fjr.    With  admiring  awe,  we  wonder  at  these  gigantic  images, 
HB  a  feeble  old  man  gazes  on  the  athletic  sports  of  youth. 

Not  80,  howeyer,  in  the  history  before  us.  The  people 
here  presented  to  our  notice,  were  the  most  peaceful  in  this 
quarter  of  the  globe,  and  less  capable  than  their  neighbours  of 
diftt  heroic  spirit,  which  imparts  a  higher  character  to  the 
most  insignificant  actions.  The  pressure  of  circumstances 
surprised  them  with  its  peculiar  power,  and  forced  a  txonsitoiy 
greatness  upon  them,  which  they  never  should  have  possessed, 
and  may  perhaps  never  possess  again.  It  is,  indeed,  exactly 
tjie  want  of  heroic  greatness,  which  makes  this  event  peculiar 
flnd  instructive;  and  while  others  aim  at  showing  the  superi- 
ority of  genius  over  chance,  I  present  here  a  picture,  where 
necessity  created  genius,  and  accident  made  heroes. 

If,  in  any  case,  it  be  permitted  to  acknowledge  the  interfer- 
ence of  Providence  in  human  afi&drs,  it  is  certainly  allowable 
in  the  present  history :  so  contradictory  does  its  course  appear 
to  reason  and  experience.  Philip  II.,  the  most  powerful 
sovereign  of  his  line — whose  dreaded  superiority  menaced  the 
independence  of  Europe — whose  treasures  surpassed  thie  col- 
lective wealth  of  all  the  monarchs  of  Christendom  besides — 
whose  ambitious  projects  were  backed  by  numerous  and  well- 
disciplined  armies — ^whose  troops,  hardened  by  long  and 
bloody  wars,  and  in  the  recollection  of  their  own  past  victories, 
and  confident  in  the  irresistible  powers  of  the  nation,  were 
eager  for  any  enterprise  that  promised  glory  and  spoil,  and  to 
second  with  prompt  and  ready  obedience  the  daring  genius  of 
their  leaders — this  dreaded  potentate  is  here  exhibited  to  us 
obstinately  deyoted  to  one  favourite  project,  dedicating  to  it 
the  unceasing  efforts  of  a  long  reign,  and  bringing  all  these 
terrible  resources  to  bear  upon  it ;  but  forced  at  last,  in  the 
evening  of  his  days,  to  renounce  it — the  mighty  Philip  II. 
engaging  in  combat  with  a  few  weak  and  powerless  adver- 
saries, and  retiring  from  it  with  disgrace. 

And  with  what  adversaries  ?  Here,  a  peaceful  tribe  of  fish- 
ermen and  shepherds,  in  an  almost  forgotten  comer  of  Eu- 
rope, which  with  difficulty  they  had  rescued  from  the  ocean ; 
the  sea  their  profession,  and  at  once  their  wealth  and  their 
plague;  poverty  with  freedom  their  highest  blessing,  their 
glory,  their  virtue.  There,  a  harmless,  moral,  commercial 
people,  revelling  in  the  abundant  fruits  of  thriving  industiy. 
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jealous  of  the  maintenance  of  laws  which  had  proved  tkeur 
benefactors.  In  the  happy  leisure  of  affluence,  they  forsake, 
the  narrow  circle  of  immediate  wants,  and  learn  to  thirst  after 
higher  and  nobler  gratifications.  The  new  views  of  truth,  whose 
gladdening  dawn  now  broke  over  Europe,  cast  a  fertilizing 
beam  on  this  favoured  clime,  and  the  free  burgher  received  with 
joy  the  light,  which  oppressed  and  miserable  slaves  shut  aaU 
A  spirit  of  independence,  which  is  wont  to  accompany  abund- 
ance and  freedom,  lured  this  people  on  to  examine  the  autho*. 
rity  of  antiquated  opinions,  and  to  break  an  ignominious 
chain.  The  severe  rod  of  despotism  was  held  suspended  over 
them;  an  arbitrary  power  threatened  to  tear  away  the  founda- 
tion of  their  happiness  ;  the  guardian  of  their  laws  became 
their  tyrant.  Simple  in  their  state-craft,  as  in  their  manners, 
they  dared  to  appeal  to  ancient  treaties,  and  to  remind  the 
Lord  of  both  Indies  of  the  rights  of  nature.  A  name  decides 
the  whole  issue  of  things.  In  Madrid  that  was  called  rebel 
lion,  which  in  Brussels  was  styled  only  a  lawful  remonstrance. 
The  complaints  of  Brabant  required  a  prudent  mediator, 
Philip  II.  sent  an  executioner,  and  the  signal  for  war  was 
given.  An  unparalleled  tyranny  assailed  both  property  and 
life.  The  despairing  citizens,  to  whom  the  choice  of  death 
was  all  that  was  left,  chose  the  nobler  one  on  the  battle-field. 
A  wealthy  and  luxurious  nation  loves  peace,  but  becomes 
warlike  as  soon  as  it  becomes  poor.  Then  it  ceases  to  trem- 
ble for  a  life,  which  is  deprived  of  every  thing  that  had  made 
it  desirable.  In  a  moment,  the  rage  of  rebellion  seized  the 
most  distant  provinces ;  trade  and  commerce  are  at  a  stand- 
still, the  ships  disappear  from  the  harbours,  the  artisan  aban^ 
dons  his  workshop,  the  rustic  his  uncultivated  fields.  Thou* 
sands  fled  to  distant  lands ;  a  thousand  victims  fell  on  the 
bloody  field,  and  fresh  thousands  pressed  on ;  for  divine,  in- 
deed, must  that  doctrine  be,  for  which  men  could  die  so  joy- 
fully. All  that  was  wanting  was  the  last  achieving  hand,  the 
enlightened  enterprising  spirit,  to  seize  on  this  great  political 
crisis,  and  to  mature  the  ofispring  of  chance  to  the  designs  of 
wisdom.  William  the  Silent  devoted  himself,  a  second  Bru- 
tus, to  the  great  cause  of  liberty.  Superior  to  a  timorous 
selfishness,  he  sent  in  to  the  throne  his  resignation  of  ofiices 
which  devolved  on  him  objectionable  duties,  and  magnani- 
mously divesting  himself  of  all  his  princely  dignities,  he  de- 
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scended  to  a  state  of  voluntary  poverty,  and  became  but  a  eitizen 
of  the  world.  The  cause  of  justice  was  staked  upon  the  ha- 
zardous game  of  battle ;  but  the  sudden  levieB  of  mercenaries 
and  peaceful  husbandmen  could  not  withstand  the  terrible  on- 
set of  an  experienced  force.  Twice  did  the  brave  William 
lead  his  dispirited  troops  against  the  tyrant,  twice  was  he 
abandoned  by  them,  but  not  by  his  courage. 

Philip  II.  sent  as  many  reinforcements,  as  the  dread- 
ful importunity  of  his  viceroy  begged  for.  Fugitives,  whom 
their  fatherland  rejected,  sought  a  new  country  on  the  ocean, 
and  turned  to  satisfy,  on  the  ships  of  their  enemy,  the  demon 
of  vengeance  and  of  want.  Naval  heroes  were  now  formed 
out  of  corsairs,  and  a  marine  collected  out  of  piratical  vessels, 
and  out  of  morasses  arose  a  Eepublic.  Seven  provinces  threw 
off  the  yoke  at  the  same  time,  to  form  a  new,  youthful  state, 

Sowerful  by  its  waters,  and  its  union,  and  despair.    A  solemn 
eeree  of  the  whole  nation  deposed  the  tyrant,  and  the  Spa- 
nish name  disappeared  from  all  the  laws. 

For  what  had  now  been  done,  no  forgiveness  remained; 
the  Republic  became  formidable,  because  it  was  no  longer 
possible  for  her  to  retrace  her  steps  ;  factions  distracted  her 
within ;  her  terrible  element,  the  sea  itself,  leaguing,  with  her 
oppressors,  threatened  her  very  infancy  with  a  premature 
grave.  She  felt  herself  succumb  to  the  superior  force  of  the 
enemy,  and  cast  herself  a  suppliant  before  the  most  powerful 
thrones  of  Europe,  begging  them  to  accept  a  dominion  which 
she  herself  could  no  longer  protect.  At  last,  but  with  diffi- 
culty— so  despised  at  first  was  this  state,  that  even  the  rapacity 
of  foreign  monarchs  spumed  her  opening  bloom — a  stranger 
deigned  to  accept  their  importunate  offer  of  a  dangerous 
crown.  New  hopes  began  to  revive  her  sinking  courage ;  but 
in  this  new  father  of  his  country,  destiny  gave  her  a  traitor ; 
and  in  the  critical  emergency,  when  the  implacable  foe  was  in 
full  force  before  her  very  gates,  Charles  of  Anjou  invaded  the 
liberties  which  he  had  been  called  to  protect.  The  assassin's 
hand,  too,  tore  the  steersman  from  the  rudder,  and  with 
William  of  Orange  the  career,  seemingly,  of  the  infant  Bepub- 
lie,  and  all  her  guardian  angels,  fled :  but  the  ship  continued  to 
scud  along  in  the  storm,  and  the  swelling  canvass  carried  her 
safe  without  the  steersman's  help. 

Philip  II.  missed  the  fruits  of  a  deed,  which  cost  him 
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his  royal  honour,  and  perbaips,  also,  his  seU'Tesf&ii,  Li- 
berty struggled  on  still  mth  despotkm,  in  the  obstanate  and 
dubious  contest ;  sanguinary  battles  were  fought ;  a  brilliant 
array  of  heroes  succeeded  each  othev  an  Ae  field  of  ^017 ; 
and  Flanders  and  Brabant  were  the  schools  which  educated 
generals  for  the  coming  century.  A  long,  deTOstatmg  war 
laid  waste  the  open  countiy;  victor  and  vanquished  alike  wera 
bathed  in  blood ;  while  the  rising  republic  of  the.  waters  gave 
a  welcome  to  fugitiv-e  industry,  fiuod  out  of  the  ruins,  erected 
the  noble  edifice  of  its  own  greatness.  For  forty  years  a  war 
lasted,  whose  happy  terminatiim  was  not  to  bless  the  dying 
eye  of  Philip ;  which  destroyed  one  Paradiise  in  Europe,  i» 
create  a  new  one  out  of  its  shattered  fragments ;  which  de^ 
stroyed  the  choicest  flower  of  mlHtary  youth,  and  while  it 
enriched  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  globe,  impovenshed 
the  possessor  of  the  golden  Peru.  This  monarch,  who,  ev«n 
without  oppressing  his  subjects,  i^ould  expend  nine  hundred 
tons  of  gold,  but  whe  by  tyiannical  means  extorted  far  more, 
heaped  on  his  depopulated  kingdom  a  debt  of  one  hmkbred 
and  forty  millions  of  ducats.  An  implacable  hatred  of  liberty, 
swallowed  up  all  these  treasures,  and  consumed  in  fruitless 
labour  his  royal  life.  But  the  Reformation  throve  amidst  the 
devastation  of  his  sword,  and  over  the  blood  of  her  citizens 
ihe  banner  of  the  new  republic  float-ed  victorious. 

This  improbable  turn  of  afiairs  seems  to  border  on  a 
miracle;  much,  however,  combined  to  break  the  power  of 
Philip,  and  to  favour  the  progress  of  the  infant  state.  Had 
the  whole  weight  of  his  power  fallen  on  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, there  had  been  no  hope  for  their  religion,  or  their 
liberty.  His  own  ambition  came  to  the  assistance  of  their 
weakness,  by  tempting  him  to  divide  his  strength.  The  ex- 
pensive policy  of  maintaining  traitors  in  every  cabinet  of 
Europe ;  the  support  of  the  League  in  France ;  the  revolt  of 
the  Moors  in  Granada ;  the  conquest  of  Portugal ;  and  the 
magnificent  fabric  of  the  Escuhal,  drained  at  last  his  ap- 
parently inexhaustible  treasures,  and  prevented  his  acting  in 
the  field  with  spirit  and  energy.  The  German  and  Itcdian 
troops,  who  were  allured  to  his  banner  only  by  the  hope  of 
gain,  mutinied  when  he  could  no  longer  pay  them,  and  faith- 
lessly  abandoned  their  leaders  in  the  decisave  moment  of  ac- 
tion.    These  terrible  instruments  <rf  oppression  now  turned 
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their  dsmgenmsi  power  against  tibeir  employer,  and  wreaked 
their  yindai^e  rage  on  the  pnmimeB  which  remained  faithf cd 
to  him.  The  n^ortnnate  arBKunent  against  England,  on 
which,  lihe  a  desperate  gamester,  he  had  staked  the  whole 
strength  of  his  longdom,  completed  hia  ruin ;  with  the  Ar- 
mada ssok  the  wealth  of  the  two  Indies,  and  the  flo(wer  of 
Spanish  ehivalzy. 

'Bat  in  the  verf  same  proportion  that  the  Sptfniah  power 
declined,  the  Repnhlie  aeqiiix«d  £peah  "figomr.  The  breaches 
which  the  new  religicm,  the  tfraony  of  the  Inqatsition,  the 
fntious  nqMieity  of  the  soldiery,  and  the  deyastatkms  of  a  long 
war,  nnbroken  by  any  interral  of  peace,  made  in  the  pio- 
vmces  of  Brabant^  Flanders,  and  Hainanlt,  at  once  the  arse- 
nals and  the  mi^azines  of  tliis  expensive  ocHitest,  naturally 
tendered  it,  erery  year,  more  difficalt  to  support  and  vecnut 
the  royal  armies.  The  Catholic  Netherlan<6  had  already  lost 
a  million  of  citizena?,  and  the  trodden  fidda  maintained  their 
husbandmen  no  longer.  Spain  itself  had  but  few  more  men 
to  spare.  That  country,  surprised  by  a  sudden  affluence, 
which  brought  idleness  with  it,  had  lost  much  of  its  popula- 
tion, and  could  not  long  support  these  continual  drafts  of  men, 
both  for  the  New  World  and  the  Netherlands.  Of  these 
conscripts,  few  ever  saw  their  country  agam ;  and  these  few 
having  left  it  as  youths,  returned  to  it  infirm  and  old.  Gold, 
which  had  become  more  common,  made  soldiers  proportion- 
fctely  dearer ;  the  growing  charm  of  effeminacy  enchanced  the 
price  of  the  opposite  virtues.  Wholly  different  was  the  pos- 
ture of  aifairs  with  the  rebels.  The  thousands  whom  tha 
cruelty  of  the  Viceroy  expelled  from  the  southern  Netherlands, 
the  war  of  the  Huguenots  from  France,  as  well  as  all  whom  the 
constraint  of  conscience  drove  from  the  other  parts  of  Europe, 
all  these  flocked  to  unite  themselves  with  them.  The  whole 
Christian  world  was  their  recruiting  ground.  The  fmaticiBm 
both  of  the  persecutor  and  the  persecuted,  woi^ed  in  their 
behalf.  The  enthusiasm  of  a  doctrine  newly  embraced,  re- 
renge,  vront,  and  hopeless  misery,  drew  to  their  standard 
adventurers  from  every  part  of  £urope.  All  whom  the  new 
doctrine  ha  J  won,  all  who  had  already  suffered,  or  had  still 
cause  of  fear  from  despotism,  linked  tiieir  ovra  fortunes  witk 
those  of  the  new  Republic.  Every  injury  inflicted  by  a  tyrant, 
gave  a  right  of  citizenship  in  Holland.    Men  pressed  towards 
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a  country,  where  liberty  raised  her  inspiriting  banner,  'where 
respect  and  security  were  ensured  to  a  fugitive  religion,  and 
even  revenge  on  the  oppressors.  If  we  consider  the  con- 
flux of  all  people  to  HoUaiid,  in  the  present  day,  who  on 
their  entrance  upon  her  territory  are  reinvested  in  their 
rights  as  men,  what  must  it  have  been  then,  when  the  rest 
of  Europe  groaned  under  a  heavy  bondage,  when  Amsterdam 
was  nearly  the  only,  free  port  for  all  opinions  ?  Many  hundred 
families  sought  a  refuge  for  their  wealth,  in  a  land  which  the 
ocean  and  domestic  concord  powerfully  combined  to  protect. 
The  republican  army  maintained  its  full  complement,  without 
the  plough  being  stripped  of  hands  to  work  it.  Amid  the 
clash  of  arms,  trade  and  industry  flourished;  and  the  peaceful 
citizen  enjoyed  in  anticipation  all  the  fruits  of  liberty,  which 
foreign  blood  must  first  purchase.  At  the  very  time,  when 
the  Eepublic  of  Holland  was  struggling  for  existence,  she 
•extended  her  dominions  beyond  the  ocean,  and  was  quietly 
occupied  in  erecting  her  East  Indian  empire. 

Moreover,  Spain  maintained  this  expensive  vrax  with  dead, 
unfructifying  gold,  that  never  returned  into  the  hand  which 
gave  it  away,  while  it  raised  the  price  of  all  necessaries. 
The  treasuries  of  the  Eepublic  were  industry  and  commerce. 
Time  lessened  the  one,  whilst  it  multiplied  the  other.  Ex- 
actly in  the  same  proportion  that  the  resources  of  the  Spa- 
nish Government  became  exhausted  by  the  long  continu- 
ance of  the  war,  the  Republic  began  to  reap  a  richer  har- 
vest. The  field  was  sown  sparingly  with  choice  seed,  and 
it  bore  fruit,  though  late,  yet  a  hundred-fold ;  but  the  tree 
from  which  Philip  gathered  fruit,  was  a  fallen  trunk,  which 
never  again  became  verdant. 

Philip's  adverse  destiny  decreed,  that  all  the  treasures  which 
he  lavished  for  the  oppression  of  the  Provinces,  contributed 
io  enrich  them.  The  incessant  outlay  of  Spanish  gold  had. 
difiused  riches  and  luxury  throughout  Europe ;  but  the  in- 
creasing wants  of  Europe  were  supplied  chiefly  by  the  Nether- 
landers,  who  were  masters  of  the  commerce  of  the  known 
vorld,  and  who,  by  their  dealings,  fixed  the  price  of  all  mer- 
chandize. Even  during  the  war,  Philip  could  not  prohibit  his 
own  subjects  from  trading  vrith  the  Eepublic ;  nay,  he  could 
not  even  desire  it.  He  himself  paid  the  rebels  the  ex- 
penses of  their  own  defence :  for  the  very  war  which  was  to 
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ruin  them,  increased  the  sale  of  their  goods.  The  enormous 
sums  expended  on  his  fleets  and  armies  flowed,  for  the  most 
part,  into  the  exchequer  of  the  Repuhlic,  which  was  more  or 
less  connected  with  the  commercicd  places  of  Flanders  and 
Brabant.  Whatever  Philip  attempted  against  the  rebels, 
operated  directly  in  their  fevour. 

The  sluggish  progress  of  this  war,  did  the  king  as  much 
injury,  as  it  brought  advantage  to  the  rebels.  His  army  was 
composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  remains  of  those  victo- 
rious troops  which  had  gathered  their  laurels  under  Charles  V. 
Old  and  long  services  entitled  them  to  repose ;  many  of  them, 
-whom  the  war  had  enriched,  impatiently  longed  for  their 
homes,  and  to  end  in  ease  a  life  df  hardship.  Their  former 
zeal,  their  heroic  spirit,  and  their  discipline,  relaxed  in  the 
same  proportion  as  they  thought  they  had  redeemed  their 
honour  and  their  duty,  and  as  they  began  to  reap  at  last  the 
Teward  of  so  many  engagements.  Besides,  the  troops, 
which  had  been  accustomed,  by  their  irresistible  impetuosity, 
to  vanquish  all  opponents,  were  necessarily  wearied  out  by  a 
war  which  was  carried  on,  not  so  much  against  men  as  against 
the  elements ;  which  exercised  their  patience,  more  thian  it 
gratified  their  love  of  gloiy ;  and  where  there  was  less  of  dan- 
ger than  of  difl&culty  and  want  to  contend  with.  Neither 
personal  courage,  nor  long  military  experience,  were  of 
avail  in  a  country,  whose  peculiar  features  gave  the  most 
dastardly  the  advantage  over  them.  In  fine,  a  single  dis- 
comfiture on  foreign  ground,  did  them  more  injury  than  any 
victories  gained  over  an  enemy  at  home,  could  profit  them. 
With  the  rebels,  the  case  was  exactly  the  reverse.  In  so  pro- 
tracted a  war,  in  which  no  decisive  battle  took  place,  the 
weaker  party  must  naturally  learn  at  last  the  art  of  defence 
from  the  stronger ;  slight  defeats  accustomed  him  to  danger, 
slight  victories  animated  his  confidence. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  the  republican  army 
scarce  dared  to  show  itself  in  the  field ;  the  long  continuance 
of  the  struggle  pi-actised  and  hardened  it.  As  the  royal  armies 
grew  wearied  of  victory,  the  confidence  of  the  rebels  rose 
with  their  improved  discipline  and  experience.  At  last,  at 
the  end  of  half  a  century,  master  and  pupil  separated,  un- 
subdued, and  equal  in  the  fight. 

Again,  throughout  the  war  the  rebels  acted  with  more 
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ooBOOfd  and  unaiuauty  than  tbe  rojalutts.  Belbre  tLe  fbrmec 
lad  lost  tbfiir  first  leader,  the  gov^nunent  of  the  Netherhuodft 
had  passed  thr&iigh  as  many  as  five  hands.  The  Duchess  of 
Pacma's  ifid^cisioQ  soon  imparted  itsdlf  to  ^la  cahinet  of 
Madrid,  whidi,  in  ^  short  time,  ran  through  nearly  all  the 
yarious  systems  of  state  policy.  Dake  Alva's  iofiezible  stem- 
nesa,  the  mildneaa  of  his  sueeessor  Eeqoeacens^  Don  John  of 
AjHtria'a  iasidioHS  cunning,  and  the  active  and  imperious 
mind  of  the  f  rince  of  Parma,  gave  as  many  opposite  direc- 
tions to  the  irar,  while  the  pka  of  the  reheUjon  remained 
the  aame  in  a  single  head,  who,  as  he  saw  it  clearly,  pursued 
it  with  TigMur.  The  greatest  evil  for  the  king  was,  tiiat  the 
right  principles  of  action  generally  missed  the  right  moment 
of  application.  In  the  commencement  of  the  troubles,  when 
the  advantage  was  as  yet  clearly  on  the  king's  side,  when 
prompt  resolution  and  manly  firmness  might  have  crushed  the 
rebellion  in  the  cradle,  the  reins  of  government  were  allowed 
to  hang  looee  in  the  hands  of  a  woman.  After  the  outbreak 
had  come  to  an  open  revolt,  and  the  strength  of  the  factious 
and  of  the  king  stood  more  equally  balanced,  and  when  a  skilful 
flexibility  could  alcme  have  averted  the  impending  civil  war, 
the  government  devolved  on  a  man,  who  was  deficient  in  this 
necessary  qualification.  Bo  watdiful  an  observer  as  Wil- 
liam the  Silent,  failed  not  to  improve  every  advantage 
which  the  faulty  pohey  of  his  adversary  preaented,  and  with 
nilent  industry,  he  slowly  advanced  his  great  undertaking  to 
its  accomplidunent. 

But  why  did  not  Philip  II.  himself  appear  in  the  Ne- 
therlands ?  Why  did  he  prefer  to  employ  eveiy  other  meana, 
however  improbable,  rather  than  make  trial  of  the  onlj 
remedy  which  could  ensure  success  ?  To  curb  the  overgrown 
power  and  insolence  of  the  nobilily,  there  was  no  e2cpedient 
more  natural  than  the  presence  of  their  master.  Before 
royally  itself  all  secondary  dignity  must  necessarily  have 
sunk,  all  other  spleadour  be  dimmed.  Instead  of  the 
truth  flowing  slowly  and  obscurely  through  impure  channels, 
to  the  distant  throne,  so  that  procrastinated  measures  of 
redress  gave  time  to  ripen  ebullitiQus  of  the  moment  into 
acts  of  deliberation,  his  own  penetrating  glance  would  at  once 
have  been  able  to  separate  truth  from  error;  and  cold 
policy  alone,  not  to  speak  of  his  humanity,   would  have 
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eaared  the  laud  a  millicKii  of  eitizo&a.  The  nearer  to  ih&x 
souroe,  ike  uuu^  weighty  woold  hk  edicts;  have  been ;  the 
thicker  ihey  fell  on  ^eir  ol^ect,  the  weaker  and  the  more 
dispirited  ihe  ^orts  of  the  rehek.  It  coste  infinitely  moro 
to  commit  aaai  mil  towards  an  enen^  in  his  presence  than 
in  his  absenee.  At  £b»t,  the  r^>eIiion  appeared  to  trembfe 
Bi  its  own  n&m£i»  and  long  .sheltered  itself  under  the  in- 
genitals  pretext  of  defending  the  cause  of  its  sovereign, 
against  Ihe  arbitncry  assumptions  of  his  own  viceroy. 
Philip^s  appearance  in  Bi^ssels  would  have  put  an  esxi 
at  once  to  this  juggling.  In  that  case,  the  rebak  would 
Jmve  been  ctmipelLod  to  act  up  to  t^eir  pretence,  or  to 
cast  aside  the  mask,  und  so,  by  appearing  in  their  true 
shape,  condemn  themselves.  And  what  a  relief  for  the 
2^etherlimds,  if  the  king's  presence  had  only  spared  them 
those  evils,  which  were  ^flicted  i^on  them  without  his 
knowledge,  and  contrary  to  his  will.  What  gain  to  him- 
self, even  if  it  had  only  enabled  him  to  watch  over  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  vast  £Bims,  which,  illegally  raised  on  the 
plea  of  meeting  the  exigencies  of  the  war,  disappeared  in  itbe 
plundering  haiibds  of  his  deputies. 

What  the  latter  were  compelled  to  extort  by  the  unnatuml 
expedient  of  terror,  the  nation  would  have  been  disposed  to 
grant  to  the  sovareign  Majesty.  That  which  made  his 
ministers  .detested,  would  have  rendered  the  monarch  feared ; 
for  the  abuse  of  hereditary  power  presses  less  painfully 
than  the  abuse  of  that  which  is  delegated.  His  presence 
would  have  saved  thousands,  had  he  been  nothing  more 
4han  an  economical  despot.;  and  even  had  he  been  less, 
the  awe  of  his  person  would  have  preserved  a  territory,  which 
was  lest  tbroiigh  hatred  and  contempt  for  his  instruments. 

In  the  some  manner,  as  tbe  oppression  of  the  people  of  the 
Ketherlands  excited  the  sympathy  of  all  who  valued  their 
own  rights,  it  might  have  been  expected,  that  their  disobedi- 
6noe  and  defection  would  hme  Ibeen  a  call  to  all  princes  to 
mainlain  their  own  prerogativos  in  the  case  of  their  neigh- 
houxa.  But  jeialDusy  of  Spain  ^t  the  better  of  political 
jyn^thiei^  and  the  first  powers  of  Europe  arranged  them- 
selves more  or  less  openly  on  the  side  of  freedom. 

ALthottgh  bound  to  ihe  house  of  Spain  by  the  ties  of 
rdatioBidup,  the  Emperor  ■MariTnilian  II.  gave  it  just  cau^e 
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to  charge  him  with  secretly  fkyouring  the  rebels.  By  tlM 
offer  of  his  mediation,  he  implicitly  acknowledged  the  partiid 
justice  of  their  comphiints,  which  could  not  but  encoun^ 
them  to  a  resolute  perseverance  in  their  demands.  Und^: 
an  Emperor  sincerely  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Spanish 
house,  William  of  Orange  would  scarcely  have  drawn  so 
many  troops  and  so  much  money  from  Germany.  France, 
•without  openly  and  formally  breaking  the  peace,  placed  a 
Prince  of  the  Blood  at  the  head  of  the  Netherlandish  rebels ; 
and  it  was  with  French  gold,  and  French  troops,  that  the 
operations  of  the  latter  were  chiefly  conducted.  Elizabetli 
of  England,  too,  did  but  exercise  a  just  retaliation  and  revenge 
in  protecting  the  rebels  against  their  legitimate  sovereign,  and 
although  her  meagre  and  sparing  aid,  availed  no  farther  than 
to  ward  off  utter  ruin  from  the  republic,  stiU  even  this  was 
infinitely  valuable,  at  a  moment  when  nothing  but  hope  could 
have  supported  their  exhausted  courage.  With  bodi  these 
powers,  Philip  at  the  time  was  at  peace,  but  both  betrayed 
him.  Between  the  weak  and  the  strong,  honesty  often  ceases 
to  appear  a  virtue ;  the  delicate  ties  which  bind  equals,  aie 
seldom  beneficial  to  himj  whom  all  men  fear.  Philip 
had  banished  truth  from  political  intercourse ;  he  himself, 
between  kings,  had  dissolved  all  morality,  and  had  made 
artifice  the  divinity  of  cabmets.  Without  once  enjoying  the 
advantages  of  his  superior  power,  he  had,  throughout  his 
whole  life,  to  contend  with  the  jealousy  which  it  awakened  in 
others.  Europe  made  him  atone  for  the  possible  abuses  of  a 
power,  of  which  in  fact  he  never  had  the  full  possession. 

If  against  the  disparity  between  the  two  c<Hnbatants  which; 
at  first  sight,  is  so  astounding,  we  weigh  all  the  incidental 
circumstances  which  were  adverse  to  Spain,  but  befriended  the 
Netherlands,  that  which  is  supernatural  in  this  event  will 
disappear,  but  that  which  is  extraordinary  remains — and  a 
just  standard  is  furnished,  by  which  to  estimate  the  real  merit 
of  these  republicans  in  working  out  their  freedom.  It  most 
not,  however,  be  thought  that  so  accurate  a  calculation  of 
the  opposed  powers  could  have  preceded  the  undertaking 
itself,  or  that,  on  entering  this  unknown  sea,  they  already 
knew  the  shore  on  which  they  would  ultimately  be  landed 
The  work  did  not  present  itself  to  the  mind  of  its  originator, 
in  the  mature  form  which  it  assumed  when  completed,  any 
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more  than  the  mind  of  Luther  foresaw  the  eternal  separation 
of  c^reeds,  when  he  hegan  to  oppose  the  sale  of  indulgencesw 
What  a  difference  between  the  modest  procession  of  those 
suitors  in  Brussels,  who  prayed  for  a  more  humane  treatment 
as  a  favour,  and  the  dreaded  majesty  of  a  free  state,  which 
treated  with  kings  as  equals,  and  in  less  than  a  century 
gave  awaj  the  throne  of  its  former  tyrant  The  unseen  hand 
of  fate  gave  to  the  discharged  arrow  a  higher  flight,  and 
quite  a  different  direction  from  that  which  it  first  received 
firom  the  bowstring.  In  the  womb  of  happy  Brabant,  that 
liberty  had  its  birth,  which,  torn  from  its  mother  in  its  earliest 
infancy,  was  to  gladden  the  so  despised  Holland.  But  the 
enterprise  must  not  be  less  thought  of,  because  its  issue 
differed  from  the  first  design  Man  works  up,  smooths,  and 
frtshions  the  rough  stone  which  the  tunes  bring  to  him,  the 
moment  and  the  instant  it  may  belong  to  him,  but  accident 
developes  the  history  of  the  world.  If  the  passions  which 
co-operated  actively  in  bringing  about  this  event,  were  only 
not  unworthy  of  the  great  work  to  which  they  were  uncon 
eciously  subservient — if  the  powers  which  aided  in  its  accom* 
plishment,  and  the  single  actions,  out  of  whose  concatenation 
it  wonderfiiUy  arose,  were  but  intrinsically  noble  powers,  and 
the  actions  beautiful  and  great,  then  is  the  event  grand, 
interesting,  and  fruitful  for  us,  and  we  are  at  liberty  to  wonder 
at  the  bold  offspring  pf  chance,  or  rather  offer  up  our  admira- 
tion to  a  higher  Intelligence. 

The  history  of  the  world,  like  the  laws  of  nature,  is  con- 
sistent with  itself,  and  simple  as  the  soul  of  man.  Like  con- 
ditions produce  like  phenomena.  On  the  same  soil,  where 
now  the  Netherlanders  were  to  resist  their  Spanish  tyrants, 
their  forefathers,  the  Batavi  and  Belgas,  fifteen  centuries  before, 
combated  against  their  Roman  oppressors.  Like  the  former, 
submitting  reluctantly  to  a  haughty  master,  and  misgo- 
verned by  rapacious  satraps,  they  broke  off  their  chain 
with  like  resolution,  and  tried  their  fortune  in  a  similar 
unequal  combat.  The  same  pride  of  conquest,  the  same  na 
tional  grandeur  marked  the  Spaniard  of  the  sixteenth  century 
and  the  Roman  of  the  first,  the  same  valour  and  discipline 
distinguished  the  armies  of  both,  their  battle  array  iospired 
the  same  terror.  There,  as  here,  we  see  stratagem  in  combat 
with  superior  force,  and  firmness,  strengthened  by  unanimity. 
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weary  mtt  a  mighty  power  wealuned  bj  diviBion;  di^i,    as 
now,  priyate  hatred  arms  a  whole  nattcm ;  a  sii^e  man,  bom 
for  his  times,  reveals  to  them  the  dangerous  secret  of  tbeir 
poweiv  aad  knags  their  mute  grief  to  a  hloodj  amu)U]iceiaent. 
**  (bnfsBa,  BatMTiaiifi,"  cxies  Ckodius  Civilis  to  his  fellow- 
eitizttis  in  the  sacred  grore,  "  we  are  no  longer  treated,  as 
focmerlj,  bj  these  .fionums,  as  «llies»  but  rath^*  as  shKves. 
We  are  handed  over  to  their  pEsfeets  and  eenturions,  who, 
nriiea  satiated  with  cmr  plunder  aad  with  our  hlood,  make 
Wi^  for  dthers,  who,  under  different  names*  jceaew  the  same 
ontragea.    If  eiKm  at  last  Borne  deigns  to  send  us  a  legate, 
he  qspressas  lis  with  an  ostentatious  and  cosdj  xetiniie,  oad 
with  still  more  intolezahle  pride.    The  leyies  are  agaui  at 
hand  whidi  tear  for  eror  children  irom  Ihieir  parents,  lootliers 
from  brothers.     Now,  Bata^aaos,  is  our  time.     NoTer  did 
Borne  lie  <80  peostcato  as  now.  Let  not  thmr  aames  of  lemons 
terrify  yofm  there  is  nothing  in  their  campa  but  old  men.asd 
pSfinder.     Our  in&sntiy  and  horsemen  are  atroog;  Germany 
is  allied  to  us  hy  .blood,  and  G&vi  is  ready  to  thfiMir4>ff  its 
yoke.    Xiet  Syria  serve  them,  and  Asia  aad  the  East«  wlia 
are  used  to  bow  before  Idngsa  many  still  lire  who  were  hoim 
among  vs,  before  trihote  was  paid  to  the  Eomans.    The  gads 
are  ever  with  the  bfave."    Solemn  jreligioos  rites  hallow  this 
osMspiiacy,  like  the  league  of  the  Giieux ;  like  that,  it  eraffc^j 
wnqps  itself  in  the  Tail  of  sobmiaGdirensss,  in  the  nu^esty  of  a 
great  name.    The  cohorts  of  Oivilis  swear  allegiance  on  &e 
Bhine  to  YeqrasiBn  in  Sjrria,  as  the  covenant  did  to  Philip  II. 
The  same  arena  fumidied  the  same  plan  of  de£anee,  Ihesaoaa 
refuge  to  deapair.    Both  confided  thw  wwredag  furtnnes  ta 
a  fitendly  element;  in  the  same  distress,  Givilis  nreserres  his 
island,  as  fifteen  eentortes  after  him,  William  of  Orange  did 
libe  town  sf  Leyden — ^thx»qgh  an  artificial  iaxmdation.    Tke 
^vakiir  of  the  Batari,  disebaed  the  impotency  of  the  w<Mld*s 
jruler,  as  the  noble  eoorage  of  their  descendants  revealed  to 
the  whole  of  Enrc^  the  decay  of  Spaniah  greatneas.    The 
same  fecundity  of  genius  in  the  generals  of  both  timea(»ga?o  to 
the  war  a  similarly  obstinate  continuance*  ai^  nearly  as  doubt- 
-fulaa issue;  onediffeisnoe,  nerertheleaa,  distingaishes  them; 
the  Bomaas  and  Batarians  .fought  humanely,  for  th^  did  not 
fight  lor  xeiagiim. 
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BOOK  I. 

mMXLTER  HI9T0ST  OF  THE  jmTBKSLAXDS  47P  TO  THE  SDCTSEHTH 
CJUTUBT. 

BsFOBE  we  AMttidar  tlie  inmiediate  histojjr  of  this  |p?ei^  re- 
mLution,  it  wiU  be  advia^te  to  go  a  few  steps  haxk  into  tba 
axttftent  lecofds  of  Ute  couc^,  and  to  tr^ce  the  oiigm  of  that 
coBstkutioEu  whidi  we  find  it  possessed  of,  at  the  time  of  this 
lemnfaaUe  dumge. 

The  &EBt  a^peaiBDoe  of  this  people,  in  the  histoxy  of  the 
worM,  is  the  momeai  of  its  Ml ;  their  conquerors  first  g»re 
them  a  pditiod  existence.  The  extensile  i«gMm,  which  is 
bounded  by  Germany  ou  the  east,  on  the  south  by  Fmooe^  on 
the  nordi  and  north-west  l)y  the  lif  orth  8ea»  and  which  we 
compidbend  nnderthe  gBooeral  name  of  the  l^etherlands,  was;, 
at  the  time  wlmn  the  Romans  imraded  Gaul,  divided  amongst 
Hane  principal  nations,  all  originally  of  German  descent^ 
German  institations,  and  German  spirit  The  Bhine  foroMd 
its  boundaries.  On  the  left  of  the  river  dwelt  the  Beige,  oa 
its  right  the  Friaii,  and  the  Batavi  on  the  island  which 
its  two  arms  then  £sfmed  with  the  ocean.  All  these  sevenJ 
nations  were  sooner  or  later  xedueed  ioto  subjection  by  the 
Bomans,  but  their  conqnerors  tJiemselres  giye  us  the  most 
^orioBs  testimony  to  ihear  Tskmr.  The  Belg»,  writes  Causae, 
were  the  only  people  amongst  the  Gaols  ^o  repulsed  the 
inTasion  of  the  Tentones  and  Ounbri.  The  Batari,  Tacitus 
teUs  us,  sarpassed  all  the  tribes  on  the  lUune  in  bmyeij. 
This  fierce  aaticm  paid  its  tribute  in  soldiers,  and  was  reserved 
by  its  eonqueroEB,  like  axrow  and  sword,  only  for  battle. 
llie  Bomans  themselTea  acknowledged  the  Batavian  horaem^OL 
to  be  their  best  caraliy.  Like  the  Swiss  at  this  day,  they 
fanned  for  a  long  time  the  body  guard  of  the  Eoman  Em- 
peror ;  their  wild  courage  terrified  the  Dadans,  as  they  saw 
liiem,  in  full  ermoor,  swimming  across  the  Danube.  The 
Batari  acoompanied  Agricola  in  his  expedition  against  Bri- 
tain, and  helped  him  to  eonqner  that  island.  The  Frieses 
were,  of  all,  the  last  subdued,  and  the  £jst  to  regain  their 
liberty.  The  mocasaes  among  which  tkey  dwelt,  attracted 
the  oonqnerors  later,  and  enhanced  the  price  of  conquest. 
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The  Boman  Drusus,  who  made  war  in  these  regions,  had  a 
canal  cut  from  tlie  Rhine  into  the  Flevo,  the  present  Zujder 
Zee,  through  which  the  Boman  fleet  penetrated  into  the  North 
Sea,  and  from  thence,  entering  the  mouths  of  the  Ems  and 
the  Weser,  found  an  easy  passage  into  the  interior  of  Ger- 
many. 

Through  four  centuries,  we  find  Batavian  troops  in  the  Bo- 
man armies,  but  after  the  time  of  Honorius,  their  name  dis- 
appears from  history.  Presently  we  discover  their  island  over- 
run by  the  Franks,  who  again  lost  themselves  in  the  adjoin- 
ing country  of  Belgium.  The  Frieses  threw  off  the  yoke  of 
their  distant  and  powerless  rulers,  and  again  appeared  as  a  free, 
and  even  a  conquering  people,  who  governed  themselves  by 
their  own  customs  and  a  remnant  of  Boman  laws,  and  e^^tended 
their  limits  beyond  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhine.  Of  all  the 
provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  Friesland,  especially,  had  suf- 
fered the  least  from  the  irruptions  of  strange  tribes,  and 
foreign  customs;  and  for  centuries  retained  traces  of  its 
original  institution,  of  its  national  spirit  and  manners, 
which  have  not,  even  at  the  present  day,  entirely  disap- 
peared. 

The  epoch  of  the  immigration  of  nations,  destroyed  the  ori- 
ginal form  of  most  of  these  tribes ;  other  mixed  races  arose 
in  their  place,  with  other  constitutions.  In  the  general  de- 
vastation, the  towns  and  encampments  of  the  Bomans  disap- 
peared, and  with  them,  the  memorials  of  their  wise  govern- 
ment, which  they  had  employed  the  natives  to  execute.  The 
neglected  dikes  once  more  yielded  to  the  violence  of  the 
streams,  and  to  the  encroachments  of  the  ocean.  Those 
wonders  of  labour,  and  creations  of  human  skill,  the  ca- 
nals, dried  up,  the  rivers  changed  their  course,  the  continent 
and  the  sea  confounded  their  olden  limits,  and  the  nature  of 
the  soil  changed  with  its  inhabitants.  So,  too,  the  connexion 
of  the  two  eras  seems  effaced,  and  with  a  new  race  a  new 
history  commences. 

The  monarchy  of  the  Franks,  which  arose  out  of  the  ruins 
of  Boman  Gaul,  had,  in  the  6th  and  7th  centuries,  seized  all 
the  provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  and  planted  there  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  After  an  obstinate  war,  Charles  Martel  subdued  ta 
the  French  crown  Friesland,  the  last  of  all  the  free  provinces, 
and  by  his  victories,  paved  a  way  for  the  gospel.    Charle- 
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magne  united  all  these  countries,  and  formed  of  them  one 
division  of  the  mighty  empire,  which  he  had  constructed  out 
of  Germany,  France,  and  Lombardy.  As  under  his  descend- 
ants, this  vast  dominion  was  again  torn  into  fragments,  so  the 
Netherlands  became  at  times  German,  at  others  French,  or 
then  again  Lotheringian  Provinces,  and  at  last  we  find  them 
under  both  the  names  of  Friesland  and  Lower  Lotheringia. 

With  the  Franks,  the  feudal  system,  the  offspring  of  the 
North,  also  came  into  these  lands,  and  here,  too,  as  in  all 
other  countries,  it  degenerated.     The  more  powerful  vassals 
gradually  made  themselves  independent  of  the  crown,  and  the 
royal  governors  usurped  the  countries  they  were  appointed  to 
govern.     But  the  rebellious  vassals  could  not  maintain  their 
usurpations,  without  the  aid  of  their  own  dependants,  whose 
assistance  they  were  compelled  to  purchase  by  new  conces- 
sions.     At   the    same   time,   the  church  became  powerful 
through  pious  usurpations  and  donations,   and  in    its   ab- 
bey lands  and  episcopal  sees  acquired  an  independent  ex- 
istence.     Thus   were   the    Netherlands,   in  the  tenth,  ele- 
venth, twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries,   split  up  into  se- 
veral  small   sovereignties,  whose    possessors   did    homage, 
at   one   time  to  the   German   Emperor,  at  another  to  the 
Kings  of   France.     By   purchase,  marriages,  legacies,  and 
also  by  conquest,  several  of  these  provinces  were  often  united 
under  one  suzerain,  and  thus  in  me  fifteenth  century,  we  see 
the  house  of  Burgundy  in  possession  of  the  chief  part  of  the 
Netherlands.     With  more  or  less  right,  Philip  the   Good, 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  had  united  as  many  as  eleven  provinces 
under  his  authority,  and  to  these  his  son,  Charles  the  Bold, 
added  two  others,    acquired   by  force  of  arms.     Thus   im- 
perceptibly   a    new    state  arose  in  Europe,  which  wanted 
nothing  but  the  name,  to  be  the  most  flourishing  kingdom  in 
this  quarter  of  the  globe.    These'extensive  possessions  made 
the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  formidable  neighbours  to  France, 
and  tempted  the  restless  spirit  of  Charles  the  Bold  to  devise  a 
scheme  of  conquest,  embracing  the  whole  line  of  country  from 
the  Zuyder  Zee  and  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  down  to  Alsace. 
The  almost  inexhaustible  resources  of  this  prince,  justify  in 
,  some  measure  this  bold  project.     A  formidable  army  threat- 
ened to  carry  it  into  execution.  Already  Switzerland  trembled 
for  her  liberty ;  but  deceitful  fortune  abandoned  him  in  three 
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lerriHe  battles,  and  the  infataated  lieio  ims'  loBt  ia  the  me- 
lee of  the  lining  and  the  dead  *. 

The  sole  heiress  of  Charles  the  Bold,  Maria,  at  oiaoe  the 
richest  princess  and  the  imhappy  Helen  of  Aat  time,  whose  woo- 
ing hPOHght  miseiy  on  her  inheritance,  "was  now  the  eenti«   of 
littractiott  ta  the  whole  known  world.    Amozrg  her  suitars  ap- 
peared two  great  princes.  King  Lords  XI.  of  France,  for  Isob 
son,  the  yutmg  Dauphin,  and  Maximiliaa  of  Austria,  son   of 
the  Emperor  Frederic  III.     The  successful  suitor  was  to  be- 
come the  most  powerful  prince  in  Europe ;  and  now,  for  tbe 
first  time,  this  quarter  of  the  globe  began  to  fear  for  its  ba- 
lance of  power.     Louis,  the  more  powerful  of  the  two,  was 
Ipeadj  to  back  his  suit  by  force  of  arms ;  but  the  pec^l©  of  tba 
Netherlands,  who  disposed  of  tlie  hand  of  th^  princess, 
passed  by.  this  dreaded  neighbour,  and  decided  in  &voiir  of 
Maximilian,  whose  more  remote  territories,  and  more  limited 
power,  seemed  less  to  threaten  the  liberty  of  their  countary.    A 
deceitful,  unfortunate  policy,  which,  through  a  strange  dispense 
ation  of  heayen,  only  accelerated  the  melancholy  fete  whicii 
it  was  intended  to  prevent. 

To  Philip  the  Fair,  the  son  of  Maria  and  Maximilian,  a 
.Spanish  bride  brought,  as  her  portion,  that  extensiye  kingdom 
which  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  had  recently  founded;  and 
Charles  of  Austria,  his  son,  was  bom  lord  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Spain,  of  the  two  Sicilies,  of  the  new  world,  and  of  the  Nether- 
lands. In  the  latter  country,  the  commonalty  emancipated 
themselyes  much  earlier  than  in  other  feudal  states,  and 
quickly  attained  to  an  independent  political  existence.  The 
favourable  situation  of  the  country  on  the  North  Sea,  and  on 
great  navigable  rivers,  early  awakened  the  spirit  of  commerce, 
which  rapidly  peopled  the  towns,  encouraged  industrf  and 

*  A  page  Trho  bad  seen  him  fill!,  a  fewdayi  after1^»batfle  condacted  ikb 
-victors  to  the  spot,  and  saTed  his  lemams  from  an  ignominions  obliTion.  His 
body  was  dragged  from  out  of  a  pool  in  which  it  was  fust  frosen^  naked,  and 
so  disfigured  with  wounds,  that  with  great  difficulty  he  was  recognised,  by  the 
well-known  deficiency  of  some  of  his  teeth,  and  by  remarkably  long  fingernails 
But  that,  notwithstanding  these  marks,  there  were  still  incredulous  people 
who  doubted  his  death,  and  looked  far  hia  reappearance,  is  proved  by  ike 
missive,  in  which  Louis  the  Eleventh  called  upon  the  Bui|[undiaB  States  to 
return  to  their  allegiance  to  the  Crown  of  France.  "  If,*'  the  passage  runs, 
"  Duke  Charles  should  still  be  living,  you  shall  be  released  from  your  oath 
to  me."    ComineS;  t.  iii.^  Preuves  des  Mtooires^  495,  497. 
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the  Boeta,  atti»ctesd  Ibreignefff,  and  diffused  prosperity  and 
affluence  among  them.  However  contemptuously  die  warlike 
policy  of  those  times  looked  down  upon  every  peaceful  and 
useful  occupation,  the  rulers  of  the  country  could  not  fail  al- 
together to  perceive  the  essential  advantages  tiiey  derived 
from  such  pureuits.  The  increasing  population  of  their  terri- 
toides,  tiie.  different  imposts  which  they  extorted  from  natives 
and  foreigners,  imder  the  various  titles  of  tolls,  customs,  high- 
way rates,  escort  money,  hridge  tolls,  market  fses,  escheats, 
and  so  forth,  were  too  valuable  considerations  to  allow  them 
to  remain  indifferent  to  the  sources  from  which  they  were  de» 
lived.  Their  own  rapacity  made  them  promoters  of  trade, 
and  as  often  happens,  barbarism  itself  rudely  nursed  it, 
until,  at  last,  a  healthier  policy  assumed  its  place.  In  the 
course  of  time,  they  invited  the  Lombard  merchants  to  settle 
among  them,  and  accorded  to  the  towns  some  valuable  privi- 
leges, and  an  independent  jurisdiction,  by  which  the  latter 
acquired  uncommon  respectability  and  influence.  The  nu- 
merous wars  which  the  counts  and  dukes  carried  on  amongst 
one  another,  or  with  their  neighbours,  made  them  in  some 
measure  dependent  on  the  good  will  of  the  towns,  who,  by 
tiieir  wealth,  obtained  weight  and  consideration,  and  for  the 
subsidies  which  they  afforded,  failed  not  to  extort  im- 
portant privileges  in  return.  These  privileges  of  the  com- 
monalties increased,  as  the  crusades  with  Qieir  expensive 
equipment  augmented  the  necessities  of  the  nobles;  as  a 
new  road  to  Europe  was  opened  for  the  productions  of  the 
East;  and  as  wide-spreading  luxury  created  new  wants  to 
their  princes.  Thus,  as  early  as  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries,  we  find  in  these  lands  a  mixed  form  of  government, 
in  which  the  prerogative  of  the  sovereign  is  greatly  limited 
by  the  privileges  of  the  States,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  nobility, 
the  clergy,  and  the  municipalities.  These,  under  the  name 
of  States,  assembled  as  often  as  the  wants  of  the  province  re- 
quired it.  Without  their  consent,  no  new  laws  were  valid,  no 
war  could  be  carried  on,  and  no  taxes  levied,  no  change  made 
in  the  coinage,  and  no  foreigner  admitted  to  any  office  of  go- 
vernment. All  the  provinces  enjoyed  these  privileges  in 
common ;  others  were  peculiar  to  the  various  districts.  The 
supreme  government  was  hereditary,  but  the  son  did  not  enter 
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on  the  rights  of  his  father,  before  he  had  solemnly  sworu  to 
maintain  the  existing  constitution. 

Necessity  is  the  first  lawgiver :  all  the  wants  which  had 
to  be  met  by  this  constitution,  were  originally  of  a  com- 
mercial nature.  Thus  the  whole  constitution  was  founded 
on  commerce,  and  the  laws  of  the  nation  were  adapted  to 
their  pursuits.  The  last  clause,  which  excluded  foreign- 
ers from  all  ofiGices  of  trust,  was  a  natural  consequence  of 
the  preceding  articles.  So  complicated  and  artificial  a  re- 
lation between  the  sovereign  and  his  people,  which  in  many 
provinces  was  further  modified,  according  to  the  peculiar 
wants  of  each,  and  frequently  of  some  single  city,  required 
for  its  maintenance  the  liveliest  zeal  for  the  liberties  of 
the  country,  combined  with  an  intimate  acquaintance  -with. 
them.  From  a  foreigner,  neither  could  well  be  expected. 
This  law  besides,  was  enforced  recipix)cally  in  each  particular 
province  ;  so  that  in  Brabant  no  Fleming,  in  Zealand  no  Hol- 
lander, could  hold  office ;  and  it  continued  in  force,  even  after 
all  these  provinces  were  united  under  one  government. 

Above  all  others,  Brabant  enjoyed  the  highest  degree  of 
freedom.  Its  privileges  were  esteemed  so  valuable,  that 
many  mothers  from  the  adjacent  provinces  removed  thither 
about  the  time  of  their  accouchement,  in  order  to  entitle  their 
children  to  participate,  by  birth,  in  all  the  immunities  of  that 
favoured  country ;  just  as,  says  Strada,  one  improves  the  plants 
of  a  rude  climate  by  removing  them  to  the  soil  of  a  milder. 

After  the  House  of  Burgundy  had  united  several  provinces 
under  its  dominion,  the  separate  provincial  assemblies  which, 
up  to  that  time,  had  been  independent  tribunals,  were  made 
subject  to  a  supreme  court  at  Malines,  which  incorporated 
the  various  judicatures  into  one  body,  and  decided  in  the  last 
resort  all  civil  and  criminal  appeals.  The  separate  inde- 
pendence of  the  provinces  was  thus  abolished,  and  the  su- 
preme power  vested  in  the  senate  at  Malines. 

After  the  death  of  Charles  the  Bold,  the  states  did  not 
neglect  to  avail  themselves  of  the  embarassment  of  their 
Duchess,  who,  threatened  by  France,  was  consequently 
in  their  power,  Holland  and  Zealand  compelled  her 
to  sign  a  great  charter,  which  secured  to  them  the  most 
important  sovereign  rights.      The   people    of    Ghent   car- 
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ried  their  insolence  to  such  a  pitch,  that  they  arbitrarily 
dragged  the  favourites  of  Maria,  who  had  the  misfortune 
to  displease  them,  before  their  own  tribunals,  and  be-  ly 
headed  them  before  the  eyes  of  that  princess.  During  the 
short  government  of  the  Duchess  Maria,  from  her  father's 
death  to  her  marriage,  the  commons  obtained  powers  which 
few  free  states  enjoyed.  After  her  death,  her  husband, 
Maximilian,  illegally  assumed  the  government  as  guardian 
of  his  son.  Offended  by  this  invasion  of  their  rights,  the 
states  refused  to  acknowledge  his  authority,  and  could  only 
he  brought  to  receive  him  as  viceroy  for  a  stated  period, 
and  under  conditions  ratified  by  oath. 

Maximilian,  after  he  became  Roman  Emperor,  fancied  that 
he  might  safely  venture  to  violate  the  constitution.  He  im- 
posed extraordinary  taxes,  on  the  provinces,  gave  official 
appointments  to  Burgundians  and  Germans,  and  introduced 
foreign  troops  into  the  provinces.  But  the  jealousy  of  these 
republicans  kept  pace  with  the  power  of  their  regent.  As 
he  entered  Bruges  with  a  large  retinue  of  foreigners,  the 
people  flew  to  arms,  made  themselves  masters  of  his  per- 
son, and  placed  him  in  confinement  in  the  castle.  In  spite 
of  the  intercession  of  the  Imperial  and  Ploman  courts,  he  ^ 
did  not  again  obtain  his  freedom,  until  security  had  been 
given  to  the  people  on  all  the  disputed  points. 

The  security  of  life  and  property,  arising  from  mild  laws, 
and  an  equal  administration  of  justice,  had  encouraged  ac- 
tivity and  industry.  In  continual  contest  with  the  oceaa 
and  rapid  rivers,  which  poured  their  violence  on  the  neigh- 
bouring lowlands,  and  whose  force  it  was  requisite  to  break 
by  embankments  and  canals,  this  people  had  early  learnt 
to  obsen^e  the  natural  objects  around  them;  by  indus- 
try and  perseverance  to  defy  an  element  of  superior  power ; 
and  like  the  Egyptian,  instructed  by  his  Nile,  to  exercise 
their  inventive  genius  and  acuteness  in  self-defence.  The  , . 
natural  fertility  of  their  soil,  which  favoured  agriculture  and. 
the  breeding  of  cattle,  tended  at  the  same  time  to  increase 
the  population.  Their  happy  position  on  the  sea  and  the 
great  navigable  rivers  of  Germany  and  France,  many  of  which 
debouched  on  their  coasts ;  the  numerous  artificial  canals 
which  intersected  the  land  in  all  directions,  imparted  life  to 
navigation ;  and  the  fecility  of  interior  communication  between 
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the  provinces,  soon  created,  and  fostered,  a  commaxuttl  spuit 
among  these  people. 

llie  neighbouring  coasts,  Denmark  and  Britain,  were  the 
first  Tisited  by  their  vessels.  The  English  wool  whi<^  thqr 
brought  back,  employed  Ihoosands  of  industrions  bands  in 
Bruges,  Ghent,  emd  Antwerp ;  and  as  eady  as  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century,  cloths  of  Flanders  were  extensively 
worn  in  France  and  Germany.  In  the  eleventh  oentoxy 
we  find  ships  of  Friesland  in  the  Belt,  and  even  in  the 
Levant.  This  enterprising  people  ventored*  without  a 
compass,  to  steer  under  the  North  Pole,  round  to  the  most 
northerly  point  of  Russia.  From  the  Wendish  towns,  the 
Netheiiands  received  a  share  in  the  Levant  trade,  which,  at 
that  time,  still  passed  from  the  Black  Sea,  throng  the 
Jlussian  territories  to  the  Baltic.  When,  in  the  thirtaenth 
century,  this  trade  hegan  to  decline,  the  Crusades  having 
opened  a  new  road  through  the  Mediterranean  for  Indian 
merchandize,  and  after  the  Italian  towns  had  uauzped  this 
lucrative  branch  of  commerce,  and  the  great  Hanseatic  league 
had  been  formed  in  Germany,  the  Netherlands  became  ihe 
most  important  emporium  between  the  north  and  south.  As 
yet,  the  use  of  the  compass  was  not  general,  vnd,  the  mer- 
chantmen sailed  slowly  and  laboriously  along  the  coasts. 
The  ports  on  the  Baltic  were,  during  the  winter  months,  for 
the  most  part  frozen  and  inaccessible.  Ships,  therefore, 
which  could  not  well  accomplish  within  the  year  the  long 
voyage  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Belt,  gladly  availed 
themselves  of  harbours  which  lay  half  way  between  the  two. 
With  an  immense  continent  behind  them,  with  which  naviga- 
ble streams  kept  up  their  communication,  and  towards  the 
west  and  north  open  to  the  ocean  by  commodious  harbours, 
this  country  appeared  to  be  expressly  formed  for  a  plaee  of 
resort  for  different  nations,  and  fyr  a  centre  of  commerce. 
The  principal  towns  of  the  Netherlands  were  established 
marts.  Portuguese,  Spaniards,  Italians,  French,  Britons, 
Germans,  Danes,  and  Swedes,  thronged  to  them  with  the 
produce  of  every  countiy  in  the  world,  Competitian  ensured 
cheapness ;  industry  was  stimulated,  as  it  fomid  a  readj 
market  for  its  productions.  With  the  neeessaiy  exchange  of 
money,  arose  the  commerce  in  bills,  which  opened  a  new  and 
fruitful  source  of  wealth.     The  princes  of  the  country,  ao- 
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qoauiAed  «t  hat  mtk  their  true  interest,  jeneouraged  the  mer- 
chant by  important  immunities,  and  neglected  not  to  protect 
th^r  oommerce  by  advantageous  treaties  with  foreign  powers. 
When,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  seTeral  provinces  were  united 
tinder  ona  rale»  thoy  discontinued  their  private  wars,  which 
had  pKTved  so  injunous,  and  their  separate  interests  were 
now  more  intimately  reconciled  by  a  common  government. 
Their  oommeme  and  affluence  prospered  in  the  h^  of  a  long 
peace,  which  the  Ibrmidahle  power  of  their  princes  extorted 
from  the  neighhowring  monarchy  The  Burgundian  flag  was 
feared  in  every  <0ea,  ti^e  dignity  of  their  soverei^  gave  sup- 
potrt  to  tbMT  HndertaJdngs,  and  the  enteiprise  of  a  private 
individual  became  the  aSair  of  a  powerful  state.  Such 
vigorouB  pnatection  soon  placed  them  in  a  position  even  to 
renounce  the  Hanseatic  league,  and  to  pursue  this  daring 
enemy  thimigh  every  sea.  The  Hanseatic  merchants,  against 
^hom  the  coasts  of  Spain  were  closed,  were  compelled  at 
last,  herwever  reluctantly,  to  visit  the  Flemish  fairs,  and 
'purchase  their  Spanish  goods  in  the  markets  of  the  Nether  • 
lands. 

Brv^es,  in  Flaaders,  was,  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  the  central  poiixt  of  the  whole  commerce  of 
fhirope,  and  the  great  market  of  all  nations.  In  the  year 
1468,  a  hundred  and  fifty  merchant  vessels  were  counted 
^entering  the  harbour  of  Sluys  at  one  time.  JBesides  the  rich 
factories  of  the  Hanseatic  league,  there  were  here  fifteen 
trading  companies,  with  their  counting  houses,  and  many  fac- 
tories and  merchants'  families  from  every  European  country. 
Here  was  established  the  market  of  all  northern  products  for 
the  soulh,  and  of  all  southern  and  Levantine  products  for  the 
north.  These  passed  through  the  Sound,  and  up  the  Rhine, 
in  Hanseatic  vessels  to  Upper  Germsmy,  or  were  transported 
by  land  carriage  to  Brunswick  and  Luneburg. 

As  in  the  common  course  of  human  affiairs,  so  here  also,  a 
licentious  luxury  followed  prosperity.  The  seductive  example 
of  Philip  the  Good,  could  not  but  accelerate  its  approach. 
The  court  of  the  Burgundian  dukes  was  the  most  voluptuous 
and  magnificent  in  Europe^  Italy  itself  not  excepted.  The 
costly  dress  of  the  higher  classes,  whach  afterwards  served  as 
patterns  to  the  Spaniards,  and  eventually,  with  the  Bur- 
gundian customs,  passed  over  to  the  court  of  Austria,  .soon 
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descended  to  the  lower  orders,  and  the  meanest  citizen  nursed 
his  person  in  velvet  and  silk  *. 

Comines,  an  author  who  travelled  through  the  Netherlands, 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  tells  us  that  pride 
had  already  attended  their  prosperity.  The  pomp  and  vanity 
of  dress  was  carried  by  both  sexes  to  extravagance.  The 
luxury  of  the  table  had  never  reached  so  great  a  height  among 
any  other  people.  The  immoral  assemblage  of  both  sexes  at 
bathing  places,  and  such  other  places  of  reunion  for  pleasure 
and  enjoyment,  had  banished  all  shame— and  we  are  not  here 
speaking  of  the  usual  luxuriousness  of  the  higher  rankd ;  the 
females  of  Uie  common  class  abandoned  themselves  to  sucli 
extravagances  without  limit  or  measure. 

But  how  much  more  cheering  to  the  philanthropist  is  this 
extravagance,  than  the  miserable  frugality  of  want,  and  the 
barbarous  virtues  of  ignorance,  which  at  that  time  oppressed 
nearly  the  whole  of  Europe!  The  Burgundian  era  shines 
pleasingly  forth  from  those  dark  ages,  like  a  lovely  spring 
day  amid  the  showers  of  February.  But  this  floarishing 
condition,  tempted  the  Flemish  towns  at  last  to  their  ruin; 
Ghent  and  Bruges,  giddy  with  Uberty  and  success,  declared 
-war  against  Philip  the  Good,  the  ruler  of  eleven  provinces, 
-which  ended  as  unfortunately  as  it  was  presumptuously  com- 
menced. Ghent  alone  lost  many  thousand  men  in  an  engage- 
ment near  Havre,  and  was  compelled  to  appease  the  wrath 
of  the  victor  by  a  contribution  of  400,000  gold  florins.  All 
the  municipal  functionaries,  and  two  thousand  of  the  principal 


*  Philip  the  Good  was  too  profiiM  a  prince  to  amass  treasures ;  never* 
theless,  Charles  the  Bold  found  accumulated  among  his  effects,  a  greater 
store  of  table  services,  jewels>  carpets,  and  linen  than  three  rich  princedoms 
of  that  time  together  possessed,  and  over  and  above  all,  a  treasure  of  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  ready  money.  The  riches  of  this  prince,  and  of 
the  Burgundian  people,  lay  exposed  on  the  battle  fields  of  Chsiuson,  Morten, 
and  Nancy.  Here,  a  Swiss  soldier  drew  from  the  finger  of  Charles  the 
Bold  that  celebrated  diamond,  which  was  long  esteemed  the  largest  in 
Europe,  which,  even  now,  sparkles  in  the  crown  of  France  as  the  second 
in  size,  but  which  the  unwitting  finder  sold  fi>r  a  florin.  The  Swiss  ex- 
changed the  silver  they  found  for  tin,  and  the  gold  for  copper,  and  tore  into 
pieces  the  costly  tents  of  cloth  of  gold.  The  value  of  the  spoil  of  silver, 
gold,  and  jewels  which  was  taken,  has  been  estimated  at  three  millions. 
Charles  and  his  army  had  advanced  to  the  combat,  not  like  foes  who  purpose 
iNittle,  but  like  conquerors  who  adorn  themselves  after  victory. 
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citizens,  went,  stript  to  their  shirts,  hare-footed,  and  with 
heads  uncovered,  a  mile  out  of  the  town  to  meet  the  duke, 
and  on  their  knees  supplicated  for  pardon.  On  this  occasion, 
they  were  deprived  of  several  valuable  privileges,  an  irrepar- 
ahle  loss  for  their  future  commerce.  In  the  year  1482,  they 
engaged  in  a  war,  with  no  hotter  success,  against  Maximilian 
of  Austria,  with  a  view  to  deprive  him  of  the  guardianship 
of  his  son,  which,  in  contravention  of  his  charter,  he  had 
unjustly  assumed.  In  1487,  the  town  of  Bruges  placed  the  • 
Archduke  himself  in  confinement,  and  put  some  of  his  most 
eminent  ministers  to  death.  To  avenge  his  son,  the  Emperor 
Frederick  III.  entered  their  terhtoiy  with  an  army,  and 
blockading  for  ten  years  the  harbour  of  Sluys,  put  a  stop  to 
their  entire  trade.  On  this  occasion,  Amsterdam  and  Antwerp, 
whose  jealousy  had  long  been  roused  by  the  flouiishing  con- 
dition of  the  Flemish  towns,  lent  him  the  most  important 
assistance.  The  Italians  began  to  bring  their  own  silk  stufi& 
to  Antwerp  for  sale,  and  the  Flemish  cloth-workers  likewise, 
who  had  settled  in  England,  sent  their  goods  thither;  and 
thus  the  town  of  Bruges  lost  two  important  branches  of  trade. 
The  Hanse  Union  had  long  been  offended  at  their  over- 
weening pride ;  and  it  now  left  them,  and  removed  its  factory 
to  Antwerp.  In  the  year  1516,  all  the  foreign  merchants  left 
the  town,  except  only  a  few  Sp£miards;  but  its  prosperity 
faded  as  slowly  as  it  had  bloomed. 

Antwerp  received,  in  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  the  trade  which 
the  luxuriousness  of  the  Flemish  towns  had  banished ;  and 
under  the  government  of  Charles  V.,  Antwerp  was  the  most 
stirring  ana  splendid  city  in  the  Christian  world.  A  stream 
like  the  Scheldt,  whose  broad  mouth,  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
shared  with  the  North  Sea  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  and 
could  carry  vessels  of  the  largest  tonnage  under  the  walls 
of  Antwerp,  made  it  the  natural  resort  for  all  vessels  which 
-visited  that  coast.  Its  free  fairs  attracted  men  of  business 
from  all  countries  *.  The  industry  of  the  nation  had,  in  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  reached  its  greatest  height  The 
culture  of  grain,  flax,  the  breeding  of  cattle,  the  chase,  and 
Bsheries,  enriched  the  peasant ;  arts,  manufactures,  and  trade, 

•  Two  iqcIl  fairs  lasted  forty  days,  and  all  the  goods  sold  there  weie 
duty  free. 
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brougbt  wealth  to  barghers.  Flemkh  and  Brabantine  mann- 
factures  were  long  to  be  seen  in  Arabia,  Persia,  and  India. 
Their  sbips  covered  the  ocean,  and,  in  the  Black  Sea,  con- 
tended with  the.  Genoese  for  supremacy.  It  was  the  distinc- 
tire  characteristic  of  the  seaman  of  the  Netherlands,  that  he 
made  sail  at  all  seasons  of  the  jear,  and  never  laid  up  for  the 
•winter. 

When  the  new  route  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  dis- 
covered, aaxd  the  East  India  tradB  of  Portogal  undermined 
that  of  the  Levant,  the  Netherlands  did  not  feel  the  blow 
which  was  inflicted  on  the  Italian  republics.  The  Portuguese 
established  thmr  mart  in  Brabant,  and  the  spices  of  Calicut 
were  displayed  for  sale  in  the  markets  of  Antwerp.  Hither 
poured  the  West  Indian  merchandize,  with  which  the  indolent 
pride  of  Spain  repaid  the  industry  of  the  Netherlands.  The 
£jast  Indian  market  attracted  the  most  celebrated  commercial 
houses  from  Florence,  Lucca,  and  Genoa;  and  the  Fuggers 
and  Welsers  from  Augsburg.  Here  the  Hanse  towns  brought 
the  wares  of  the  north,  and  here  the  English  company  had  a 
factory.  Here  art  and  nature  seemed  to  expose  to  view  all 
their  riches ;  it  was  a  splendid  exhibition  of  the  works  of  the 
Creator  and  of  the  creature. 

Their  renown  soon  diiffused  itself  through  the  worid.  Kven 
a  company  of  TuAish  merchants,  towards  the  end  of  this 
century,  solicited  permission  to  settle  here,  and  to  supply  the 
products  of  the  East  by  way  of  Greece.  With  the  trade  in 
goods,  they  held  also  the  exchange  of  money.  Their  bills 
passed  current  in  the  farthest  parts  of  the  globe.  Antwerp, 
it  is  asserted,  then  transacted  more  extensive  and  more  im- 
portant  business  in  a  single  month,  than  Venice,  at  its  most 
flourishing  period,  in  two  whole  years. 

In  the  year  1491,  the  Hanseatic  League  held  its  solenui 
meetings  in  this  town,  which  had  formerly  assembled  in 
Lubeck  alone.  In  1631,  the  exchange  was  erected,  at  that 
time  the  most  splendid  in  all  Europe,  and  which  fulfilled  its 
proud  inscription.  The  town  now  reckoned  100,000  in- 
habitants. The  tide  of  human  beings,  which  incessantly 
poured  into  it,  exceeds  all  belief.  Between  $200  and  250 
ships  were  often  seen  loading  at  one  time  in  its  harbour;  no 
day  passed,  on  which  the  boats  entering  inwards  and  outwards 
did  not  amoimt  to  more  than  600;  on  market  days,  the  number 
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ammmted  to  800  or  900.  Daily,  more  than  two  htmdred 
carriages  drove  through  its  gates ;  above  two  likousand  loaded 
-waggons  arrived  every  week  fixjm  Crermany,  France,  and 
liOrraine,  without  reckoning  the  farmers'  carts  and  corn-vans, 
-which  were  seldom  less  than  10,000  in  number.  Thirty 
thousand  hands  were  employed  by  the  English  company 
alone.  The  market  dues,  tolls,  and  excise,  brought  millions 
to  the  government  annually.  We  can  form  some  idea  of  the 
resources  of  the  nation,  from  the  fiEu^t,  that  the  extraordinary 
taxes  which  they  weie  obliged  to  pay  to  Charles  V.,  towards 
his  numerous  wars,  were  computed  at  forty  millions  of  gold 
ducats. 

For  this  affluence,  the  Netherlands  were  as  much  mdebted 
to  their  liberty,  as  to  the  natural  advantages  of  their  country. 
Uncertain  laws,  and  the  despotic  sway  of  a  rapacious  prince, 
would  quickly  have  blighted  all  the  blessings,  which  propitious 
nature  had  so  abundantly  lavished  on  them.  The  inviolable 
sanctity  of  the  laws,  can  alone  secure  to  the  citizen  the  fruits 
of  his  industry,  and  inspire  him  with  that  happy  ^confidence 
which  is  the  soul  of  all  activity. 

The  genius  of  this  people,  developed  by  the  spirit  of  com- 
merce, and  by  the  intercourse  with  so  many  nations,  shone  in 
useful  inventions ;  in  the  lap  of  abundance  and  liberty,  all  the 
noble  arts  were  carefully  cultivated,  and  carried  to  perfection. 
From  Italy,  to  which  Cosmo  de  Medici  had  lately  restored  its 
golden  age,  painting,  architecture,  and  the  arts  of  carving  and 
of  engraving  on  copper,  were  transplanted  into  the  Nether- 
lands, where,  in  a  new  soil,  they  flourished  with  fresh  vigour. 
The  Flemish  school,  a  daughter  of  the  Italian,  soon  vied  with 
its  mother  for  the  prize ;  and,  in  common  with  it,  gave  laws 
to  the  whole  of  Europe  in  the  fine  arts.  The  mann&ictures 
and  arts,  on  which  the  Netherlanders  principally  founded 
their  prosperity,  and  still  partly  base  it,  require  no  particular 
enumeration.  The  weaving  of  tapestry,  oil  painting,  the  art 
of  painting  on  glass,  even  pocket-watches  and  snn-dials,  were, 
as  Guicciardini  asserts,  originally  invented  in  the  Nether- 
lands. To  them,  we  are  indebted  for  the  improvement  of  the 
compass,  the  points  of  which  are  still  known  by  Flemish 
names.  About  the  year  1430,  the  invention  of  typography  is 
ascribed  to  Laurence  Koster,  of  Haarlem;  and  whether  or 
not  it  is  entitled  to  this  honourable  distinction,  certain  it  is 
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that  th^  Dutcli  were  among  the  first  to  engraft  this  useful 
art  among  them;  and  fate  ordained  that  a  century  later  it 
should  reward  its  country  with  liberty.  The  people  of  the 
Netherlands  united,  with  the  most  fertUe  genius  for  in- 
ventions, a  happy  talent  for  improving  the  discoveries  of 
others ;  there  are  probably  few  mechanical  arts  and  mano&c- 
tures  which  they  did  not  either  produce,  or  at  least  carry  to 
a  higher  degree  of  perfection. 

THE  NETHEBIANDS  UNDEB  CHABLES  THE   FIFTH. 

Up  to  this  time,  these  provinces  had  formed  the  most  envi- 
able State  in  Europe.  Not  one  of  the  Burgundian  dukes  had 
ventured  to  indulge  a  thought  of  overtumiug  the  constitu- 
tion; it  had  remained  sacred,  even  to  the  daring  spirit  of 
Charles  the  Bold,  while  he  was  preparing  fetters  for 
foreign  liberty.  All  these  princes  grew  up  with  no  higher 
hope  than  to  be  the  heads  of  a  republic,  and  none  of  their 
territories  afforded  them  experience  of  a  higher  authority. 
Besides,  these  princes  possessed  nothing  but  what  the  Nether- 
lands gave  them ;  no  armies  but  those  which  the  nation  sent 
into  the  field ;  no  riches  but  what  the  states  granted  to  them. 
Now  all  was  changed.  The  Netherlands  had  fallen  to  a 
master,  who  had  at  his  command  other  instruments  and  other 
resources,  who  could  arm  against  them  a  foreign  power  *. 

*  The  unnatural  union  of  two  such  different  nations  as  the  Belgians  and 
Spaniards,  could  not  possibly  be  prosperous.  I  cannot  here  refrain  firom 
quoting  the  comparison  which  Grotius,  in  energetic  language,  has  drawn 
between  the  two.  "With  the  neighbouring  nations,"  says  he,  "  the  people  of 
the  Netherlands  could  easily  maintain  a  good  understanding,  for  they  were 
ef  a  similar  origin  with  themselves,  and  had  grown  up  in  the  same  manner. 
But  the  people  of  Spain  and  of  the  Netherlands,  differed  in  almost  ereiy 
respect  from  one  another,  and  therefore,  when  they  were  brought  together, 
clashed  the  more  violently.  Both  had,  for  many  centuries,  been  "dis- 
tinguished in  war,  only  the  latter  had,  in  luxurious  repose,  become  disused 
to  arms,  while  the  former  had  been  inured  to  war  in  the  Italian  and  African 
campaigns ;  the  desire  of  gain  made  the  Belgians  more  inclined  to  peace, 
but  not  less  sensitive  of  offence.  No  people  were  more  free  from  the  lust  of 
conquest,  but  none  defended  its  own  more  zealously.  Hence,  the  numerous 
towns,  closely  pressed  together  in  a  confined  tract  of  country;  densely 
crowded  with  a  foreign  and  native  population ;  fortified  near  the  sea  and  the 
great  rivers.  Hence,  for  eight  centuries  after  the  northern  immigration, 
foreign  arms  could  not  prevail  against  them.  Spain,  on  the  contrary,  often 
changed  its  masters ;  and  when  at  last,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  QothB, 
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Chades  Y.  Tms  an  absolute  monarch  in  his  Spanish  do- 
minions ;  in  the  Netherlands,  he  was  no  more  than  the  first . 
citizen.  In  the  southern  portion  of  his  empire,  he  might 
have  learned  contempt  for  the  rights  of  individuals ;  here,  he 
was  taught  to  respect  them.  The  more  he  there  tasted  the 
pleasures  of  unlimited  power,  and  the  higher  he  raised  his 
opinion  of  his  own  greatness,  the  more  reluctant  he  must 
have  felt  to  descend  elsewhere  to  the  ordinary  level  of 
humanity,  and  to  tolerate  any  check  upon  his  arbitrary, 
authority.  It  requires,  indeed,  no  ordinary  degree  of  virtue 
to  abstain  from  warring  against  the  power  which  imposes  a 
curb  on  our  most  cherished  wishes. 

The  superior  power  of  Charles  awakened,  at  the  same  time, 
in  the  Netherlanders,  that  distrust  which  always  accompanies 
inferiority.  Never  were  they  so  alive  to  their  constitutional 
rights,  never  so  jealous  of  the  royal  prerogative,  or  more  ob- 
servant in  their  proceedings.  Under  his  reign,  we  see  the 
most  violent  outbreaks  of  republican  spirit,  and  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  people  carried  to  an  excess,  which  nothing 
but  the  increasing  encroachments  of  the  royal  power  could  in 

its  character  and  its  manners  had  suffered  more  or  less  from  each  new  con- 
queror. The  people  thus  formed,  at  last,  oat  of  these  several  admixtures,  ia 
described  as  patient  in  labour,  imperturbable  in  danger,  equally  eager  for 
riches  and  honour,  proud  of  itself  even  to  contempt  of  others,  devout  and 
grateful  to  strangers  for  any  act  of  kindness,  but  also  revengeful,  and  of  such 
ungovernable  passions  in  victory,  as  to  regard  neither  conscience  nor  honour  in 
the  case  of  an  enemy.  All  this  is  foreign  to  the  character  of  the  Belgian,  who  is 
astute  but  not  insidious,  who,  placed  midway  between  France  and  Germany, 
oombines  in  moderation  the  feults  and  good  qualities  of  both.  He  is  not 
easily  imposed  upon,  nor  is  he  to  be  insisted  with  impunity.  In  veneration 
for  the  Deity,  too,  he  does  not  yield  to  the  Spaniard;  the  arms  of  the 
north-men  could  not  make  him  apostatise  from  Christianity,  when  he  had 
once  professed  it.  No  opinion  which  the  church  condemns,  had,  up  to 
this  time,  empoisoned  the  purity  of  his  &ith.  Nay,  his  pious  extravagance 
vent  so  far,  that  it  became  requisite  to  curb  by  laws  the  rapacity  of  hit 
clergy.  In  both  people,  loyalty  to  their  rulers  is  equally  innate,  with  this 
difference,  that  the  Belgian  places  the  law  above  kings.  Of  all  the  Spaniards, 
the  Castilians  require  to  be  governed  with  the  most  caution ;  but  the  liberties 
which  they  arrogate  for  themselves,  they  do  not  willingly  accord  to  others. 
Hence,  the  difficult  task  to  their  common  ruler,  so  to  distribute  his  attention 
and  care  between  the  two  nations,  that  neither  the  preference  shown  to  the 
Oastilian  should  offend  the  Belgian,  nor  the  equal  treatment  of  the  Belgiaii 
affiont  the  haughty  spirit  of  the  Oastilian."  G^tii  Annal.  Belg.  L.  1.  4. 
5.  seq. 
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the  least  JBstif  j.  A  sovereign  will  alwftjB  regiord  liie  iteedxmt 
of  the  citizen  as  an  alienated  fief,  which  he  islboond  to  recover. 
To  the  citizen,  the  oathority  of  the  soveom^  is  a  tofieat^ 
which,  by  its  inundation,  threatens  to  sweep  amray  hia  rigjits. 
The  Belgians  sought  to  protect  thomsdvea  agunei  the  oeeMi 
hy  embankments',  and  i^ainst  thw  prmtcea  by  oonstitotioBftl 
enactments;  The  whole  hietory  of  the  norid  is  a  per- 
petually recurring  struggle  hetsveei  ISbwstj  and  the  lusf 
of  power  and  poasesnon;  as  the  kistcisy  of  nature  is 
notlnng  but  the  eontevt  of  the  demeats  and  organie 
bd^es*  hr  space.  The  Netheilsnds  soon  found  to  their 
cost,  that  they  had  become  but  a  prosvdnce  of  a  great  mo- 
haichy.  So  long  as  their  former  master&t  had  no  higher 
ahn  than  to  prmnote  their  prosperity,,  thfflr  condition  ro- 
semUed  the  tranquil  happiness  o£  a  secluded  family,  whoflH» 
head  is  its  ruler.  Charles  Y.  introduced  thnn  upon  the 
arena  of  the  political  w<»ld.  They  now  formed  a  member 
of  that  gigantic  body,  which  tbe  ambition  of  an  indijidual 
employed  as  his  mstrument.  They  oeased  to  hare  their  owa 
good  for  their  aim ;  the  centre  of  thetr  existence  wae  trana- 
ported  to  the  soul  of  their  ruler.  As  his  whole  government 
was  but  one  tissue  oi  plans^  and  nuuKfiairrea  to  advance  his 
power,  so  it  was,  above  all  things,  necessary  that  he  should  be 
completely  master  of  the  various  limbs  of  his  mighty  empire^ 
in  order  to  move  them  effectually  and  suddenly.  It  was  im- 
possible, therefore,  for  him  to  embarrass  himself  with  the 
tiresome  mechanism  of  their  interior  political  organization,  or 
to  extend  to  their  peculiar  privileges  the  oonscientiotts  respect 
which  their  republican  jealousy  demanded.  It  was  expedient 
for  him  to  facilitate  the  exercise  of  their  powers,  by  concen- 
tration and  unity.  The  tribunal  at  Malines  had  been,  under 
his  predecessor,  an  independent  court  of  judicature ;  he  sub>- 
jected  its  decrees  to  the  revision  of  a  royal  council,  which  he 
established  in  Brussels,  and  which  was  &e  mere  organ  of  his 
wilL  He  introduced  foreigners  into  the  most  vital  functiona 
of  their  constitution,  and  confided  to  them  the  most  import- 
flEut  offices.  These  men,  whose  only  support  was  the  royal 
favour,  would  be  but  bad  guardians  of  privileges  which, 
moreover,  were  little  known  to  them«  The  ever  increasii^ 
expenses  ef  his  warlike  government,  compelled  him  as  steadily 
to  augment  his  resources.     In  disregard  of  their  most  sacred 
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privileges,  he  imposed  new  and  stnmge  taxes  on  tJie  pro- 
vinces. To  preserve  their  olden  consideratien,  the  states 
were  forced  to  grant  what  he  had  been  so  modest  as  not  to 
retort;  the  vdi^  history  of  the  giyvemment  of  litis  monardi, 
in  the  Netherknds,  k  almost  one  contiiraed  list  of  imposts 
demanded,  refosed,  and  finally  accorded.  Contrary  to  the 
oanstitndonr,  he  introduced  foreign  troo|>s  inta  their  terri- 
tories, directed  the  recmiting  of  his  armies  in  the  provinces, 
smd  involved  them  in  wara  which  could  not  advance,  even 
if  they  did  not  injure  their  interest,  and  to  which  they  had 
not  given  their  consent.  He  punished  the  offences  of  a  free 
stato  as  amonnrch ;  and  l&e  terrible  chastisement  of  Ghent* 
annanneed  to  the  other  provinces,  the  great  charge  whidx 
liieir  constitution  had  already  undergone. 

The  welfare  of  the  country  was  so  ftr  secured,  as  was* 
necessary  to  the  political  schemes  of  its  master;  the  intelli- 
gent policy  of  Charles  would  certainly  not  violate  the  salu- 
tary regimen  of  the  body,  whose  energies  he  found  Mmaelf 
necessitated  to  exert.  Fortunately,  the  opposite  pursuits  of 
selfish  ambition,  and  of  disinterested  philanthropy,  often  bring* 
about  the  same  end ;  and  the-  well-being  of  a  state,  which  a 
Marcus  Aurelius  might  propose  to  himself  as  a  rational  object 
of  pursmt,  is  oceasiontdly  promoted  by  an  Augustas  or  a 
Louis. 

Charles  V.  was  perfectly  aware  that  commerce  was  the 
strength  of  the  nation,  and  that  the  foundation  of  their  com- 
merce was  liberty.  He  spared  its  liberty,  because  he  needed 
its*  strength.  Of  greater  political  wisdom,  though  not  inore 
just'  than  his  son,  he  adapted  his  principles  to  the  exigencies 
of  time  and  place,  and  recalled  an  ordinance  in  Antwerp  and 
in  Madrid,  which  he  would  under  other  circumstances:  have  en- 
forced with  all  the  terrors  of  his  power.  That  which  makes  the 
reign  of  Chaiies  V.  particularly  remarkable,  in  regard  to  the 
Netherlands,  is  the  great  religious  revolution  which  occurred 
under  it;  and  which,  as  the  principaJ  cause  of  the  subsequent 
rebellion,  demands  a  somewhat  circumstantial  notice.  This  it 
was,  that  first  brought  arbitrary  power  into  the  innermost  sane*- 
toary  of  the  constitution;  taught  it  to  give  a  fcadful  specimen 
of  its  might ;  and,  in  a  measure,  legahzed  it,  while  it  placed 
republican  spirit  on  a  dangerous  eminence.    And  as  the  latter 
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aank  into  anarchj  and  rebellion,  monarchical  power  rose  to 
the  height  of  despotism. 

Nothing  is  more  natural,  than  the  transition  from  civil 
liberty  to  religious  freedom.  Individuald,  as  well  as  com- 
munities, who,  favoured  by  a  happy  political  constitution, 
have  become  acquainted  with  the  rights  of  man,  and  accus- 
tomed to  examine,  if  not  also  to  creaite,  the  law  which  is  to 
govern  them;  whose  minds  have  been  enlightened  by  ac- 
tivity, and  feelings  expanded  by  the  enjoyments  of  life ; 
whose  natural  courage  has  been  exalted  by  internal  secur- 
ity and  prosperity;  such  men  will  not  easily  surrender  them- 
selves to  the  blind  domination  of  a  dull  arbitrary  creeds  and 
will  be  the  first  to  emancipate  themselves  from  its  yoke. 
Another  circumstance,  however,  must  have  greatly  tended  to. 
diffuse  the  new  religion  in  these  countries.  Italy,  it  might  be 
objected,  the  seat  of  the  greatest  intellectual  culture,  formerly 
the  scene  of  the  most  violent  political  fiactions,  where  a  burn- 
ing climate  kindles  the  blood  with  the  wildest  passions — . 
Italy,  among  all  the  European  countries,  remained  the  freest 
from  this  change.  But  to  a  romantic  people,  whom  a  warm 
and  lovely  sky,  a  luxurious,  ever  young  and  ever  smiling 
nature,  and  the  multifarious  witcheries  of  art,  rendered  keenly 
susceptible  of  sensuous  enjoyment,  that  form  of  religion  must 
naturally  have  been  better  adapted,  which,  by  its  splendid, 
pomp  captivates  the  senses,  by  its  mysterious  enigmas  opens 
an  unbounded  range  to  the^  fancy ;  and  which,  through  the 
most  picturesque  forms,  labours  to  insinuate  important  doc- 
trines into  the  soul.  On  the  contrary,  to  a  people  whom 
the  ordinary  employments  of  civil  life  have  drawn  down  to 
jui  unpoetical  reality,  who  live  more  in  plain  notions  than  in 
images,  and  v^ho  cultivate  their  common  sense  at  the  expense 
of  their  imagination — ^to  such  a  people,  that  creed  will  best 
recommend  itself  which  dreads  not  investigation,  which  lays 
less  stress  on  mysticism  than  on  morals,  and  which  is  rather 
to  be  understood,  than  to  be  dwelt  upon  in  meditation.  In 
few  words :  the  Boman  Catholic  religion  will,  on  the  whole, 
be  found  more  adapted  to  a  nation  of  artists,  the  Protestant 
more  fitted  to  a  nation  of  merchants. 

On  this  supposition,  the  new  doctrine  which  Luther  dif- 
fused in  Germany,  and  Calvin  in  Switzerland,  must  have 
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found  a  congenial  soil  in  the  Netherlands.  The  first  seeds 
of  it  were  sown  in  the  Netherlands,  hy  the  Protestant  mer- 
chants, who  assembled  at  Amsterdam  and  Antwerp.  The 
German  and  Swiss  troops,  which  Charles  introduced  into 
these  countries,  and  the  crowd  of  French,  German,  and 
English  fugitives,  who,  under  the  protection  of  the  li* 
herties  of  Flanders,  sought  to  escape  the  sword  of  perse- 
cution which  threatened  them  at  home,  promoted  their  dif* 
fusion.  A  great  portion  of  the  Belgian  nobility  studied  at  I 
that  time  at  Geneva,  as  the  University  of  Louvain  was  not  • 
yet  in  repute,  and  that  of  Douai  not  yet  founded.  The 
new  tenets  publicly  taught  there,  were  transplanted  by  the 
students  to  their  various  countries.  In  an  isolated  people, 
these  first  germs  might  easily  have  been  crushed;  but 
in  the  market-towns  of  Holland  and  Brabant,  the  resort  of 
80  many  different  nations,  their  first  growth  would  escape 
the  notice  of  Government,  and  be  accelerated  under  the 
veil  of  concealment.  A  difference  in  opinion  might  easily 
spring  up  and  gain  ground  amongst  those,  who  akeadj 
were  divided  in  national  character,  in  manners,  customs, 
and  laws.  Moreover,  in  a  country  where  industry  was  the 
most  lauded  virtue,  mendicity  the  most  abhorred  vice,  a 
slothful  body  of  men,  like  that  of  the  monks,  must  have  been 
an  object  of  long  and  deep  aversion.  Hence,  the  new  re- 
ligion, which  opposed  these  orders,  derived  an  immense  ad- 
vantage from  having  the  popular  opinion  on  its  side.  Occa- 
sional pamphlets,  full  of  bitterness  and  satire,  to  which  the 
newly  discovered  art  of  printing  secured  a  rapid  circulation, 
and  several  bands  of  strolling  orators,  called  Rederiker,  who 
at  that  time  made  the  circuit  of  the  provinces,  ridiculing  in 
theatrical  representations  or  songs  tne  abuses  of  their  times,, 
contributed  not  a  little  to  diminish  respect  for  the  Bomisb 
Church,  and  to  prepare  the  people  for  the  reception  of  the 
new  dogmas. 

The* first  conquests  of  this  doctrine  were  astonishingly 
rapid.  The  number  of  those  who  in  a  short  time  avowed 
themselves  its  adherents,  especially  in  the  northern  provinces^ 
was  prodigious ;  but  among  these,  the  foreigners  far  outnum* 
bered  the  natives.  Chanes  V.,  who,  in  this  hostile  array  of 
religious  tenets,  had  taken  the  side  which  a  despot  could  not 
fail  to  take,  opposed  to  the  increasing  torrent  of  innovation 
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tiie  most  effieetual  nmedies.     Uslutp^y,  for  ihe  reformad 
religion,  political  justice  was  o&  the  Buie  of  its  pereecator. 
The    dam    iduch,  for    so    many   centuries,    had    repelled 
hatnan  undersbuidiiig  from  truth,  was  too  suddenly  torn  awaj, 
for  the   outbreaking  torrent  not  to   overflow  its  appointed 
channel.     The  reyiring  spirit  of  libert^r  and  of  iaqniiy,  which 
ought  to  luere  resuiined  within  the  limits  of  religious  ^es- 
tions,  began  also  to  examine  into  the  rights  of  kings.  Wlulet, 
in  the  oommencraneat,  iron  fetters  were  Justly  broken  oS, 
a  desire  was  erentuaUy  shown  to  rend  asunder  tiie  most  legi- 
timate and  most  indispensable  of  ties.     Even  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, which  were  now  drcukted  eTorywhere,  while  they  im- 
parted liglri^  and  nurture  to  4he  sincere  inqniror  after  truth. 
were  the  source  also  •wheaace  an  eccentric  fanaticism  contrived 
to  extort  the  virulent  poison.    The  good  cause  had  been  com* 
polled  to  choose  the  evil  road  of  rebellion,  and  the  result  was 
what  in  such  cases  it  ever  will  be,  so  long  as  men  remain  men. 
^Hie  bad  canse^  too,  which  had  nothing  m  o&mmoD.  with  the 
good,  but  the  employment  of  ^egal  means,  emboldened  by 
this    slight    point    of  connexion,    appeared    in    the  same 
company,    and  was   mistaken  for  it.     Luther  had  written 
against  the  invocation  of  saints ;  every  audaciotts  varlet  who 
broke  into  the  churches  and  doisters,  and  plundered  the  altars, 
called  himself  Lutheran.     Faction^  rajone,  fanaticism,  licen- 
tiousness, robed  themselves  in  his  colours;  the  most  enor- 
mous offenders,  when  brought  before  the  Judges,  avowed 
themselves  his  followers.     The  Reformation  had  drawn  down 
the  Boman  prelate  to  a  level  with  fallible  humanity ;  an  insane 
band,  stinmlated  by  hunger  and  want,  sought  to  annihilate  all 
distinction  of  ranks.     It  was  natural  that  a  doctrine,  which  to 
the  state  showed  itself  only  in  its  most  unfEivourable  aspect, 
should  not  have  been  able  to  reconcile  a  monarch  who  had 
already  so  many  reasons  to  extirpate  it ;  and  it  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  he  employed  against  it  the  arms  it  had  itself 
forced  upon  him. 

Charles  must  already  have  looked  upon  himself  as  absolute 
in  the  Netherlands,  since  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
extend  to  these  countries  the  religious  liberty  which  he  had 
accorded  to  Germany.  While  compelled  by  the  effectual  re- 
sistance of  the  Gennan  princes,  he  assured  to  the  former 
4>ounti7a  free  exercise  of  the  new  religion,  in  the  latter  he 
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pidblisbed  the  most  erael  edicts  for  its  repressioa.  By  tbese,  th« 
xeading  of  iha  Evangelists  and  Apostles ;  all  open  or  secret 
la&Bitm^,  to  whick  religion  gare  its  name  in  ever  «o  slight  a 
degree ;  all  conversations  on  the  subject  at  home  or  at  the  ^le; 
iTOffi  forbidden,  under  severe  penalties.  In  every  province, 
.specialocmrts  of  judicature  were  established  to  watch  over  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  edicts.  Whoever  held  these  erroneous  opinionSy 
•was  to  forfeit  his  office,  without  regard  to  his  xsootL  Whoevor 
should  be  convicted  of  diffusing  heretical  declines,  or  even 
of  simply. attending  the  secret  meetings  of  the  Beformers, 
was  to  be  condemned  to  death,  and  if  a  inale,  to  be  executed 
by  the  sword,  if  a  female,  buried  alive.  Backsliding  here- 
tics were  to  be  committed  to  the  flames.  Not  even  the  recant- 
^on  of  the  offender  could  annul  these  appalling  sentences. 
Whoever  abjured  his  errors,  gained  nothing  by  Ms  aposiacy, 
but  at  farthest  a  milder  kind  of  death. 

The  fiefs  of  the  condemned  were  also  confiscated,  contrary 
to  iha  privileges  of  the  nation,  which  permitted  the  heir  to 
jredeem  them  far  a  trifling  fine ;  and  in  defiance  of  an  express 
and  valuable  privilege  of  the  citizens  of  Holland,  by  which  they 
were  not  to  be  tried  out  of  their  province,  culprits  were  con- 
veyed beyond  the  limits  of  the  native  judicature,  and  con- 
demned by  foreign  tribunals.  Thus  did  religion  guide  the 
hand  of  despotism,  to  attack  with  its  sacred  weapon,  and  with- 
out danger  or  opposition,  the  liberties  which  were  inviolable 
to  the  secular  arm. 

Charles  Y.,  emboldened  by  the  fortunate  progress  of  his 
arms  in  Germany,  thought  that  he  might  now  venture  on 
every  thing,  and  seriously  meditated  the  introduction  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisition  in  tiie  Netherlands.  But  the  terror  of 
its  very  name,  alone  reduced  commerce  in  Antwerp  to  a  stand- 
stilL  The  pnncipal  foreign  merchants  prepared  to  quit  the 
city.  All  buying  and  selling  ceased.  The  value  of  houses 
fell,  the  employment  of  artisans  stopped.  Money  disappeared 
from  the  haiids  of  the  citizen.  The  ruin  of  that  floiurishing 
commercial  city  was  inevitable,  had  not  Charles  V.  listened 
to  the  representations  of  the  Duchess  of  Parma,  and  aban- 
doned this  perilous  resolve.  The  tribunal,  therefore,  was 
ordered  not  to  interfere  with  the  foreign  merchants,  and  the 
title  of  Inquisitor  was  changed  unto  the  milder  appellation  of 
Spiritual  Judge.     But  in  the  other  provinces,  that  tribunal 
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proceeded  to  rage  with  the  inhuman  despotism  which  has 
ever  heen  peculiar  to  it.  It  has  been  computed  that  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  50,000  persons  perished  by  the  hand 
of  th^  executioner  for  religion  alone. 

When  we  glance  at  the  violent  proceedings  of  this  monarch, 
we  are  quito  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  what  it  was  that  kept 
the  rebellion  within  bounds  during  his  reign,  which  broke  out 
with  so  much  violence  under  his  successor.  A  closer  investi- 
gation will  clear  up  this  seeming  anomalj.  Charleses  dreaded 
supremacy  in  Europe,  had  raised  the  commerce  of  the  Nether- 
lands to  a  height  which  it  had  never  before  attained.  The 
majesty  of  his  name  opened  all  harbours,  cleared  all  seas 
for  their  vessels,  and  obtained  for  them  the  most  favoarable 
commercial  treaties  with  foreign  powers.  Through  him,  in 
particular,  they  destroyed  the  dominion  of  the  Hanse  towns 
in  the  Baltic.  Through  him,  also,  the  New  World,  Spain, 
Italy,  Germany,  which  now  shared  with  them  a  common 
ruler,  were,  in  a  measure,  to  be  considered  as  provinces  of 
their  own  country,  and  opened  new  channels  for  their  com- 
merce. He  had,  moreover,  united  the  remiaining  six  pro- 
vinces with  the  hereditary  states  of  Burgundy,  and  thus  given 
to  them  an  extent  and  political  importance,  which  placed  them 
by  the  side  of  the  first  kingdoms  of  Europe  *. 

By  all  this,  he  flattered  the  national  pride  of  this  people. 
Moreover,  by  the  incorporation  of  Gueldres,  Utrecht,  Fries- 
laud,  and  Groningen  with  these  provinces,  he  put  an  end  to 
the  private  wars  which  had  so  long  disturbed  their  commerce; 
an  unbroken  internal  peace  now  allowed  them  to  enjoy  the 
full  fruits  of  their  industry.     Charles  was  therefore  a  bene* 

*  He  had,  too,  at  one  time  the  intention  of  raising  it  to  a  kingdom ;  hnt  the 
essential  points  of  difference  between  the  provinces,  which  extended  from  con- 
stitution and  manners  to  measures  and  weights,  soon  made  him  abandon  this 
design.  More  important  was  the  service  which  he  designed  them  in  the  Bur- 
gundian  treaty^  which  settled  its  relation  to  the  German  empire.  According 
to  this  treaty,  the  seventeen  provinces  were  to  contribute  to  the  common  wants 
of  the  German  empire  twice  as  much  as  an  electoral  prince ;  in  case  of  a 
Turkish  war  three  times  as  much ;  in  return  for  which^  however,  they  were 
to  enjoy  the  powerful  protection  of  this  empire,  and  not  to  be  injured  in  angr 
of  their  various  privileges.  The  revolution  which  under  Charles's  son  altered 
the  political  constitution  of  the  provinces,  again  annulled  this  compact,  which, 
on  account  of  the  trifling  advantage  that  it  conferred^  deserves  no  forUier 
notice. 
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&etor  of  this  people.  At  the  same  time,  the  splendour  of  his 
Yzctories  dazzled  their  eyes;  the  glory  of  their  sovereign, 
which  -was  reflected  upon  them  also,  had  bribed  their  repub  • 
lican  vigilance ;  while  the  awe-inspiring  halo  of  invincibility, 
which  encircled  the  conqueror  of  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and 
Africa,  terrified  the  factious.  And  then,  who  knows  not  on 
how  much  may  venture  the  man,  be  he  a  private  individual 
or  a  prince,  who  has  succeeded  in  enchaining  the  admiration 
of  his  fellow  creatures.  His  repeated  personal  visits  to  these 
lands,  which  he,  according  to  his  ovm  confession,  visited  as 
often  as  ten  different  times,  kept  the  disaffected  within 
bounds;  the  constant  exercise  of  severe  and  prompt  justice 
msintainad  the  awe  of  the  royal  power.  Finally,  Charles  was 
bom  in  the  Netherlands,  and  loved  the  nation  in  whose  lap 
he  had  grown  up.  Their  manners  pleased  him,  the  simplicity 
of  their  character  and  social  intercourse  formed  for  him  a 
pleasing  recreation  from  the  severe  Spanish  gravity.  He 
spoke  their  language,  and  followed  their  customs  in  his  private 
life.  The  burdensome  ceremonies,  which  form  the  unnatural 
barriers  between  king  and  people,  were  banished  from  Brus- 
sels. No  jealous  foreigner  debarred  natives  from  access  to 
their  prince,  their  way  to  him  was  through  their  own  country- 
men, to  whom  he  entrusted  his  person.  He  spoke  much,  and 
courteously  with  them ;  his  deportment  was  engaging,  his  dis- 
course obliging.  These  simple  artifices  won  for  him  their 
love,  and  while  his  armies  trod  down  their  com-fjelds,  while 
his  rapacious  imposts  diminished  their  property,  while  his 
governors  oppressed,  his  executioners  slaughtered,  he  secured 
their  hearts  by  a  friendly  demeanour. 

Gladly  would  Charles  have  seen  this  affection  of  the  nation 
for  himself  descend  upon  his  son.  On  this  accoimt,  he  sent 
for  him  in  his  youth  from  Spain,  and  showed  him  in  Brussels 
to  his  future  subjects.  On  the  solemn  day  of  his  abdication, 
he  recommended  to  him  these  lands  as  the  richest  jewel  in 
his  crown,  and  earnestly  exhorted  him  to  respect  their  laws 
and  privileges. 

Philip  II.  was  in  all  the  direct  opposite  of  his  father.  As 
ambitious  as  Charles,  but  with  less  knowledge  of  men  and  of 
the  rights  of  man,  he  had  formed  to  himself  a  notion  ot  royal 
authority,  which  regarded  men  as  simply  the  servile  instru- 
ments of  despotic  will,  and  was  outraged  by  every  symptom  of 
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fiberty.  Bom  in  Spain,  and  educated  imd«r  tbe  ixtm  ditf^ 
cipline  of  the  monks,  he  demanded  of  others  the  same  gloomj 
formality  and  reserve  as  marked  his  own  character.  The 
eheerful  merriment  of  his  Flemish  subjects  was  as  iinooa- 
genial  to  his  disposition  and  temper,  as  ^eir  privileges  iKoee 
offensive  to  his  imperious  will.  He  spoke  no  other  kmgoage 
but  the  Spanish,  endured  none  but  Spaniards  about  his  p^> 
son,  and  obstinately  adhered  to  all  their  customs.  In  vain 
did  the  loyal  ingenuity  of  the  Flemish  towns  through  which 
he  passed,  vie  with  each  other  in  solemnizing  his  arrival  with 
/  costly  festivities  *.  Philip's  eye  remained  dark ;  all  the  pn>- 
l,^  Vision  of  magnificence,  all  the  loud  and  hearty  effiisioas  of  th* 
fiincerest  joy,  could  not  win  from  him  one  approving  smile. 

Charles  entirely  missed  his  aim  by  presenting  his  bob  t» 
the  Flemings.  They  might,  eventually,  have  endured  big 
yoke  with  less  impatience  if  he  had  never  set  his  foot  in  thesr 
land.  But  his  look  forewarned  them  what  they  had  to  ^^r 
pect ;  his  entry  into  Brussels  lost  him  all  hearts.  The  Em- 
peror's gracious  affability  with  his  people,  only  served  to 
throw  a  darker  shade  on  the  haughty  gravity  of  his  am. 
They  read  in  his  countenance  the  destructive  purpose  against 
their  liberties,  which,  even  then,  he  already  revived  in  his 
breast.  Forewarned  to  find  in  him  a  tyrant^  they  were  &£&- 
warned  to  resist  him. 

The  throne  of  the  Netherlands  was  the  first  which  Gharka 
Y.  abdicated.  Before  a  solemn  convention  in  Brussels,  he  ab- 
solved the  States-General  of  their  oath,  and  transferred  their 
allegiance  to  King  Philip,  his  son.  ''  If  my  death,"  address- 
ing the  latter  as  he  concluded,  "  had  placed  you  in  possessian 
of  these  countries,  even  in  that  case,  so  valuable  a  bequest 
would  have  given  me  great  claims  on  your  gratitude.  But 
now  that  of  my  free  will  I  transfer  them  to  you,  now  that  I 
die  in  order  to  hasten  your  enjoyment  of  them,  I  only  require 
of  you  to  pay  to  the  people  the  increased  obligation  which 
the  voluntary  surrender  of  my  dignity  lays  upon  you.  Other 
princes  esteem  it  a  peculiar  felicity  to  bequeath  to  their  chil- 
dren the  crown  which  death  is  already  ravishing  firom  them. 
This  happiness  I  am  anxious  to  enjoy  dunng  my  life,  I  idah 

*  The  tovm  of  Antweip,  alone^  expended  on  an  oeoMioii  of  ika  Uid 
260,000  gold  fltnins. 
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to  be  a  spectator  of  your  reign.  Few  -will  follow  my  example, 
as  few  have  preceded  me  in  it.  But  this  my  deed  will  be 
praised,  if  your  future  life  should  justify  my  expectations,  if 
you  continue  to  be  guided  by  that  wisdom  which  you  have 
hitherto  evinced,  if  you  remain  inviolably  attached  to  the  pure 
faith  which  is  the  main  pillar  of  your  throne.  One  thing 
more  I  have  to  add : — may  Heaven  grant  you  also  a  son,  to 
whom  you  may  transmit  your  power,  by  choice,  and  not  bj 
necessity." 

After  the  Emperor  had  concluded  his  address,  Philip 
kneeled  down  before  him,  kissed  his  hand,  and  recdved  his 
paternal  blessing.  His  eyes,  for  the  last  time,  were  moisteiied 
with  a  tear.  All  present  wept.  It  was  an  hour  never  to  be 
forgotten. 

This  affecting  farce  was  soon  followed  by  another.  Philip 
received  the  homage  of  the  assembled  states.  He  took  the  oath 
administered  in  the  following  words  :  '*  I,  Philip,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  Prince  of  Spain,  of  the  two  Sicilies,  &c.,  do  vow  and 
swear  that  I  will  be  a  good  and  just  lord  in  these  countries, 
counties,  and  duchies,  &c, ;  that  I  will  well  and  truly  hold,  and 
cause  to  be  held,  the  privileges  and  liberties  of  aU  the  nobles, 
towns,  commons,  and  subjects  which  have  been  conferred  upon 
them  by  my  predecessors,  and  also  the  customs,  usages,  and  rights 
which  they  now  have  and  ei^oy,  jointly  and  severally,  and  more- 
over, that  I  will  do  all  that  bylaw  and  ri^ht  pertains  to  a  good 
and  just  prince  and  lord,  so  help  me  God  and  all  His  Saints.  "^ 

The  alarm  which  the  arbitrary  government  of  the  Emperor 
had  inspired,  and  the  distrust  of  his  son,  are  already  visible 
in  the  formula  of  this  oath,  which  was  drawn  up  in  ^  more 
guarded  and  explicit  terms  than  that  which  had  been  adminis- 
tered to  Charles  Y.  himself,  and  all  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy. 
Philip,  for  instance,  was  compelled  to  swear  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  their  customs  and  usages,  what  before  his  time  had 
never  been  required.  In  the  oath  which  the  states  took  to 
him,  no  other  obedience  was  promised,  than  such  as  should  be 
consistent  with  the  privileges  of  the  country.  His  officers 
were  then  only  to  reckon  on  submission  and  support,  so  long 
as  they  legally  discharge  the  duties  intrusted  to  t^em.  Lastly, 
in  this  oath  of  allegiance,  Philip  is  simply  styled  only  the 
natural,  the  hereditary  prince,  and  not,  as  the  Emperor  had 
desired,  sovereign  or  lord;  proof  enough,  how  little  confi- 
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dence  was  placed  in  the  justice  and  liberality  of  tbe  new 
Sovereign. 


PHILIP  THE  SECOND,  RULER  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

Philip  II.  received  the  lordship  of  the  Netherlands  in  tbe 
brightest  period  of  their  prosperity.  He  was  the  first  of 
their  princes  who  united  them  all  under  his  authority. 
They  now  consisted  of  seventeen  provinces ;  the  duchies  of 
Brabant,  Limburg,  Luxembourg  and  Gueldres,  the  seven 
counties  of  Artois,  Hainault,  Flanders,  Namur,  Ziitphen, 
Holland,  and  Zealand,  the  margravate  of  Antwerp,  and  the  five 
lordships  of  Friesland,  Mechlin  (Malines),  Utrecht,  Overyssel, 
find  Groningen,  which,  collectively,  formed  a  great  and  pow- 
erful state  able  to  contend  with  monarchies.  Higher  than 
it  then  stood,  their  commerce  could  not  rise.  The  sources  of 
their  wealth  were  above  the  earth's  surface,  but  they  were 
more  valuable  and  inexhaustible,  and  richer  than  all  the  mines 
in  America.  These  seventeen  provinces,  which,  taken  to- 
gether, scarcely  comprised  the  fifth  part  of  Italy,  and  do  not 
extend  beyond  three  hundred  Flemish  miles,  yielded  an  an- 
nual  revenue  to  their  lord,  not  much  inferior  to  that  which 
Britain  formerly  paid  to  its  kings,  before  the  latter  had  an- 
nexed so  many  of  the  ecclesiastical  domains  to  their  crown. 
Three  hundred  and  fifty  cities,  alive  with  industry  and  plea- 
sure, many  of  them  fortified  by  their  natural  position,  and  se- 
cure without  bulwarks  or  walls;  6,300  market  towns  of  a 
larger  size ;  smaller  villages,  farms,  and  castles  innumerable, 
imparted  to  this  territory  the  aspect  of  one  unbroken  flourish- 
ing landscape.  The  nation  had  now  reached  the  meridian  of 
its  splendour ;  industry  and  abundance  had  exalted  the  genius 
of  the  citizen,  etilightened  his  ideas,  ennobled  his  affections ; 
-every  flower  of  the  intellect  had  opened  with  the  flourishing 
condition  of  the  country.  .A  happy  temperament  under  a  se- 
vere climate  cooled  the  ardour  of  their  blood,  and  modulated  the 
rage  of  their  passions ;  equanimity,  moderation,  and  enduring 
patience,  the  gifts  of  a  northern  clime ;  integiity,  justice,  and 
faith,  the  necessary  virtues  of  their  profession ;  and  the  de- 
lightful fruits  of  liberty,  truth,  benevolence,  and  A  patriotic 
pride  were  blended  in  their  character,  with  a  slight  admixture 
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of  human  frailties  iu  soft  union  with  the  vices  of  humanity. 
No  people  on  earth  was  more  easily  governed  by  a  prudent 
prince,  and  none  with  more  difficidty  by  a  charlatan  or  a 
tyrant.  Nowhere,  was  the  popular  voice  so  infallible  a  test  of 
good  government,  as  here.  True  statesmanship  could  be 
tried  in  no  nobler  school^  and  a  sickly  artificial  policy  had 
none  worse  to  fear. 

A  state  constituted  like  this,  could  act  and  endure  with 
gigantic  energy,  whenever  pressing  emercencies  called  forth  its 
powers,  and  a  skilful  and  provident  administration  elicited 
its  resources.  Charles  V.  bequeathed  to  his  successor  an 
authority  in  these  provinces,  little  inferior  to  that  of  a  limited 
monarchy.  The  prerogative  of  the  crown  had  gained  a 
visible  ascendancy  over  the  republican  spirit,  and  that  com- 
plicated machine  could  now  be  set  in  motion,  almost  as  cer- 
tainly and  rapidly  as  the  most  absolutely  governed  nation. 
The  numerous  nobility,  formerly  so  powerful,  cheerfully 'ac- 
companied their  sovereign  in  his  wars,  or  the  civil  changes 
of  the  state  courted  the  approving  smile  of  royalty.  The 
crafty  policy  of  the  crovm  had  created  a  new  and  imaginary 
good,  of  which  it  was  the  exclusive  dispenser.  New  passions 
and  new  ideas  of  happiness  supplanted,  at  last,  the  rude 
simplicity  of  republican  virtue.  Pride  gave  place  to  vanity,, 
true  liberty  to  titles  of  honour,  a  needy  independence  to  a 
luxurious  servitude.  To  oppress  or  to  plunder  their  native 
land,  as  the  absolute  satraps  of  an  aibsolute  lord,  was  a  more 
powerful  allurement  for  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  the  great». 
than  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  state  to  share  with  the 
monarch  a  hundredth  part  of  the  supreme  power.  A  large 
portion,  moreover,  of  the  nobility,  were  deeply  sunk  in,  ^' 
poverty  and  debt.  Charles  V.  had  crippled  ell  the  most 
dangerous  vassals  of  the  crown,  by  expensive  embassies  to  L. 
foreign  courts,  under  the  specious  pretext  of  honorary  dis- 
tinctions. Thus,  William  of  Orange  was  despatched  to 
Germany  with  the  Imperial  crown,  and  Count  Egmont  to 
conclude  the  marriage  contract  between  Philip  and  Queen 
Mary.  Both  also  afterwards  accompanied  the  Duke  of  Alva 
to  France,  to  negociate  the  peace  between  the  two  crowns, 
and  the  new  alliance  of  their  sovereign  with  Madame  Eliza- 
beth. The  expenses  of  these  journeys  amounted  to  300,000 
florins,  towards  which  the  king  did  not  contribute  a  single 
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penny.  When  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  appointed  general* 
issimo,  in  the  place  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  he  was  obliged  to 
defray  all  the  necessary  expenses  of  his  office.  When  foreign 
ambassadors  or  princes  came  to  Brussels,  it  was  made  incum- 
bent on  the  nobles  to  maintain  the  honour  of  their  king,  who 
himself  always  dined  alone,  and  never  kept  open  table. 
Spanish  policy  had  devised  a  still  more  ingenious  contrivance, 
gradually  to  impoverish  the  richest  families  of  the  land. 
Every  year,  one  of  the  Castilian  nobles  made  his  appearance 
in  Brussels,  where  he  displayed  a  lavish  magnificence.  In 
Brussels,  it  was  accounted  an  indelible  disgrace  to  be  dis- 
tanced by  a  stranger  in  such  munificence.  All  vied  to 
surpass  him,  and  exhausted  their  fortunes  in  this  costly 
emulation,  while  the  Spaniard  made  a  timely  retreat  to  his 
tiative  country,  and  by  the  frugality  of  four  yeairs,  repaired 
the  extravagance  of  one  year.  It  was  the  foible  of  the 
Netherlandish  nobility  to  contest  with  every  stranger  the 
credit  of  superior  wealth,  and  of  this  weakness  the  govern- 
ment studiously  availed  itself.  Certainly,  these  arts  did 
not,  in  the  sequel,  produce  the  exact  result  that  had  been 
calculated  on;  for  these  pecuniary  burdens  only  made  the 
nobility  the  more  disposed  for  innovation,  since  he  who  has 
lost  all,  can  only  be  a  gainer  in  the  general  ruin. 

ITie  Roman  Church  had  ever  been  a  main  support  of  the 
royal  power,  and  it  was  only  natural  that  it  should  be  so.  Its 
golden  time  was  the  bondage  of  the  human  intellect,  and  like 
royalty,  it  had  gained  by  the  ignorance  and  weakness  of  men. 
Civil  oppression  made  religion  more  necessary  and  more 
dear ;  submission  to  tyrannical  power  prepares  the  mind  for  a 
blind,  convenient  faith,  and  the  hierarchy  repaid  with  usurjr 
the  services  of  despotism.  In  the  states,  the  bishops  and 
prelates  were  zealous  supporters  of  royalty,  and  ever  ready  to 
sacrifice  the  welfare  of  the  citizen  to  the  temporal  ad- 
vancement of  the  church,  and  the  political  interests  of  the 
Sovereign. 

Numerous  and  brave  garrisons  also  held  the  cities  in  awe, 
which  were  at  the  same  time  divided  by  religious  squabbles 
and  factions,  and  consequently  deprived  of  their  strongest 
support — ^union  among  themselves.  How  little,  therefore, 
did  it  require  to  ensure  this  preponderance  of  Philip's  power 
and  how  fatal  must  have  been  the  folly  by  which  it  was  lost. 
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Bttt  Philip's  authority  ia  these  provinces,  however  great» 
did  not  surpass  the  influence  which  the  Spanish  monarchj 
at  that  time  ei^oyed  throughout  Europe.  No  state  venr 
tared  to  enter  the  arena  of  contest  with  it  France,  its  most 
dangerous  neighbour,  weakened  by  a  destructive  war,  and 
still  more  bj  internal  factions,  wliich  boldly  raised  their  heads 
during  the  feeble  government  of  a  thild,  was  advancing  ra- 
pidly to  that  unhappy  condition,  which,  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury,  made  it  a  theatre  of  the  most  enormous  crimes  and  the 
most  fearful  calamities.  In  England,  Elizabeth  could  with 
difficulty  protect  her  still  tottering  throne  against  the  furious 
storms  of  faction,  and  her  new  church  establishment  against 
the  insidious  aits  of  the  Eomanists.  That  country  still  awaited 
her  mighty  call,  before  it  could  emerge  from  a  humble  obscur- 
ity, and  had  not  yet  been  awakened,  by  the  faulty  policy  of  her 
rival,  to  that  vigour  and  energy,  with  which  it  finally  overthrew 
him.  The  Imperial  family  of  Germany  was  united  with  that 
of  Spain,  by  the  double  ties  of  blood  and  political  interest; 
and  the  victorious  progress  of  Soliman,  drew  its  attention 
more  to  the  east  than  to  the  west  of  Europe.  Gratitude 
and  fear  secured  to  Philip  the  Italian  princes,  and  his  crea- 
tures ruled  the  Conclave.  The  monarchies  of  the  North  stiU 
lay  in  barbarous  darkness  and  obscurity,  or  only  just  began  to 
acquire  form  and  strength,  and  were  as  yet  unrecognised  in 
the  state  system  of  Europe.  The  most  skilful  generals,  nu- 
merous armies  accustomed  to  victory,  a  formidable  marine, 
.and  the  golden  tribute  from  the  West  Indies,  which  now  first 
began  to  come  in  regularly  and  certainly — what  terrible  in- 
struments were  these,  in  the  firm  and  steady  hand  of  a  talented 
prince !  Under  such  auspicious  stars  did  King  Philip  com- 
mence his  reign. 

Before  we  see  him  act,  we  must  first  look  hastily  into  tho 
deep  recesses  of  his  soul,  and  we  shall  there  find  a  key  to  his 
political  life.  Joy  and  benevolence  were  wholly  wanting  ia 
the  composition  of  his  character.  His  temperament,  and  the 
gloomy  years  of  his  early  childhood,  denied  him  the  former; 
Sie  latter  could  not  be  imparted  to  him  by  men,  who  had  re- 
nounced the  sweetest  and  most  powerful  of  the  social  ties. 
Two  ideas,  his  own  self,  and  what  was  above  that  self,  en- 
.  grossed  his  narrow  and  contracted  mind.  Egotism  and  reli- 
^on  were  the  contents  and  the  titlepage  of  the  history  of  his 
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whole  life.  He  was  a  King  and  a  Christian,  and  was  bad  in 
both  characters ;  he  never  was  a  man  among  men,  because 
he  never  condescended,  but  only  ascended.  His  belief  was 
dark  and  cruel ;  for  his  divinity  was  a  Being  of  terror,  from 
whom  he  had  nothing  to  hope  but  everything  to  fear.  To 
the  ordinary  man,  the  divinity  appears  as  a  comforter,  as  a 
saviour,  before  his  mind  it  was  set  up  as  an  image  of  fear,  a 
painful,  humiliating  check  to  his  human  omnipotence.  His 
veneration  for  this  Being  was  so  much  the  more  profound 
and  deeply  rooted,  the  less  it  extended  to  other  objects. 
He  trembled  servilely  before  God,  because  God  ^vas  the 
only  being  before  whom  he  had  to  tremble.  Charles  V. 
was  zealous  for  religion,  because  religion  promoted*  his 
objects.  Philip  was  so  because  he  had  real  faith  in  it.  The 
former  let  loose  the  fire  and  the  sword  upon  thousands  for 
the  sake  of  a  dogma,  while  he  himself,  in  the  person  of  tbe 
Pope,  his  captive,  derided  tlie  very  doctrine  for  which  he  had 
sacrificed  so  much  human  blood.  It  was  only  with  repug- 
nance and  scruples  of  conscience  that  Philip  resolved  on 
the  most  just  war  against  the  Pope;  and  resigned  all  the 
fruits  of  his  victory,  as  a  penitent  malefactor  surrenders 
his  booty.  The  Emperor  was  cruel  from  calculation,  his 
son  from  impulse.  The  first  possessed  a  strong  and  en- 
lightened spirit,  and  was  therefor^,  perhaps,  the  worse 
man;  the  second,  was  narrow-minded  and  weak,  but  the 
most  upright. 

Both,  however,  as  it  appears  to  me,  might  have  been  better 
men  than  they  actually  were,  and  still,  on  the  whole,  have 
acted  on  the  very  same  principles.  What  we  lay  to  the 
charge  of  personal  character  of  an  individual,  is  very  often 
the  infirmity,  the  necessary  imperfection  of  universal  human 
nature.  A  monarchy  so  great  and  so  powerful,  was  too 
great  a  trial  for  human  pride,  and  too  mighty  a  charge  for 
human  power.  To  combine  universal  happiness  with  the 
highest  liberty  of  the  individual,  is  the  sole  prerogative  of  in- 
finite intelligence,  which  diffuses  itself  omnipresently  over  all. 
But  what  resource  has  man,  when  placed  in  the  position  of 
omnipotence?  Man  can  only  aid  his  circumscribed  powers  by 
classification  ;  like  the  naturalist,  he  establishes  certain  marks 
and  rules,  by  which  to  facilitate  his  o\mi  feeble  survey  of  the 
whole,  to  which  all  individualities  must  conform.     All  this 
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18  accomplished  for  him  hy  religion.  She  finds  hope  and 
fear  planted  in  every  human  breast;  by  making  herself 
mistress  of  these  emotions,  and  directing*  their  affections 
to  a  single  object,  she  virtually  transforms  millions  of 
independent  beings  into  one  uniform  abstract.  The  end- 
less diversity  of  the  human  mil,  no  longer  embarrasses 
its  ruler — ^now  there  exists  one  universal  good,  one  uni- 
versal evil,  which  he  can  bring  forward  or  withdraw  at 
pleasure,  and  which  works  in  unison  with  himself  even  when 
absent.  Now  a  boundary  is  established,  before  which  liberty 
must  halt ;  a  venerable,  hallowed  line,  towards  which  all  the 
various  conflicting  inclinations  of  the  will  must  finally  con- 
verge. The  common  aim  of  despotism  and  of  priestcraft  is 
uniformity,  and  unifoimity  is  a  necessary  expedient  of  human 
poverty  and  imperfection.  Philip  became  a  greater  despot 
than  his  father,  because  his  mind  was  more  contracted,  or, 
in  other  words,  he  was  forced  to  adhere  the  more  scrupu- 
lously to  general  rules,  the  less  capable  he  waa^  of  descend- 
ing to  special  and  individual  exceptions.  What  conclu^on 
could  we  draw  from  these  principles,  but  that  Philip  II. 
could  not  possibly  have  any  higher  object  of  his  solicitude, 
than  unifonnity  both  in  religion  and  in  laws,  because  without 
these  he  could  not  reign  ? 

And,  yet,  he  w^ould  have  shown  more  mildness  and  for- 
bearance in  his  government,  if  he  had  entered  upon  it 
earlier.  In  the  judgment  which  is  usually  formed  of  this 
prince,  one  circumstance  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficiently 
considered  in  the  history  of  his  mind  and  heart,  which,  how- 
ever, in  all  fairness  ought  to  be  duly  weighed.  Philip  counted 
nearly  thirty  years,  when  he  ascended  the  Spanish  throne, 
and  this  early  maturity  of  his  understanding  had  anticipated 
the  period  of  his  majority.  A  mind  like  his,  conscious  of  its 
powers,  and  only  too  early  acquainted  with  his  high  expecta- 
tions, could  not  brook  the  yoke  of  childish  subjection  in  which 
he  stood ;  the  superior  genius  of  the  father,  and  the  absolute 
authority  of  the  autocrat,  must  have  weighed  heavily  on  the 
self-satisfied  pride  of  such  a  son.  The  share  wliich  the  former 
allowed  him  in  the  government  of  the  empire,  was  just  im- 
portant enough  to  disengage  his  mind  from  petty  passions, 
and  to  confirm  the  austere  gravity  of  his  character ;  but 
also   meagre  enough,  to  kindle  a  fiercer  longing  for  un- 
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limited  power.  When  he  actoallj  hec&me  possessed  e£  ua- 
controlled  authority,  it  had  lost  the  charm  of  noTelty.  Tbe 
sweet  intoxication  of  a  young  monarch,  in  the  sudden  and 
early  possession  of  supreme  power;  that  joyous  tumult  of 
emotions,  which  opens  the  soul  to  every  softer  sentlaient,  and 
to  which  humanity  has  owed  so  many  of  the  most  valui^le 
and  the  most  prized  of  its  institutions,  this  pleasing  moment 
had  for  him  long  passed  hy,  or  had  never  existed.  His  char 
racter  was  already  hardened,  when  fortune  put  him  to  this 
severe  test,  and  his  settled  principles  withstood  the  collision  of 
occasional  emotion.  He  had  had  time,  during  fifteen  years,  to 
prepare  himself  for  the  change ;  and  instead  of  youthfully  dal> 
lying  with  the  external  symhols  of  his  new  station,  or  of  los- 
ing the  morning  of  his  government  in  the  intoxication  of  an 
idle  vanity,  he  remained  composed  and  serious  enough,  to 
enter  at  once  on  the  full  possession  of  his  power,  so  as  to  re- 
venge himself  through  the  most  extensive  employment  of  it, 
for  its  haviijg  heen  so  long  withheld  irom.  him. 

THE   TRIBUNAL   OF  THE   INQUISITION. 

Philip  II.  no  sooner  saw  himself,  through  the  peace  of 
Chauteau-Camhray,  in  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  his  im- 
mense territory,  than  he  turned  his  whole  attention  to 
the  great  work  of  purifying  religion,  and  verified  the  fears  ot 
bis  Netherlandish  subjects.  The  ordinances,  which  his  father 
had  caused  to  be  promulgated  against  heretics,  were  renewed 
in  all  their  rigour ;  and  terrible  tribunals,  to  whom  nothing  but 
the  name  of  inquisition  was  wanting,  were  appointed  to  watch 
<)v«r  their  execution.  But  his  plan  appeared  to  him  scarcely 
more  than  half  fulfilled,  so  long  as  he  could  not  transplant  into 
these  countries  the  Spanish  Inquisition  in  its  perfect  form — ^a 
design  in  which  the  Emperor  had  already  suffered  shipwreclc. 

This  Spanish  Inquisition  is  an  institution  of  anew  and  pecu- 
liar kind,  which  finds  no  prototype  in  the  whole  course  of 
time,  and  admits  of  comparison  wifli  no  ecclesiastical  nor  civil 
tribimal.  Inquisition  has  existed  from  the  time  when  reason 
meddled  with  what  is  holy,  and  from  the  very  commencement 
of  sc^iticism  and  innovation ;  but  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  centuiy,  after  some  examples  of  apostacy  had  alarmed 
die  hierarchy,  that  Innocent  III.  &rst  erected  for  it  a  peculiar 
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tiibunftl,  and  sepanted,  in  an  mmatural  manner,  ecclesiastical 
sQperintendence  and  instraction  firom  its  judicial  and  pri- 
mitive office.  In  order  to  be  the  more  sure  that  no  human 
sensibilities,  or  natural  tenderness,  should  thwart  the  stem 
severity  of  its  statutes,  he  took  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
bishops  and  secular  clergy,  who,  by  the  ties  of  civil  life,  were  still 
too  much  attached  to  humanity  for  his  purpose,  and  consigned 
it  to  those  of  the  monks,  a  half-denaturalized  race  of  beings, 
who  had  abjured  the  sacred  feelings  of  nature,  and  were  &e 
servile  tools  of  the  Roman  See.  The  Inquisition  was  received 
in  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  France ;  a  Francis 
ean  monk  sat  as  judge  in  the  terrible  court,  which  passed 
sentence  on  the  Templars.  A  few  states  succeeded  either 
in  totally  excluding,  or  else  in  subjecting  it  to  ciril  au« 
thority.  The  Netherlands  had  remained  hee  from  it,  until 
the  government  of  Charles  V.;  their  bishops  exercised  the 
spiritual  censorship,  and  in  extraordinary  cases,  reference 
was  made  to  foreign  courts  of  inquisition;  by  the  French 
provinces  to  that  of  Paris,  by  the  German  to  that  of  Cologne. 
But  the  Inquisition  which  we  are  here  speaking  of,  came 
from  the  west  of  Europe,  and  was  of  a  different  origin  and 
Ibrm.  The  last  Moorish  throne  in  Granada  had  fallen  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  the  false  faith  of  the  Saracen  had  fi- 
nally succumbed  before  the  fortunes  of  Christianity.  But  the 
gospel  was  still  new,  and  but  imperfectly  established  in  this 
youngest  of  Christian  kingdoms,  and  in  the  confused  mixture 
of  heterogeneous  laws  and  manners,  the  religions  had  become 
mixed.  It  is  true,  the  sword  of  persecution  had  driven  many 
thousand  &milies  to  Africa,  but  a  fax  larger  portion,  detained 
by  the  love  of  climate  and  home,  purchased  remission  from 
this  dreadful  necessity  by  a  show  of  conversion,  and  continued 
at  Christian  altars  to  serve  Muhammed  and  Moses.  So  long 
as  prayers  were  offered  towards  Mecca,  Granada  was  not  sub- 
dued ;  so  long  as  the  new  Christian,  in  the  retirement  of  his 
house,  became  again  a  Jew  or  a  Moslem,  he  was  as  little  secured 
to  the  throne  as  to  the  Bomish  See.  It  was  no  longer  deemed 
sufficient  to  compel  a  perverse  people  to  adopt  the  exterior 
forms  of  a  new  fidth,  or  to  wed  it  to  the  victorious  church  by 
the  weak  bands  of  ceremonials ;  the  object  now  was  to  extir* 
pate  the  roots  of  an  old  religion,  and  to  subdue  an  obstinate 
bias,  which,  by  the  slow  operation  of  centuries,  had  been  im 
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planted  in  their  manners,  their  language,  and  their  laws,  and 
by  the  enduring  influence  of  a  paternal  soil  and  sky  was  still 
maintained  in  its  full  extent  and  vigour. 

If  the  church  wished  to  triumph  completely  over  the  op- 
posing worship,  and  to  secure  her  new  conquest  beyond  jQl 
chance  of  relapse,  it  was  indispensable  that  she  should  under- 
mine the  foundation  itself  on  which  the  old  religion  was  built. 
It  was  necessary  to  break  to  pieces  the  entire  form  of  moral 
character,  to  which  it  was  so  closely  and  intimately  attached. 
It  was  requisite  to  loosen  its  secret  roots  from  the  hold  they 
had  taken  in  the  innermost  depths  of  the  soul ;  to  extinguish 
all  traces  of  it,  both  in  domestic  life,  and  in  the  civil  world ; 
to  cause  all  recollection  of  it  to  perish ;  and  if  possible,  to 
destroy  the  very  susceptibility  for  its  impressions.  Country 
and  family,  conscience  and  honour,  the  sacred  feelings  of  so- 
ciety and  of  nature,  are  ever  the  first  and  immediate  ties  to 
which  religion  attaches  itself,  from  these  it  derives  while  it 
imparts  strength.  This  connexion  was  now  to  be  dissolved, 
the  old  religion  was  violently  to  be  dissevered  from  the 
holy  feelings  of  nature ;  even  at  the  expense  of  the  sanctity 
itself  of  these  emotions.  Thus  arose  that  Inquisition  which, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  more  humane  tribunals  of  the 
same  name,  we  usually  call  the  Spanish.  Its  founder  was 
Cardinal  Ximenes,  a  Domini(^an  monk.  Torquemada  was  the 
first  who  ascended  its  bloody  throne,  who  established  its  sta- 
tutes, and  for  ever  cursed  his  order  with  this  bequest.  Sworn 
to  the  degradation  of  the  understanding,  and  the  murder  of 
intellect ;  the  instruments  it  employed  were  terror  and  infamy. 
Every  evil  passion  was  in  its  pay ;  its  snare  was  set  in  every 
joy  of  life.  Solitude  itself  was  not  safe  from  it ;  the  fear  of 
its  omnipresence  fettered  the  freedom  of  the  soul  in  its  in- 
most and  deepest  recesses.  It  prostrated  all  the  instincts  of 
human  nature  before  it,  yielded  all  the  ties  which  otherwise 
man  held  most  sacred.  A  heretic  forfeited  all  claims  upon 
his  race  ;  the  most  trivial  infidelity  to  his  mother  church  di 
vested  him  of  the  rights  of  his  nature.  A  modest  doubt  in 
the  infallibility  of  the  pope,  met  with  the  punishment  of  par- 
ricide and  the  infamy  of  sodomy ;  its  sentences  resembled  the 
frightful  corruption  of  the  plague,  which  turns  the  most 
healthy  body  into  rapid  putre&ction.  Even  the  inanimate 
things  belonging  to  a  heretic  were  accursed ;  no  destiny  could 
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snatch  the  victim  of  the  Inquisition  from  its  sentence :  its  de- 
crees were  carried  in  force  oij  corpses  and  on  pictures ;  and  the 
grave  itself  was  no  asylum  from  its  tremendous  arm.  The 
presumptuous  arrogance  of  its  decrees,  could  only  be  sur- 
passed by  the  inhumanity  which  executed  them.  By 
coupling  the  ludicrous  with  the  terrible,  and  by  amusing  the 
eye  with  tiie  strangeness  of  its  processions,  it  weakened  com- 
passion by  the  gratification  of  another  feeling ;  it  drowned 
sympathy  in  derision  and  contempt.  The  delinquent  was 
conducted  with  solemn  pomp  to  ike  place  of  execution,  a 
blood-red  flag  was  displayed  before  him,  the  universal  clang 
of  all  the  bells  accompanied  the  procession.  First  came  the 
priests  in  the  robes  of  the  Mass,  and  'singing  a  sacred  hymn ; 
next  followed  the  condemned  sinner,  cloSied  in  a  yellow  vest, 
covered  with  figures  of  black  devils.  On  his  head,  he  wore 
a  paper  cap  surmounted  by  a  human  figure,  around  which 
played  lambent  flames  of  fire,  and  ghastly  demons  flitted. 
The  image  of  the  crucified  Saviour  was  carried  before,  but 
turned  away  from  the  eternally  condemned  sinner,  for  whom 
salvation  was  no  longer  available.  His  mortal  body  belonged 
to  the  material  fire,  his  immortal  soul  to  the  flames  of  hell. 
A  gag  closed  his  mouth,  and  prevented  him  from  alleviating 
his  pain  by  lamentations,  from  awakening  compassion  by  his 
affecting  tale,  and  from  divulging  the  secrets  of  the  holy  tri- 
bunal. He  was  followed  by  the  clergy  in  festive  robes,  by 
the  magistrates,  and  the  nobility ;  the  fathers,  who  had  been 
his  judges,  closed  the  awful  procession.  It  seemed  like  a 
solemn  funeral  procession,  but  on  looking  for  the  corpse  on 
its  way  to  the  grave,  behold  it  was  a  living  body,  whose 
groans  are  now  to  afford  such  shuddering  entertainment  to 
the  people.  The  executions  were  generally  held  on  the  high 
festivals,  for  which  a  number  of  such  unfortunate  sufferers 
were  reserved  in  the  prisons  of  the  holy  house,  in  order 
to  enhance  the  rejoicing  by  the  multitude  of  the  victims; 
and  on  these  occasions,  the  king  himself  was  usually  present. 
He  sat  with  uncovered  head,  on  a  lower  chair  than  that  of  the 
Grand  Inquisitor,  to  whom  on  such  occasions  he  yielded  pre- 
cedence :  who,  then,  would  not  tremble  before  a  tribunal,  at 
which  majesty  must  humble  itself  ? 

The  great  revolution  in  the  church  accomplished  by  Luther 
and  Calvin,  renewed  the  causes  to  which  this  tribunal  owed  ita 
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HiBt  origin :  and  that  vriush^  at  iti  oonuneBoemeot,  ims  ia- 
Tented  to  clear  the  petty  kingdom  of  Granada  from  the  fBehha 
wainant  of  Sanu>6n8  and  Je¥»,  mm  now requiiedfor  the  vrfxale 
of  Christendom.  All  the  Inquisitions  in  Pwtiigal*  Xtalj, 
Germany,  and  France,  adopted  the  fonn  of  tiie  Spanii^ ;  it 
followed  Europeans  to  the  Indies,  and  establidbed  in  Goa  a 
fearful  tribunal,  nrhese  inhuman  proeeedings  maJtoAs dmchkr 
even  at  the  bare  recital.  Wherever  it  planted  its  fiwt,  devas- 
tation foUowed ;  but  in  no  part  of  the  world  did  it  rage  so  vio- 
lently as  in  Spain.  The  victims  are  forgotstcm,  whom  it  imr 
molated ;  the  human  race  renews  itself,  and  the  lands,  too, 
flourish  again,  which  it  has  devastated  and  depopulated  by 
its  fury;  but  centuries  will  ellipse,  before  its  traces  disa^^pear 
from 'die  Spanish  character.  A  goaerous  and  enlightened 
nation  has  been  stopped  by  it  on  its  road  to  perfection ;  it  has 
banished  genius  from  a  r^|ion  where  it  was  indigenous,  and 
a  stillness  like  that  which  hangs  over  the  grave,  has  been  left 
in  the  mind  of  a  people  who,  bejrond  most  others  of  oar  wnrld» 
were  framed  for  happiness  and  enjoyment. 

The  &Bt  Inquisitor  in  Brabant  was  appointed  by  CSuuies 
V.  in  the  year  152^2.  Some  priests  were  associated  with  him 
as  coadjutors ;  but  he  himself  was  a  layman.  After  the  death 
of  Adrian  VI.,  his  successor,  Clement  VII.,  appointed  three 
Inquisitors  for  all  the  Netherlands ;  and  Paul  III.  again  re- 
duced them  to  two,  which  number  continued  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  troubles.  In  the  year  1530,  with  the  aid 
and  approbation  of  the  states,  the  edicts  against  heretics  were 
promulgated,  which  formed  the  foundation  of  all  that  followed, 
and  in  which,  also,  express  mention  is  made  of  the  Inquisition. 
In  the  year  1550,  in  consequence  of  the  n^id  increase  of 
sects,  Charles  V.  was  under  the  necessity  of  reviving  and 
enforcing  these  edicts,  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  the 
town  of  Antwerp  opposed  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, and  obtained  an  exemption  from  its  jurisdiction.  But 
the  spirit  of  the  Inquisition  in  the  Netherlands,  in  accordance 
with  the  genius  of  the  country,  was  more  humane  than  in 
Spain,  and,  as  yet,  had  never  been  administered  by  a  fo- 
reigner, much  less  by  a  Dominican.  The  edicts  which  were 
known  to  every  body,  served  it  as  the  rule  of  its  dedsions. 
On  this  very  account,  it  was  less  obnoxious ;  because,  however 
severe  its  sentence,  it  did  not  appear  a  tool  of  arbitoHy 
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pcnver,  and  it  did  not,  like  tlie  Spaoidi  Inquiaitbii,  veil  itoelf 
in'seereey 

P9iilip,  bxmey&r,  ivas  desiroiis  of  introdnciBg  the  letter 
tribimal  into  the  Netherknds,  sinoe  it  «ppeftrod  to  him  \/ 
the  instniment  best  adapted  to  destro^r  the  sfvnt  of  ^bu 
people,  and  to  prepare  them  for  a  despotic  govezmnent.  H» 
began,  therefore,  bj  inereasmg  the  rigour  of  the  religioai 
orSnanees  of  his  fether;  by  gradually  extending  the  poirar 
of  the  inquisitors ;  by  making  its  proceedings  more  arbitiacy, 
flnd  more  independent  of  the  civil  jurisdictLan.  The  tribunal 
Boon  wanted  little  more  than  the  name,  and  the  Dominicana, 
to  resemble,  m  every  point,  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  Bare 
suspicion  was  enough  to  snatch  a  citizen  £rom  the  boson 
of  public  tranquillity,  and  firom  his  domestic  circle ;  and  the 
-wecJ^est  evidence  was  a  sufficient  justification  for  the  use  of 
the  rack.  Whoever  fell  into  its  abyss,  returned  no  more  to 
the  world.  All  the  benefits  of  the  laws  ceased  for  him;  the 
maternal  care  of  justice  no  longer  noticed  him ;  beyond  the 
pale  of  his  former  world,  maHce  and  stupidity  judged  him 
According  to  laws  which  ware  never  intended  for  man.  The 
delinquent  never  knew  his  accuser,  and  very  seldom  his 
crime,  a  flagitious,  devilish  artifice,  which  constzained  tte 
tmhappy  victim  to  guess  at  his  error,  and  in  the  delirium 
of  the  rack,  or  in  the  weariness  of  a  long  living  interment, 
to  acknowledge  transgressions  which,  perhaps,  had  never  been 
committed,  or,  at  least,  had  never  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
his  juices.  The  goods  of  the  condemned  were  confiscated, 
and  the  informer  encouraged  by  letters  of  grace  and  rewards. 
No  privilege,  no  civil  jurisdiction,  was  valid  against  the  hdy 
power;  the  secular  arm  lost  for  ever  all  whom  that  power 
had  once  touched.  Its  only  share  in  the  judicial  duties  of  the 
latter,  was  to  execute  its  eentences  with  humble  sulnmssive- 
ness.  The  consequences  of  such  an  institution  were,  of  ne- 
cessity, unnatural  and  horrible;  the  whole  tempcMral  hi^ 
piness,  the  life  itself,  of  an  innocent  man,  was  at  the  mercy 
of  any  worthless  fellow.  Every  secret  enemy,  every  envious 
person,  had  now  the  perilous  temptation  of  an  unseen  and 
unfailing  revengo.  The  security  of  property,  the  sincerity 
of  intercourse,  were  gone ;  all  the  ties  of  interest  wena  dia- 
aolved ;  all  of  blood  and  of  affection  were  irreparably  broksn. 
An  infectious  distrust  envenomed  social  life;  tiie  dreaded 
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presence  of  a  spj  terrified  the  eye  &om  seeing,  and  choked 
the  voice  in  the  midst  of  utterance.  No  one  helieved  in  the 
existence  of  an  honest  man,  or  passed  for  one  himself.  Good 
name,  the  ties  of  comxtry,  brotherhood,  even  oaths,  and  all  that 
man  holds  sacred,  were  fallen  in  estimation.  Such  was  the 
destiny  to  which  a  great  and  flourishing  commercial  town  was 
subjected,  where  100,000  industrious  men  had  been  brought 
together  by  the  single  tie  of  mutual  confidence ;  every  one 
indispensable  to  his  neighbour,  and  yet  every .  one  was  now' 
distrusted  and  distrustful.  All  attracted  by  tlie  demre  of 
gain,  and  repelled  from  each  other  by  fear.  All  the  props 
of  society  torn  away,  where  social  union  was  the  basis  of  life 
and  existence. 


0TB£B  ENCBOACHMENTS   ON   THE   CONSTITUTION   OF   THE 
NETHEBIANDS. 

No  wonder  if  so  unnatural  a  tribunal,  which  had  proved  in- 
tolerable, even  to  the  more  submissive  spirit  of  the  Spaniard, 
drove  a  free  state  to  rebellion.  But  the  terror  which  it  in- 
spired was  increased  by  the  Spanish  troops,  which,  even  after 
the  restoration  of  peace,  were  kept  in  the  country,  and,  in 
violation  of  the  constitution,  garrisoned  border  towns. 
Charles  V.  had  been  forgiven  for  this  introduction  of  foreign 
armies,  so  long  as  the  necessity  of  it  was  evident,  and  his 
good  intentions  were  less  distrusted.  But  now  men  saw  in 
these  troops  only  the  alarming  preparations  of  oppression, 
and  the  instruments  of  a  detested  hierarchy.  Moreover,  a 
considerable  body  of  cavalry,  composed  of  natives,  and  fully 
adequate  for  the  protection  of  the  country,  made  these  fo- 
reigners superfluous.  The  licentiousness  and  rapacity,  too,  of 
the  Spaniards,  whose  pay  was  long  in  arrear,  and  who  indemni- 
fied themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  citizens,  completed  the 
exasperation  of  the  people,  and  drove  the  lower  orders  to 
despair.  Subsequently,  when  the  general  murmur  induced 
the  government  to  move  them  from  the  frontiers,  and  trans- 
port them  into  the  islands  of  Zealand,  where  ships  were  pre> 
pared  for  their  deportation,  their  excesses  were  carried  to 
such  a  pitch,  that  the  inhabitants  left  off  working  at  the 
embankments,  and  preferred  to  abandon  their  native  country 
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to  the  iarj  of  the  sea,  rather  than  to  submit  any  longer  to  the 
canton  bnitalitj  of  these  lawless  bands. 

Philip,  indeed,  would  have  wished  to  retain  these  Spaniards^ 
in  the  country,  in  order,  by  their  presence,  to  give  weight  to 
his  edicts,  and  to  support  the  innovations  which  he  had 
resolved  to  make  in  the  constitution  of  the  Netherlands.  He* 
regarded  them  as  a  guarantee  for  the  submission  of  the 
nation,  and  as  a  chain  by  which  he  held  it  captive.  Accord- 
ingly, he  left  no  expedient  untried,  to  evade  the  persevering 
importunity  of  the  states,  who  demanded  the  withdrawal  of 
these  troops ;  and  for  this  end,  he  exhausted  all  the  resources 
of  chicanery  and  persuasion.  At  one  time,  he  pretended  to 
dread  a  sudden  invasion  by  France,  although,  torn  by  furious 
factions,  that  country  could  scarce  support  itself  against  a 
domestic  enemy ;  at  another  time  they  were,  he  said,  to 
receive  his  son,  Don  Carlos,  on  the  frontiers ;  whom,  however, 
he  never  intended  should  leave  Castile.  Their  maintenance 
should  not  be  a  burden  to  the  nation ;  he  himself  would  dis- 
burse all  their  expenses  from  his  private  purse.  In  order  to 
detain  them  vdth  the  more  appearance  of  reason,  he  pur- 
posely kept  back  from  them  their  arrears  of  pay ;  for  other- 
wise, he  would  assuredly  have  preferred  them  to  the  troops^ 
of  the  country,  whose  demands  he  fully  satisfied.  To  lull  the 
fears  of  the  nation,  and  to  appease  the  general  discontent,  he 
offered  the  chief  command  of  these  troops  to  the  two  favourites  \ 
of  the  people,  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  Count  Egmont. 
Both,  however,  declined  his  offer,  with  the  noble-minded 
declaration,  that  they  could  never  make  up  their  minds  to 
serve  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  country.  The  more  desire 
the  king  showed  to  have  his  Spaniards  in  the  country,  the 
more  obstinately  the  states  insisted  on  their  removal.  In  the 
following  Diet  at  Ghent,  he  was  compelled,  in  the  very  midst 
of  his  courtiers,  to  listen  to  republican  truth.  "Why  are 
foreign  hands  needed  for  our  defence?"  demanded  the  Syndic 
of  Ghent.  "Is  it  that  the  rest  of  the  world  should  con- 
sider us  too  stupid,  or  too  cowardly,  to  protect  ourselves? 
Why  have  we  made  peace,  if  the  burdens  of  war  are  still 
to  oppress  us?  In  war,  necessity  enforced  endurance;  in 
peace,  our  patience  is  exhausted  by  its  burdens.  Or  shall 
we  be  able  to  keep  in  order  these  licentious  bands,  which 
thine  own  presence  could  not  restrain  ?    Here,  Cambray  and 
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Antwerp  cry  for  redress ;  there,  Thionville  and  Marienburg  lie 
-waste ;  and,  surely,  thou  hast  not  bestowed  upon  us  peace,  that 
our  cities  should  become  deserts,  as  they  necessarily  most  if 
thou  freest  them  not  from  these  destroyers?  Perhaps  thou 
art  anxious  to  guard  against  surprise  from  our  neighbours  ? 
This  precaution  is  wise ;  but  the  report  of  their  preparations 
will  long  outrun  their  hostilities.  Why  incur  a  heavy  expense 
to  engage  foreigners,  who  will  not  care  for  a  country  which 
they  must  leave  to-morrow?  Hast  thou  not  still  at  thy  com- 
mand the  same  brave  Netherlanders,  to  whom  thy  father  en* 
trusted  the  republic  in  far  more  troubled  times  ?  Why 
shouldest  thou  now  doubt  their  loyalty,  which,  to  thy  an- 
cestors, they  have  preserved  for  so  many  centuries  inviolate  ? 
Will  not  they  be  sufficient  to  sustain  the  war  long  enough,  to 
give  time  to  thy  confederates  to  join  their  banners,  or  to  liiy- 
self  to  send  succour  from  the  neighbouring  country?'*  This 
language  was  too  new  to  the  king,  and  its  truth  too  obvious, 
for  him  to  be  able  at  once  to  reply  to  it.  "  I,  also,  am  a  fo- 
reigner," he  at  length  exclaimed,  "and  they  would  like,  I 
suppose,  to  expel  me  from  the  country!"  At  the  same 
time  he  descended  from  the  throne,  and  left  the  assembly; 
but  the  speaker  was  pardoned  for  his  boldness.  Two  days 
afterwards,  he  sent  a  message  to  the  states,  that  if  he  had 
been  apprised  earlier  that  these  troops  were  a  burden  to 
them,  he  would  have  immediately  made  preparation  to  re- 
move them,  with  himself,  to  Spain.  Now  it  was  too  late,  for 
they  would  not  depart  unpaid;  but  he  pledged  them  his 
most  sacred  promise,  that  they  should  not  be  oppressed  with 
this  burden  more  than  four  months.  Nevertheless,  the  troops 
remained  in  this  country  eighteen  months  instead  of  four; 
and  would  not,  perhaps,  even  then  have  left  it  so  soon,  if  the 
exigencies  of  the  state  had  not  made  their  presence  indis- 
pensable in  another  part  of  the  world. 

The  illegal  appointment  of  foreigners  to  the  most  unportant 
offices  of  the  country,  afforded  further  occasion  of  complaint 
against  the  government.  Of  all  the  privileges  of  the  pro- 
vinces, none  was  so  obnoxious  to  the  Spaniards  as  that  which 
excluded  strangers  from  office,  and  none  they  had  so  zealously 
sought  to  abrogate.  Italy,  the  two  Indies,  and  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  this  vast  Empire,  were  indeed  open  to  their  rapacity 
and  ambition ;  but  from  the  richest  of  them  all,  an  inexorable 
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•fundamental  law  excluded  them.  They  artfully  persuaded 
their  sovereign,  that  his  power  in  these  countries  would  never  ^j 
be  firmly  established,  so  long  as  he  could  not  employ  foreigners 
as  his  instrument  The  Bishop  of  Arras,  a  Burgundian  by 
birth,  had  already  been  illegally  forced  upon  the  Flemings; 
and  now  the  Count  of  Feria,  a  Castilian,  was  to  receive  a  seat  v/ 
and  voice  in  the  council  of  state.  But  this  attempt  met  witk 
a  bolder  resistance  than  the  king's  flatterers  had  led  him  to 
expect,  and  his  despotic  omnipotence  was  this  time  wrecked 
by  the  politic  measures  of  William  of  Orange,  and  the  firm- 
ness of  the  states. 


WIT.TTAlVf   OF  ORANaE  AND   COUNT  EGMONT. 

By  such  measures,  did  Philip  usher  in  his  government  d 
the  Netherlands,  and  such  were  the  grievances  of  the  nation 
when  he  was  preparing  to  leave  them.  He  had  long  beea 
impatient  to  quit  a  country  where  he  was  a  stranger,  where 
tSiere  was  so  much  that  opposed  his  secret  wishes,  and  where 
his  despotic  mind  found  such  undaunted  monitors  to  remind 
him  of  the  laws  of  freedom.  The  peace  with  France,  at 
last,  rendered  a  longer  stay  unnecessary;  the  armaments 
of  Soliman  required  his  presence  in  the  south,  and  the 
Spaniards  also  began  to  miss  their  long-absent  king.  The 
choice  of  a  supreme  Stadtholderfor  the  Netherlands,  was  the 
principal  matter  which  still  detained  him.  Emanuel  Phili- 
bert,  Duke  of  Savoy,  had  filled  this  place  since  the  resignatioa 
of  Mary,  Queen  of  Hungary,  which,  however,  so  long  as  the 
king  himself  was  present,  conferred  more  honour  than  real 
influence.  His  absence  would  make  it  the  most  important 
oflBice  in  the  monarchy,  and  the  most  splendid  aim  for  the 
ambition  of  a  subject.  It  had  now  become  vacant  through 
the  departure  of  the  duke,  whom  the  peace  of  Chateau  Cam- 
bresis  had  restored  to  his  dominions.  The  almost  unlimited 
power  with  which  the  supreme  Stadtholder  would  be  entrusted, 
the  capacity  and  experience  which  so  extensive  and  delicate 
an  appointment  required,  but,  especially,  the  daring  designs 
v^hich  the  Government  had  in  contemplation  against  the 
freedom  of  the  country,  the  execution  of  which  wouJd  devolve 
on  him,  necessarily  embarrassed  the  choice.     The  law,  which 
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excluded  all  foreigners  from  office,  made  an  exception  in  the 
case  of  the  supreme  Stadtholder.  As  he  could  not  be,  at  the 
same  time,  a  native  of  all  the  proTinces,  it  was  allowable  for 
him  not  to  belong  to  any  one  of  them ;  for  the  jealousy  of 
the  man  of  Brabant  would  concede  no  greater  right  to  a 
Fleming,  whose  home  was  half  a  mile  from  his  frontier,  than 
to  a  Sicilian,  who  lived  in  another  soil  and  under  a  different 
sky.  But  here  the  interests  of  the  crown  itself  seemed  to 
favour  the  appointment  of  a  native.  A  Brabanter,  for  in- 
stance, who  enjoyed  the  full  confidence  of  his  countrymen, 
if  he  became  a  traitor,  would  have  half  accomplished  his 
treason,  before  a  foreign  governor  could  overcome  the  mis- 
trust, with  which  his  most  insignificant  measures  would 
be  watched.  If  the  government  should  succeed  in  car- 
rying through  its  designs  in  one  province,  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  rest  would  then  be  a  temerity,  which  it 
would  be  justified  in  punisliing  in  the  severest  manner. 
In  the  common  whole,  which  the  provinces  now  formed, 
their  individual  constitutions  were,  in  a  measure,  destroyed ; 
the  obedience  of  one  would  be  a  law  for  all,  and  the  pri 
vilege,  which  one  knew  not  how  to  preserve,  was  lost  for 
the  rest. 

Among  the  Flemish  nobles,  who  could  lay  claim  to  the  Chief 
Stadtholdership,  the  expectations  and  wishes  of  the  nati(m 
were  divided  between  Count  Egmont  and  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  who  were  alike  entitled  to  this  high  dignity — ^by 
illustrious  birth  and  personal  merits,  and  by  an  equal  share 
in  the  affections  of  the  people.  Their  high  rank  placed  them 
both  near  to  the  throne,  and  if  the  choice  of  the  monarch  was 
to  rest  on  the  worthiest,  it  must  necessarily  fall  upon  one  of 
these  two.  As,  in  the  course  of  our  history,  we  shall  often 
have  occasion  to  mention  both  names,  the  attention  of  the 
reader  cannot  be  too  early  made  acquainted  with  their  eluu 
jacters. 

William  I.,  Prince  of  Orange,  was  descended  from  the 
princely  German  house  of  Nassau,  which  had  already  floa- 
lished  eight  centuries,  had  long  disputed  the  pre-eminenoe 
with  Austria,  and  had  given  one  Emperor  to  Germany.  Be- 
sides several  extensive  domains  in  the  Netherlands,  whacfa 
made  him  a  citizen  of  this  Republic,  and  a  vassal  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy,  he  possessed  also  in  France  the  independ- 
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ont  princedom  of  Orange.  William  was  bom  in  the  year 
1533,  at  Dillenburg,  in  the  country  of  Nassau,  of  a  Countess 
Stolbei-g.  His  father,  the  Count  of  Nassau,  of  the  same 
name,  hiEid  embraced  the  Protestant  religion,  and  caused  his 
son  also  to  be  educated  in  it ;  but  Charles  Y.,  who  early 
formed  on  attachment  for  the  boy,  took  him,  when  quite 
young,  to  his  court,  and  had  him  brought  up  in  the  Homish 
Church.  This  monarch,  who  already  in  the  child  discovered 
the  future  greatness  of  the  man,  kept  him  nine  years  about 
his  person,  thought  him  worthy  of  his  personal  instruction  in 
the  affairs  of  government,  and  honoured  him  with  a  con£« 
dence  beyond  his  years.  He  alone  was  permitted  to  remain 
in  the  Emperor  s  presence,  when  he  gave  audience  to  foreign 
ambassadors — a  proof  that,  even  as  a  boy,  he  had  already 
begun  to  merit  the  surname  of  the  Silent.  The  Emperor  was 
not  ashamed  even  to  confess  openly,  on  one  occasion,  that 
this  young  man  had  often  made  suggestions  which  would  have 
escaped  his  own  sagacity.  What  expectations  might  not  be 
formed  of  the  intellect  of  a  i^^ian  who  was  disciplined  in  such 
a  school ! 

Williaii;iwas  twenty-three  years  old  when  Charles  abdicated 
the  government,  and  had  already  received  from  the  latter  two 
public  marks  of  the  highest  esteem.  The  Emperor  had  in- 
trusted to  him,  in  preference  to  all  the  nobles  of  his  court, 
the  honourable  office  of  conveying  to  his  brother  Ferdinand 
the  Imperial  Crown.  When  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  com- 
manded the  Imperial  army  in  the  Netherlands,  was  called 
away  to  Italy  by  tlie  exigency  of  his  domestic  affairs,  the  Em- 
peror appointed  him  commander-m-chief,  against  the  united 
representations  of  his  military  council,  who  declared  it  alto- 
gether hazardous  to  oppose  so  young  a  tyro  in  arms  to  the 
experienced  generals  of  France,  Absent,  and  unrecommended 
by  any,  he  was  preferred  by  the  monarch  to  the  laurel-crowned 
band  of  his  heroes,  and  the  result  gave  him  no  cause  to  repent 
of  his  choice. 

The  marked  favour  which  the  prince  had  enjoyed  with  the 
father,  was,  in  itself,  a  sufficient  groiuid  for  his  exclusion  from 
the  confidence  of  the  son.  Philip,  it  appears,  had  laid  it  down 
for  himself  as  a  rule,  to  avenge  tbe  wrongs  of  the  Spanish 
nobility,  for  the  preference  which  Charles  V.  had,  on  all 
important  occasions,   shown  to  his  Flemish   nobles.     StiU 
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stronger,  however,  were  the  secret  motives  which  alieaatod 
him  from  the  prince.  William  of  Oraoge  was  one  of  thoee 
lean  and  pale  men,  who,  according  to  CsBsar's  words,  "  sle^ 
Bot  at  night,  and  think  too  much,"  and  before  whom  the  most 
fearless  spirits  quail.  The  calm  tranqoiUitj  of  a  never  vaiy- 
ing  countenance,  concealed  a  busy,  ardent  soul,  which  never 
luffled  even  the  veil  behind  which  it  worked,  and  was  alike 
inaccessible  to  artifice  and  to  love;  a  versatile,  formidable, 
indefatigable  mind,  soft  and  ductile  ^lough  to  be  instanta- 
neously moulded  into  all  forms ;  guarded  enough  to  lose' itself 
in  none ;  and  strong  enough  to  endure  every  vicissitude  of 
fortune.  A  greater  master  in  reading  and  in  winning  men's 
hearts,  never  existed  than  William.  Not  that,  after  the 
fashion  of  courts,  his  lips  avowed  a  servility  to  which  hi» 
proud  heart  gave  the  lie ;  but  because  he  was  neither  tea 
sparing  nor  too  lavish  of  the  marks  of  his  esteem,  and 
through  a  skilful  economy  of  the  favours  which  mostly  bind 
men,  he  increased  his  real  stock  in  them.  The  fruits  of 
his  meditation  were  as  perfect  as  they  were  slowly  formed ; 
his  resolves  were  as  steadily  and  indomitably  accomplished^ 
as  they  were  long  in  maturing.  No  obstacles  could  fiofeat  the 
plan  which  he  had  once  adopted  as  the  best ;  no  accidents^ 
frustrated  it,  for  they  all  had  been  foreseen  before  they  ac- 
tually occurred.  High  as  his  feelings  were  raised  above  ter- 
ror and  joy,  they  were,  nevertheless,  subject  in  the  same  de- 
gree to  fear ;  but  his  fear  was  earlier  than  the  dasiger,  and  he 
was  calm  in  tumult,  because  he  had  trembled  in  repose.  Wil- 
liam lavished  his  gold  with  a  profuse  hand,  but  he  was  a  nig- 
gard of  his  moments.  The  hours  of  repast  were  the  sole 
hours  of  relaxation,  but  these  were  exclusively  devoted  to  hie 
heart,  his  family,  and  his  friends ;  this  the  modest  deduction 
he  allowed  himself  from  the  cares  of  his  country.  Here  his 
hrow  was  cleared  with  wine,  seasoned  by  temperance,  and  a 
cheerful  disposition ;  and  no  serious  cares  were  permitted  to 
enter  this  recess  of  enjoyment.  His  household  was  mag- 
nificent; the  splendour  of  a  numerous  retinue,  the  num- 
her  and  respectability  of  those  who  surrounded  his  person^ 
made  his  habitation  resemble  the  court  of  a  sovereign  prince* 
A  sumptuous  hospitality,  that  master-spell  of  demagogues^^ 
was  the  goddess  of  his  palace.  Foreign  princes  and  ambas- 
sadors found  here  a  fitting  reception  and  entertainment; 
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yfMdh  surpassed  all  that  luxurious  Belgium  could  elsewhere 
offer.  A  humble  submissiveness  to  the  government,  bought 
off  the  blame  and  suspicion  which  this  munificence  might 
have  thrown  on  his  intentions.  But  this  liberality  secured 
for  him  the  affections  of  the  people,  whom  nothing  gratified 
BO  much,  as  to  see  the  riches  of  their  country  displayed  before 
admiring  foreigners,  and  the  high  pinnacle  of  fortune  on 
which  he  stood,  enhanced  the  value  of  the  courtesy  to  which 
he  condescended.  ♦  No  one,  probably,  was  better  fitted  by 
nature  for  the  leader  of  a  conspiracy,  than  William  the  Silent. 
A  comprehensive  and  intuitive  glance  into  the  past,  the  pre- 
sent, and  the  future;  the  talent  for  improving  every  favourable 
opportunity ;  a  commanding  influence  over  the  minds  of  men ; 
vast  schemes,  which  only  when  viewed  from  a  distance  show 
form  and  symmetry;  and  bold  calculations,  which  were  woimd 
up  in  the  long  chain  of  futurity ;  all  these  fewulties  he  pos- 
sessed, and  kept,  moreover,  under  the  control  of  that  free 
and  enlightened  virtue,  which  moves  with  firm  step,  even  on 
the  very  edge  of  the  abyss. 

A  man  like  this  might,  at  other  times,  have  remained  un*- 
fathomed  by  his  whole  generation ;  but  not  so  by  the  dis* 
trustful  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Philip  II.  saw 
quickly  and  deeply  into  a  character,  which,  among  good  ones* 
most  resembled  his  own.  If  he  had  not  seen  through  him 
so  clearly,  his  distrust  of  a  man,  in  whom  were  united  nearly 
all  the  qualities  which  he  prized  highest,  and  could  best 
appreciate,  would  be  quite  inexplicable.  But  William  had 
another  and  still  more  important  point  of  contact  with  Philip 
II.  He  had  learned  his  policy  from  the  same  master,  and  had 
become,  it  was  to  be  feared,  a  more  apt  scholar.  Not  by  mak* 
ing  Machiavelli's  *  Prince'  his  study,  but  by  having  enjoyed 
the  living  instruction  of  a  monarch,  who  reduced  the  book  to 
practice,  had  he  become  versed  in  the  perilous  arts  by  which 
thrones  rise  and  fall.  In  him,  Philip  had  to  deal  with  an 
antagonist,  who  was  armed  against  his  policy,  and  who,  in  a 
good  cause,  could  also  command  the  resources  of  a  bad  one; 
And  it  was  exactly  this  last  eircumstaaiee,  which  acQoimts  for 
his  having  hated  this  man  so  implacably  above  all  others  of 
his  day,  and  his  having  had  so  supernatural  a  dread  of  him. 

The  suspicion  which  already  attached  to  the  prince,  wsA 
increased  by  the  doubts  which  were  entertained  of  his  r^i 
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ligious  bias.  So  long  as  the  Emperor,  his  benefiactor,  lived, 
William  believed  in  the  pope  ;  but  it  was  feared,  wiUi  good 
ground,  that  the  predilection  for  the  reformed  religion,  which 
had  been  imparted  to  his  young  heart,  had  never  entirely  left 
it.  Whatever  church  he  may,  at  certain  periods  of  his  life, 
have  preferred,  each  might  console  itself  with  the  reflection 
that  none  other  possessed  him  more  entirely.  In  later  years, 
he  went  over  to  Calvinism  with  almost  as  little  scruple,  as, 
in  his  early  childhood,  he  deserted  the  IjUtheran  profession 
for  the  Romish.  He  defended  the  rights  of  the  Protestants, 
rather  than  their  opinions,  against  Spanish  oppression ;  not 
their  faith,  but  their  wrongs  had  made  him  their  brother. 

These  general  grounds  for  suspicion,  appeared  to  be  justi- 
fied by  a  discovery  of  his  real  intentions,  which  accident  had 
made."  William  had  remained  in  France,  as  hostage  for  the 
peace  of  Chateau  Cambresis,  in  concluding  which  he  had 
borne  a  part ;  and  here,  through  the  imprudence  of  Henry 
II.,  who  imagined  he  spoke  with  a  confidant  of  the  King  of 
Spain,  he  became  aoquainted  with  a  secret  plot,  which  the 
French  and  Spanish  courts  had  formed  against  Protestants  of 
both  kingdoms.  The  prince  hastened  to  communicate  this 
important  discovery  to  his  friends  in  Brussels,  whom  it  so 
nearly  concerned,  and  the  letters  which  he  exchanged  on  the 
subject  fell,  unfortunately,  into  the  hands  of  the  King  of 
Spain.  Philip  was  less  surprised  at  this  decisive  disclosure 
of  William's  sentiments,  than  incensed  at  the  disappointment 
of  his  scheme ;  and  the  Spanish  nobles,  who  had  never  for- 
given the  prince  that  moment,  when  in  the  last  act  of  his 
Hfe  the  greatest  of  Emperors  leaned  upon  his  shoulders,  did 
not  neglect  this  favourable  opportunity  of  finally  ruining, 
in  the  good  opinion  of  their  lung,  the  betrayer  of  a  state 
secret 

Of  a  lineage  no  less  noble  than  that  of  William,  was 
Lamoral,  Count  Egmont  and  Prince  of  Gavre,  a  descend- 
ant of  the  Dukes  of  Gueldres,  whose  martial  courage  had 
wearied  out  the  arms  of  Austria.  His  family  was  highly 
distinguished  in  the  annals  of  the  country ;  one  of  his  ances- 
tors had,  under  Maximilian,  already  filled  the  office  of 
Stadtholder  over  Holland.  Egmont's  marriage  with  the 
Duchess  Sabina  of  Bavaria,  reflected  additional  lustre  on  the 
splendour  of  his  birth,  and  made  him  powerful  through  thd. 
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greatness  of  this  alliance.     Charles  Y.  had,  in  the  year  1516, 
conferred  on  him,  at  Utrecht,  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece ; 
the  wars  of  this  Emperor  were  the  school  of  his  military 
genius,  and  the  battle  of  St.  Quentin  and  Gravelines  made 
him    the  hero  of  his   age.      Every  blessing   of  peace,  for 
which  a  commercial  people  feel   most  grateful,  brought  to 
mind  the  remembrance  of  the  victory  by  which  it  was  ac- 
celerated, and  Flemish  pride,  like  a  fond  mother,  exulted 
oyer  the  illustrious  son  of  their  country,  who  had  filled  all 
Europe  with  admiration.     Nine  children  who  grew  up  under 
the  eyes  of  their  fellow  citizens,  multiplied  and  drew  closer 
the  ties  between  him  and  his  fatherland,  and  the  people's 
grateful  affection  for  the  father,  was  kept  alive  by  the  sight  of 
those  who  were  dearest  to  him.     Every  appearance  of  Egmont 
in  public,  was  a  triumphal  procession ;  every  eye  which  was 
fastened  upon  him,  recounted  his  history ;  his  deeds  lived  in 
the  plaudits  of  his  companions  in  arms;  at  the  games  of 
chivalry,  mothers  pointed  him  out  to  their  children.     Affabi- 
lity, a  noble  and  courteous  demeanour,  the  amiable  virtues  of 
chivalry,  adorned  and  graced  his  merits.     His  liberal  soul 
shone  forth  on  his  open  brow ;  his  frankheartedness  managed 
his  secrets,  no  better  than  his  benevolence  did  his  estate,  and 
a  thought  was  no  sooner  his,  than  it  was  the  property  of  all. 
His  religion  was  gentle  and  humane,  but  not  very  enlightdhed^ 
because  it  derived  its  light  from  the  heart,  and  not  from  his 
understanding.     Egmont  possessed  more  of  conscience,  than 
of  fibced  principles ;  his  head  had  not  given  him  a  code  of 
its  own,  but  had  merely  learnt  it  by  rote  ;  the  mere  name  of 
an  action,  therefore,  was  often  with  him  sufficient  for  its  con- 
demnation.    In  his  judgment,  men  were  wholly  bad  or  wholly 
good,  and  had  either  nothing  bad  or  nothing  good ;  in  this 
system  of  morals,  there  was  no  middle  term  between  vice 
and  virtue ;  and  consequently,  a  single  good  trait  often  decided 
his  opinion  of  men.     Egmont  united  all  the  eminent  quali- 
ties which  form  the  hero ;  he  was  a  better  soldier  than  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  but  far  inferior  to  him  as  a  statesman ;  the 
latter  saw  the  world  as  it  really  was ;  Egmont  viewed  it  in 
the  magic  mirror  of  an  imagination,  that  embellished  all  that 
it  reflected.    Men,  whom  fortune  has  surprised  with  a  reward, 
for  which  they  can  find  no  adequate  ground  in  their  actions, 
are,  for  the  most  part,  very  apt  to  forget  the  necessary  con- 
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nexion  between  cause  and  effect,  and  to  insert  in  the  aatanl 
consequences  of  things  a  higher  miraculous  power,  to  which, 
as  Cesar  to  his  fortune,  thej  at  last  insanely  trust.  Such 
a  character  was  Egmont.  Intoxicated  with  ike  idea  of  his 
own  merits,  which  the  love  and  gratitude  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens had  exaggerated,  he  staggered  on  in  this  sweet  reTeiie, 
as  in  a  delightful  world  of  dreams.  He  feared  not,  because 
he  trusted  to  the  deceitful  pledge  which  destiny  had  giyen 
him  of  her  faTOur,  in  the  general  love  of  the  people,  and  he  be 
lieved  in  its  justice,  because  he  himself  was  prosperous.  Even 
tiie  most  terrible  experience  of  Spanish  perEdy,  could  notaftw* 
wards  eradicate  this  confidence  from  his  soul,  and  on  the 
scaffold  itself,  his  latest  feeling  was  hope.  A  tender  fear  for 
his  family  kept  his  patriotic  courage  fettered  by  lower  duties. 
Because  he  trembled  for  property  and  life,  he  could  noi 
Tonture  much  for  the  republic.  William  of  Orange  broke 
with  the  throne,  because  its  arbitrary  power  was  offensive  to 
his  pride;  Egmont  was  vain,  and  therefore  valued  the  fa- 
vours of  the  monarch.  The  former  was  a  citizen  of  the 
world ;  Egmont  had  never  been  more  than  a  Fleming. 

Philip  II.  still  stood  indebted  to  the  hero  of  St.  Quentin, 
and  the  supreme  stadtholdership  of  the  Netherlands  ap- 
peared the  only  appropriate  reward  for  such  great  servieea. 
Birth  and  high  station,  the  voice  of  die  nation  and  personal 
abilities,  spoke  as  loudly  £Dr  Egmont  as  for  Orange ;  and  if 
the  latter  was  to  be  passed  by,  it  seemed  that  the  former 
alone  could  supplant  him. 

Two  such  competitors,  so  equal  in  merit,  might  have  em- 
baicassed  Philip  in  his  choice,  if  he  had  ever  seriously  thought 
of  selecting  either  of  them  for  the  appointment.  But  the 
pre-eimnent  qualities  by  which  they  suj^orted  their  daim  ta 
this  office,  were  the  very  cause  of  dieir  rejection ;  and  it  was 
precisely  the  ardent  desire  of  the  naiion  for  their  electton 
to  it,  that  irrevocably  annulled  tiieir  title  to  the  appoint- 
ment. Philip's  purpose  would  not  be  answered  by  a  stadt- 
holder  in  the  Netherlands,  who  could  command  the  good 
will  and  the  eneiigies  of  the  people.  Egmont*s  descent  from 
the  Duke  of  Gneldres,  made  him  an  hereditary  foe  of  the 
house  of  Spain,  and  it  seemed  impolitic  to  place  the  supreme 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  man,  to  whom  the  idea  might  occur, 
of  revenging  on  the  son  of  the  oppressor,  the  oppression  of 
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l&xs  aaeestor.  The  slight  put  on  dieir  Isivoarites  could  give 
no  jast  o£^ce  either  to  the  nation  or  to  th^nsehres,  for  it 
might  he  pretended  that  the  king  passed  over  hoth,  hecanse 
he  would  not  show  a  preference  to  either. 

The  disappodntment  of  his  hopes  d  gaining  the  regency, 
did  not  deprive  the  Prince  of  Orange  of  all  expectation  of 
estahlishing,  more  firmly,  his  influence  in  the  Netherlands. 
Among  the  other  candidates  for  this  (^ce,  was  also  Christina, 
Duchess  of  Lorraine,  and  aunt  of  the  king,  who,  as  median 
trix  of  the  peace  of  Chateau  Camhresis,  had  rendered  im- 
portant service  to  the  crown.  William  aimed  at  the  hand 
of  her  daughter,  and  he  hoped  to  promote  his  suit  by  actively 
interposing  his  good  offers  for  the  mother ;  but  he  did  not 
reflect  that,  through  this  very  intercession,  he  ruined  her 
cause.  The  Duchess  Chnstina  was  rejected,  not  so  much 
for  the  reason  alleged,  because  the  dependence  of  h&c  terri* 
tories  on  France  made  her  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the 
Spanish  court,  as  because  she  was  acceptable  to  the  people 
of  the  Netherlands  and  the  Prince  of  Orange. 


MABGABET  OF  PARICA,  BEGKNT  OF  IHE  KETMEBLANDS. 

While  the  general  expectation  was  on  the  stretch,  as  to 
whom  the  fixture  destinies  of  the  provinces  would  be  com 
mitted,  there  appeared  on  the  frontiers  of  the  country  the 
Duchess  Margaret  of  Parma,  having  been  sunrnKmed  l^  the 
king  from  Italy,  to  assume  the  government 

Margaret  was  a  natural  daughter  of  Charles  Y.  and  of  a 
noble  Memi^  lady,  named  Yangeest,  and  bom  16dd.  Out 
of  regard  for  the  honour  of  her  mother's  house,  she  was  at 
first  educated  in  obscurity;  but  her  mother,  who  possessed 
more  vanity  than  honour,  was  not  very  anxious  to  preserve  the 
secret  ef  her  origin,  and  a  princely  eduoadon  betrayed  the 
daughter  of  the  Emperor.  While  yet  a  child,  she  was  in** 
trusted  to  the  Begent  Margaret,  her  great  aunt,  to  be  brought 
up  at  Brui^sels,  under  her  eye.  Thu;  guardian  she  lost  in 
her  ei^th  year,  and  the  care  of  her  education  devolved  on 
Queen  Mary  of  Himgary,  the  successor  of  Margaret  iu  ih» 
regency.  Her  fiather  had  already  affianced  her,  while  yet  m 
her  jburth  year,  to  a  Prince  of  Ferrara;  but  this  alliawofr 
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being  subsequently  dissolved,  sbe  was  betrothed  to  Alexaader 
de  Medicis,  the  new  Duke  of  Florence,  which  marriage  was, 
after  the  victorious  return  of  the  Emperor  from  Africa,  ao- 
tually  consummated  in  Naples.  In  the  first  year  of  this 
unfortunate  union,  a  violent  death  removed  from  her  a  hus- 
band who  could  not  love  her,  and  for  the  third  time  her  hand 
was  disposed  of  to  serve  the  policy  of  her  father.  Octavius 
Famese,  a  prince  of  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  nephew  of 
Paul  III.,  obtained,  with  her  person,  the  duchies  of  Parma 
and  Piacenza  as  her  portion.  Thus,  by  a  strange  destiny, 
Margaret,  at  the  age  of  maturity,  was  contracted  to  a  boy,  as 
in  the  years  of  infancy  she  had  been  sold  to  a  man.  Her 
disposition,  which  was  anything  but  feminine,  made  this  last 
alliance  still  more  unnatural,  for  her  taste  and  inclinations  were 
masculine,  and  the  whole  tenour  of  her  life  belied  her  sex.  After 
the  example  of  her  instructress,  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  and 
her  great  aunt,  the  Duchess  Mary  of  Burgundy,  who  met  her 
death  in  this  favourite  sport,  she  was  passionately  fond  of 
hunting,  and  had  acquired  in  this  pursuit  such  bodily  vigour, 
that  few  men  were  better  able  to  undergo  its  hardships  and 
fia.tigues. 

Her  gait  itself  was  so  devoid  of  grace,  that  one  was  far 
more  tempted  to  take  her  for  a  disguised  man,  than  for  a 
masculine  woman;  and  Nature, whom  she  had  derided  by  thus 
transgressing  the  limits  of  her  sex,  revenged  itself  finally  upon 
her  by  a  disease  peculiar  to  men — the  gout. 

These  unusual  qualities  were  crowned  by  a  monkish  super- 
stition, which  was  infused  into  her  mind  by  Ignatius  Loyola, 
her  confessor  and  teacher.  Among  the  charitable  works  and 
penances  with  which  she  mortified  her  vanity,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  was,  that  during  Passion-Week,  she  yearly  washed, 
with  her  own  hands,  the  feet  of  a  number  of  poor  men,  (who 
were  most  strictly  forbidden  to  cleanse  themselves  before- 
hand,) waited  on  them  at  table  like  a  servant,  and  sent  them 
away  with  rich  presents. 

Nothing  more  is  requisite  than  this  last  feature  in  her  cha- 
racter, to  account  for  the  preference  which  the  king  gave  her 
over  all  her  rivals ;  but  his  choice  was  at  the  same  time  justi- 
fied by  excellent  reasons  of  state.  Margaret  was  bom  and  also 
educated  in  the  Netherlands.  She  had  spent  her  early  youth 
among  the  people,  and  had  acquired  much  of  their  national 
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•manners.  Two  regents,  (Duchess  Margaret,  and  Queen  Maiy 
of  Hungary,)  under  whose  eyes  she  had  grown  up,  had  gra 
dually  initiated  her  into  the  maxims  by  which  this  peculiEir 
people  might  be  most  easily  governed ;  and  they  would  also 
serve  her  as  models.  She  did  not  want  either  in  talents ;  and 
possessed,  moreover,  a  particular  turn  for  business,  which  she 
had  acquired  from  her  instructors,  and  had  afterwards  car-  ^/ 
ried  to  greater  perfection  in  the  Italian  school.  The  Nether- 
lands had  been,  for  a  number  of  years,  accustomed  to  female 
government ;  and  Philip  hoped,  perhaps,  that  the  sharp  iron 
of  tyranny,  which  he  was  about  to  use  against  them,  would  cut 
more  gently,  if  wielded  by  the  hands  of  a  woman.  Some  re- 
gard for  his  father,  who  at  the  time  was  still  living,  and  was 
much  attached  to  Margaret,  may  have  in  a  measure,  as  it  is 
asserted,  influenced  this  choice ;  as  it  is  also  probable  that  the 
king  wished  to  oblige  the  Duke  of  Parma,  through  this  mark 
of  attention  to  his  wife,  and  thus  to  compensate  for  deny- 
ing a  request,  which  he  was  just  then  compelled  to  refuse 
him.  As  the  territories  of  the  duchess  were  surrounded  by 
Philip's  Italian  States,  and  at  all  times  exposed  to  his  arms, 
he  could,  with  the  less  danger,  entrust  the  supreme  power 
into  her  hands.  For  his  full  security,  her  son,  Alexander 
Famese,  was  to  remain  at  his  court  as  a  pledge  for  her  loyalty. 
All  these  reasons  were  alone  sufficiently  weighty  to  turn  the 
king's  decision  in  her  favour ;  but  they  became  irresistible, 
when  supported  by  the  Bishop  of  Arras  and  the  Duke  of  Alva. 
The  latter,  as  it  appears,  because  he  hated  or  envied  all  the 
other  competitors ;  the  former,  because  even  then,  in  all  pro- 
bability, he  anticipated,  from  the  wavering  disposition  of  this 
princess,  abundant  gratification  for  his  ambition. 

Philip  received  the  new  regent  on  the  frontiers  with  a 
splendid  cortege,  and  conducted  her  with  magnificent  pomp 
to  Ghent,  where  the  States  General  had  been  convoked.  As 
he  did  not  intend  to  return  soon  to  the  Netherlands,  he  de- 
sired, before  he  left  them,  to  gratify  the  nation  for  once,  by 
holding  a  solemn  Diet,  and  thus  giving  a  solemn  sanction  and 
the  force  of  law  to  his  previous  regulations.  For  the  last  , 
time,  he  showed  himself  to  his  Netherlandish  people,  whose  ^ 
destinies  were,  from  henceforth,  to  be  dispensed  from  a  myste- 
rious distance.  To  enhance  the  splendour  of  this  solemn 
'  day,  Philip  invested  eleven  knights  with  the  Order  of  the 
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Odden  Fleece,  his  sister  being  seated  on  a  cfaair  nesr  ]iin»- 
self,  while  he  showed  her  to  tl^  nation  aa  their  fatur»  raler. 
All  the  grievances  of  the  people,  touching  the  edicts,  the  In^ 
qnisition,  the  detention  of  the  Spanish  troops,  the  taxes,  and 
tiie  illegal  introduction  of  foreigners  into  the  offices  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  coimtry,  were  brought  forward  in  this 
Diet,  and  were  hody  discussed  by  both  parties ;  some  of  them 
were  skilfully  evaded,  or  apparently  removed,  others  arbi^ 
iimrily  repelled.  As  the  king  was  unacquainted  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country,  he  addressed  the  nation  through  the 
moi^  of  the  Bishop  of  Arras,  recounted  to  them,  with  vain- 
glorious ostentation,  all  the  benefits  of  his  govenuxi^at,  aa- 
•ured  them  of  his  favour  for  the  future,  and  onoe  more  recomr 
mended  to  the  states,  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  the  pre- 
fiervation  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  the  extirpation  of  heresy. 
The  Spanish  troops,  he  promised,  should  in  a  few  months 
evacuate  the  Netherlands,  if  only  they  would  allow  him  time 
to  reeover  from  the  numerous  burdens  of  the  last  war,  in 
<»rder  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  collect  the  means  for  pay- 
ing the  arrears  of  these  troops ;  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
nation  should  remain  inviolate,  the  imposts  should  not  be 
grievously  burdensome,  and  the  Inquisition  should  administer 
its  duties  with  justice  and  moderation.  In  the  choice  of  a 
supreme  Stadtholder,  he  added,  he  had  especially  consulted 
t^e  wishes  of  the  nation,  and  had  decided  for  a  native  of  the 
country,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  their  manners  and  cus- 
toms, and  was  attached  to  them  by  a  love  to  her  native  land. 
He  exhorted  them,  therefore,  to  show  their  gratitude  by 
honouring  his  choice,  and  obeying  his  sister,  the  Duchess,  as 
himself.  Should,  he  concluded,  unexpected  obstacles  oppose 
his  return,  he  would  send  in  his  place  his  son,  Prince  Charles, 
who  should  reside  in  Brussels. 

A  few  members  of  this  assembly,  more  courageous  than  the 
rest,  once  more  ventured  on  a  final  effoit  for  liberty  of  con- 
science. Every  people,  they  argued,  ought  to  be  treated 
according  to  their  natural  character,  as  every  individual  must 
in  accordance  to  his  bodily  constitution.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  south  may  be  considered  happy  imder  a  certain  degree  of 
constraint,  which  would  press  intolerably  on  the  nwth. 
Never,  they  added,  would  the  Flemings  consent  to  a  yoke 
under  which,  perhaps,  the  Spaniards  bowed  with  patience; 
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and  rather  than  submit  to  it,  would  they  undergo  any  ex* 
tremity,  if  it  was  sought  to  force  such  a  yoke  upon  them; 
This  remonstrance  was  supported  by  some  of  the  king's  coun- 
sellors, who  strongly  urged  the  policy  of  mitigating  the  rigour 
of  religious  edicts.  But  Philip  remained  inexorable.  Better 
not  reign  at  all,  was  his  answer,  than  reign  over  heretics ! 

According  to  an  arrangement  already  made  by  Chaiies  V., 
three  councils  or  chambers  were  added  to  the  ]*egent,  to  assist 
her  in  the  administration  of  state  affairs.  As  long  as  Philip 
was  himself  present  in  the  Netherlands,  these  coiirts  had  lost 
much  of  their  power,  and  the  fimctions  of  the  first  of  them, 
the  state  council,  were  almost  entirely  suspended.  Now,  that 
he  quitted  the  reins  of  government,  they  recovered  their 
former  importance.  In  the  state  council,  which  was  to  deli- 
berate upon  war  and  peaoe,  and  security  against  external 
foes,  sat  the  Bishop  of  Arras,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Count 
Egmont,  the  President  of  the  Pri\7-  Council,  VigMus  Van 
Zuichem,  Van  Aytta,  and  the  Count  of  Barlaimont,  President 
of  the  Chamber  of  Finance.  All  knights  of  the  Golden 
Fleece,  all  privy  counsellors,  and  counsellors  of  finance,  as 
also  the  members  of  the  great  senate  at  Malines,  which  had 
been  subjected  by  Charles  V.  to  the  Privy  Council  in  Brus- 
sels, had  a  seat  and  vote  in  the  Council  of  State,  if  expressly 
invited  by  the  regent.  The  management  of  the  royal  revenues 
and  crown  lands  was  vested  in  the  Chamber  of  Finance,  and 
the  Privy  Council  was  occupied  with  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  the  civil  regulation  of  the  country,  and  issued 
all  letters  of  grace  and  pardon.  The  governments  of  the 
provinces,  which  had  fallen  vacant,  were  either  filled  up 
afresh,  or  the  former  governors  were  confirmed.  Count 
Egmont  received  Flanders  and  Artois ;  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
Holland,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  and  West  Friesland ;  the  Count 
of  Aremberg,  East  Friesland,  Overyssel,  and  Groningen ;  the 
Count  of  Mansfeld,  Luxemburg;  Barlaimont,  Namur;  tie 
Marquis  of  Bergen,  Hainault,  Chateau  Cambresis,  and  Valen- 
ciennes ;  the  Baron  of  Montigny,  Toumay  and  its  depend- 
encies. Other  provinces  were  given  to  some  who  have  less 
claim  to  our  attention.  Philip  of  Montmorency,  Coimt  of 
Hoom,  who  had  been  succeeded  by  the  Count  of  Megen  in 
the  government  of  Gueldres  and  Ziitphen,  was  confirmed  as 
admual  of  the  Belgian  navy.    Every  governor  of  a  province 
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was,  at  the  same  time,  a  knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and 
member  of  the  Council  of  State.  Each  had,  in  the  province 
over  which  he  presided,  the  command  of  the  military  force 
which  protected  it,  the  superintendence  of  the  civil  adminis- 
tratiou  and  the  judicature ;  the  governor  of  Flaaders  alone 
excepted,  who  was  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  Brabant,  alone,  was  placed  under  the 
immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  regent,  who,  according  to  cus- 
tom, chose  Brussels  for  her  constant  residence.  The  in- 
duction of  the  Prince  of  Orange  into  his  governments  was,  • 
properly  speaking,  an  infraction  of  the  constitution,  since  he 
was  a  foreigner ;  but  several  estates  which  he  either  himself 
possessed  in  the  provinces,  or  managed  as  guardian  of  his  son, 
his  long  residence  in  the  country,  and  above  all,  the  unlimited 
confidence  the  nation  reposed  in  him,  gave  him  substantial 
claims  in  default  of  a  real  title  of  citizenship. 

The  military  force  of  the  Low  Countries  consisted,  in  its 
full  complement,  of  three  thousand  horse.  At  present,  it  did 
not  much  exceed  two  thousand,. and  was  divided  into  fourteen 
squadrons,  over  which,  besides  the  governors  of  the  provinces, 
the  Duke  of  Arschot,  the  Counts  of  Hoogstraten,  Bostu, 
Roeur,  and  Brederode  held  the  chief  command.  This  cavalry, 
which  was  scattered  through  all  the  seventeen  provinces,  was 
only  to  be  called  out  on  sudden  emergencies.  Insufficient  as  it 
was  for  any  great  undertaking,  it  was,  nevertheless,  fully 
adequate  for  the  maintenance  of  internal  order.  Its  courage 
had  been  approved  in  former  wars,  and  the  fame  of  its  valour 
was  diffused  through  the  whole  of  Europe.  In  addition  to 
this  cavalry,  it  was  also  proposed  to  levy  a  body  of  infantiy, 
but,  hitherto,  the  states  had  refused  their  consent  to  it  Of 
foreign  troops,  there  were  still  some  German  regiments  in  the 
service,  which  were  waiting  for  their  pay.  The  4,000 
Spaniards,  respecting  whom  so  many  complaints  had  been 
made,  were  under  two  Spanish  generals,  Mendoza  and 
Romero,  and  were  in  garrison  in  the  frontier  towns. 

Among  the  Belgian  nobles,  whom  the  king  especially 
distinguished  in  these  new  appointments,  the  names  of 
Count  Egmont  and  William  of  Orange  stand  conspicuous. 
However  inveterate  his  hatred  was  of  both,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  latter,  Philip,  nevertheless,  gave  them  these 
public  marks  of  his  favom%  because  his  scheme  of  vengeance 
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"was  not  yet  fully  ripe,  and  the  people  were  enthusiastic  in 
their  devotion  to  them.  The  estates  of  hoth  were  declared 
exempt  from  taxes,  the  most  lucrative  governments  wero 
entrusted  to  them ;  and  by  offering  them  the  command  of  the 
Spaniards,  whom  he  left  behind  in  the  country,  the  king 
flattered  tiiem  with  a  confidence,  which  he  was  very  far  from 
really  reposing  in  them.  But  at  the  very  time,  when  he 
obliged  the  prince  with  these  public  marks  of  his  esteem,  he 
privately  inflicted  the  most  cruel  injury  on  him.  Appre- 
bensive  lest  an  alliance  with  the  powerful  house  of  Lorraine 
might  encourage  this  suspected  vassal  to  bolder  measures,  he 
thwarted  the  negociation  for  a  marriage  between  him  and  a 
princess  of  that  family,  and  crushed  his  hopes  on  the  very  eve 
of  their  accomplishment ;  an  injury  which  the  prince  never 
forgave.  Nay,  his  hatred  to  the  prince  on  one  occasion  even 
got  completely  the  better  of  his  natural  dissimulation,  and 
seduced  him  into  a  step,  in  which  we  entirely  lose  sight  of 
Philip  II.  When  he  was  about  to  embark  at  Flushing,  and 
the  nobles  of  the  country  attended  him  to  the  shore,  he  so  far 
forgot  himself  as  roughly  to  accost  the  prince,  and  openly  to 
accuse  him  of  being  3ie  author  of  the  Flemish  troubles.  The 
prince  answered  temperately,  that  what  had  happened  had 
been  done  by  the  states  of  their  own  suggestion,  and  on  legi- 
timate grounds.  No,  said  Philip,  seizing  his  hand  and 
shaking  it  violently,  not  the  states,  but  You !  You !  You ! 
The  prince  stood  mute  with  astonishment,  and  without 
waiting  for  the  king's  embarkation,  wished  him  a  safe  jour- 
ney and  went  back  to  the  town. 

Thus  the  enmity,  which  William  had  long  harboured  in  his 
breast  against  the  oppressor  of  a  free  people,  was  now  ren- 
dered irreconcileable  by  private  hatred ;  and  this  double  incen- 
tive accelerated  the  great  enterprise,  which  tore  from  the  Spa- 
nish crown  seven  of  its  brightest  jewels. 

Philip  had  greatly  deviated  from  his  true  character,  in  tak- 
ing so  gracious  a  leiEive  of  the  Netherlands.  The  legal  form 
of  a  diet,  his  promise  to  remove  the  Spaniards  from  the  fron- 
tiers, the  consideration  of  the  popular  wishes,  which  had  led  him 
to  fill  the  most  important  offices  of  the  country  with  the 
fiEivourites  of  the  people,  and  finally,  the  sacrifice  which  he 
made  to  the  constitution,  in  withdrawing  the  Count  of  Feria  from 
the  Council  of  State,  were  marks  of  condescension,  of  which 
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Ms  magnanimity  was  never  again  guilty.  But,  in  fact,  be 
never  stood  in  greater  need  of  the  good  will  of  the  states,  that 
with  their  aid  he  might,  if  possible,  clear  off  the  great  burden 
of  debt  which  was  still  attached  to  the  Netherlands  from  the 
former  war.  He  hoped,  therefore,  by  propitiating  ihem 
througb  smaller  sacrifices,  to  win  approval  of  more  important 
usurpations.  He  marked  his  departure  with  grace,  for  be 
knew  in  what  hands  be  left  them.  The  Mgbtful  scries  -of 
death,  which  be  intended  for  this  unhappy  people,  wer«  not  to 
stain  the  splendour  of  majesty,  which,  like  the  Godhead, 
marks  its  course  only  with  beneficence ;  that  terrible  distinc- 
tion was  reserved  for  his  representatives.  The  establishment 
of  the  council  of  state  was,  however,  intended  rather  to  flatter 
the  vanity  of  the  Belgian  nobility,  than  to  impart  to  them  any 
real  influence.  The  historian  Strada  (who  drew  his  infi»rma- 
with  regard  to  the  regent  from  h^  own  papers)  has  preserved 
a  few  articles  of  the  secret  instructions,  which  the  Spanish 
ministry  gave  her.  Amongst  other  things  it  is  there  stated, 
if  she  observed  that  the  councils  were  divided  by  fkctions,  or 
what  would  be  fe.r  worse,  prepared  by  private  conferences  be- 
fore the  session,  and  in  league  with  one  another,  then  she  was 
to  prorogue  all  the  chambers,  and  dispose  arbitrarily  of 
the  disputed  artiq^es  in  a  more  select  council  or  committee. 
In  this  select  committee,  which  was  called  the  Consulta,  sat 
the  Archbishop  of  Arras,  the  President  Viglius,  and  the  Count 
of  Barlaimont.  She  was  to  act  in  the  same  manner,  if  emer- 
gent cases  required  a  prompt  decision.  Had  this  arrange- 
ment not  been  the  work  of  an  arbitrary  despotism,  it  would 
perhaps  have  been  justified  by  sound  policy,  and  republican 
liberty  itself  might  have  tolerated  it.  In  great  assemblies, 
where  many  private  interests  and  passions  co-operate,  where  a 
numerous  audience  presents  so  great  a  temptation  to  the 
vanity  of  the  orator,  and  parties  often  assaiTone  another  with 
unmannerly  warmth,  a  decree  can  seldom  be  passed  with  that 
sobriety  and  mature  deliberation  which,  if  the  members  are 
properly  selected,  a  smaller  body  readily  admits  of.  In  a  nu- 
merous body  of  men,  too,  there  is,  we  must  suppose,  a  greater 
number  of  hmited  than  of  enlightened  intellects,  who  through 
their  equal  right  of  vote,  frequently  turn  the  majority  on  the 
side  of  ignorance.  A  second  maxim  wliich  the  regent  was 
especially  to  observe,  was  to  select  the  very  members  of  coun- 
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cil,  who  bad  voted  against  any  decree,  to  cany  it  into  execu- 
tion.  By  this  means,  not  only  -would  the  people  be  kept  in 
ignorance  of  the  originators  of  such  a  law,  but  the  private 
quarrels  also  of  the  members  would  be  restrained,  and  a 
greater  freedom  ensured  in  voting  in  compliance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  court. 

In  spite  of  all  these  precautions,  Philip  would  never  have 
been  able  to  leave  the  Netherlands  with  a  quiet  mind,  so  long 
as  he  knew  that  the  chief  power  in  tiie  council  of  state,  and 
the  obedience  of  the  provinces  were  in  the  hands  of  the  sus- 
pected nobles.  In  order,  therefore,  to  appease  his  fears  from 
this  quarter,  and  also,  at  the  sam«  time,  to  assure  himself  of 
the  fidelity  of  the  regent,  he  subjected  her,  and  through  her 
all  the  affairs  of  the  judicature,  to  the  higher  control  of  the 
Bishop  ef  Arras.  In  this  single  individual,  he  possessed  an 
adequate  counterpoise  to  the  most  dreaded  cabal.  To  him, 
as  to  an  infalHble  oracle  of  majesty,  the  duchess  was  referred, 
and  in  him  there  watched  a  stem  supervisor  of  her  admi- 
nistration. Among  all  his  contemporaries,  GranveUa  was  the 
only  one  whom  Philip  II.  appears  to  have  excepted  from  his 
universal  distrust ;  as  long  as  he  knew  that  this  man  was  in 
Brusselai,  he  could  sleep  calmly  in  Segovia.  He  left  the 
Netherlands  in  September,  1559,  was  saved  from  a  storm 
which  sank  his  fleet,  and  landed  at  Laredo  in  Biscay,  and  in 
his  gloomy  joy  thanked  the  Deity  who  had  preserved  him,  by 
a  detestable  vow.  In  the  hands  of  a  priest,  and  of  a  woman, 
was  placed  the  dangerous  helm  of  the  Netherlands ;  and  the 
dastardly  tyrant  escaped  in  his  oratory  at  Madrid  the  suppli- 
cations, the  complaints,  and  the  curses  of  the  people. 


BOOK  XL 


CARDINAL    GRANVELLA. 


Anthony  Perenot,  Bishop  of  Arras,  subsequently  Archbishop 
of  Malines,  and  Metropolitan  of  all  the  Netherlands,  who, 
under  the  name  of  Cardinal  Granvella,  has  been  immortal- 
ized by  the  hatred  of  his  contemporaries,  was  bom  in  the 
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year  1516,  at  Besan^on  in  Burgundy.  His  father,  Nicolaos 
Perenot,  the  son  of  a  blacksmith,  had  risen  by  his  own  merits 
to  be  the  private  secretary  of  Margaret,  Duchess  of  Savoy,  at 
that  time  Kegent  of  the  Netherlands.  In  this  post,  he 
"was  noticed  for  his  habits  of  business  by  Charles  v.,  who 
took  him  into  his  own  service,  and  employed  him  in  several 
important  negociations.  For  twenty  years  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Emperor's  cabinet,  and  filled  the  offices  of  privy  coun- 
sellor and  keeper  of  the  king's  seal,  and  shared  in  all  the  state 
secrets  of  that  monarch.  He  acquired  a  large  fortune.  His 
honours,  his  influence,  and  his  political  knowledge,  were  in- 
herited by  his  son,  Anthony  Perenot,  who  in  his  early  years 
gave  proofs  of  the  great  capacity,  which  subsequently  opened 
to  him  so  distinguished  a  career.  Anthony  had  cultivated,  at 
several  colleges,  the  talents  with  which  nature  had  so  lavishly 
endowed  him,  and  in  some  respects  had  an  advantage  over  his 
father.  He  soon  showed  that  his  own  abilities  were  sufficient 
to  maintain  the  advantageous  position,  which  the  merits  of 
another  had  procured  him.  He  was  twenty-four  years  old, 
when  the  Emperor  sent  him  as  his  plenipotentiary  to  the  eccle- 
siastical council  of  Trent,  where  he  delivered  the  first  speci- 
men of  that  eloquence,  which  in  the  sequel  gave  him  so  com- 
plete an  ascendancy  over  two  kings.  Charles  employed  him 
in  several  difficult  embassies,  the  duties  of  which  he  fulfilled 
to  the  satisfaction  of  his  sovereign,  and  when  finally,  that 
Emperor  resigned  the  sceptre  to  his  son,  he  made  that  costly 
-present  complete,  by  giving  him  a  minister  who  could  help 
•him  to  wield  it. 

Granvella  opened  his  new  career  at  once,  with  the  greatest 
masterpiece  of  political  genius,  in  passing  so  easily  from  the 
favour  of  such  a  father  into  equal  consideration  with  such  a 
son.  And  he  soon  proved  himself  deserving  it  At  the  se- 
cret negociations,  of  which  the  Duchess  of  Lorraine  had,  in 
1558,  been  the  medium  between  the  French  and  Spanish 
ministers  atPeronne,  he  planned,  conjointly  with  the  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine,  that  conspiracy  against  the  Protestants,  which 
was  afterwards  matured,  but  also  betrayed,  at  Chateau  Cam- 
bresis,  where  Perenot,  likewise,  assisted  in  effecting  the  so- 
called  peace. 

A  deeply  penetrating,  comprehensive  intellect,  an  unusual 
facility  in  conducting  great  and  intricate  affairs,  and  the  most 
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extensive  learning,  were  wonderfully  united  in  this  man,  witii 
persevering  industry  and  never-weaiying  patience,  while  his 
enterprising  genius  was  associated  with  thoughtful  mechanical 
regularity.     Day  and  night,  the  state  found  him  vigilant  and 
collected;  the  most  important  and  the  most  iusignificant 
things  were  alike  weighed  hy  him  with  scrupulous  attention. 
Not  unfrequently  he  employed  five  secretaries  at  one  time» 
dictating  to  them  in  different  languages,  of  which  he  is  said 
to  have  spoken  seven.      What  his  penetrating  mind  had 
slowly  matured,  acquired  in  his  lips  both  force  and  grace, 
and  truth,  set  forth  by  his  persuasive  eloquence,  irresistibly 
carried  away  all  hearers.     He  was  tempted  by  none  of  the 
passions,  which  make   slaves  of  most  men.     His  integrity 
was  incorruptible.    With  shrewd  penetration,  he  saw  through 
the  disposition  of  his  master,  and  could  read  in  his  features 
his  whole  train  of  thought,  and  as  it  were,  the  approaching 
form  in  the  shadow  which  outran  it.    With  an  artifice  rich  in 
resources,  he  came  to  the  aid  of  Philip's  more  inactive  mind, 
formed  into  perfect  thought  his  master's  crude  ideas  while 
they  yet  hung  on  his  lips,  and  liberally  allowed  him  the  glory 
of  the  discovery.     Granvella  understood  the  difficult  and  use- 
ful art  of  depreciating  his  own  talents ;  of  making  his  own  ge- 
nius the  seeming  slave  of  another ;  thus  he  ruled  while  he 
concealed  his  sway,  and  only  in  this  manner  could  Philip  II. 
be  governed.     Content  with  a  silent  but  real  power,  he  did 
not  grasp  insatiably  at  new  and  outward  marks  of  it,  which, 
with  lesser  minds,  are  ever  the  most  coveted  objects ;  but 
every  new  distinction  seemed  to  sit  upon  him  as  easily  as  the 
oldest.     No  wonder  if  such  extraordinary  endowments  had 
alone  gained  him  the  favour  of  his  master ;  but  a  large  and 
valuable  treasure  of  political  secrets  and  experiences,  which 
the  active  life  of  Charles  V.  had  accumulated,  and  had  depo- 
sited in  the  mind  of  this  man,  made  him  indispensable  to  his 
successor.     Self-sufficient  as  the  latter  was,  and  accustomed 
to  confide  in  his  own  understanding,  his  timid  and  crouching 
policy  was  fiEdn  to  lean  on  a  superior  mind,  and  to  aid  its  own 
irresolution  not  only  by  precedent,  but  also  by  the  influence 
and  example  of  another.    No  political  matter  which  concerned 
the  royal  interest,  even  when  Philip  himself  was  in  the  Ne- 
therlands, was  decided  without  the  intervention  of  Granvella ; 
and  when  the  king  embarked  for  Spain,  he  made  the  new 
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regent  the  same  raluable  present  of  the  minister,  which  he 
himself  had  received  from  the  Emperor,  his  father. 

Common  as  it  is  for  despotic  princes  to  bestow  unlimited 
confidence  on  the  creatures  whom  they  have  raised  from 
the  dust,  and  of  whose  greatness  they  themselves  are,  in  a 
measure,  the  creators,  the  present  is  no  ordinary  instance; 
pre-eminent  must  have  been  the  qualities,  which  could  so  far 
conquer  the  selfish  reserve  of  such  a  character  as  Fhilip*s» 
as  to  gain  his  confidence,  nay,  even  to  win  him  into  £emii- 
ilarity.  The  slightest  ebullition  of  the  most  allowable  self- 
respect,  which  might  have  tempted  him  to  assert,  however 
slightly,  his  claim  to  any  idea  which  the  king  had  once  en- 
nobled as  his  own,  would  have  cost  him  his  whole  influence. 
He  might  gratify,  without  restraint,  the  lowest  passions  of 
voluptuousness,  of  rapacity,  and  of  revenge,  but  the  only  one 
in  which  he  really  took  delight,  the  sweet  consciousness  of  his 
own  superiority  and  power,  he  was  constrained  carefully  to 
conceal  from  the  suspicious  glance  of  the  despot.  He  volun- 
tarily disclaimed  all  the  eminent  qualities,  which  were  already 
his  own,  in  order,  as  it  were,  to  receive  them  a  second  time 
from  the  generosity  of  the  king.  His  happiness  seemed  to 
fiow  from  no  other  source,  no  other  person  could  have  a  claim 
upon  his  gratitude.  The  purple,  which  was  sent  to  him  from 
Eome,  was  not  assumed  until  the  royal  permission  reached 
him  f^m  Spain ;  by  laying  it  down  on  the  steps  of  the  throne, 
he  appeared,  in  a  measure,  to  receive  it  first  from  the  hands  of 
Majesty.  Less  politic,  Alby  erected  a  trophy  in  Antwerp,  and 
inscribed  his  own  name  under  the  victory,  which  he  had  won 
as  the  servant  of  the  crown — ^but  Alby  carried  with  him  to  the 
grave  the  displeasure  of  his  master.  He  had  invaded  with 
audacious  hand  the  royal  prerogative,  by  drawing  immediately 
at  the  fountain  of  immortality. 

Three  times,  Granvella  changed  his  master,  and  three 
times  he  succeeded  in  rising  to  the  highest  favour.  With  the 
same  facility  with  which  he  had  guided  the  settled  pride  of 
an  autocrat,  and  the  sly  egotism  of  a  despot,  he  knew  how  to 
manage  the  delicate  vanity  of  a  woman.  His  business  be- 
tween himself  and  the  regent,  even  when  they  were  in  the 
same  house,  was,  for  the  most  part,  transacted  by  the  medinin 
of  notes,  a  custom  which  draws  its  date  from  the  times  of  Au- 
gustus and  Tiberius.     When  the  regent  was  in  any  perples* 
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it^,  these  notes  wen?  interchanged  from  hour  to  hour.  Hei 
probably  adopted  this  expedient,  in  the  hope  of  eluding  the 
watchM  jealousy  of  the  nobility,  and  concealing  from  diem, 
in  part  at  least,  his  influence  over  the  regent.  Perhaps,  too, 
he  also  believed  that,  by  this  means,  his  advice  would  become 
more  permanent ;  and,  in  case  of  need,  this  written  testimony 
would  be  &t  hand  to  shield  him  from  blame.  But  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  nobles  made  this  caution  vain,  and  it  was  soon 
known  in  aU  the  provinces,  that  nothing  was  determined  upon 
without  the  minister's  advice. 

Granvella  possessed  all  the  qualities  requisite  for  a  perfect 
statesman  in  a  monarchy  governed  by  despotic  principles,  but 
■was  absolutely  unqualified  for  republics  wMch  are  governed  by 
kings.  Educated  between  the  throne  and  the  confessional,  he 
knew  of  no  other  relation  between  man  and  man  than  that  of 
rule  and  subjection ;  and  the  innate  consciousness  of  his  own 
superiority  gave  him  a  contempt  for  others.  His  policy 
wanted  pliability,  the  only  virtue  which  was  here  indis- 
pensable to  its  success.  He  was  naturally  overbearing  and 
insolent,  and  the  royal  authority  only  gave  arms  to  the  natural 
impetuosity  of  his  disposition  and  the  imperiousness  of  his 
order.  He  veiled  his  own  ambition  beneath  the  interests 
of  the  crown,  and  made  the  breach  between  the  nation 
and  the  king  incurable,  because  it  would  render  him  indis- 
pensable to  tibe  latter.  He  revenged  on  the  nobility  the  low- 
liness of  his  own  origin ;  and,  after  the  fashion  of  all  those 
who  have  risen  by  their  own  merits,  he  valued  the  advantages 
of  birth  below  those  by  which  he  had  raised  himself  to  dis- 
tinction. The  Protestants  saw  in  him  their  most  implacable 
foe ;  to  his  charge  were  laid  all  the  burdens  which  oppressed 
the  country,  and  they  pressed  the  more  heavily  because  they 
came  from  him.  Nay,  he  was  even  accused  of  having  brought 
ba^  ta  severity  the  milder  sentiments,  to  which  the  urgent 
remonstrances  of  the  states  had  at  last  disposed  the  monarch. 
The  Netherlands  execrated  him  as  the  most  terrible  enemy 
of  their  Hbier'ties,  and  the  originator  of  all  the  misery  which 
subsequently  oame  upon  them. 

1559.  Philip  had  evidently  left  the  provinces  too  soon. 
The  new  measures  of  the  government  were  still  strange  to  the 
people,  and  could  receive  sanction  and  authority  from  his 
presence  alone; -the  niew  machines,  which  he  had  brought 
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into  play,  required  to  be  set  in  motion  by  a  dreaded  and 
powei^ul  hand,  and  to  have  their  first  movements  ivatched  and 
regulated.  He  now  exposed  his  minister  to  all  the  angry 
passions  of  the  people,  who  no  longer  felt  restrained  by  the 
fetters  of  the  royal  presence ;  and  he  delegated  to  the  weak 
arm  of  a  subject  the  execution  of  projects,  in  which  Majesty 
itself,  with  all  its  powerful  supports,  might  have  flailed. 

The  land,  indeed,  flourished;  and  a  general  prosperity 
appeared  to  testify  to  the  blessings  of  the  peace  which  had 
80  lately  been  bestowed  upon  it.   An  external  repose  deceived 

.  the  eye,  for  within  raged  all  the  elemento.,oJ..iisgord.  If  the 
foundations  of  religion  totter  in  a  country,  they  totter  noi 
alone;  the  audacity  which  begins  with  things  sacred  ends 
with  things  profane.   The  successful  attack  upon  the  hierareliy 

.had  awakened  a  spirit  of  boldness,  and  a  desire  to  asmjl 
authority  in  genersd,  and  to  test  laws  as  well  as  dogmas — 
duties  as  well  as  opinions.  The  fanatical  boldness,  witli  which 
men  had  learned  to  discuss  and  decide  upon  the  affairs  of 
eternity,  might  change  its  subject  matter;  the  contempt  for 
life  and  property  which  religious  enthusiasm  had  taught,  could 
metamorphose  timid  citizens  into  foolhardy  rebels.  A  female 
government  of  nearly  forty  years,  had  given  the  nation  room 
to  assert  their  liberty ;  continual  wars,  of  wliich  the  Nether- 
lands had  been  the  theatre,  had  introduced  a  liceuce  with  them, 
and  the  right  of  the  stronger  had  usurped  the  place  of  law  and 
order.  The  provinces  were  filled  with  foreign  adventurers 
and  fugitives ;  generally  men  bound  by  no  ties  of  country, 
£unily,  or  property,  who  had  brought  with  them,  from  their 
unhappy  homes,  the  seeds  of  insubordination  and  rebellion. 
The  repeated  spectacles  of  torture  and  of  death  had  rudely 
burst  the  tenderer  threads  of  moral  feeling,  anct  had  given 
an  unnatural  harshness  to  the  national  character. 

Still  the  rebellion  would  have  crouched  timorously  and  si- 
lently on  tlie  ground,  if  it  had  not  fomid  a  support  in  the  do> 
bility.  Charles  V.  had  spoiled  the  Flemish  noEFes  of  the 
Netherlands  by  making  them  the  participators  of  his  glory, 
by  fostering  their  national  pride,  by  the  marked  preference 
he  showed  for  them  over  the  Castilian  nobles,  and  by  opening 
an  arena  to  their  ambition  in  every  part  of  his  empire.  In 
the  late  war  with  France,  they  had  really  deserved  this  pre- 
ference from  Philip ;  the  advantages  which  the  king  reaped 
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from  the  peace  of  Chateau  Cambresis  were,  for  the  most 
part,  the  fruits  of  their  valour,  and  they  now  sensibly  missed 
the  gratitude  on  which  they  had  so  confidently  reckoned. 
Moreover,  the  separation  of  the  German  empire  from  the 
Spanish  monarchy,  and  the  less  warlike  spirit  of  the  new  go- 
vernment, had  greatly  narrowed  their  sphere  of  action,  and 
except  in  their  own  country,  little  remained  for  them  to  gain. 
And  Philip  now  appointed  his  Spaniards,  where  Charles  V. 
had  employed  the  Flemings.  All  the  passions,  which  the 
preceding  government  had  raised  and  kept  employed,  still 
.  survived  in  peace ;  and  in  defteiult  of  a  legitimate  object, 
these  unruly  feelings  found,  unfortunately,  ample  scope  in 
the  grievances  of  their  country.  Accordingly,  the  claims  and 
wrongs  which  had  been  long  supplanted  by  new  passions, 
were  now  drawn  from  oblivion.  By  his  late  appointments, 
the  king  had  satisfied  no  party ;  for  those  even  who  obtained 
offices  were  not  much  more  content  than  those  who  were  en- 
tirely passed  over,  because  they  had  calculated  on  something 
better  than  they  got.  William  of  Orange  had  received  four 
governments,  (not  to  reckon  some  smaller  dependencies  which, 
taken  together,  were  equivalent  to  a  fifth,)  but  William  had 
nourished  hopes  of  Fhmders  and  Brabant.  He  and  Count 
Egmont  forgot  what  had  really  fallen  to  their  share,  and  only 
remembered  that  they  had  lost  the  regency.  The  majority 
of  the  nobles  were  either  plunged  into  debt  by  their 
own  extravagance,  or  had  willingly  enough  been  drawn 
into  it  by  the  government.  Now  that  they  were  excluded 
from  the  prospect  of  lucrative  appointments,  they  at  once 
saw  themselves  exposed  to  poverty,  which  pained  them 
the  more  sensibly,  when  they  contrasted  the  splendour 
of  the  affluent  citizens  with  their  own  necessities.  In 
the  extremities  to  which  they  were  reduced,  many  would 
have  readily  assisted  in  the  commission  even  of  crimes; 
how  then  could  they  resist  the  seductive  offers  of  the  Calvin- 
ists,  who  liberally  repaid  them  for  their  intercession  and  pro- 
tection? Lastly,  many  whose  estates  were  past  redemp- 
tion, placed  their  last  hope  in  a  general  devastation,  and 
stood  prepared,  at  the  first  favourable  moment,  to  cast  the 
torch  of  discord  into  the  Eepublic. 

.    This  threatening  aspect  of  the  public  mind,  was  rendered 
still  more  alarming  by  the  unfortunate  vicinity  of  France. 
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Whftt  Plxilip  dreaded  for  the  proidnces,  wbb  tfbere  already 
accomplished.  The  fate  of  that  kingdom  prefigured  to  hiitt 
the  destiny  of  his  Netherlands,  and  the  spirit  of  rebellicm 
found  there  a  seductive  example.  A  similar  state  of  thii^s 
had,  under  Fraiuns  I.  and  Henry  II.,  scattered  the  seeds  of 
iamovation  in  that  kingdom ;  a  similar  fuzy  of  persecution,  and 
&  like  spirit  of  &ctbn  had  encouraged  its  growth.  Now,  Hu- 
guenots and  Catholics  were  struggling  in  a  dubious  contest, 
rarious  parties  disorganized  the  whole  monarchy,  and  were 
Tiolently  hurrying  this  once-powerful  state  to  tiie  brink  of 
destruction.  Here,  as  there,  private  interest,  ambiticm,  and 
party  feeling  might  veil  themselves  under  the  names  of  religion 
aood  patriotism,  and  the  passions  of  a  few  citizens  drive  the  en- 
tire nation  to  take  up  arms.  The  frcmtiers  of  both  eonntries 
merged  in  Walloon  Flanders ;  the  rebellion  might,  like  an 
agitated  sea,  cast  its  waves  as  £ur  as  this :  would  a  country 
be  closed  against  it,  whose  language,  manners,  and  character 
wavered  between  those  of  France  and  Belgium?  As  yet,  the 
government  had  taken  no  census  of  its  Protestant  subjects  in 
^ese  countries,  but  the  new  sect,  it  was  aware,  was  a  vast* 
compact  republic,  which  extended  its  roots  through  all  the 
mcmarchies  of  Christendom,  and  the  slighest  disturbance  in 
any  ci  its  most  distant  members  vibrated  to  its  centre.  It 
was»  as  it  were,  a  chain  of  threatening  volcanoes,  which, 
united  by  subterianeous  passages,  ignite  at  the  same  moment 
with  alarming  sympathy.  The  Netherlands  were,  necessarily, 
open  to  all  nations,  because  they  derived  their  support  from 
all.  Was  it  possible  for  Philip  to  close  a  commercial  state 
as  easily  as  he  could  Spain  ?  If  he  wished  to  purify  these 
provinces  from  heresy,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  commence 
by  extirpating  it  in  France. 

It  was  in  ^ua  state  that  Granvella  found  the  Netherlands 
at  the  beginning  of  his  administration  (1560). 

To  restore  to  these  countries  the  uniformity  of  papistry,  to 
break  the  co-ordinate  power  of  the  nobility  and  the  states, 
and  to  exalt  the  royal  authority  on  the  ruins  of  republican 
freedom,  was  the  great  object  of  Spanish  policy,  and  the  ex- 
press^mmission  o£  the  new  minister.  But  obstacles  stood 
in  the  way  of  Its  accomplishment;  to  conquer  these  demanded 
the  invention  of  new  resources,  the  application  of  new  ma- 
chinery.    The  Inquisition,  indeed,  and  the  religious  edicts 
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appeared  sufficient  to  check  the  contagion  of  heresy ;  bat  the 
latter  required  superintendence,  and  the  former  able  instru- 
meuts,  for  its  now  extended  jurisdiction.  The  church  consti- 
tution continued  the  same  as  it  had  been  in  earlier  times, 
when  the  provinces  were  less  populous,  when  the  chureh  still 
enjoyed  universal  repose,  and  could  be  more  easily  overlooked 
and  controlled.  A  succession  of  several  centuries,  which 
changed  the  whole  interior  form  of  the  provinces,  had  left  the 
form  of  the  hierarchy  unaltered,  which,  moreover,  was  pro- 
tected from  the  arbitrary  will  of  its  ruler  by  the  particular 
privileges  of  the  provinces.  All  the  seventeen  provinces  were 
parcelled  out  under  four  bishops,  who  had  their  seats  at  Ar- 
ras, Toumay,  Cambray,  and  Utrecht,  and  were  subject  to  the 
primates  of  Hheims  and  Cologne.  Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  had,  indeed,  meditated  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  the  bishops,  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  increasing  population, 
but,  unfortunately,  in  the  excitement  of  a  life  of  pleasure,  had 
abandoned  the  project.  Ambition  and  lust  of  conquest  with- 
drew the  mind  of  Charles  the  Bold  from  the  internal  oon- 
cems  of  his  kingdom,  and  Maximilian  had  already  too  many 
subjects  of  dispute  with  the  states,  to  venture  to  add  to  their 
number  by  proposing  this  change.  A  stormy  reign  prevented 
Charles  V.  from  the  execution  of  this  extensive  plan,  which 
Philip  U.  now  undertook  as  a  bequest  from  all  these  princes. 
The  moment  had  now  arrived  when  the  urgent  necessities  of 
the  church  would  excuse  the  innovation,  and  the  leisure  of 
peace  favoured  its  accomplishment.  With  the  prodigious 
crowd  of  people  from  all  the  countries  of  Europe  who  were 
crowded  together  in  the  towns  of  the  Netherlands,  a  multitude 
of  religious  opinions  had  also  grownup;  and  it  was  impossible 
that  religion  could  any  longer  be  effectoally  superintended  by 
BO  few  eyes,  as  were  formerly  sufficient.  While  the  number  of 
bishops  was  so  small,  their  districts  must,  of  necessity,  have 
been  proportionably  extensive,  and  four  men  could  not  be 
adequate  to  maintain  the  purity  of  the  faith  through  so  wide 
a  district. 

The  jurisdiction,  which  the  Archbishops  of  Cologne  and 
Eheims  exercised  over  the  Netherlands,  had  long,  been  a 
stumbling  block  to  the  government,  which  could  not  look  on 
this  territory  as  really  its  own  property,  so  long  as  such  an  imr 
portant  branch  of  power  was  still  wielded  by  foreign  hands. 
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To  snatch  this  prerogative  from  tiie  alien  archbishops;  by 
new  and  active  agents  to  give  fresh  life  and  vigour  to  the 
superintendence  of  the   faith,   and,   at  the  same  time,  to 
strengthen  the  number  of  the  partisans  of  government  at 
the  diet,  no  more  effectual  means  could  be  devised,  than  to 
increase  the  number  of  bishops.     Eesolved  upon  doing  this, 
i^hilipTT." ascended  the  throne ;    but  he  soon  found  that  a 
change  in  the  hierarchy  vrould  inevitably  meet  with  warm  op- 
position from  the  states,  without  whose  consent,  nevertheless, 
it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  it.     Philip  foresaw  that  the  nobi- 
lity would  never  approve  of  a  measure  which  would  so  strongly 
augment  the  royal  party,  and  take  from  the  aristocracy  the 
preponderance   of  power  in  the  diet.     The  revenues,  too, 
for  the  maintenance  of  these  new  bishops,  must  be  diverged 
from  the  abbots  and  monks,  and  these  formed  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  states  of  the  realm.     He  had,  besides,  to 
fear  the  opposition  of  the  Protestants,  who  would  not  &il 
to   act  secretly  in   the  diet  against  him.     On  these   ac- 
counts, the  whole  afi&ir  was   discussed  at  Eome  with  the 
greatest  possible  secrecy.     Instructed  by,  and  as  the  agent 
of,  Granvella,  Francis   Sonnoi,  a  priest  of  Louvain,  came 
before  Paul  IV.,  to  inform  him  how  extensive  the  provinces 
were,  how  thriving  and  populous,  how  luxurious  in  their  pro- 
sperity.    But,  he  continued,  in  the  immoderate  enjoyment  of 
liberty  the  true  faith  is  neglected,  and  heretics  prosper.     To 
obviate  this  evil,  the  Eomish  See  must  have  recourse  to  extra- 
ordiuaiy  measures.     It  was  not  difficult  to  prevail  on  the 
Eomish  pontiff  to  make  a  change,  which  wo^d  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  his  own  jurisdiction. 

Paul  IV.  appointed  a  tribunal  of  seven  cardinals  to  deliber- 
ate upon  this  important  matter ;  but  death  called  him  away, 
and  he  left  to  lus  successor,  Pius  IV.,  the  duty  of  carrying 
their  advice  into  execution.  The  welcome  tidings  of  the 
pope's  determination  reached  the  king  in  Zealand,  when  he 
was  just  on  the  point  of  setting  sail  for  Spain,  and  the  minis- 
ter was  secretly  charged  with  the  dangerous  reform.  The 
new  constitution  of  tiie  hierarchy  was  published  in  1560 ; 
in  addition  to  the  then  existing  four  bishoprics,  thirteen  new 
ones  were  established,  according  to  the  number  of  seventeen 
provinces,  and  four  of  them  were  raised  into  archbishoprics. 
Six  of  these  episcopal  sees,  viz.,  in  Antwerp,  Herzogenbusdh, 
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Gbent,  Brnges,  Ypres,  and  Ruremonde,  were  placed  under 
the  archbishopric  of  Malines ;  five  others,  Haarlem,  Middel- 
burg,  Leu^varden,  Deventer,  and  Groningen,  tinder  the  arch- 
Inshopric  of  Utrecht ;  and  the  remaining  four,  Arras,  Tour- 
nay,  St.  Omer,  and  Namur,  which  lie  nearest  to  France,  and 
have  language,  character,  and  manners  in  common  with  that 
country,  under  the  archbishopric    of    Cambray.      Malines, 
situated  in  the  middle  of  Brabant,  and  in  the  centre  of  all  the 
seventeen  provinces,  was  made  the  primacy  of  all  the  rest, 
and  was,  with  several  rich  abbeys,  the  reward  of  Granvella. 
The  revenues  of  the  new  bishoprics  were  provided  by  an  ap- 
propriation of  the  treasures  of  the  cloisters  and  abbeys,  which     ^ 
had  accumulated  from  pious  benefactions  during   centuries. 
Some  of  the  abbots  were  raised  to  the  episcopal  throne,  and      I 
with  the  possession  of  their  cloisters  and  prelacies,  retained      / 
bIso  the  vote  at  the  diet  which  was  attached  to  them.  At  the 
same  time,  to  every  bishopric  nine  prebends  were  attached,      / 
and  bestowed  on  the  most  learned  jurisconsultists  and  theolo-      ' 
gians,  who  were  to  support  the  Inquisition  and  the  bishop  in     / 
his  spiritual  ofl&ce.     Of  these,  the  two  who  were  most  de-     ' 
serving  by  knowledge,  experience,  and  unblemished  life,  were 
to  be  constituted  actual  inquisitors,  and  to  have  had  the  first 
voice  in  the  Synods.      To  the  Archbishop   of  Malines,  as 
metropolitan  of  all  the  seventeen  provinces,  the  full  authority 
was  given  to   appoint,  or  at  discretion  depose,  archbishops 
and  bishops,  and  the  Eomish  See  only  to  give  its  ratification 
to  his  acts. 

At  any  other  period,  the  nation  would  have  received  with         / 
gratitude,  and  approved  of  such  a  measure  of  church  reform,         y 
since  it  was  fully  called  for  by  circumstances,  was  conducive         ] 
to  the  interests  of  religion,  and  absolutely  indispensable  for       j 
the  moral  reformation  of  the  monkhood.     Now  the  temper  of      / 
the  times  saw  in  it  nothing  but  a  hateful  change.     Universal      ' 
was  the  indignation  vrith  which  it  was  received.     A  cry  was 
raised  that  the  constitution  was  trampled  under  foot,  the 
rights  of  the  nation  violated ;  and  that  the  Inquisition  was 
alrea;dy  at  the  door,  and  would  soon  open  here,  as  in  Spain, 
its  bloody  tribunal.     The  people  beheld  with  dismay  these 
new  servants  of  arbitrary  power  and  of  persecution.     The 
nobility  saw  in  it  nothing  but  a  strengthening  of  the  royal  au- 
thority by  the  addition  of  fourteen  votes  in  the  states'  assembly, 
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and  a  withdrawal  of  tlie  firmest  prop  of  their  freedom,  tlie 
balance  of  the  royal  and  the  civil  power.  The  old  bishops 
oomplained  of  the  diminution  of  their  incomes,  and  the  cir- 
cumscription of  their  sees ;  the  abbots  and  monks  had  aot 
only  lost  power  and  income,  but  had  received  in  exchaoge 
rigid  censors  of  their  morals.  Noble  and  simple,  laity  aad 
clergy,  united  against  the  common  foe,  and  while  all  six^jr 
Btruggled  for  some  petty  private  interest,  the  ciy  appeared  to 
come  from  the  formidable  voice  of  patriotism. 

Among  all  the  provinces,  Brabant  was  loudest  in  its  op- 
position. The  inviolability  of  its  churdi  constitution  was  one 
of  the  important  privileges  which  it  had  reserved  in  Ihe  re- 
markable charter  of  the  "Joyful  Entry" — statutes  which, 
the  sovereign  could  not  violate,  without  releasing  the  nattooL 
from  its  allegiance  to  him.  In  vain  did  the  university  o£ 
Louvain  assert  that,  in  disturbed  times  of  the  church,  a  pri- 
vilege lost  its  power,  which  had  been  granted  in  the  period 
of  its  tranquillity.  The  introduction  of  the  new  bishc^rics 
into  the  constitution  was  thought  to  shake  ihe  whole  &kaio 
of  liberty.  The  prelacies,  which  were  now  transferred  to 
the  bishops,  must  henceforth  serve  another  rule,  than  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  province,  of  whose  states  they  had  been  mem- 
bers. The  once  free  patriotic  citizens  were  to  be  instmments 
of  the  Romish  See,  and  obedient  tools  of  the  archbishop, 
who  again,  as  first  prelate  of  Brabant,  had  the  immediate 
control  over  them.  The  freedom  of  voting  was  gone,  be- 
cause the  bishops,  as  servile  spies  of  the  crown,  made  every 
one  fearful.  "  Who,"  it  was  asked,  "  will  after  this  venture  to 
raise  his  voice  in  Parliament  before  such  observers,  or,  in 
their  presence,  dare  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  nation  against 
the  rapacious  hands  of  the  government?  They  will  trace 
out  the  resources  of  the  provinces,*  and  betray  to  the  crown 
the  secrets  of  our  freedom  and  our  property.  They  will 
obstruct  the  way  to  all  offices  of  honour ;  we  shall  soon  see 
the  courtiers  of  the  king  succeed  the  present  men ;  the  child- 
ren of  foreigners  will,  for  the  future,  fill  the  Parliament,  and 
the  private  interest  of  their  patron  will  guide  their  venal 
votes/'  "  What  an  act  of  oppression,"  rejoined  the  monks. 
"  to  pervert  to  other  objects  the  pious  designs  of  our  holy 
institutions,  to  contemn  the  inviolable  wishes  of  the  dead, 
and  to  take  that  which  a  devout  charity  had  deposited  in  our 
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chests  for  the  relief  of  the  tinfortuxiate,  and  make  it  subser* 
yient  to  the  luxury  of  bishops,  thus  inflating  their  arrogant 
pomp  with  the  plunder  of  the  poor  ?  "  Not  only  the  abbots 
and  monks,  who  really  did  suffer  by  this  act  of  appropriation, 
but  every  family  which  could  flatter  itself  with  the  slightest  ^ 
hope  of  eigoying,  at  some  tune  or  other,  even  in  the  most 
remote  posterity,  the  benefit  of  this  monastic  foundation,  felt 
this  disappointment  of  their  distant  expectatians  as  much  as 
if  they  had  suffered  an  actual  iajuiy,  and  the  wrongs  of  a  few 
aM)ot  prelates  became  the  eone^n  of  a  whole  nation. 

Historians  have  not  omitted  to  record  the  covert  proceed- 
ings of  William  of  Orange  during  this  general  commotLon, 
who  laboured  to  conduct  to  one  end  these  various  and  con- 
flicting passions.  At  his  inst^ation,  the  people  of  Brabant 
petitioned  the  regent  for  an  advocate  and  protectcar,  since 
they  alone,  of  all  his  Flemish  subjects,  had  the  nusfortune  to 
tmite,  in  one  and  the  same  person,  their  counsel  and  their 
ruler.  Had  the  demand  been  granted,  their  choice  could  fail 
on  no  other  than  the  Prince  of  Orange.  But  Granvella, 
with  his  usual  presence  of  mind,  broke  through  the  snare. 
"  The  man  who  receives  this  office,"  he  declared  in  the  state 
council,  "  will,  I  hope,  see  that  he  divides  Brabant  with  the 
king  I "  The  long  delay  of  the  papal  bull,  which  was  k^t 
back  by  a  misimderstanding  between  the  Bomish  and  Spanish 
courts,  gave  the  disaffected  an  opportunity  to  combine  for  a 
eommon  object.  In  perfect  secrecy,  the  states  of  Brabant 
despatched  an  extraordinary  messenger  to  Pius  IV.,  to  urge 
their  wishes  in  Kome  itseK.  The  ambassador  was  provided 
with  important  letters  of  recommendation  from  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  carried  with  liim  considerable  sums  to  pave  his 
way  to  the  father  of  the  church.  At  the  same  time,  a  public 
letter  was  forwarded  from  the  city  of  Antwerp  to  the  King 
of  Spain,  containing  the  most  urgent  representations,  and 
supplicating  him  to  spare  that  flourishing  commercial  town 
from  the  threatened  innovation.  They  knew,  it  was  stated, 
that  the  intentions  of  the  monarch  were  the  best,  and  that 
the  institution  of  the  new  bishops  was  likely  to  be  highly 
conducive  to  the  maintenance  of  true  rehgion;  but  the  fo- 
reigners could  not  be  convinced  of  this,  and  on  them  de- 
pended the  prosperity  of  their  town.  Among  them"  the  most 
groundless  rumours  would  be  as  perilous  as  the  most  true. 
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The  first  embassy  was  discovered  in  time,  and  its  object 
disappointed  by  the  prudence  of  the  regent ;  by  the  second, 
the  town  of  Antwerp  gained  so  far  its  point,  that  it  was  to 
remain  without  a  bishop,  at  least  until  the  personal  arrival 
of  the  king,  which  was  talked  of. 

The  example  and  success  of  Antwerp  gave  the  signal  of 
opposition  to  all  the  other  towns,  for  which  a  new  bishop  was 
intended.  It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  hatred  to  the  In- 
quisition, and  the  imanimity  of  the  Flemish  towns  at  this 
date,  that  they  preferred  to  renounce  all  the  advantages  which 
the  residence  of  a  bishop  would  necessarily  bring  to  their 
local  trade,  rather  than  by  their  consent  promote  that  ab- 
horred tribunal,  and  thus  act  in  opposition  to  the  interests 
of  the  whole  nation.  Deventer,  Ruremond,  and  Leuwar- 
den,  placed  themselves  in  determined  opposition,  and  (1561) 
successfully  carried  their  point;  in  the  other  to?nis,  the 
bishops  were,  in  spite  of  all  remonstrances,  forcibly  inducted . 
Utrecht,  Haarlem,  St.  Omer,  and  Middelburg  were  among  the 
first,  which  opened  their  gates  to  them ;  the  remaining  towns 
followed  their  example ;  but  in  Malines  and  Herzogenbusch 
the  bishops  were  received  ydth  very  little  respect.  When 
Granvella  made  his  solemn  entry  into  the  former  town,  not  a 
single  nobleman  showed  himself,  and  his  triumph  was  want- 
ing in  every  thing  that  could  make  it  real,  because  those 
remained  away  over  whom  it  was  meant  to  be  celebrated. 

In  the  mean  time,  too,  the  period  had  elapsed  within 
which  the  Spanish  troops  were  to  have  left  the  country,  and, 
as  yet,  there  was  no  appearance  of  their  being  withdrawn. 
People  perceived  with  terror  the  real  cause  of  the  delay,  and 
suspicion  lent  it  a  fatal  connexion  with  the  Inquisition.  The 
detention  of  these  troops,  as  it  rendered  the  nation  more 
vigilant  and  distrustful,  made  it  more  difficult  for  the  minis- 
ter to  proceed  with  the  other  innovations,  and  yet,  he  would 
fain  not  deprive  himself  of  this  powerful  and  apparently 
indispensable  aid,  in  a  country  where  all  hated  him,  and  in 
the  execution  of  a  commission  to  which  all  were  opposed. 
At  last,  however,  the  regent  saw  herself  compelled  by  the 
universal  murmurs  of  discontent,  to  urge  most  earnestly  upon 
the  king  the  necessity  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops.  "  The 
provinces,"  she  writes  to  Madrid,  "have  unanimously  declared 
that  they  would  never  s^ain  be  induced  to  grant  the  extrar 
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ordinary  taxes  xequired  by  the  government,  as  long  as  word 
was  not  kept  with  them  in  this  matter.  The  danger  of  a 
revolt  was  far  more  imminent,  than  that  of  an  attack  by  the 
French  Protestants,  and  if  a  rebellion  was  to  take  place  in 
the  Netherlands,  these  forces  would  be  too  weak  to  repress 
it,  and  there  was  not  sufficient  money  in  tbe  treasury  to 
enlist  new."  By  delaying  his  answer,  the  king  still  sought 
at  least  to  gain  time,  and  the  reiterated  representations  of 
the  regent  would  still  have  remained  ineffectual,  if,  fortu- 
nately for  the  provinces,  a  loss,  which  he  Imd  lately  suffered 
from  the  Turks,  had  not  compelled  him  to  employ  these 
troops  in  the  Mediterranean.  He,  therefore,  at  last  con- 
sented to  their  departure;  they  were  embarked  1561,  in  Zea- 
land, and  the  exulting  shouts  of  all  the  provinces  accompanied 
their  departure. 

Meanwhile,  Granvella  ruled  in  the  council  of  state  almost 
uncontrolled.     All  officers,  secular  and  spiritual,  were  given  ^  \ ' 
away  through  him ;  h^s  opinion  prevailed  against  the  unani- 
mous voice  of  the  whole  assembly.     The  regent  herself  waa 
governed  by  him.     He  had  contrived  to  manage  so  that  her 
appointment  was  made  out  for  two  years  only,  and  by  this 
expedient  he  kept  her  always  in  his  power.      It  seldom 
happened  that  any  important  afflair  was  submitted  to  the    ^ 
other  members,  and  if  it  really  did  occur,  it  was  only  such 
as  had  been  long  before  decided,  to  which  it  was  only  neces- 
sary for  formality's  sake  to  give  their  sanction.    Whenever  I 
a  royal  letter  was  read,  Viglius  received  instructions  to  omit  i 
all  such  passages  as  were  underlined  by.  the  minister.     It  \ 
often  happened  that  this  correspondence  with  Spain  laid 
open  the  weakness  of  the  government,  or  the  anxiety  felt 
by  the  regent,  with  which  it  was  not  expedient  to  inform 
the  members,  whose  loyalty  was  distrusted.     If  again  it  oc- 
curred that  the  opposition  gained  a  majority  over  the  minister,  .  , 
and  insisted  with  determination  on  an  article,  which  he  f 
could  not  well  put  off  any  longer,  he  sent  it  to  the  ministry  f 
at  Madrid  for  their  decision,  by  which  he  at  least  gained ./ 
time,  and  in  any  case  was  certain  to  find  support.     With 
the  exception  of  the  Count  of  Barlaimont,  the  President 
Viglius,  and  a  few  others,  all  the  other  coimsellors  were  but 
superfluous  figures  in  the  senate,  and  the  minister's  beha- 
viour to  them  marked  the  small  value  which  he  placed  upon 
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their  finendship  and  adherence.  No  wonder  that  men,  whose 
pride  had  been  so  greatly  indulged  by  the  flattering  atten- 
tions of  sovereign  princes,  and  to  whom,  as  to  the  idols  of 
their  countiy,  their  fellow  citizens  paid  the  most  reverential 
sabmission,  should  be  highly  indignant  at  this  arrogance  of 
a  plebeian.  Many  of  them  had  been  personally  insulted  by 
Granvella.  The  Prince  of  Orange  was  well  aware  that  it 
was  he  who  had  prevented  his  marrii^e  with  the  Princess 
of  Lorraine,  and  that  he  had  also  endeavoured  to  break  off 
the  negodations  for  another  alliance  with  the  Princess  of 
SV^-  He  had  deprived  Count  Horn  of  the  goyemment 
of  Gaeldres  and  Ziitphen,  and  had  kept  for  himself  an  abbey, 
which  Count  Egmont  had  in  vain  exerted  himself  to  obtain 
for  a  relation.  Confident  of  his  superior  power,  he  did  not 
even  think  it  worth  while  to  conceal  from  the  nobility  his 
contempt  for  them,  and  which,  as  the  rule,  marked  his  whole 
administration;  William  of  Orange  was  the  only  one  with 
whom  he  deemed  it  advisable  to  dissemble.  Although  he 
really  believed  himself  to  be  raised  far  above  all  the  laws  of 
fear  and  of  decorum,  still  in  this  point,  however,  his  confident 
arrogance  misled  him,  and  he  erred  no  less  against  policy 
than  he  sinned  against  propriety.  In  the  existing  posture  of 
affairs,  the  government  could  hardly  have  adopted  a  worse 
measure  than  that  of  throwing  disrespect  on  the  nobUity.  It 
had  it  in  its  power  to  flatter  the  prejudices  and  feelings  of  the 
aristocracy,  and  thiss  artfully  and  imperceptibly  win  them 
over  to  its  plans,  and  through  them,  subvert  the  edifice 
of  national  liberty.  Now  it  admonished  them,  most  inoppor- 
tunely, of  their  duties,  their  dignity,  and  their  power ;  calling 
upon  them  even  to  be  patriots,  and  to  devote  to  the  cause  of 
true  greatness,  an  ambition  which  hitherto  it  had  incon- 
siderately repelled.  To  carry  into  effect  the  ordinances, 
it  required  the  active  co-operation  of  the  lieutenant-governors; 
no  wonder,  however,  that  the  latter  showed  but  little  zeal 
to  afford  tliis  assistance.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  they  silently  laboured  to  augment  the  ^[fficulties 
of  the  minister,  and  to  subvert  his  measures,  and,  through 
his  ill  success,  to  diminish  the  king's  confidence  in  him, 
and  expose  his  administration  to  contempt.  The  rapid 
progress  which,  in  spite  of  those  horrible  edicts,  the  Reform- 
ation  made  during  Granvella's   administration  in  the  Ne- 
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therlands,  is  eyidently  to  be  ascribed  to  the  lakewannness 
of  the  nobility  in  opposing  it.  If  the  minister  had  been 
sure  of  the  nobles,  he  might  have  despised  the  fury  of  the 
mob,  which  would  have  impotently  dashed  itself  against 
the  dreaded  barriers  of  the  throne.  The  sufferings  of  the 
citizens  lingered  long  in  tears  and  sighs,  until  the  arts 
and  the  example  of  the  nobility  called  forth  a  louder  expres- 
sion of  them. 

Meanwhile,  the  inquisitions  into  religion  were  earned  on 
with  renewed  vigour,  by  the  crowd  of  new  labourers,  (1561,  ^ 
156^,)  and  the  edicts  against  heretics,  were  enforced  with 
fearful  obedience.  But  the  critical  moment  when  this  detest- 
able remedy  might  have  been  applied,  was  allowed  to  pass 
by ;  the  nation  had  become  too  strong  and  vigorous  for  such 
rough  treatment.  The  new  religion  could  now  be  extirpated 
only  by  the  death  of  all  its  professors.  The  present  execu- 
tions were  but  so  many  alluring  exhibitions  of  its  excellence, 
so  many  scenes  of  its  triumphs  and  radiant  virtue.  The  ■* 
berdc  greatness  with  which  the  victims  died,  made  converts 
to  the  opinions  for  which  they  perished.  One  martyr  gained 
ten  new  proselytes.  Not  in  towns  only,  or  villages,  but  on 
the  very  highways,  in  the  boats  and  public  carriages,  disputes 
were  held,  touching  the  dignity  of  the  Pope,  the  Saints, 
Purgatory,  and  Indulgences,  and  sermons  were  preached  and 
men  converted.  From  the  country  and  from  the  towns,  the 
conamon  people  rushed  in  crowds  to  rescue  the  prisoners  of 
the  Holy  Tribunal  from  the  hands  of  its  satellites,  and  the 
municipd  officers,  who  ventured  to  support  it  with  the  civil 
forces,  were  pelted  with  stones.  Multitudes  accompanied  the 
Protestant  preachers,  whom  the  Inquisition  pursued,  bore 
them  on  their  shoulders  to  and  from  church,  and  at  the  risk 
of  their  lives,  concealed  them  from  their  persecutors.  The 
first  province,  which  was  seized  with  the  fiuiatical  spirit  of 
rebellion,  was,  as  had  been  expected,  Walloon  Flanders.  A 
French  Calvinist,  by  name  Lannoi,  set  himself  tip  iii  Toumay 
as  a  worker  of  miracles,  where  he  hired  a  few  women  to 
simulate  diseases,  and  to  pretend  to  be  cured  by  him.  He 
preached  in  the  woods  near  the  town,  drew  the  people  in  great 
numbers  after  him,  and  scattered  in  their  minds  the  seeds  of 
rebellion.  Similar  teachers  appeared  in  Lille  and  Valen- 
ciennes, but  in  the  latter  place,  the  municipal  functionaries 
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succeeded  in  seizing  the  persons  of  these  incendiaries,  while^ 
however,  they  delayed  to  execute  them,  their  followers  in- 
creased so  rapidly,  that  they  became  sufficiently  strong  to 
break  open  the  prisons,  and  forcibly  deprive  justice  of  its 
victims.  Troops  at  last  were  brought  into  the  town,  and 
order  restored.  But  this  trifling  occiurence  had,  for  a  moment, 
withdrawn  the  veil  which  had  hitherto  concealed  the  strength  of 
the  Protestant  party,  and  allowed  the  minister  to  compute  their 
prodigious  numbers.  In  Toumay  alone,  5000  at  one  time  had 
been  seen  attending  the  sermons,  and  not  many  less  in 
Valenciennes.  What  might  not  be  expected  from  the  north- 
em  provinces,  where  liberty  was  greater,  and  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment more  remote,  and  where  the  vicinity  of  G-ermany  and 
Denmark  multiplied  the  sources  of  contagion?  One  slight 
provocation  had  sufficed  to  draw  from  its  concealment  so 
formidable  a  multitude.  How  much  greater  was,  perhaps, 
the  number  of  those  who,  in  their  hearts,  acknowledged  the 
,new  sect,  and  only  waited  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to- 
publish  their  adhesion  to  it.  This  discovery  greatly  alarmed 
the  regent.  The  scanty  obedience  paid  to  the  edicts,  the 
wants  of  the  exhausted  treasury,  which  compelled  her  to 
impose  new  taxes,  and  the  suspicious  movements  of  \h» 
Huguenots  on  the  French  frontiers,  still  farther  increased  her 
anxiety.  At  the  same  time,  she  received  a  command  from 
Madrid  to  send  off  two  thousand  Flemish  cavalry  to  the 
army  of  the  Queen  Mother  in  France,  who,  in  the  distresses 
of  the  religious  war,  had  recourse  to  Philip  II.  for  as- 
sistance. Every  affair  of  faith,  in  whatever  land  it  might 
be,  was  made  by  Philip  his  own  business.  He  felt  it  as> 
keenly  as  any  catastrophe  which  could  befall  his  own  house, 
and  in  such  cases  always  stood  ready  to  sacrifice  his  means 
to  foreign  necessities.  If  it  were  interested  motives  that 
here  swayed  him,  they  were  at  least  kingly  and  grand,  and 
the  bold  support  of  his  principles  wins  our  admiration,  as 
much  as  their  cruelty  withholds  our  esteem . 

The  regent  laid  before  the  Council  of  State  the  royal 
will  on  the  subject  of  these  troops,  but  with  a  very  warm 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  nobility.  Count  Egmont 
and  the  Prince  of  Orange  declared  that  the  time  was  ill 
chosen,  for  stripping  the  Netherlands  of  troops,  when  the 
aspect  of   affairs  rendered  rather  the   enlistment  of   new 
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leyies  advisable.     The  movements  of  the  troops  in  France     ^ 
momentarily  threatened   a  surprise,   and    the    commotions   -  ''' 
-within  the  provinces  demanded,  more  than  ever,  the  utmost    "^^  ^  ^^ 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  government.     Hitlierto,  they         ' 
said,  the  German  Protestants  had  looked  idly  on  dming  the         > 
struggles  of  their  brethren  in  the  faith ;  but  \nU  they  continue 
to  do  so,  especially  when  we  are  lending  our  aid  to  strengthen 
their  enemy  ?    By  thus  acting,  shall  we  not  rouse  their  ven- 
geance against  us,  and  call  their  arms  into  the  northern 
Netherlands  ?    Nearly  tlie  whole  Council  of  State  joined  in 
ibis  opinion,  their  representations  were  energetic  and  not  to 
be  gainsayed.     The  regent  herself,  as  well  as  the  minister, 
could  not  but  feel  their  truth,  and  their  own  interests  ap- 
peared to  forbid  obedience'  to   the  royal  mandate.    Would 
it  not  be   impolitic   to  withdraw  from  the   Inquisition  its 
sole  prop,   by  removing  the   larger  portion  of  the    aimy, 
and  in   a  rebellious  country  to   leave  themselves  without 
defence,  dependent  on  Uie  arbitraiy  will  of  an  arrogant  aris- 
tocracy ?    While  the  regent,  divided  between  the  royal  com- 
mands, the  urgent  importunity  of  her  council,  and  her  own 
fears,  could  not  venture  to  come  to  a  decision,  WiUiam  of , 
Orange  rose  and  proposed  the  assembling  of  the   States  ; 
General.     But  nothing  could  have  inflicted  a  more  fatal  blow  | 
on  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown,  than  by  yielding  to  this  ! 
advice  to  put  the  nation  in  mind  of  its  power  and  its  rights.  ; 
No  measure  could  be  more  hazardous  at  the  present  moment.  /      / 
The  danger  which  was  thus  gathering  over  the  minister  did     y 
not  escape  him ;  a  sign  &om  him  warned  the  regent  to  break 
ofif  the  consultation  and  adjourn  the  council.     *'  The  govern- 
ment," he  writes  to  Madrid,  "  can  do  nothing  more  injurious 
to  itself  than  to  consent  to  the  assembling  of  the  states. 
8uch  a  step  is  at  all  times  perilous,  because  it  tempts  the 
nation  to  test  and  restrict  the  rights  of  the  crown  ;  but  it  is 
many  times  more  objectionable,  at  the  present  moment,  when 
the  spirit  of  rebellion  is  already  widely  spread  amongst  us, 
when  the  abbots,  exasperated  at  the  loss  of  their  income,  will 
neglect  nothing  to  impair  the  dignity  of  the  bishops,  when, 
the  whole  nobility  and  all  the  deputies  from  the  towns  are 
led  by  the  arts  of  the  Prince  of  OraDge^and  the  disaffected 
can  securely  reckon  on  the  assistance  of  the  nation."    This 
representation,  which  at  least  was  not  wanting  in  sound  sense» 
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j  did  not  Ml  in  having  ihe  desired  effect  on  the  king's  mind. 

E  The  assembling  of  the  states  was  rejected  once  aad  for  ever, 

j  the  penal  statutes  against  the  heretics  were  renewed  in  all 
/     ;  their  rigour,   and  the  regent  was  directed  to  hasten   the 

';  despatch  of  the  required  auxiliaries. 

1  But  to  this,  the  Council  of  State  would  not  conseiit. 
^  All  that  she  obtained  was,  instead  of  the  troops,  a  supply 
of  money  for  the  Queen  Mother,  which  at  this  crisis  was 
still  more  welcome  to  her.  In  place,  however,  of  assem- 
bling the  states,  and  in  order  to  beguile  the  nation  with, 
at  least,  the  semblance  of  republican  freedom,  the  regent 

)  summoned  the  governors  of  the  provinces  and  the  knights 

\     I  of  the  Golden  Fleece  to  a  special  congress  at  Bruss^a, 

\      to  consult  on  the  present  dangers  and  necessities  of  the 

state.    When  the  President  VigUus  had  laid  before  them  the 

matters  on  whic^  they  were  summoned  to  deliberate,  three 

days  were  given  to  them  for  consideration.    During  this  time, 

the  Prince  of  Orange  assembled  them  in  his  palace,  wh^re 

•,       he  represented  to  them  the  necessity  of   coming  to  some 

\      unaarimous  resolution  before  the  next  sitting,  and  of  agreeii^ 

on  the  measures  which  ought  to  be  followed  in  the  present 

dangerous  state  of  affidrs. 

The  majority  assented  to  the  proprietjr  of  this  course,  only 
Barlaimont,  with  a  few  of  the  dependents  of  the  Cardinal,  had 
the  courage  to  plead  for  the  interests  of  the  crown  and  %£ 
the  minister.  "  It  did  not  behove  them,"  he  said,  "  to  inter- 
fere in  the  concerns  of  the  government,  and  this  previous 
agreement  of  votes  was  an  illegal  and  culpable  assumptiooi, 
in  the  guilt  of  which  he  would  not  participate ;" — ^a  dedacBr 
tion  which  broke  up  the  meeting  without  any  conclusion  beiz^ 
come  to.  The  regent,  apprised  of  it  by  the  Count  Barlai- 
mont, artfully  contrived  to  keep  the  laiights  so  well  em- 
ployed during  their  stay  in  the  town,  that  they  could  find 
no  time  for  coming  to  any  ^irther  secret  understanding; 
in  this  session,  however,  it  was  arranged,  with  their  conoor- 
rence,  that  Florence  of  Montmorency,  Lord  of  Montigay, 
should  make  a  journey  to  Spain,  in  order  to  acquaint  the  king 
with  the  present  posture  of  affietirs.  But  the  regent  sent 
before  him  another  messenger  to  Madrid,  who  previously 
informed  the  king  of  all  that  had  been  debated  betwe^i  the 
Prince  of  Orange  and  the  knights,  at  the  secret  conference. 
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The  Flemish  ambassador  yrsa  flattered  in  Madrid  mth. 
empty  protestations  of  the  king's  favour  and  paternal  senti- 
ments towards  the  Netherlands ;  while  the  regent  was  com- 
manded  to  thwart,  to  the  utmost  of  her  power,  the  secret 
eomhinations  of  the  nobility,  and  if  possible,  to  sow  discord 
among  their  most  eminent  members.  Jealousy,  private  in- 
terest, and  religious  differences,  had  long  divided  many  of  the 
Bobles ;  their  share  in  the  common  neglect  and  contempt  with 
which  they  were  treated,  and  a  -general  hatred  of  the  mi- 
nister had  again  united  them.  So  long  as  Count  Egmont  h^*-"' 
and  the  Prince  of  Orange  were  suitors  for  the  regency,  it  u  ^^ 
could  not  fail,  but  that  at  times  their  competing  claims  should 
have  brought  them  into  collision.  Both  had  met  each  other  '  ^  '*' 
en  the  road  to  glory,  and  before  the  throne  ;  both,  again,  met 
ia  the  Eepublic,  where  they  strove  for  the  same  prize,  the 
favour  of  their  fellow  citizens.  Such  opposite  characters 
soon  became  estranged,  but  the  powerful  sympathy  of  ne>' 
eessity  as  quickly  reconciled  them.  Each  was  now  in- 
dispensable to  the  other,  and  the  emergency  united  these 
two  men  together  with  a  bond  which  their  hearts  would 
never  have  furnished.  But  it  was  on  this  very  uncon ge- 
niality of  disposition  that  the  regent  based  her  plans;  if 
she  could  fortunately  succeed  in  separating  them,  she  would, 
at  the  same  time,  divide  the  whole  Flemish  nobility  into  two 
parties.  Through  the  presents  and  small  attentions,  by  whidi 
she  exclusively  honoured  these  two,  she  also  sought  to  excite 
against  them  the  envy  and  distrust  of  the  rest,  and  by  ap- 
pearing to  give  Count  Egmont  a  preference  over  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  ^e  hoped  to  nmke  the  latter  suspicious  of  Egmont's 
good  faith.  It  happened  that  at  this  veiy  time  she  was 
obliged  to  send  an  extraordinary  ambassador  to  Frankfort,  to 
be  present  at  the  election  of  a  Roman  Emperor ;  she  chose 
for  this  office  the  Duke  of  Arschot,  the  avowed  enemy  of  the 
prince,  in  order,  in  some  degree,  to  show  in  his  case  how 
splendid  was  the  reward  which  hatred  against  the  latter  might 
look  for. 

The  Orange  faction,  however,  instead  of  suffering  any 
diminution,  had  gained  an  important  accession  in  Count 
Horn,  who,  as  admiral  of  the  Flemish  marine,  had  convoyed 
the  king  to  Biscay,  and  now  again  took  his  seat  in  the  Council 
of  State.     Horn's  restless  and  republican  spirit  readily  met 
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the  daring  schemes  of  Orange  and  Egmont,  and  a  dangerous 
Triumvirate  was  soon  formed  by  these  three  friends,  which 
shook  the  royal  power  in  the  Netherlands,  but  which  ter- 
minated very  differently  for  each  of  its  members. 

(1562.)    Meanwhile,  Montigny  had  returned  from  his  em- 
bassy, and  brought  back  to  3ie  Council  of  State  the  most 
gracious  assurance  of  their  monarch.  But  the  Prince  of  Orange 
had,  through  his  own  secret  channels  of   intelligence,   re- 
^       ceived  more  credible  information  from  Madrid,  which  entirely 
contradicted  this  report.   By  these  means,  he  learnt  all  the  ill 
services  which  Granvella  had  done  him  and  his  friends  with 
the  king,  and  the  odious  appellations  which  were  there  applied 
,  to  the  Flemish  nobility.     There  was  no  help  for  them  so  long 
"    IS  the  minister  retained  the  helm  of  government,  and  to  pro- 
cure his  dismissal  was  the  scheme,  however  rash  and  adven- 
turous it  appeared,  which  wholly  occupied  the  mind  of  the 
!         Prince.     It  was  agreed  between  him  and  Counts  Horn  and 
I         Egmont,  to  despatch  a  joint  letter  to  the  king,  and,  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  nobility,  formally  to  accuse  the  minister, 
.;        and  press  energetically  for  his  removal.  The  Duke  of  Arschot, 
1         to  whom  this  proposition  was  communicated  by  Count  Eg- 
mont,  refused  to    concur    in   it,  haughtily  declaring   that 
he   was  not   disposed   to   receive  laws  from  Egmont  and 
Orange ;  that  he  had  no  cause  of  complaint  against  Granvella, 
and  that  he  thought  it  very  presmnptuous  to  prescribe  to 
the  king  what  ministers  he  ought  to  employ.     Orange  re- 
ceived a  similar  answer  from  the  Count  of  Aremberg.    Either 
the  seeds  of  distrust,  which  the  regent  had  scattered  amongst 
the  nobility,   had  already  taken  root,   or  the  fear  of  Uie 
minister's  power  outweighed  the  abhorrence  of  his  measures ; 
at  any  rate,  the  whole  nobility  shrunk  back  timidly  and  irreso- 
lutely from   the  proposal.      This  disappointment  did  not, 
however,  discourage  them,  the  letter  was  written  and  sub- 
scribed by  all  three  (1563). 

In  it,  Granvella  was  represented  as  the  prime  cause  of  all 
the  disorders  in  the  Netherlands.  So  long  as  the  highest 
power  should  be  entrusted  to  him,  it  would,  they  declared,  be 
impossible  for  them  to  serve  the  nation  and  the  king  effectu- 
ally; on  the  other  hand,  all  would  revert  to  its  former  tran- 
quillity, all  opposition  be  discontinued,  and  the  government 
regain  the  affections  of  the  people,  as  soon  as  his  meyestj 
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should  be  pleased  to  remove  this  man  from  the  helm  of  the 
state.  In  that  case,  they  added,  neither  exertion  nor  zeal 
would  be  wanting  on  their  part  to  mamtain  in  these  countries 
the  dignity  of  the  king  and  the  purity  of  the  faith,  which  was 
no  less  sacred  to  them,  than  to  the  Cardinal  Granvella. 

Secretly  as  this  letter  was  prepared,  still  the  duchess 
was  informed  of  it  in  su£&cient  time,  to  anticipate  it  by  . 
another  despatch,  and  to  counteract  the  effect  which  it 
might  have  nad  on  the  king's  mind.  Some  months  passed 
ere .  an  answer  came  from  Madrid.  It  was  mild,  but 
vague.  "  The  king,"  such  was  its  import,  **  was  not  used  to 
condenm  his  ministers  unheard,  on  the  mere  accusations  of 
their  enemies.  Common  justice  alone  required  that  the  ac- 
cusers of  the  cardinal  should  descend  from  general  imputa- 
tions to  special  proofs,  and  if  they  were  not  inclined  to  do 
this  in  writing,  one  of  them  mfght  come  to  Spain,  where  he 
should  be  treated  with  all  respect.  Besides  this  letter,  which 
was  equally  directed  to  all  three.  Count  Egmont  farther 
received  an  autograph  letter  from  the  king,  wherein  his  ma-  ^ 
jesty  expressed  a  wish  to  learn  from  him  in  particular,  what 
in  the  common  letter  had  been  only  generally  touched  upon. 
The  regent,  also,  was  specially  instructed  how  she  was  to  an- 
swer the  three  collectively,  and  the  coimt  singly.  The  king 
knew  his  man.  He  felt  it  was  easy  to  manage  Count  Egmont 
alone;  for  this  reason  he  sought  to  entice  him  to  Madrid, 
where  he  would  be  removed  from  the  commanding  guidance 
of  a  higher  intellect.  In  distinguishing  him  above  his  two 
friends  by  so  flattering  a  mark  of  his  confidence,  he  made  a 
difference  in  the  relation  in  which  they  severally  stood  to  the 
throne ;  how  could  they,  then,  unite  with  equal  zeal  for  the  same 
object,  when  the  inducements  were  no  longer  the  same  ?  This 
time,  indeed,  the  vigilance  of  Orange  frustrated  the  scheme ; 
but  the  sequel  of  the  history  will  show  that  the '  seed  which 
was  now  scattered,  was  not  altogether  lost. 
_  (1663J  The  king's  answer  gave  no  satisfaction  to  the  three 
"comeSerates ;  they  boldly  determined  to  venture  a  second  at- 
tempt. **  It  had,"  they  wrote,  "  surprised  them  not  a  little, 
that  his  majesty  had  thought  their  representations  so  un- 
worthy of  attention.  It  was  not  as  accusers  of  the  minister, 
but  as  counsellors  of  his  majesty,  whose  duty  it  was  to  inform 
their  master  of  the  condition  of  his  states,  that  they  had 
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despatched  that  letter  to  him.  Thej  sought  not  the  ram  of 
the  minister,  indeed  it  would  gratify  them  to  see  him  con- 
tented and  happy  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  than  here  in 
the  Netherlands.  They  were,  however,  fully  persuaded  of 
this,  that  his  continued  presence  there  was  absolutely  incona- 
patible  with  the  general  tranquillity.  The  present  dangerous 
condition  of  their  native  country  would  allow  none  of  them  to 
leave  it,  much  less  to  take  so  long  a  journey  as  to  Spain  on 
Granvella*s  account.  If,  therefore,  his  majesty  did  not  please  to 
comply  with  their  written  request,  they  hoped  to  be  excused  for 
the  future  from  attendance  in  the  senate,  where  they  were  only 
exposed  to  the  mortification  of  meeting  the  minister,  and 
where  they  could  be  of  no  service,  either  to  the  king  or  the 
state,  but  only  appeared  contemptible  in  their  own  sight  In 
conclusion,  they  begged  his  majesty  would  not  take  ill  the 
plain  simplicity  of  tifieir  language,  since  persons  of  their  cha- 
racter  set  more  value  on  acting  well,  than  on  speaking  finely." 
To  the  same  purport  was  a  separate  letter  from  Count 
Egmont,  in  which  he  returned  thaidis  for  the  royal  autograph. 
This  second  address  was  followed  by  an  answer  to  the  effect 
that,  "  their  representations  should  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, meanwhile  they  were  requested  to  attend  the  council  of 
atate  as  heretofore." 

It  was  evident  that  the  monarch  was  far  from  intending  to 
grant  their  request;  they,  therefore,  from  this  time  forth,  ab- 
sented themselves  from  the  state  council,  and  even  left  Brus- 
sels. Not  having  succeeded  in  removing  the  minister  by 
lawful  means,  they  sought  to  accomplish  this  end  by  a 
new  mode,  firom  which  more  might  be  expected.  On  every 
occasion,  they  and  their  adherents  openly  showed  the  con- 
tempt which  they  felt  for  him,  and  contrived  to  throw 
ridicule  on  everytJiing  he  undertook.  By  this  contemptuous 
treatment,  they  hoped  to  harass  the  haughty  spirit  of  the 
priest,  and  to  obtain  through  his  mortified  self-love,  what 
they  had  failed  in  by  other  means.  In  this,  indeed,  they 
did  not  succeed;  but  the  expedient  on  which  they  had 
fallen,  led,  in  the  end,  to  the  ruin  of  the  minister. 

The  popular  voice  was  raised  more  loudly  against  him, 
so  soon  as  it  was  perceived  that  he  had  foifeited  the  good 
opinion  of  the  nobles,  and  that  men,  whose  sentiments  thej 
had  been  used  blindly  to  echo,  preceded  them  in  detestation 
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for  liim.  The  contemptuous  maimer  in  whicii  the  nobility 
now  treated  him,  devoted  him  in  a  measure  to  the  genend 
scorn,  and  emboldened  calumny,  which  never  spares  even  what 
is  holiest  and  purest,  to  lay  its  sacrilegious  hand  on  his  honour. 
The  new  constitution  of  the  church,  which  was  the  great  grier- 
ance  of  the  nation,  had  been  the  basis  of  his  fortunes — this 
was  a  crime  that  could  not  be  forgiven.  Every  fresh  execo- 
tion,  and  with  such  spectacles  the  activity  of  the  inquisitois 
was  only  too  liberal,  kept  alive  and  furnished  dreadful  exer- 
cise to  the  bitter  animosity  against  him,  and  at  last,  custom 
and  usage  inscribed  his  name  cm  every  act  of  oppression.  A 
stranger  in  a  land,  into  which  he  had  been  introduced  against 
its  will:  alone  among  millions  of  enemies;  uncertain  of  all  his 
tools;  supported  only  by  the  weak  arm  of  distant  royalty; 
maintaining  his  intercourse  with  the  nation,  which  he  had  to 
gain,  only  by  means  of  faithless  instruments,  all  of  whom 
made  it  their  highest  object  to  falsify  his  actions  and  misre- 
present his  motives;  lastly,  with  a  woman  for  his  coadjutor, 
who  could  not  share  with  him  the  burden  of  the  general 
execration — thus  he  stood  exposed  to  the  wantonness,  the 
ingratitude,  the  faction,  the  envy,  and  all  the  evil  passions  of  a 
licentious,  iosubordinate  people.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  haired  which  he  had  incurred,  far  outran  the  de- 
merits which  could  be  laid  to  his  charge  ;  that  it  was  difficult* 
nay  impossible,  for  his  accusers  to  substantiate,  by  proof,  the 
general  condemnation,  which  fell  upon  him  from  all  sides. 
Before  and  after  him,  fmaticism  dmgged  its  victims  to  tho 
altar,  before  and  after  him  civil  blood  flowed,  the  rights  of 
men  made  a  mock  of,  and  men  themselves  rendered  wretched. 
Under  Charles  V.  tyranny  ought  to  have  pained  more  acutely 
through  its  novelty — under  the  Duke  of  Alva  it  was  carried  to 
far  more  unnatural  lengths,  in  so  much  that  Granvella's  ad- 
ministration, in  comparison  with  that  of  his  successor,  was  / 
even  merciful ;  and  yet  we  do  not  find  that  his  contemporaries  *  / 
ever  evinced  the  same  degree  of  personal  exasperation  and 
spite  against  the  latter,  in  which  they  indulged  against  his 
predecessor.  To  cloak  ihe  meanness  of  his  birth  in  the  splen- 
dour of  higljL  dignities,  and  by  an  exalted  station  to  place  him. 
if  possible,  above  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  the  regent  had 
made  interest  at  Eome  to  procure  for  him  the  cardinal*s  hat ; 
but  this  very  honour,  which  connected  him  more  closely  with 
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the  Papal  court,  made  bim  so  mucli  the  more  an  alien  in 
the  provinces.  The  purple  "was  a  new  crime  in  Brussels, 
and  an  obnoxious  detested  garb,  which,  in  a  measure,  pub- 
licly held  forth  to  view  the  principles  on  which  his  future 
conduct  would  be  gOTemed.  Neither  his  honourable  rank, 
which  alone  often  consecrates  the  most  infieimous  caitiff,  nor  his 
talents  which  commanded  esteem,  nor  even  his  terrible  omni- 
potence, which  daily  revealed  itself  in  bo  many  bloody  mani- 
lestations,  could  screen  him  from  derision.  Terror  and  scorn, 
the  fearfd  and  the  ludicrous  were,  in  his  instance,  unnaturally 
blended ^c.  Odious  rumours  branded  his  honour;  murderous 
attempts  on  the  lives  of  Egmont  and  Orange  were  ascribed  to 
him;  the  most  incredible  things  found  credence;  the  most 
monstrous,  if  they  referred  to  him,  or  were  said  to  emanate 
from  him,  surprised  no  longer.  The  nation  had  already  be- 
come uncivilized  to  that  degree,  where  the  most  contradictory 
sentiments  prevail  side  by  side,  and  the  finer  boundary  lines 
of  decorum  and  moral  feeling  are  erased.  This  belief  in  es:- 
traordinaiy  crimes  is  almost  invariably  their  immediate  pre- 
cursor 

But,  with  this  gloomy  prospect,  the  strange  destiny  of  this 
man  opens  at  the  same  time  a  grander  view,  which  impresses 
the  unprejudiced  observer  with  pleasure  and  admiration. 
Here,  he  beholds  a  nation  dazzled  by  no  splendour,  and  re- 
strained by  no  fear,  firmly,  inexorably,  and  unpremeditatedly 
unanimous  in  punishing  the  crime,  which  had  been  committed 
against  its  dignity,  by  the  violent  introduction  of  a  stranger 
into  the  heart  of  its  political  constitution.  We  see  him 
ever  aloof,  and  ever  isolated,  like  a  foreign  hostile  body, 
hovering  over  a  surfieuse  which  repels  its  contact.  The 
strong   hand   itself  of  the  monarch,  who  was  his  friend 

•  Tbe  nobility,  at  the  suggestion  of  Count  Egmont,  caused  their  ser- 
Tants  to  wear  a  common  liyery,  on  which  was  embroidered  a  fool's  cap. 
All  Brussels  interpreted  it  for  the  cardinal's  hat,  and  erery  appearance  of  such 
a  servant  renewed  their  laughter;  this  badge  of  a  fool's  cap,  which  was  oiTen- 
aive  to  the  court,  was  su^equently  changed  into  a  bundle  of  arrows— an 
accidental  jest  which  took  a  very  serious  end,  and  probably  was  the  origin  of 
the  anns  of  the  republic.  Yit  Yigl.  T.  II.  85  Thuan.  489.  ,  The  respect  for 
the  cardinal  sunk  at  last  so  low,  uat  a  caricature  was  publicly  placed  in  his 
,  own  hand,  in  which  he  was  represented  seated  on  a  heap  of  eggs,  out  oi 
\l  which  bishops  were  crawling.  Over  him  hovered  a  devil  with  the  inscrip- 
tion— "  This  is  my  son,  hear  ye  him!" 
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and  protector,  ^could  not  support  him  against  the  antipur 
thies  of  the  nation,  which  had  once  resolved  to  with- 
hold from  him  all  its  sympathy.  The  voice  of  national 
hatred  was  all-powerful,  and  was  ready  to  forego  even  private 
interest,  its  certain  gains ;  his  alms  even  were  shunned,  like 
the  fruits  of  an  accursed  tree.  Like  pestilential  vapour,  the 
infamy  of  universal  reprobation  hung  over  him.  In  his  case, 
gratitude  believed  itself  absolved  from  its  duties ;  his  ad- 
herents shunned  him ;  his  Mends  were  dumb  in  his  behalf. 
So  terribly  did  the  people  avenge  the  insulted  majesty  of 
their  nobles  and  their  nation  on  the  greatest  monarch  of  the 
earth. 

Histoty  has  repeated  this  memorable  example  only  once,  in 
Cardinal  Mazarin ;  but  the  instance  differed  according  to  the 
spirit  of  the  two  periods  and  nations.  The  highest  power 
could  not  protect  either  from  derision ;  but  if  France  found 
vent  for  its  indignation  in  laughing  at  its  pantaloon,  the 
Netherlands  hurried  from  scorn  to  rebellion.  The  former 
after  a  long  bondage  imder  the  vigorous  administration  of 
Eichlieu,  saw  itself  placed  suddenly  in  imwonted  liberty :  the 
latter  had  passed  from  ancient  hereditary  freedom  into  strange 
and  unusual  servitude;  it  was  as  natiural,  that  the  Fronde 
should  end  again  in  subjection,  as  that  the  Belgian  troubles 
should  issue  in  republican  independence.  The  revolt  of  the  Pa- 
risians was  the  ofispring  of  poverty :  unbridled,  but  not  bold,, 
arrogant,  but  without  energy,  base  and  plebeian,  like  the 
source  from  which  it  sprang.  The  murmur  of  the  Nether- 
lands was  the  proud  and  powerfiil  voice  of  wealtli.  Licoi- 
tiousness  and  hunger  inspired  the  former ;  revenge,  life,  pro- 
perty, and  religion  were  the  animating  motives  of  the  latter. 
Eapacity  was  Mazarin's  spring  of  action ;  Granvella's,  lust  of 
power.  The  former  was  humane  and  mild ;  the  latter  harsh, 
imperious,  cruel.  The  French  minister  sought  in  the  favour 
of  his  queen,  an  asylum  from  the  hatred  of  the  magnates  and 
the  fury  of  the  people  ;  the  Netherlandish  minister  provoked 
the  hatred  of  a  whole  nation  in  order  to  please  one  man. 
Against  Mazarin  were  only  a  few  factions,  and  the  mob  they 
could  arm;  an  entire  and  united  nation,  a^inst  Granvella. 
Under  the  former,  parliament  attempted  to  obtain,  by  stealth, 
a  power  which  did  not  belong  to  them ;  under  the  latter,  it 
struggled  for  a  lawful  authority  which  he  insidiously  had  en- 
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deayoure&  to  wrest  from  them.  The  former  had  to  contend 
with  the  princes  of  the  blood  and  the  peers  of  the  realm,  as 
the  latter  had  with  the  native  nobility  and  the  states,  but  in- 
stead of  eadeayonring,  like  the  former,  to  overthrow  the  com- 
mon enemy,  in  the  hope  of  stepping  themselves  into  his 
place,  the  latter  wished. to  destroy  the  place  itself,  and  to 
divide  a  power  which  no  single  man  ought  to  possess  entire. 

While  these  feelings  were  spreading  amoi^  the  people,  the 
influence  of  the  minister  at  the  court  of  the  regent  began  to 
totter.  The  repeated  complaints  against  the  extent  of  his 
power,  must  at  last  have  made  her  sensible  how  little  faith 
was  placed  in  her  own ;  perhaps,  too,  she  began  to  fear  that 
the  universal  abhorrence,  which  attached  to  him,  would  soon 
include  herself  also,  or  that  his  lon^r  stay  woidd  inevitably 
provoke  the  menaced  revolt.  Long  mtercourse  with  him,  his 
instruction  and  example,  had  qualified  her  to  govern  vdthout 
him.  His  dignity  began  to  be  more  oppressive  to  her  as  he 
became  less  necessary,  and  his  faults,  to  which  her  friendship 
had  hitherto  lent  a  veil,  became  visible  as  it  was  withdrawn. 
She  was  now  as  much  disposed  to  search  out  and  enume- 
rate these  fisiults,  as  she  formerly  had  been  to  conceal  them. 
In  this  unfavourable  state  of  her  feelings  towards  the  cardinal, 
the  urgent  and  accumulated  representations  of  the  nobles 
began,  at  last,  to  find  access  to  her  mind,  and  the  more  easily, 
as  they  contrived  to  mix  up  her  ^opff  fears  with  their  own. 
"  It  was  matter  of  great  astonishment,"  said  Count  Egmont 
to  her, ''  that  to  gratify  a  man  who  was  not  even  a  Fleming, 
and  of  whom,  therefore,  it  must  be  well  known  that  hjs 
happiness  could  not  be  dependent  on  the  prosperity  of 
this  countiy,  the  king  could  be  content  to  see  all  his 
Netherlandish  subjects  suffer,  and  this  to  please  a  fo- 
reigner, who  if  his  birth  made  him  a  subject  of  the  Em- 
peror, the  purple  had  made  a  creature  of  the  court  of  Rome.*' 
*'  To  the  king  alone,"  added  the  count,  "  was  Granvella  in- 
debted for  his  being  still  among  the  living ;  for  the  future, 
however,  he  would  leave  that  care  of  him  to  the  regent,  and 
he  hereby  gave  her  warning."  As  the  majority  of  the  nobles, 
disgusted  with  the  contemptuous  treatment  which  they  met 
with  in  the  Council  of  State,  gradually  withdrew  from  it,  the 
arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  minister  lost  the  last  semblance 
of  republican  deliberation  which  had  hitherto  softened  the 
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odious  aspect,  and  the  empty  desolation  of  the  council  chain* 
ber  made  his  domineering  rule  appear  in  all  its  obnozious- 
ness.     The  regent  now  felt  that  she  had  a  master  over  her»    i/ 
and  from  that  moment  the  banishment  of  the  minister  was 
decided  upon. 

With  this  object,  she  despatched  her  private  secretary, 
Thomas  Armenteros,  to  Spain,  to  acquaint  the  king  with  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  cardinal  was  placed,  to  apprise  him 
of  the  intimations  she  had  received  of  the  intentions  of  the 
nobles,  and  in  this  manner,  to  cause  the  xesolution  for  his 
recall  to  appear  to  emanate  from  the  king  himself.  What  she 
did  not  like  to  trust  to  a  letter,  Armenteros  was  ordered  in- 
geniously to  interweave  in  the  oral  communication,  which  the 
king  would  probably  require  from  him.  Armenteros  fulfilled 
his  commission  with  all  the  ability  of  a  consummate  courtier ; 
but  an  audience  of  four  hours,  could  not  overthrow  the  work 
of  many  years,  nor  destroy  in  Philip's  mind  his  opinion  of  his 
minister,  which  was  there  unalterably  established.  Long  did 
the  monarch  hold  counsel  with  his  policy  and  liis  interest, 
until  Granvella  himself  came  to  the  aid  of  his  wavering  ' 
resolution,  and  voluntarily  solicited  a  dismissal,  which,  he 
feared,  could  not  much  longer  be  deferred.  What  the  de- 
testation of  all  the  Netherlands  could  not  effect,  the  con- 
temptuous treatment  of  the  nobility  accomplished ;  he  was,  at 
last,  weary  of  a  power  which  was  no  longer  feared,  and  ex- 
posed him  less  to  envy  than  to  infamy. 

Perhaps,  as  some  have  believed,  he  trembled  for  his  life, 
which  was  certainly  in  more  than  imaginary  danger;  per- 
haps he  wished  to  receive  his  dismissal  from  the  king, 
imder  the  shape  of  a  boon  rather  than  of  a  sentence,  and  after 
the  example  of  the  Komans,  meet  with  dignity  a  fate,  which 
he  could  no  longer  avoid.  Philip  too,  it  would  appear,  pre- 
ferred generously  to  accord  to  the  nation  a  request,  rather 
than  to  yield  at  a  later  period  to  a  demand,  and  hoped  at  least 
to  meht  their  thanks,  by  voluntarily  conceding  now  what 
necessity  would  ere  long  extort.  His  fears  prevailed  over 
his  obstinacy,  and  prudence  overcame  pride. 

Granvella  doubted  not  for  a  moment  what  the  decision  of 
the  king  would  be.     A  few  days  after  the  return  of  Armen-         ^ 
teres,  he  saw  humility  and  flattery  disappear  from  the  few       V 
fiaces,  which  had,  till  then,  still  servilely  smiled  upon  him ; 
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the  last  small  crowd  of  base  flatterers  and  eye-servams 
vanished  from  around  his  person ;  his  threshold  was  forsaken ; 
he  perceived  that  the  fructifying  warmth  of  royal  favour  had 
left  him. 

Detraction,  which  had  assailed  him  during  fiis  whole  ad- 
ministration, did  not  spare  him  even  in  the  moment  of  re- 
signation. People  did  not  scruple  to  assert  that  a  short  time 
before  he  laid  down  his  ofl&ce,  he  had  expressed  a  wish  to 
be  reconciled  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  Count  Egmont, 
and  even  offered,  if  their  forgiveness  could  be  hoped  for  on  no 
J  other  terms,  to  ask  pardon  of  them  on  his  knees.  It  was 
\/  base  and  contemptible  to  sully  the  memory  of  a  great  and 
extraordinary  man  with  such  a  charge,  but  it  is  still  more 
so,  to  hand  it  down  uncontradicted  to  posterity.  Granvella 
submitted  to  the  royal  command  with  a  dignified  compo- 
sure. Already  had  he  written,  a  few  months  previously,  to 
the  Dulte  of  Alva  in  Spain,  to  prepare  him  a  place  of  re- 
fuge in  Madrid,  in  case  of  his  having  to  quit  the  Netherlands. 
The  latter  long  bethought  himself  whether  it  was  advisable  to 
bring  thither  so  dangerous  a  rival  for  the  favour  of  his  king, 
or  to  deny  so  important  a  friend  such  a  valuable  means  of  in- 
dulging his  old  hatred  of  the  Flemish  nobles.  Revenge  pre- 
vailed over  fear,  and  he  strenuously  supported  Granvella's  re- 
quest Avith  the  monarch.  But  his  intercession  was  fruitless. 
Armenteros  had  persuaded  the  king  that  the  minister's  re- 
sidence in  Madrid  would  only  revive,  with  increased  violence, 
all  the  complaints  of  the  Belgian  nation,  to  which  his  ministry 
had  been  sacrificed;  for  then,  he  said,  he  would  be  suspected 
of  poisoning  the  very  source  of  that  power,  whose  outlets  only 
,  he  had  hitherto  been  charged  with  corrupting.  He  there- 
fore sent  him  to  Burgundy,  his  native  place,  for  which  a 
decent  pretext  fortunately  presented  itself.  The  cardinal 
gave  to  his  departure  from  Brussels  the  appearance  of  an 
unimportant  journey,  from  which  he  would  return  in  a  few 
days.  At  the  same  time,  however,  all  the  state  coimsellois, 
who,  under  his  administration,  had  voluntarily  excluded  them- 
selves from  its  sittings,  received  a  command  from  the  coiurt  to 
resume  their  seats  in  the  senate  at  Brussels.  Although  the 
latter  circumstance  made  his  return  not  very  credible,  never 
theless  the  remotest  possibility  of  it  sobered  the  triumph 
which  celebrated  his  departure.     The  regent  herself  appears 
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to  have  been  undecided  -what  to  think'  about  the  report; 
for,  in  a  fresh  letter  to  the  king,  she  repeated  all  the 
representations  and  arguments  which  ought  to  restrain 
him  from  restoring  this  minister.  Granvella  himself,  in 
his  correspondence  'with  Barlaimont  and  Viglius,  endea- 
voured to  keep  alive  this  rumour,  and  at  least  to  alarm  with 
fears,  however  unsubstantial,  the  enemies  whom  he  could 
no  longer  punish  by  his  presence.  Indeed,  the  dread  of  the 
influence  of  this  extraordinaiy  man  was  so  exceedingly  great, 
that,  to  appease  it,  he  was  at  last  driven  even  from  his  home 
and  his  countiy. 

After  the  death  of  Pius  IV.,  Granvella  went  to  Rome,  to 
be  present  at  the  election  of  a  new  pope,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  dischai^e  some  commissions  of  his  master,  whose 
confidence  in  him  remained  unshaken.  Soon  after,  Philip 
made  him  viceroy  of  Naples,  where  he  succumbed  to  the 
seductions  of  the  climate,  and  the  spirit  which  no  vicissi- 
tudes could  bend  voluptuousness  overcame.  He  was  sixty-two 
years  old,  when  the  king  aUowed  him  to  revisit  Spain,  where 
he  continued  with  unlimited  powers  to  administer  the  affairs  of 
Italy.  A  gloomy  old  s^e,  and  the  self-satisfied  pride  of  a 
sexagenarian  administration  made  him  a  harsh  and  rigid 
judge  of  the  opinions  of  others,  a  slave  of  custom,  kad  a 
tedious  panegyrist  of  past  times.  But  the  policy  of  the 
closing  century  had  ceased  to  be  the  policy  of  the  opening 
one.  A  new  and  younger  ministry  were  soon  weary  of  so 
imperious  a  superintendent,  and  Philip  himself  began  to  shun 
the  aged  counsellor,  who  found  nothing  worthy  of  praise  but 
the  deeds  of  his  father.  Nevertheless,  when  the  conquest  of 
Portugal  called  Philip  to  Lisbon,  he  confided  to  the  cardinal 
the  care  of  his  Spanish  territories.  Finally,  on  an  Italian 
tour,  in  the  town  of  Mantua,  in  the  seventy-third  yeai*  of  his 
life,  Granvella  terminated  his  long  existence  in  the  full  en- 
joyment of  his  glory,  and  after  possessing  for  forty  years  the 
uninterrupted  confidence  of  his  Mng. 


THE   COUNCIL   OP   STATE. 

(L564.)  Immediately  upon  the  departure  of  the  minister, 
aU  the  happy  results  which  were  promised  from  his  with 
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iiaml  were  fulfilled.  The  disaffected  nobles  resumed  their 
Beats  in  the  council,  and  again  devoted  themselyes  to  the 
affairs  of  the  state  with  redoubled  zeal,  in  order  to  give  no 
xoom  for  regret  for  him,  whom  thej  had  driven  away^  and  to 
prove,  hj  the  fortunate  administration  of  the  state,  that  his 
services  were  not  indispensable.  The  crowd  round  ibe 
duchess  was  great.  All  vied  with  one  another  in  readiness^ 
in  submisson,  and  zeal  in  her  service ;  the  hours  of  night  were 
not  allowed  to  stop  the  transaction  of  pressing  business  of 
state:  the  greatest  unanimity  existed  between  the  three 
councils,  the  best  understanding  between  the  court  and  the 
states.  From  the  obliging  temper  of  the  Flemish  nobility, 
everything  was  to  be  had,  as  soon  as  their  pride  and  self-vi^ 
was  flattered  by  confidence  and  obliging  treatment.  The 
zegent  took  advantage  of  the  first  joy  of  the  nation,  to  beguile 
them  into  a  vote  of  certain  taxes,  which,  under  the  preceding 
administration,  she  could  not  have  hoped  to  extort.  In  this, 
the  great  credit  of  the  nobility  effectually  supported  her,  and 
she  soon  learned  from  this  nation  the  secret,  which  had  been 
80  often  verified  in  the  German  diet:  that  much  must  be  de- 
manded,  in  order  to  get  a  little. 

With  pleasure  did  the  regent  see  herself  emancipated  from 
her  long  thraldom ;  the  emulous  industiy  of  the  nobility 
lightened  for  her  the  burden  of  business,  and  their  insinu- 
ating humility  allowed  her  to  feel  the  full  sweetness  of 
power. 

(1564.)  Granvella  had  been  overthrown,  but  his  party  still 
remained.  His  policy  lived  in  his  creatures,  whom  he  left 
behind  him  in  the  Privy  Council  and  in  the  Chamber  of 
Finance.  Hatred  still  smouldered  amongst  the  factious,  long 
after  the  leader  was  banished,  and  the  names  of  the  Orange 
and  Boyalist  parties,  of  the  Patriots  and  Cardinalists,  s^ 
continued  to  divide  the  senate,  and  to  keep  up  the  flames  of 
discord.  Viglius  Van  Zuichem  Van  Aytta,  President  of  the 
Privy  Council,  State  Counsellor  and  Keeper  of  the  Seal,  was 
now  looked  upon  as  the  most  important  person  in  the  senate, 
and  the  most  powerful  prop  of  the  crown  and  the  tiara.  This 
highly  meritorious  old  man,  whom  we  have  to  thank  for  some 
valuable  contributions  towards  the  history  of  the  rebellion  of 
Ihe  Low  Countries,  and  whose  confidential  correspondence  with 
his  friends  has  generally  been  the  guide  of  our  narrativs^ 
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iras  one  of  ike  greatest  lawyers  <^  Ms  tame,  as  well  as  a 
theologian  and  priest,  axti  had  already,  under  the  Empenir, 
filled  &e  most  important  offices.  Familiar  interoourse  wkh 
the  learned  men  who  adorned  the  age,  and  at  the  head 
of  whom  stood  Erasmus  oi  Rc^^rdam,  oc»nhined  widi  fineh 
quent  trarels  in  the  Imperial  service,  had  extended  the 
sphere  of  his  inibrfaation  and  experienoe,  and  in  maznr 
points  raised  him  in  his  princifdes  and'  opinions  above  his 
contemporaries.  The  fame  of  his  eradition  filled  the  wiiole 
century  in  which  he  lived,  and  has  handed  his  name  down  to 
posterity.  When,  in  the  year  1548,  the  oonnexion  of  the 
Netherlands  with  the  Grennan  empire  was  to  he  settled  at  the 
Diet  of  Augshurg,  Charles  Y.  sent  hither  this  statesman  to 
manage  the  interests  of  the  provinces ;  aoid  his  ahility  prin- 
cipally succeeded  in  turning  the  negociadons  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Netheriands.  After  the  deafii  of  the  Emperor,  YiglioB 
was  one  of  the  many  eminent  ministers,  bequeathed  to  Plilip 
by  his  father,  and  one  of  the  few  in  whom  he  honoured  hw 
memory.  The  fortune  of  the  minister  Granvella,  with  whom 
he  was  united  by  the  ties  of  an  early  acquaintance,  raised  him 
likewise  to  greatness ;  but  he  did  not  share  the  Hall  of  his 
patron,  because  he  had  not  participated  in  his  lust  of  power, 
nor,  consequently,  the  hatred  which  attached  to  him.  A  resi- 
dence of  twenty  years  in  the  provinoes,  wj^ere  the  most  im- 
portant afiairs  were  entrusted  to  him,  appro^ned  loyalty  to  his 
king,  and  zealous  attachment  to  the  Eoman  Catholic  tenets, 
made  him  one  of  the  most  distiDguished  instruments  of 
royalty  in  the  Netherlands. 

Viglius  was  a  man  of  learning,  but  no  thinker;  an  ex- 
perienced statesman,  but  without  an  enlightened  mind ;  of  an 
intellect  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  break,  like  his  friend 
Eraanus,  the  fetters  of  error,  yet  not  sufficiently  bad  to 
employ  it,  like  his  predecessor,  Granvella,  in  the  service  of 
his  own  passions.  Too  weak  and  timid  to  follow  boldly 
the  guidance  of  his  reason,  he  preferred  trusting  to  the  more 
convenient  path  of  conscience ;  a  thing  was  just,  so  booxl  aa 
as  it  became  his  duty ;  he  belonged  to  those  honest  men,  who 
are  indispensable  to  bad  ones;  fraud  reckoned  on  his  ho- 
nesty. Half  a  century  later,  he  would  have  received  his 
immortality  from  the  freedom  which  he  now  helped  to  sub- 
vert.   In  the  Privy  Council  at  Brussels,  he  was  the  servant 
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<of  tyrannj ;  in  the  Parliament  in  London,  or  in  the  Seiutte  at 
Amsterdam  he  would  have  died,  perhaps,  like  Thomas  More 
or  Olden  Bameyeldt. 

In  Comit  Barlaimont,  the  President  of  the  Council  of 
Finance,  the  opposition  had  a  no  less  formidahle.  antagonist 
than  in  Viglius.  Historians  have  transmitted  hut  litde  in- 
formation regarding  the  serrices  and  the  opinions  of  this  man. 
In  the  first  part  of  his  career,  the  dazzling  greatness  of  the 
Cardinal  Granirella  seems  to  have  cast  a  shade  over  him; 
after  the  latter  had  disappeared  from  the  stage,  the  miperiority 
of  the  opposite  party  kept  him  down,  hut  still  the  little  that 
-we  do  find  respectbg  him,  throws  a  favourahle  light  over  his 
character.  More  than  once,  the  Prince  of  Orange  exerted 
himself  to  detach  him  from  the  interests  of  the  cardinal,  and 
to  join  him  to  his  own  party — sufficient  proof  that  he  placed 
a  value  on  the  prize.  All  his  efforts  failed,  which  shows  that 
he  had  to  do  with  no  vacillating  character.  More  than  once, 
we  see  him  alone,  of  all  tlie  memhers  of  the  council,  stepping 
forward  to  oppose  the  dominant  faction,  and  protecting  against 
universal  opposition  the  interests  of  the  crown,  which  were 
in  momentaiy  peril  of  being  sacrificed.  When  the  Prince  of 
Orange  had  assembled  the  knights  of  the  Golden  Fleece  in 
his  own  palace,  with  a  view  to  induce  them  to  come  to  a  pre- 
paratory resolution  for  the  abolition  of  the  Inquisition,  Bar- 
laimont was  the  first  to  denounce  the  illegality  of  this 
proceeding,  and  to  inform  the  regent  of  it.  Some  time  after, 
the  prince  asked  him  if  the  regent  knew  of  that  assembly, 
and  Barlaimont  hesitated  not  a  moment  to  avow  to  him  the 
truth.  All  the  steps  which  Have  been  ascribed  to  him  be- 
-speak a  man,  whom  neither  influence  nor  fear  could  tempt, 
— ^who,  with  a  firm  courage  and  indomitable  constancy, 
remained  faithful  to  the  party  which  he  had  onoe  chosen, 
but  who,  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  confessed,  enter- 
tained too  proud  and  too  despotic  notions,  to  have  selected 
any  other 

Amongst  the  adherents  of  the  royal  party  at  Brussels, 
we  have  further,  the  names  of  the  Duke  of  Arschot,  tiie 
Counts  of  Mansfeld,  Megen,  and  Aremberg — all  three  native 
Netherlanders  ;  and  therefore,  as  it  appeared,  bound  equally 
with  the  whole  Netherlandish  nobility,  to  oppose  the  hier- 
archy and  the  royal  power  in  their  native  country.     So  much 
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the  more  surprised  must  we  feel  at  their  contraiy  behaviour, 
and  which  is  indeed  the  more  remarkable,  since  we  find  them 
on  terms  of  friendship  with  the  most  eminent  members  ot 
the  faction,  and  anything  but  insensible  to  the  common 
grievances  of  their  country. 

But  they  had  not  self-confidence,  nor  heroism  enough  to 
venture  on  an  unequal  contest  with  so  superior  an  antagonist. 
With  a  cowardly  prudence  they  made  their  just  discontent 
Bubmit  to  the  stem  law  of  necessity,  and  imposed  a  hard 
sacrifice  on  their  pnde,  because  their  pampered  vanity  was 
capable  of  nothing  better.  Too  thrifty  and  too  discreet,  to 
wish  to  extort  from  the  justice  or  the  fear  of  their  sovereign 
the  certain  good  which  tbey  already  possessed  from  his  volun- 
tary generosity,  or  to  resign  a  real  happiness,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  shadow  of  another,  they  rather  employed  thd 
propitious  moment,  to  drive  a  traffic  with  their  constancy, 
which,  from  the  general  defection  of  the  nobility,  had  now 
risen  in  value.  Caring  little  for  true  glory,  they  allowed 
their  ambition  to  decide  which  party  they  should  take ;  for 
the  ambition  of  base  minds  prefers  to  bow  beneath  the  hard, 
joke  of  compulsion,  rather  than  submit  to  the  gentle  sway  of 
a  superior  intdlect.  Small  would  have  been  the  value  of  the 
£ivour  conferred,  had  they  bestowed  themselves  on  the  Princo 
of  Orange ;  but  their  connexion  with  royalty  made  them  so 
much  the  more  formidable  as  opponents.  There  their  names 
would  have  been  lost  among  his  numerous  adherents,  and  in 
the  splendour  of  their  rival ;  on  the  almost  deserted  side  of 
the  court  their  insignificant  merit  acquired  lustre. 
-  The  fEunilies  of  Nassau  and  Groi,  (to  the  latter  belonged 
the  Duke  of  Arschot,)  had  for  several  reigns  been  competitors 
for  influence  and  honour,  and  their  rivalry  had  kept  up  an 
old  feud  between  their  families,  which  religious  differences 
finaUy  made  irreconcileable.  The  house  of  Croi,  from  time 
immemorial,  had  been  renowned  for  its  devout  and  strict 
observance  of  papistic  rites  and  ceremonies ;  the  Counts  of 
Nassau  had  gone  over  to  the  new  sect — sufficient  reasons  why 
Philip  of  Croi,  Duke  of  Arschot,  should  prefer  a  party,  which 
placed  him  the  most  decidedly  in  opposition  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  The  court  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  this 
private  feud,  and  to  oppose  so  important  an  enemy  to  the  in- 
creasing influence  of  Uie  house  of  Nassau  in  the  republic. 
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Tke  Gcrants  Manafeld  and  Megen  had,  till  latelj,  been  tlie 
oonBdential  Mends  of  Ck>unt  Egmont  In  common  witk 
him,  thej  bad  raised  their  yoke  against  the  minister; 
had  joined  him  in  resistbig  the  Inquisition  and  the  edicts,  azid 
had  hitherto  held  with  him  as  far  as  honour  and  dutj  irotild 
permit.  But  at  these  limits  the  three  friends  now  separated. 
Egmont*s  unsuspecting  virtue  incessantly  hurried  Mm  £[>r* 
vards  on  the  road  to  ndn ;  Mansfeld  and  Megen,  admonished 
of  the  danger,  began  in  good  time  to  think  of  a  safe  retreat. 
There  still  exist  letters,  which  were  interchanged  between  the 
Counts  Egmont  and  Mansfeld,  and  which,  although  written 
at  a  later  period,  give  vs  a  true  picture  of  their  former 
Meifedship.  ^'  If^"  replied  Co«nt  Mansfeld  to  his  friend,  who 
in  an  amicable  manner  had  reproyed  him  for  his  defecticMi 
to  the  king,  '^if  formerly  I  was  of  opinion,  that  the  genend 
good  made  the  abahtion  of  the  Inquisition,  the  mitigation  of 
the  edicts,  and  the  removal  oi  the  Cardinal  Granvella  neces- 
sary, the  king  has  now  acquieseed  in  this  wish,  and  removed 
the  canse  of  complaint.  We  have  already  done  too  much 
a^gmnstthe  majesty  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  authoritf  of  the 
cfaosGh ;  it  is  high  time  for  us  to  turn,  if  we  would  wish  to 
meet  the  king,  when  he  comes,  with  open  brow,  and  withoat 
anxiety.  As  regards  my  own  person,  I  do  not  dread  his  ven- 
geance; with  confident  courage  I  would,  at  his  first  summons, 
IttBaent  myself  in  Spain,  and  boldly  abide  my  sentence  from 
his  justice  and  goodness.  I  do  not  say  this,  as  if  I  doubted 
whether  Count  Egmont  can  assert  the  same,  but  he  wiU  act 
prudently,  in  loc^lmig  more  to  his  own  safety,  ana  in  removing 
mejpatm  from  his  actions."  '*If  I  hear,*^  he  says  in  condu- 
sum,  "  that  he  has  allowed  my  admonitions  to  have  their  doer 
wiei^,  our  friendship  continues ;  if  not,  I  feel  myself  in  that 
case  strong  enough,  to  sacrifice  all  human  ties  to  my  duty  and 
to  honour." 

The  enlarged  power  of  the  nobility,  exposed  the  Bepnblic  to 
almost  a  greater  evil,  than  that  which  it  had  just  escaped  by 
the  r^noval  of  the  minister.  Impoverished  by  long  habits  of 
luxury,  which  at  the  same  time  had  relaxed  their  morals,  and 
to  which  they  were  now  too  much  addicted,  to  be  able  to  re- 
nounce them,  they  yielded  to  the  perilous  opportunity  of  in- 
dulging their  ruhng  inclination,  and  of  again  repairing  the 
expiring  lustre .  of  th^  foortunes.    Extravagance  brought  on 
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llie  thirst  for  gain,  and  this  introduced  bribery.  Secular  and 
occlesiastical  ^ces  were  publicly  put  up  to  sale ;  posts  of  ho- 
nour, privileges,  and  patents,  were  sold  to  the  highest  bidder; 
even  justice  was  made  a  trade.  Whom  the  Privy  Council 
Ikad  condemned,  was  acquitted  by  the  Council  of  State ;  and 
what  the  former  refused  to  grant,  was  to  be  purchased  iron). 
ibe  latter.  The  Council  of  State,  indeed,  subsequently  retorted 
the  charge  on  the  two  other  councils ;  but  it  fo]^ot  that  it  was 
its  own  example  that  corrupted  them.  The  shrewdness  of 
rapacity  opened  new  sources  of  gain.  life,  liberty,  and  reli- 
gion were  insured  for  a  certain  sum,  like  landed  estates ;  for 
gold,  murderers  and  malefactors  were  free,  and  the  nation  was 
plundered  by  a  lottery.  The  servants  and  creatures  of  the 
state,  counsellors  and  governors  of  provinces  were,  without  re- 
gard to  rank  or  merit,  pushed  into  the  most  important  posts; 
whoever  had  a  petition  to  present  at  court,  had  to  make  his 
way  through  the  goTemors  of  provinces  and  their  inferior 
4wrv»nts.  No  artifice  of  seduction  was  spared  to  implicate  in 
these  excesses  the  private  secretary  of  the  duchess,  Thomas 
'Armenteros,  a  man  up  to  this  time  of  irreproachable  cha- 
Tacter.  Through  pretended  professions  of  attachment  and 
friendship,  they  contrived  to  insinuate  themselves  into  his 
confidence,  and  by  luxurious  entertainments  to  undermine  his 
principles;  the  seductive  example  infected  his  morals,  and 
new  wants  overcame  his  hitherto  incorruptible  integrity.  He 
was  now  blind  to  abuses  in  which  he  was  an  accomplice,  and 
drew  a  veil  over  the  crimes  of  others,  in  order  at  the  same 
time  to  cloak  his  own.  In  connexion  with  him,  they  robbed 
the  royal  exchequer,  and  defeated  the  objects  of  the  goverz^ 
vient  through  a  corrupt  administration  of  its  revenues. 
lieanwhile,  the  regent  wandered  on  in  a 'fond  dream  of  power 
and  activity,  which  the  flattery  of  the  nobles  artfully  knew 
how  to  foster.  The  ambition  of  the  Deictious  played  vdth  the 
foible  of  a  woman,  and  with  empty  signs  and  an  humble  show 
42f  submission  purchased  real  power  from  her.  She  soon  be- 
longed  entirely  to  the  faction,  and  had  imperceptibly  changed 
her  principles.  Diametrically  opposing  all  her  former  pro- 
ceedings, even  in  direct  violation  of  her  duty,  she  now  brought 
•before  the  Council  of  State,  which  was  swayed  by  the  faction, 
not  only  questions  which  belonged  to  the  other  councils,  but 
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also  the  suggestions  which  Viglius  had  made  to  her  in  private, 
in  the  same  vray  as  formerly,  under  G  ranvella's  administration, 
she  had  improperly  neglected  to  consult  it  at  all.  Nearly  all 
business  and  all  influence  was  now  diverted  to  the  governors 
of  provinces.  All  petitions  were  directed  to  them,  by  them 
all  lucrative  appointments  were  bestowed.  Their  usurpations 
were  indeed  carried  so  far,  that  law  proceedings  were  with- 
drawn from  the  municipal  authorities  of  the  towns,  and  brought 
before  their  own  tribunals.  The  respectability  of  the  pro- 
vincial  courts  decreased,  as  theirs  extended,  and  with  the  re- 
spectability  of  the  municipal  functionaries  the  administration 
of  justice  and  civil  order  declined.  The  smaller  courts  soon 
followed  the  example  of  the  government  of  the  country.  The 
spirit  which  ruled  the  coimcil  of  state  at  Bnissels,  soon  dif- 
fused itself  through  the  provinces.  Bribery,  indulgences, 
robbery,  venality  of  justice,  were  universal  in  the  courts  of 
Judicature  of  the  country ;  morals  degenerated,  and  the  new 
sects  availed  themselves  of  this  all-pervading  licentiousness 
to  propagate  their  opinions.  The  religious  indifference  or 
toleration  of  the  nobles,  who,  either  themselves  inclined  to 
the  side  of  the  innovators,  or,  at  least,  detested  the  Inquisition 
as  an  instrument  of  despotism,  had  mitigated  the  rigour  of 
the  religious  edicts ;  and  through  the  letters  of  indemnity, 
which  were  bestowed  on  many  Protestants,  the  holy  office 
was  deprived  of  its  best  victims.  In  no  way  could  the  nobir 
lity  more  agreeably  announce  to  the  nation  its  present  share 
in  the  government  of  the  country,  than  by  sacrificing  to  it  the 
hated  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition — and  to  this,  inclination  in- 
duced them  still  more  than  the  dictates  of  policy.  The  na- 
tion passed,  in  a  moment,  from  the  most  oppressive  constraint 
of  intolerance  into  a  state  of  freedom,  to  which,  however,  it 
had  already  become  too  unaccustomed,  to  support  it  with 
moderation.  The  inquisitors,  deprived  of  the  support  of  the 
municipal  authorities,  found  themselves  an  object  of  derision 
rather  than  of  fear.  In  Bruges,  the  town  council  caused  even 
some  of  their  own  servants  to  be  placed  in  confinement,  and  kept 
on  bread  and  water,  for  attempting  to  lay  hands  upon  a  sup- 
posed heretic.  About  this  very  time,  the  mob  in  Antwerp, 
having  made  a  futile  attempt  to  rescue  a  person  charged  mth 
heresy  from  the  holy  ofiice,  there  was  placarded  in  the  public 
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]narkGt>plflce  an  inscription^  nmtten  in  blood,  to  the  effect 
that  a  namber  of  persons  had  bound  themselves  by  oath  to 
avenge  thie  death  of  that  innocent  person. 

From  the  corruption  which  pervaded  the  whole  Council  of 
State,  the  Privy  Council  and  the  Chamber  of  Finance,  in  which 
Yiglius  and  Barlaimont  were  presidents^  had,  as  yet,  for  tho 
most  part  kept  themselves  pure. 

As  the  &ction  could  not  succeed  in  insinuating  their  adhe- 
rents into  those  two  councils,  the  only  course  open  to  them,  was, 
if  possible,  to  render  both  inefiGicient,  and  to  transfer  their 
business  to  the  Council  of  State.  To  carry  out  this  design, 
the  Prince  of  Orange  sought  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the 
other  stote^counsellors.  **  They  were  called,  indeed,  senators," 
he  frequently  declared  to  his  adherents,  "  but  others  pos- 
sessed the  power.  If  gold  was  wanted,  to  pay  the  troops ;  or 
inrhen  the  question  was,  how  the  spreading  heresy  was  to  be 
repressed,  or  the  people  kept  in  order,  then  they  were  con- 
sulted ;  although  in  fact  they  were  the  guardians,  neither  of 
the  treasury,  nor  of  the  laws,  but  only  the  organs,  through 
which  the  other  two  councils  operated  on  the  state.  And 
yet,  alone,  they  were  equal  to  the  whole  administration  of  the 
country,  which  had  been  uselessly  portioned  out  amongst 
three  separate  chambers.  If  they  would  among  themselves 
only  agree  to  reunite  to  the  Council  of  State  these  two  import- 
ant  branches  of  government,  which  had  been  dissevered  from 
it,  one  soul  might  animate  the  whole  body."  A  plan  was  pre- 
liminarily and  secretly  agreed  on,  in  accordance  with  which 
twelve  new  Knights  of  the  Fleece  were  to  be  added  to  the 
OouncU  of  State,  the  administration  of  justice  restored  to  the 
tribunal  at  Malines,  to  which  it  originally  belonged,  the 
granting  of  letters  of  grace,  patents,  and  so  forth  assigned  to  the 
president  Viglius,  while  the  management  of  the  finances 
should  be  committed  to  it.  All  the  difficulties,  indeed,  which 
the  distrust  of  the  court,  and  its  jealousy  of  the  increasing 
power  of  the  nobility  would  oppose  to  its  innovation,  were  fore- 
seen and  provided  against ;  in  order  to  constrain  the  regent's 
assent,  Some  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  army  were  put 
forward  as  a  cloak,  who  were  to  annoy  the  court  at  Brussels 
with  boisterous  demands  for  their  arrears  of  pay,  and  in  case 
of  re&sal  to  threaten  a  rebellion.  It  was  also  contrived  to 
have  the  regent  assailed  with  numerous  petitions  and  memo- 
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mfe,  complaining  of  the  delays  of  justice,  and  esmggeniting 
the  danger,  which  'was  to  be  apprehended  from  the  daily 
growth  of  heresy.  Nothing  was  omitted  to  darken  the  pictare 
of  the  discM'ganized  state  of  society,  of  the  abuse  of  justice,  and 
of  the  deficiency  in  the  finances,  which  was  made  so  alano- 
mg  that  she  awoke  with  terror  from  the  delusion  of  prosper- 
ity in  which  she  had  hitherto  cradled  herself.  She  called 
the  three  councils  together,  to  consult  them  on  the  means 
bj  which  these  disorders  were  to  be  remedied.  The  majority 
was  in  favour  of  sending  an  extraordinary  ambassador  to 
Spain,  who,  by  a  circumstantial  and  vivid  delineation  should 
sciake  the  king  acquainted  with  the  true  position  of  afib,irs, 
and  if  possible  prevail  on  him  to  adopt  efficient  measures  of 
reform.  This  proposition  was  opposed  by  Viglius,  who,  how- 
ever, had  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  ^e  secret  designs  of 
tlie  faction.  "The  evil  complained  of/'  he  said,  '^is  un- 
doubtedly great,  and  one  which  can  no  longer  be  neglected 
with  impunity,  but  it  is  not  irremediable  by  oiirselves.  The 
adndnistration  of  justice  is  certainly  crippled,  but  the  blame 
of  this  lies  with  the  nobles  themselves  ;  by  their  contempto- 
ous  treatment  they  have  thrown  discredit  on  the  municipal 
authorities,  who,  moreover,  are  very  inadequately  supported  by 
the  governors  of  provinces.  If  heresy  is  on  the  increase,  it 
is  because  the  secular  arm  has  deserted  the  spiritual  judges, 
and  because  the  lower  orders,  follovmig  the  example  of  the 
nobles,  have  thrown  off  all  respect  for  those  in  authority. 
The  provinces  are  undoubtedly  oppressed  by  a  heavy  debt» 
but  it  has  not  been  accumulated,  as  alleged,  by  any  malversa- 
tion of  the  revenues,  but  by  the  expenses  of  former  wars  and 
the  king's  present  exigences ;  still,  vnse  and  prudent  measures 
of  finance  would,  in  a  short  time,  remove  the  burden.  If  the 
Council  of  State  would  not  be  so  profuse  of  its  indulgences,  its 
charters  of  immunity,  and  its  exemptions ;  if  it  would  com- 
mence the  reformation  of  morals  with  itself,  show  greater 
respect  to  the  laws,  and  do  what  lies  in  its  power  to  restore 
to  the  municipal  functionaries  their  former  ocmsideration ;  in 
short,  if  the  councils  and  the  governors  of  provinces  would 
only  fulfil  their  ovm  duties,  the  present  grounds  of  complaint 
would  soon  be  removed.  Why,  then,  send  an  ambassador  to 
Spain,  when  as  yet  nothing  has  occurred  to  justify  so  extraop* 
dmaiy  an  expedient  ?    If,  however,  the  council  thinks  other- 
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^nfle,  he  would  not  oppose  the  general  voice ;  onlj  he  must 
make  it  a  condition  of  his  concurrence,  that  the  principal 
instmction  of  the  envoy  should  be,  to  intreat  the  king  to 
make  them  a  speedy  visit." 

There  ma  but  one  voice  as  to  the  choice  of  an  envoy.  Of 
ail  the  Flemish  nobles.  Count  Eginont  was  the  only  one  whos^ 
appointment  would  give  equal  sadsfietction  to  both  parties* 
His  hatred  of  the  Inquisition,  his  patriotic  aad  liberal  senti* 
ments,  and  the  unblenushed  integrity  of  his  character,  gave 
to  the  republic  sufficient  surety  for  his  conduct,  while,  for  tha 
reasons  already  mentioned,  he  could  not  fBiil  to  be  welcome  to 
the  king.  Moreover,  Egmont's  personal  figure  and  demeanour 
were  odculated^  on  hia  first  appearance,  to  make  that  favour* 
able  impression  which  goes  so  far  towards  winning  the  hearts 
of  pnnces ;  and  his  engaging  carriage  would  come  to  the  aid 
of  his  eloquence,  and  enforce  his  petition  with  those  persuasive 
arts,  which  are  indispensable  to  the  success  of  even  the  most 
trifling  suits  to  royalty.  Egmont  himself,  too,  wished  for  the 
^nbaaay,  as  it  would  afford  him  the  oj^rtunity  of  adjusting, 
personally,  matters  with  his  sovereign.    . 

About  this  time,  the  Council,  or  rather  Synod,  of  Trent 
closed  its  sittings,  and  published  its  decrees  to  the  whole  of 
Christendom.  But  these  canons,  far  from  accomplishing  the 
object  for  which  the  Synod  was  originally  convened,  and  satis- 
fymg  the  expectation  of  religious  parties,  had  rather  widened 
iSae  breach  between  them,  and  made  the  schism  irremediable 
and  eternal. 

The  labours  of  the  Synod,  instead  of  purifying  the  Bomish 
Church  from  its  corruptions,  had  only  reduced  the  latter  to 
greater  definiteness  and  precision,  and  invested  them  with  the 
sanction  of  authority.  All  the  subtiltiea  of  its  teaching,  aU 
the  arts  and  usurpations  of  the  Eoman  See,  which  had  hitherto 
rested  more  on  arbitrary  usage,  were  now  passed  into  laws, 
and  raised  into  a  system.  The  uses  and  abuses  which,  during 
the  barbarous  times  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  had  crept 
into  Christianity,  were  now  declared  essential  faits  of  its 
worship,  and  anathemas  were  denounced  upon  all  who  should 
dare  to  contradict  the  dogmas,  or  neglect  the  observances  of 
the  Romish  Communion.  All  were  anathematised  who 
should  either  presume  to  doubt  the  miraculous  power  of 
relics,  and  refuse  to  honour  the  bones  of  martyrs,  or  should 
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he  so  bold  as  to  doubt  the  availing  efficacy  of  the  interces* 
sion  of  saints.  The  power  of  granting  indulgences  the  first 
source  of  the  defection  from  the  See  of  Borne,  was  now  pro- 
pounded in  an  irrefragable  article  of  fieuth ;  and  the  principle 
of  monasticism  sanctioned  by  an  express  decree  of  the  Synod, 
which  allowed  males  to  take  the  tows  at  sixteen,  and  females 
at  twelve.  And  while  all  the  opinions  of  the  Protestants  were, 
without  exception,  condemned,  no  indulgence  was  shown  to 
their  errors  or  weaknesses,  nor  a  single  step  taken  to 
win  them  back  by  mildness  to  the  bosom  of  the  mother 
church.  Amongst  the  latter,  the  wearisome  records  of  the 
subtle  deliberations  of  the  Synod,  and  the  absurdity  of  its 
decisions,  increased,  if  possible,  the  hearty  contempt  which 
they  had  long  entertained  for  Popery,  and  laid  open  to  their 
controversialists  new  and  hitherto  unnoticed  points  of  attack. 
It  was  an  ill-judged  step  to  bring  the  mysteries  of  the  church 
too  close  to  the  glaring  torch  of  reason,  and  to  fight  with  syl- 
logisms for  the  tenets  of  a  blind  belief. 

Moreover,  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  were  not  sa- 
tisfiELCtpry  even  to  all  the  powers  in  communion  with  Rome. 
France  rejected  them  entirely,  both  because  she  did  not  wish 
to  displease  the  Huguenots,  and  also  because  she  was  offended 
by  the  supremacy  which  the  Pope  arrogated  to  himself  over 
the  Council ;  some  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  princes  of  Germany 
likewise  declared  against  it.  Little,  however,  as  Philip  II. 
was  pleased  with  many  of  its  articles,  which  trepched  too 
closely  upon  his  own  nghts,  for  no  monarch  was  ever  more 
jealous  of  his  prerogaHve;  highly  as  the  Pope's  assump- 
tion of  control  over  tha  Council,  and  its  arbitrary,  pre- 
cipitate dissolution,  had  offended  him ;  just  as  was  his  in- 
dignation at  the  slight  which  the  Pope  had  put  upon  his  am- 
bassador ;  he  nevertheless  acknowledged  the  decrees  of  the 
Synod,  even  in  its  present  form,  because  it  favoured  his  dar- 
ling object — ^the  extirpation  of  heresy.  Political  considera- 
tions were  all  postponed  to  this  one  religious  object,  and  he 
commanded  the  publication  and  enforcement  of  its  canons, 
throughout  his  dominions. 

The  spirit  of  revolt,  which  was  diffused  through  the  Belgian 
provinces,  scarcely  required  this  new  stimulus.  There  the 
minds  of  men  were  in  a  ferment,  and  the  character  of  the 
Eomish  Church  had  sunk  almost  to  the  lowest  point  of  cqq« 
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.  tempt  in  the  general  opinion  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
imperious,  ana  frequently  injudicious,  decrees  of  the  Council, 
could  not  fail  of  being  highly  oflfensive ;  but  Philip  II.  could 
not  belie  his  religious  character  so  far  as  to  allow  a  different 
religion  to  a  portion  of  his  subjects,  CTcn  though  they  might 
live  on  a  different  soil,  and  under  different  laws  from  the  rest 
The  regent  was  strictly  enjoined  to  exact  in  the  Netherlands 
the  same  obedience  to  the  decrees  of  Trent,  which  was  yielded 
to  them  in  Spain  and  Italy. 

They  met,  however,  with  the  warmest  opposition  in  the 
Council  of  State  at  Brussels.  "The  nation,"  William  of 
Orange  declared,'  "  neither  would  nor  could  acknowledge 
them,  since  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  opposed  to  the  fim- 
damental  principles  of  their  constitution ;  and,  for  similar 
reasons,  tley  had  even  been  rejected  by  several  Roman 
Catholic  princes."  The  whole  council,  nearly,  was  on  the  side 
of  Orange;  a  decided  majority  were  for  entreatiug  the  king 
•either  to  recall  the  decrees  entirely,  or,  at  least,  to  publish 
them  under  certain  limitations.  This  proposition  was  resisted 
by  Viglius,  who  insisted  on  a  strict  and  literal  obedience  to 
the  royal  commands.  "  The  church,"  he  said,  "  had  in  all 
ages  maintained  the  purity  of  its  doctrines,  and  the  strictness 
of  its  discipline,  by  means  of  such  general  councils.  No 
more  efficacious  remedy  could  be  opposed  to  the  errors  of 
opinion  which  had  so  long  distracted  their  country,  than  these 
very  decrees,  the  rejection  of  which  is  now  urged  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  State.  Even  if  they  are  occasionally  at  variance  with 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  citizens,  this  is  an  evil  which 
can  easily  be  met  by  a  judicious  and  temperate  application  of 
them.  For  the  rest,  it  redounds  to  the  honour  of  our  sove- 
reign, the  King  of  Spain,  that  he  alone,  of  all  the  princes  of 
his  time,  refuses  to  yield  his  better  judgment  to  necessity, 
and  will  not,  for  any  fear  of  consequences,  reject  measures 
which  the  welfare  of  the  church  demands,  and  which  the  hap 
piness  of  his  subjects  makes  a  duty." 

But  the  decrees  also  contained  several  matters  which  affected 
the  rights  of  the  crown  itself.  Occasion  was  therefore  taken 
of  this  &ct,  to  propose  that  these  sections,  at  least,  should  be 
omitted  from  the  proclamation.  By  this  means,  the  king 
might,  it  was  argued,  be  relieved  from  these  obnoxious  and 
degrading  articles  by  a  happy  expedient ;  the  national  liber- 
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ties  of  ihe  Netb^lands  might  be  advanced  as  the  pretext  for 
idle  omission,  and  the  name  of  the  republic  lent  to  coyer  tfara 
encroachment  on  the  authority  of  the  Synod.  But  the  king 
had  caased  the  decrees  to  be  r'^ceived  and  enforced  in  his 
other  dominions  unconditionally ;  and  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  he  would  give  the  other  Eoman  Catholic  powers 
fluch  an  example  of  opposition,  and  himself  undermine  the 
edifice  whose  foundation  he  had  been  so  assiduous  in  laying. 


OOtTNT  EGMONT  IN   SPAIN. 

Count  Egmont  was  despatched  to  Spain,  to  make  a  forcible 
fepresentation  to  the  king  on  the  subject  of  these  decrees ;  to 
persuade  him,  if  possible,  to  adopt  a  milder  policy  towards 
his  Protestant  subjects,  and  to  propose  to  him  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  three  councils,  was  the  commission  he  received 
from  the  malcontents.  By  the  regent,  he  was  charged  to  ap- 
prise the  monarch  of  the  refractory  spirit  of  the  people;  to 
convince  him  of  the  impossibility  of  enforcing  these  edicts  of 
religion  in  their  fiill  severity;  and  lastly,  to  acquaint  him 
with  the  bad  state  of  the  military  defences,  and  the  exhausted 
condition  of  the  exchequer. 

The  count's  public  instructions  were  drawn  up  by  the 
President  Viglius.  They  contained  heavy  complaints  of  the 
decay  of  justice,  the  growth  of  heresy,  and  the  exhaustion  of 
the  treasury.  He  was  also  to  press  urgently  a  personal  visit 
from  the  king  to  the  Netherlands.  The  rest  was  left  to  the 
eloquence  of  the  envoy,  who  received  a  hint  from  the  regent, 
•not  to  let  so  fair  an  opportunity  escape  of  establishing  him- 
self in  the  favour  of  his  sovereign. 

The  terms  in  which  the  count's  instructions,  and  the  r^re- 
sentations  which  he  was  to  make  to  the  king,  were  drawn  up, 
appeared  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  fer  too  vague  and  gene- 
ral. "  The  president's  statement,'*  he  said,  "  of  our  griev- 
ances comes  very  far  short  of  the  truth.  How  can  the  king 
apply  the  suitable  remedies,  if  we  conceal  from  him  the  full 
extent  of  the  evil  ?  Let  us  not  represent  the  numbers  of  the 
heretics  inferior  to  what  it  is  in  reality.  Let  us  candidly  ac- 
knowledge that  they  swarm  in  every  province,  and  in  every 
hamlet,  however  small.    Neither  let  us  disguise  from  him  the 
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tmlh,  that  ihej  despise  the  penal  statates,  and  entertaiii  but 
little  reverence  for  the  government.    Wbat  good  can  come  of 
tiais  concealment  ?    Let  us  rather  openly  avow  to  the  king» 
that  the  republic  cannot  long  continue  in  its  present  concS' 
tion.     The  Privy  Ouncil,  indeed,  -will  perhaps  pronounce 
differently,  for  to  them  the  existing  disorders  are  welcome. 
For  vfbat  else  is  the  source  of  the  abuse  of  justice,  and  the 
universal  corruption  of  the  courts  of  law,  but  its  insatiable 
rapacity  ?    By  what  other  can  the  pomp  and  scandalous  luxury 
of  its  members,  whom  we  have  seen  rise  from  the  dust,  be 
supported,  if  not  by  bribery  ?  Do  not  the  people  daily  complain 
that  no  other  key  but  gold  can  open  an  access  to  them ;  and 
do  not  even  their  quarrels  prove  how  little  they  are  swayed  by 
ft  care  for  the  coi9mon  weal  ?    Are  they  likely  to  consult  the 
public  good,  who  are  the  slaves  of  their  private  passions  ?  Do 
they  think,  forsooth,  that  we,  the  governors  of  the  provinces, 
are  with  our  soldiers  to  stand  ready  at  the  beck  and  call  of  an 
infamous  lictor  ?  Let  them  set  bounds  to  their  indulgences  and 
free  pardons,  which  they  so  lavishly  bestow  on  the  very  persons 
to  whom  we  think  it  just  and  expedient  to  deny  them.  No  one 
can  remit  the  punislunent  of  a  crime,  without  sinning  against 
society,  and  contributing  to  the  increase  of  the  general  evil. 
To  my  mind,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  to  avow  it,  fiie  distribu- 
tion amongst  so  many  counciU  of  the  state  secrets,  and  the 
affairs  of  government,  has  always  appeared  highly  objection- 
able.    The  CJouncil  of  State  is  sufficient  for  all  the  duties  of 
the  administration ;  several  patriots  have  already  felt  this  in 
silence,  and  I  now  openly  declare  it.     It  is  my  decided  con- 
viction, the  only  but  sufficient  remedy  for  all  the  evils  com- 
plained of,  is  to  merge  the  other  two  chambers  in  the  Council  of 
State.     This  is  the  point  which  we  must  endeavour  to  obtain 
from  the  king,  or  the  present  embassy,  like  all  others,  will 
be  entirely  useless  and  ineffectual."    Tlie   prince  now  laid 
before  the  assembled  senate  the  plan  which  we  have  already 
described.     Viglius,  against  whom  this  new  proposition  was 
individually  and  mainly  directed,  and  whose  eyes  were  now 
suddenly  opened,  was  overcome  by  the  violence  of  his  vexa- 
tion.    The  agitation  of  his  feelings  was  too  much  for  his 
feeble  body,  and  he  was  found,  on  the  following  morning, 
paralyzed  by  apoplexy,  and  in  danger  of  his  life. 
His  place  was  supplied  by  Jaachim  Hopper,  a  member  of 
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the  Privy  Council,  at  Brussels,  a  man  of  old  fashioned  morals 
and  unblamable  integrity,  the  presidents  most  trusted  and 
worthiest  friend  *.  To  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Orange  partyv 
he  made  some  additions  to  the  instructions  of  the  ambassador, 
relating  chiefly  to  the  abolition  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the 
incorporation  of  the  three  councils,  not  so  much  with  the 
consent  of  the  regent,  as  in  the  absence  of  her  prohibi- 
tion. Upon  Count  Egmont  taking  leave  of  the  president, 
who  had  recovered  from  his  attack,  the  latter  requested 
him  to  procure  in  Spain,  permission  to  resign  his  appoint- 
ment. His  day,  he  declared,  was  past;  like  the  example  of 
his  friend  and  predecessor  Granvella,  he  wished  to  retire  into 
the  quiet  of  private  life,  and  to  anticipate  the  uncertainty  of 
fortune.  His  genius  warned  him  of  impending  atomic  by 
which  he  could  have  no  desire  to  be  overtaken. 

Count  Egmont  embarked  on  his  journey  to  Spain,  in 
January,  1665,  and  was  received  there  with  a  kindness 
and  respect  which  none  of  his  rank  had  ever  before 
experienced.  The  nobles  of  Castile,  taught  by  the  king's 
example  to  conquer  their  feelings,  or  rather,  true  to  his 
policy,  seemed  to  have  laid  aside  their  ancient  grudge  against 
the  Flemish  nobility,  and  vied  with  one  another  in  winning 
his  heart  by  their  affability.  All  his  private  matters  were 
immediately  settled  to  his  wishes  by  the  king,  nay,  even  his 
expectations  exceeded;  and  during  the  whole  period  of  his 
Bt£iy,  he  had  ample  cause  to  boast  of  the  hospitality  of  the 
monarch.  The  latter  assured  him  in  the  strongest  terms 
of  his  love  for  his  Belgian  subjects,  and  held  out  hopes  of  his 
acceding  eventually  to  the  general  wish,  and  remitting  some- 
what of  the  severity  of  the  religious  edicts.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  he  appointed  in  Madrid  a  commission  of  theo- 
logians, to  whom  he  propounded  the  question:  " Is  it  necessaty^ 
to  grant  to  the  provinces  the  religious  toleration  they  de- 
mand?" As  the  majority  of  them  were  of  opinion  that  the 
peculiar  constitution  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  fear  of  a 
rebellion,  might  well  excuse  a  degree  of  forbearance  in  their 
case,  the  question  was  repeated  more  pointedly.     ''He  did 

*  Vita  Vigl.  §.  80.  The  person,  from  whose  memoirs  I  have  already 
diawn  so  many  illustrations  of  the  times  of  this  epoch.  His  sabseqaent 
journey  to>  Spain  gave  rise  to  the  correspondence  between  him  and  the  prerir 
ilent,  which  ia  one  of  the  most  valaable  documents  for  cur  histoiy. 
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not  seek  to  know,    he  said,  "  if  he  might  do  so,  bat  if  h^ 
must?"     When  the  latter  question  was  answered  in  the 
negatiye,  he  rose  from  his  seat,  and  kneeling  down  before  a 
cnicifix,  prayed  in  these  words:  "Almighty  Majesty,  suffer 
me  not  at  any  time  to  fall  so  low  as  to  consent  to  reign  over 
those  who  reject  thee!'*     In  perfect  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  this  prayer,  were  the  measures  which  he  resolved  to 
adopt  m  the  Netherlands.     On  the  article  of  religion,  this 
monarch  had  taken  his   resolution  once  for  oyer;  urgent 
necessity  might,  perhaps,  have  constrained  him  temporarily 
to  suspend  the  execution  of  the  penal  statutes,  but  never*, 
formally,  to  repeal  them  legally,  or  even  to  modify  themi. 
In  vain  did  £gmont  represent  to  him  that  the  public  execu- 
tion of  the  l^retics  daily  augmented  the  number  of  their 
followers,  while  the  courage  and  even  joy  with  which  they 
met  their  death,  filled  the  spectators  widi  the  deepest  admir^ 
ation,  and  awakened  in  them  high  opinions  of  a  doctrine 
which  could  make  such  heroes  of  its  disciples.    This  repre- 
sentation  was  not  indeed  lost  upon  the  king,  but  it  had  a  very 
different  effect  from  what  it  was  intended  to  produce*     In 
order  to  prevent  these  seductive  scenes,  without,  however, 
compromising  the  severity  of  the  edicts,  he  fell  upon  an 
expedient,  and  determined  in  future  that  the  executions 
should  take  place  in  private.    The  answer  of  the  king  on  the 
subject  of  the  embassy,  was  given  to  the  count  in  writing,  and 
adcbessed  to  the  regent.     The  king,  when  he  granted  him 
an  audience  to  take  leave,  did  not  omit  to  call  him  to  account 
for  his  behaviour  to  GranveUa,  and  alluded  particularly  to 
the  livery  invented  in  derision  of  the  cardinal.      Egmont 
protested  that  the  whole  affsdr  had  originated  in  a  eonvivial 
joke,  and  nothing  was  further  from  their  meaning  than  to  de- 
rogate in  the  least  from  the  respect  that  was  due  to  royalty. 
"  If  he  knew,''  he  said,  '*  that  any  individual  aniong  them  had 
entertained  such  disloyal  thoughts,  he  himself  would  chal- 
lenge him  to  answer  for  it  with  his  life." 

At  his  departure,  the  monarch  made  him  a  present  of 
60,000  florins,  and  engaged,  moreover,  to  furnish  a  portion 
for  his  daughter,  on  her  marriage.  He  also  consigned  to  his 
care  the  young  Famese  of  Parma,  whom,  to  gratify  the 
regent  his  mother,  he  was  sending  to  Brussels.  The  king's 
pretended  mildness^  and  his  professions  of  regard  for  the 
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Belgian  nation,  deceived  the  openhearted  Fleming.  Happj 
In  the  idea  of  being  the  bearer  of  so  much  felicity  to  hui 
native  country,  when,  in  fact,  it  was  more  remote  than  ever, 
he  quitted  Madrid,  satisfiied  beyond  measure  to  think  of  the 
joy  with  which  the  provinces  would  welcome  the  message  of 
their  good  king ;  but  the  opening  of  the  royal  answer  in  th» 
€oun(S  of  State  at  Brussels,  disapp<mited  all  these  pleasing 
hopes.  **  Although  in  regard  to  the  religious  edicts,"  this 
was  its  tenour,  "  his  resolve  was  firm  and  immovable,  and  he 
would  rather  lose  a  thousand  lives  than  consent  to  alter  a 
fiin^e  letter  of  it;  still,  moved  by  the  representations  of 
Count  Egmont,  he  was,  on  the  other  hand,  equally  deter- 
mined not  to  leave  any  gentle  means  untried  to  guard  the 
people  against  the  delusions  of  heresy,  and  so  to  avert  from 
them  that  punishment  which  must  otherwise  infiallibly  over- 
take  them.  As  he  had  now  learned  from  the  county  that  th^ 
principal  source  of  the  existing  errors  in  the  faith  was  in  the 
moral  depravity  of  the  clergy,  the  bad  instruction  and  the 
neglected  education  of  the  young,  he  hereby  empowered  the 
regent  to  appoint  a  special  commission  of  three  bishops,  and 
«  convenient  number  of  learned  theologians,  whose  busi- 
ness it  should  be  to  consult  about  the  necessary  reforms,  in 
order  that  the  people  might  no  longer  be  led  astray  through 
scandal,  nor  plunge  into  error  through  ignorance.  As,  more- 
over, he  had  been  informed  that  the  public  executions  of  the 
heretics  did  but  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  boastfully  dis- 
playing  a  foolhardy  coun^e,  and  of  deluding  the  common  herd 
by  an  affectation  of  the  gloiy  of  martyrdom,  the  commission 
was  to  devise  means  for  putting  in  force  the  final  sentence  of 
the  Inquisition  with  greater  secrecy,  and  thereby  depriving 
condenmed  heretics  of  the  honour  of  their  obduracy."  In 
order,  however,  to  provide  against  the  commission  going  be- 
yond its  prescribed  limits,  Philip  expressly  required  that  the 
Bishop  of  Ypres,  a  man  whom  he  could  rely  on  as  a  determined 
zealot  for  the  Bomish  faith,  should  be  one  of  the  body.  Their 
deliberations  were  to  be  conducted,  if  possible,  in  secrecy,  while 
the  object  publicly  assigned  to  them  should  be  the  introduction 
of  the  Tridentine  decrees.  For  this,  his  motive  seems  to  have 
been  twofold ;  on  the  one  hand,  not  to  alarm  the  court  of  Rome 
by  the  assembling  of  a  private  council ;  nor,  on  the  other,  to 
afiEord  any  encouragement  to  the  spirit  of  rebellion  in  the  pro- 
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,  vinces.  At  its  sessions  the  duchess  was  to  preside,  assisted  hj 
.  soiae  of  the  more  loyally  disposed  of  her  counsellors,  and  regu- 
larly transmit  to  Philip  a  written  account  of  its  transactions.  To 
:  meet  her  most  pressing  wants,  he  sent  her  a  small  supply  in 
money.  He  also  gave  her  hopes  of  a  visit  fix)m  himself;  first, 
however,  it  was  necessary  that  the  war  with  the  Turks,  who  were 
,  then  expected  in  hostile  force  hefore  Malta,  should  he  terminated. 
As  to  the  proposed  augmentation  of  the  Council  of  State,  and 
its  union  with  the  Privy  Council  and  Chamber  of  Finance,  it 
was  passed  over  in  perfect  silence :  the  Duke  of  Arschot,  how- 
ever, who  is  already  known  to  us  as  a  zealous  royalist,  obtained 
.a  voice  and  seat  in  the  latter.  Yiglius,  indeed,  was  allowed 
to  retire  from  the  Presidency  of  the  Privy  Council,  but  he 
was  obliged,  nevertheless,  to  continue  to  discharge  its  duties 
•for  four  more  years,  because  his  successor,  Carl  Tyssenaque, 
of  the  council  for  Netherlandish  a£&iirs  in  Madrid,  could  not 
aooner  be  spared. 


€EyEBER  BEUGIOUS  EDICTS.— UNIVERSAL  OPPOSITION  OF  THB 
NATION. 

Scarcely  was  Egmont  returned,  when  severer  edicts  against 
heretics,  which,  as  it  were,  pursued  him  from  Spain,  contra- 
dicted the  joyful  tidings  which  he  had  brought  of  a  happy 
change  in  the  sentiments  of  the  monarch.  They  were  at  the 
same  time  accompanied  with  a  transcript  of  the  decrees  of 
Trent,  as  they  were  acknowledged  in  Spain,  and  were  now  to 
be  proclaimed  in  the  Netherlands  also ;  with  it  came  likewise 
the  death  warrants  of  some  Anabaptists  and  other  kinds  of 
ieretics.  "The  count  has  been  beguiled,"  William  the  Silent 
was  now  heard  to  say,  "  and  deluded  by  Spanish  cunning. 
Self-love  and  vanity  have  blinded  his  penetration;  for  his 
own  advantage  he  has  forgotten  the  general  welfare."  The 
treachery  of  the  Spanish  ministry  was  now  exposed,  and  this 
dishonest  proceeding  roused  the  indignation  of  the  noblest  in 
the  land.  But  no  one  felt  it  more  acutely  than  Count  Eg- 
mont, who  now  perceived  himself  to  have  been  the  tool  of 
Spanish  duplicity,  and  to  have  become  unwittingly  the  be- 
trayer of  his  own  country.  "  These  specious  favours  then,'* 
he  exclaimed  loudly  and  bitterly,  "  were  nothing  but  an  arti 
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fice,  to  expose  me  to  the  ridicule  of  my  fellow  citizens,  and  to 
destroy  my  good  name.  If  this  is  the  fashion  after  which  the 
king  purposes  to  keep  the  promises  which  he  made  to  me  in 
Spain,  let  who  will  take  Flanders ;  for  my  part,  I  will  prove 
by  my  retirement  from  public  business  that  I  have  no  sharo 
in  this  breach  of  faith."  In  fact,  the  Spanish  ministry  could 
not  have  adopted  a  surer  method  of  breaking  the  credit  of  so 
important  a  man,  than  by  exhibiting  him  to  his  fellow  citizens, 
who  adored  him,  as  one  whom  they  had  succeeded  in  de- 
luding. 

Meanwhile  the  commission  had  been  appointed,  and  had 
unanimously  come  to  the  following  decision :  "  Whether  for 
the  moral  reformation  of  the  clergy,  or  for  the  religions  in- 
struction of  the  people,  or  for  the  education  of  youth,  such 
abundant  provision  had  already  been  made  in  the  decrees  of 
Trent,  that  nothing  now  was  requisite  but  to  put  these  de- 
crees in  force  as  speedily  as  possible.  The  imperial  edicts 
against  the  heretics  already,  ought  on  no  account  to  be  re- 
called or  modified ;  the  courts  of  justice,  however,  might  bo 
secretly  instructed  to  punish  with  death  none  but  obstinato 
heretics  or  preachers,  to  make  a  difference  between  the  differ- 
ent sects,  and  to  show  consideration  to  the  age,  rank,  sex,  or 
disposition  of  the  accused.  If  it  were  really  the  case,  that 
public  executions  did  but  inflame  fanaticism,  then,  perhaps, 
the  unheroic,  less  observed,  but  still  equally  severe  punish- 
ment  of  the  galleys,  would  be  well  adapted  to  bring  down  all 
high  notions  of  martyrdom.  As  to  the  delinquencies  which 
might  have  arisen  out  of  mere  levity,  curiosity,  and  thought- 
lessness, it  would  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  punish  them  bj 
fines,  exile,  or  even  corporal  chastisement." 

During  these  deliberations,  which,  moreover,  it  was  requi- 
site to  submit  to  the  king  at  Madrid,  and  to  wait  for  the  noti- 
fication of  his  approval  of  them,  the  time  passed  away  unpro- 
fitably,  the  proceedings  against  the  sectaries  being  either 
suspended,  or,  at  least,  conducted  very  supinely.  Since  the 
recall  of  Granvella,  the  disunion  which  prevailed  in  the 
higher  councils,  and  from  thence  had  extended  to  the  provin- 
ci«d  courts  of  justice,  combined  with  the  mild  feelings  gene- 
rally of  the  nobles  on  the  subject  of  religion,  had  raised  the 
courage  of  the  sects,  and  allowed  free  scope  to  the  proselyting 
mania  of  their  apostles.    The  inquisitors,  too,  had  fallen  into 
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contempt,  in  consequence  of  the  seculax  arm  withdrawing  its 
support,  and  in  many  places  even  openly  taking  their  Yictim9 
iihder  its  protection.  The  Eoman  Catholic  part  of  the  nation 
had  formed  great  expectations  from  the  decrees  of  the  Synod 
of  Trent,  as  well  as  from  Egmont's  emhassy  to  Spain ;  hut  in 
the  latter  case,  their  hopes  had  scarcely  heen  justified  hy  the 
joyous  tidings  which  the  count  had  hrought  hack,  and,  in  the 
integrity  of  his  heart,  left  nothing  undone  to  make  known  as 
widely  as  possible.  The  more  disused  the  nation  had  become 
to  severity  in  matters  pertaining  to  religion,  the  more  acutely 
was  it  likely  to  feel  the  sudden  adoption  of  even  still  more  rigor- 
pus  measures.  In  this  position  of  affairs,  the  royal  rescript  ar* 
rived  from  Spain,  in  answer  to  the  proposition  of  the  bishops 
and  the  last  despatches  of  the  regent.  "  Whatever  inter* 
pretation  (such  was  its  tenor)  Count  Egmont  may  have 
given  to  the  king  s  verbal  communications,  it  had  never,  in  the 
remotest  manner,  entered  his  mind  to  think  of  altering  in  the 
slightest  degree  the  penal  statutes  which  the  Emperor,  his 
&l£er,  had  five-and-tiiirty  years  ago  published  in  the  pro- 
vinces. These  edicts  he  therefore  commanded  should  hence* 
forth  be  carried  rigidly  into  effect,  the  Inquisition  should  re^ 
ceive  the  most  active  support  from  the  secular  arm,  and  the 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  be  irrevocably  and  uncondi- 
tiopally  acknowledged  in  all  the  provinces  of  his  Netherlands. 
He  acquiesced  fully  in  the  opinion  of  the  bishops  and  canonists, 
as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  Tridentine  decrees  as  guides  in  all 
points  of  reformatiou  of  the  clergy  or  instruction  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  but  he  could  not  concur  with  them  as  to  the  mitigation 
of  punishment  which  they  proposed,  in  consideration  either 
of  the  age,  sex,  or  character  of  individuals,  since  he  was  of 
ppinion  that  his  edicts  were  in  no  degree  wanting  in  modera* 
tion.  To  nothing,  but  want  of  zeal  and  disloyalty  on  the  part 
of  the  judges,  could  he  ascribe  the  progress  which  heresy  had 
already  made  in  the  country.  In  future,  therefore,  whoever 
among  them  should  be  thus  wanting  in  zeal,  must  be  removed 
from  his  office,  and  make  room  for  a  more  honest  judge.  The 
Inquisition  ought  to  pursue  its  appointed  path  firmly,  fear- 
lessly, and  dispassionately,  without  regard  to  or  consideration 
of  human  feelings,  and  was  to  look  neither  before  nor  behind. 
He  would  always  be  ready  to  approve  of  aU  its  measures^ 
however  extreme,  if  it  only  avoided  public  scandal." 
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This  letter  of  the  king,  to  which  the  Orange  party  have 
ificribed  all  the  subsequent  troubles  of  the  Netheiiaxidsy 
eaused  the  most  violent  excitement  amongst  the  state  coun 
sellors,  and  the  expressions  which  in  society  they  either  acci 
dentally  or  intentionally  let  fall  from  them  with  regard  to  it, 
spread  terror  and  alarm  amongst  the  people.  The  dread  of 
the  Spanish  Inquisition  returned  with  new  force,  and  with  it 
came  fresh  apprehensions  of  the  subversion  of  their  liberties. 
Already  the  people  fancied  they  could  hear  prisons  building, 
chains  and  fetters  forging,  and  see  piles  of  fagots  collecting. 
Society  was  occupied  with  this  one  theme  of  conversation,  and 
fear  kept  no  longer  within  bounds.  Writings  were  affixed  tO" 
houses  of  the  nobles,  in  which  they  were  called  upon,  as  form- 
erly Eome  called  on  her  Brutus,  to  come  forward  and  save 
expiring  freedom.  Biting  pasquinades  were  published  against 
the  new  bishops — tormentors  as  they  were  called;  the  clergy' 
were  ridiculed  in  comedies,  and  abuse  spared  the  throne  as 
little  as  the  Romish  see. 

Terrified  by  the  rumours  which  were  afloat,  the  regent 
called  together  all  the  counsellors  of  state  to  consult  them  on 
the  course  she  ought  to  adopt  in  this  perilous  crisis.  Opinion 
varied  and  disputes  were  violent.  Undecided  between  f^  and 
duty,  they  hesitated  to  come  to  a  conclusion,  until,  at  last,  th© 
aged  senator,  Viglius,  rose  and  surprised  the  whole  assembly 
by  his  opinion.  "  It  would,"  he  said,  "  be  the  height  of  folly 
in  us  to  think  of  promulgating  the  royal  edict  at  &e  present 
moment ;  the  king  must  be  informed  of  the  reception  wMclu 
in  all  probability,  it  will  now  meet.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
inquisitors  must  be  enjoined  to  use  their  power  with  modera* 
tion,  and  to  abstain  from  severity."  But  if  these  words  of  the 
aged  president  surprised  the  whole  assembly,  still  greater  was 
the  astonishment  when  the  Prince  of  Orange  stood  up 
and  opposed  his  advice.  "  The  royal  will,"  he  said,  **  is  toe 
clearly  and  too  precisely  stated ;  it  is  the  result  of  too  long  and 
too  mature  deliberation  for  us  to  venture  to  delay  its  execur 
tion,  without  bringing  on  ourselves  the  reproach  of  the  most 
culpable  obstinacy."  "That  I  take  on  myself,"  interrupted 
Viglius,  "  I  oppose  myself  to  his  displeasure.  If,  by  this  de- 
lay, we  purchase  for  him  the  peace  of  the  Netherknds,  our 
opposition  will  eventually  secure  for  us  the  lasting  gratitude 
of  the  king."    The  regent  already  began  to  incline  to  the 
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advice  of  Viglias,  when  the  piince  yrehesoeailj  interposing, 
**  What,"  he  demanded,  "  what  have  the  many  r^resentatiom 
which  we  have  already  made  effected  ?  of  what  avail  was  the 
embassy  we  so  lately  despatched?  Nothing!  And  what 
then  do  we  wait  for  more  ?  Shall  we,  his  state  counsellors^ 
bring  upon  ourselves  the  whole  weight  of  his  displeasoie,  bj 
determining,  at  our  own  peril,  to  render  him  a  service  for 
which  he  will  never  thank  us  ?"  Undecided  and  uncertain^ 
the  whole  assembly  remained  silent :  but  no  one  had  conmge 
enough  to  assent  to  or  reply  to  him.  But  the  prince  had  ap* 
pealed  to  the  fears  of  the  regent,  and  these  left  her  no  dwice. 
The  consequences  of  her  unfortonate  obedience  to  the  king  Is 
oommaad  will  soon  appear.  Bat,  on  the  other  hsxid,  if  by  a 
wise  disobedience  she  had  avoided  these  fatal  consequences,  is 
it  clear  that  tbe  result  would  not  have  been  the  same  ?  How- 
ever, she  had  adopted  the  most  fatal  of  the  two  counsels;  hap-, 
pen  what  would,  the  royal  ordinance  was  to  be  promulgated. 
This  time,  therefore,  fieuction  prevailed,  and  the  advice  of  Uie 
only  true  friend  of  the  government  who,  to  serve  his  monarch, 
was  ready  to  incur  his  displeasure,  was  disregarded.  With 
this  session  terminated  the  peace  of  the  regent ;  ixmn.  iAaa 
day  the  Netherlands  dated  all  the  trouble  whidi  uninterrapt- 
edly  visited  their  country.  As  the  counsellors  separated,  tiie 
Prince  of  Orange  said  to  one  who  stood  nearest  to  him, 
"  Now  will  soon  be  acted  a  great  tragedy."* 

*  The  eonduct  of  1^  Prince  of  Onmge  in  this  mtteCing  of  the  Omatal  hu 
been  appealed  to  bj  historianB  of  ^e  Spaauk  party  ai  a  proof  of  his  diahonestyy 
and  they  have  avi^ledlhenneiTea  over  and  orer  again  to  blaefceii  hii  ikamo- 
ter.  '*  He/  asj  they,  "  who  had,  invariahly  up  to  this  period,  both  by  wand 
and  deed,  opposed  the  aaeHn]Z<es,of  the  court,  so  long  as  he  had  any  grooad  to 
&ar  that  the  king's  measnres  could  be  saoeessfbUy  carried  out,  supported 
them  now  for  the  fint  time,  when  he  was  convinoed  that  a  scrapidoas  ahv- 
dience  to  the  royal  <»ders  wwdd  inentably  pe^adioe  hin.  In  oi^  to  «d»- 
vinee  the  king  of  his  foUy  im  disp^gardiag  his  warnings;  in  order  to  be  aUa 
to  boast,  <  this  I  frfresaw,' sod  « I  fnetold^iat,' he  was  wiUiag  to  lisk  the  wet- 
frre  of  his  nation,  fer  which  alone  he  had  hitherto  professed  to  straggle.  The 
whole  tenor  of  his  ptefriovs  oondact  proved  that  he  iield  the  enlbrocmeflit  «f 
liie-ediets  to  bean  eril ;  BevertheleBS,  he  at  onoe  beeomes  fidse  to  hisowacon- 
victisod^  and  ftUowsan  opposite  coaroe ;  akhongh,  so&r  as  the  nation  was  cofr* 
censed,  the  samegroundsexisted  as  had  dictated  his  former  meaaaies ;  and  he 
dianged  his  conduct  simply  tiiat  the  resnlt  might  be  dtifinent  to  the  king.**  "  It 
b  dear,  theiefiiK,*'  oontinoe  Ins  adTenaries,  ''^at  the  welfue  of  the  natioa  had 
less  wdght  with  him  ^an  his  aniaMMnty  to  his  oofenigB.    Inoider  tegzsliCf- 
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An  edict,  therefore,  was  issued  to  all  the  governors  of  pro- 
vincest  commanding  them  rigorously  to  enforce  the  mandates 
of  the  emperor  against  heretics,  as  well  as  those  which  had 
been  passed  under  the  present  government,  the  decrees  of  the 
Conncil  of  Trent,  and  those  of  the  episcopal  commission, 
which  had  lately  sat  to  give  all  the  aid  of  the  civil  force  to 
the  Inquisition,  and  also  to  enjoin  a  similar  line  of  conduct  on 
the  officers  of  government  under  them.     More  e^Bsctually  to 
secure  their  object,  every  governor  was  to  select  from  his  own 
council  an  efficient  officer  who  should  frequently  make  the 
circuit  of  the  province,  and  institute  strict  inquiries  into^th^ 
obedience  shown  by  the  inferior  officers  to  these  commands, 
and  then  transmit  quarterly  to  the  capital  an  exact  report  of 
their  visitation.    A  copy  of  the  Tridentine  decrees,  according 

g  to  the  Spanish  original,  was  also  sent  to  the  archbishops 
and  bishops,  with  an  intimation,  that  in  case  of  their  needing 
the  assistance  of  the  secular  power,  the  governors  of  their  dio< 
ceses,  with  their  troops,  were  placed  at  their  disposal.  Against 
these  decrees  no  privilege  was  to  avail ;  however,  the  king 
willed  and  commanded  that  the  particular  territorial  rights  of 

j        theprovinces  and  towns  should  in  no  case  be  infringed. 

f.  These  commands,  which  were  publicly  read  in  every  town 

j  ^xby  an  herald,  produced  an  effect  on  the  people,  which  in  the 

i  bit  hatred  to  the  latter  he  does  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  the  forma-."    J^ut  is  it 

then  true,  that  by  calling  for  the  promolgation  of  these  edicts,  he  sacrificed 
the  nation  1  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  did  he  carry  the  edicts  into  effect  by 
jw^ating  on  their  promulgation  1  Can  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  be  shown  with 
§u  more  probability,  that  this  was  really  the  only  way  effectually  to  frustrate 
them  f  The  nation  was  in  a  ferment,  and  the  indignant  people  would  (thera 
was  reason  to  ezpecty  and  as  Yiglius  himself  seems  to  have-ap^hended) 
ahow  BO  decided  a  spirit  of  opposition  as  must  compel  the  king  to  yield. 
" Now,"  says  Orange,  "my  country  feels  aU  the  impulse  necessary  for  it  to  con* 
tend  sncoessfttUy  with  tyranny !  If  I  neglect  the  present  moment,  the  tyrant 
will,  by  secret  negociation  and  intrigue,  find  means  to  obtain  by  stealth  what 
by  open  force  he  could  not  The  same  object  will  be  steadily  pursued,  only 
with  greater  cautioii  and  forbearance ;  but  extremity  alone  can  combine  ih^ 
people  to  unity  of  purpose,  and  more  them  to  bold  measures."  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that,  with  regard  to  the  king,  the  prince  did  but  change  his  lan- 
guage only ;  but  that,  as  fiff  as  the  people  was  concerned,  his  conduct  was  per* 
lectly  consistent  And  what  duties  did  he  owe  the  king,  apart  firom  those  he 
owed  the  republic  1  Was  he  to  oppose  an  arbitrary  act  in  the  yery  momnot 
when  it  was  about  to  entail  a  just  retribution  on  its  author  1  Would  he  havis 
done  his  duty  to  his  country,  if  he  had  deterred  its  oppressor  6rom  a  precipitate 
ftq>,  which  alone  could  save  it  from  its  otherwise  unaroidaUa  misety? 
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fallest  manner  verified  the  fears  of  the  President  Viglius  and 
the  hopes  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Nearly  all  the  governors 
of  provinces  refused  compliance  with  them,  and  threatened 
.  to  throw  up  their  appointments,  if  the  attempt  should  he 
made  to  compel  their  ohedience.  **  The  ordinance,"  they 
wrote  hack,  ^*  was  based  on  a  statement  of  the  numbers  of 
the  sectaries,  which  was  altogether  felse  *,  Justice  was 
appalled  at  the  prodigious  crowd  of  victims  which  daily 
accumulated  under  its  hands;  to  destroy  by  the  flames 
60,000  or  60,000  persons  from  their  districts  was  no  commis- 
sion for  them."  The  inferior  clergy  too,  in  particular,  were  -  ^ 
loud  in  thieir  outcries  against  the  decrees  of  Trent,  which  cru- 
elly assailed  their  ignorance  and  corruption,  and  which  more- 
over threatened  them  with  a  reform  they  so  much  detested. 
Sacrificing  therefore  the  highest  interests  of  their  church  to 
their  own  private  advantage,  they  bitterly  reviled  the  decrees 
and  the  whole  Council,  and  with  liberal  hand,  scattered  the 
seeds  of  revolt  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  same  outcry  was 
now  revived,  which  the  monks  had  formerly  raised  against 
the  new  bishops.  The  Archbishop  of  Cambray  succeeded  at 
last,  but  not  without  great  opposition,  in  causing  the  decrees 
to  be  proclaimed  It  cost  more  labour  to  effect  this  in  Malines 
and  Utrecht,  where  the  archbishops  were  at  strife  with  their 
clergy,  who,  as  they  were  accused,  preferred  to  involve  the  whole 
church  in  ruili,  rather  than  submit  to  a  reformation  of  morals. 
Of  all  the  provinces,  Brabant  raised  its  voice  the  loudest. 
The  states  of  this  province  appealed  to  their  great  privilege, 
which  protected  their  members  from  being  brought  before  a 
foreign  court  of  justice.  They  spoke  loudly  of  the  oath  by 
which  the  king  had  bound  himself  to  observe  all  their  sta- 
tutes, and  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  alone  had  sworn 
allegiance  to  him.  Louvain,  Antwerp,  Brussels,  and  Herzo* 
genbusch,  solemnly  protested  against  the  decrees,  and  traus* 

*  The  ninnber  of  tke  heretics  was  very  unequally  computed  by  the  two 
parties^  according  as  the  interests  and  passions  of  either  made  its  increase  or 
diminution  desirable,  and  the  same  party  often  contradicted  itself,  when  it* 
interest  changed.  If  the  question  rdated  to  new  measures  of  oppression,  to 
-the  introduction  of  the  inquisitional  tribunals,  &c.,  the  numbers  of  the  Pro- 
testants were  countless  and  interminable.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  question 
vam  of  lenity  towards  them,  of  ordinances  to  their  advantage,  they  were  now 
reduced  to  such  an  insignificant  number,  that  it  would  not  repay  the  trou« 
ble  of  making  an  innovation  for  this  small  body  of  ill-minded  people^ 
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mitted  their  protests  in  distmct  memorials  to  the  regent; 
The  latter,  always  hesitating  and  wavering,  too  timid  toobej 
the  king,  and  far  more  afraid  to  disobey  him,  again  summoned 
her  council,  again  listened  to  the  arguments  for  and  against 
the  question,  and  at  last,  again  gave  her  assent  to  the  opinion^ 
which,  of  all  others,  was  the  most  perilous  for  her  to  adopt* 
A  new  reference  to  the  king  in  Spaia  was  proposed  at  ona 
moment ;  in  the  next,  that  the  uigency  of  the  crisis  did  not- 
admit  of  so  dilatory  a  remedy;   it  was  necessary  for  the 
regent  to  act  on  her  own  responsibility,  and  either  defy  the 
threatening  aspect  of  despair,  or  to  yield  to  it  by  modifying 
or  retracting  the  royal  ordiiwnce.     She,  finally,  caused  the 
annals  of  Brabant  to  be  examined,  in  order  to  discover,  if 
possible,  a  precedent  for  the  present  case,  in  the  instructions, 
of  the  first  Inquisitor,  whom  Charles  V.  had  appointed  to  the 
province.     These  instructions,  indeed,  did  not  exactly  cor- 
respond with  those  now  ^ven ;  but  had'  not  the  king  de- 
clared that  he  introduced  no  innovation  ?    This  was  precedent 
enough,  and  it  was  declared  that  the  new  edicts  must  also  be 
interpreted  in  accordance  with  the  old  and  existing  statutes 
of  the  province.     This  explanation  gave,  indeed,  no  satis* 
&ction  to  the  states  of  Brabant,  who  had  loudly  demanded 
the  entire  abolition  of  the  Inquisition,  but  it  was  an  en- 
couragement to  the  other  provinces  to  make  similar  protests, 
and  an  equally  bold  opposition.     Without  giving  the  duchess 
time  to  decide  upon  their  remonstrances,  they,  on  their  own 
authority,  ceased  to  obey  the  Inquisition,  and  withdrew  their 
aid  from  it.     The  Inquisitors,  who  had  so  recently  been  ex* 
pressly  urged  to  a  more  rigid  execution  of  their  duties,  now 
saw  themselves  suddenly  deserted  by  the  secular  arm,  aad 
robbed  of  all  authority ;  while,  in  answer  to  their  applica 
tion  for  assistance,  the  court  could  give  .them  only  empty 
promises.    The  regent,  by  thus  endeavouring  to  satisfy  aU 
parties,  had  displeased  all. 

During  these  negociations  between  the  court,  the  councils, 
and  the  states,  a  universal  spirit  of  revolt  pervaded  the  whole 
nation.  Men  began  to  investigate  the  rights  of  the  subject^ 
and  to  scrutinize  the  prerogative  of  kings'  **  The  Nediet^ 
landers  were  not  so  stupid,*'  many  were  heard  to  say,  with 
very  little  attempt  at  secrecy,  "  as  not  to  know  right  well 
what  was  due  from  the  subject  to  the  sovereign,  and  from 
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tlie  king  to  the  subject ;  and  that,  perhaps,  means  would  yet 
be  found  to  repel  force  with  force,  although  at  present  there 
might  be  no  appearance  of  it."  In  Antwerp,  a  placard  waa 
set  up  in  several  places,  calling  upon  the  town  council  to 
accuse  the  King  of  Spain  before  the  supreme  court,  at  Spires, 
of  having  broken  his  oath,  and  violated  ihe  liberties  of.  the 
country,  for  Brabant,  being  a  portion  of  the  Burgundian  circle^ 
was  included  in  the  religious  peace  of  Fassau  and  Augsburg^ 
About  this  time,  too,  the  Calvinists  published  their  confes- 
sion of  faith,  and  in  a  preamble,  addressed  to  the  king,  de*  /^ 
clared  that  they,  although  a  hundred  thousand  strong,  kept 
themselves,  nevertheless,  quiet,  and  like  the  rest  of  lus 
subjects,  contributed  to  all  the  taxes  of  the  country ;  from 
which  it  was  evident,  they, added,  that  of  themselves  they  en- 
tertained no  ideas  of  iasurrection.  Bold  and  incendiary 
writings  were  publicly  disseminated,  which  depicted  tiie 
Spanish  tyranny  in  the  most  odious  colours,  and  reminded 
the  nation  of  its  privileges,  and  occasionally  also  of  itft 
powers  * 

The  warlike  preparations  of  Philip  against  the  Porte,  ad 
well  as  those  which,  for  no  intelligible  reason,  Eric,  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  about  this  time  made  in  the  vicinity,  contributed 
to  strengthen  the  geneml  suspicion  that  the  Inquisition  was 
to  be  forcibly  imposed  on  the  Netherlands.  Many  of  the 
inost  eminent  merchants,  already  spoke  of  quitting  their  houses 
and  business,  to  seek  in  some  other  part  of  tilie  wozid  tlie 
liberty  of  which  they  were  here  deprived;  others  looked 
about  for  a  leader,  and  let  fall  hints  of  forcible  resistance  and 
of  foreign  aid. 

That,  in  this  distressing  position  of  affidrs,  the  regent  might 
be  left  entirely  without  an  adviser  and  without  support,  she 
was  now  deserted  by  the  only  person,  who  was  at  the  present 
moment  indispensable  to  her,  and  who  had  contributed  te 


*  The  regent  mentioned  to  the  king  a  nnmber  (8,000)  of  these  wri^ngar. 
8trada  117.  It  is  remarkable  how  important  a  part  printing,  and  publicity 
in  general^  played  in  the  rebellion  of  the  Netherlands.  Through  this  organ^ 
one  restless  spirit  spoke  to  millions.  Besides  the  lampoons,  which  for  the 
most  part  were  composed  with  all  the  low  scnrrility  and  brutality,  which  wa» 
the  distinguishing  character  of  most  of  the  Protestant  polemicid  writings  of 
ihe  time,  works  were  occasionally  published  which  defended  religious  liberty 
in  the  fcdlest  sense  of  the  word. 
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plunge  her  into  this  embarrassment.  "  Without  kindling  a 
civil  war."  wrote  to  her  William  of  Orange,  "it  was  absolutely 
impossible  to  comply  now  with  the  orders  vf  the  king.  If, 
however,  obedience  was  to  be  insisted  upon,  he  must  beg  that 
his  place  might  be  supplied  by  another,  who  would  better 
answer  the  expectations  of  his  majesty,  and  have  more  power 
than  he  had  over  the  minds  of  the  nation.  The  zeal  which 
on  every  other  occasion  he  had  shown  in  the  service  of  the 
crown  would,  he  hoped,  secure  his  present  proceeding  from 
misconstruction ;  for,  as  the  case  now  stood,  he  had  no  alter- 
native between  disobeying  the  king,  and  injuring  his  country 
and  himself."  From  this  time  forth,  William  of  Orange  re- 
tired from  the  Council  of  State  to  his  town  of  Breda,  where,  in 
observant  but  scarcely  inactive  repose,  he  watched  the  course 
of  affidrs.  Count  Horn  followed  his  example.  Egmont, 
ever  vacillating  between  the  republic  and  the  throne,  ever 
weaiying  himself  in  the  vain  attempt  to  unite  the  good  citizen 
with  the  obedient  subject — ^Egmont,  who  was  less  able  than 
the  rest  to  dispense  vnth  the  favour  of  the  monarch,  and  to 
whom,  therefore,  it  was  less  an  object  of  indifference,  could 
not  bring  himself  to  abandon  the  bright  prospects  which  were 
now  opening  for  him  at  the  court  of  the  regent.  The  Prince 
of  Orange  had,  by  his  superior  intellect,  gained  an  influence 
over  the  regent,  which  great  minds  cannot  fail  to  command 
|rom  inferior  spirits.  His  retirement  had  opened  a  void  in  her 
confidence,  which  Count  Egmont  was  now  to  fill  by  virtue  of 
that  sympathy,  which  so  naturally  subsists  between  timidity, 
weakness,  and  good  nature.  As  she  was  as  much  afraid  of 
exasperating  the  people  by  an  exclusive  confidence  in  the 
adherents  of  the  crOwn,  as  she  was  fearful  of  displeasing  the 
king  by  too  close  an  understanding  with  the  declared  leaders 
of  the  faction,  a  better  object  for  her  confidence  could  now 
hardly  be  presented,  than  this  veiy  Count  Egmon^i,  of  whom, 
be  it  said,  that  he  belonged  to  either  of  the  two  conflicting 
parties. 
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BOOK  III. 

COKSPIRACY  OF  THE  NOBLES, 

1665.  Up  to  this  point,  the  genei^al  peace  liad,  it  appears, 
been  the  sincere  wish  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  Counts 
Egmont  and  Horn,  and  their  friends.  They  had  pursued 
the  true  interest  of  their  sovereign  as  much  as  the  general 
weal ;  at  least  their  exertions  and  their  actions  had  been  as 
little  at  variance  with  the  former  as  with  the  latter.  Nothing 
had  as  yet  occurred  to  make  their  motives  suspected,  or  to 
manifest  in  them  a  rebellious  spirit.  What  they  had  done, 
they  had  done  in  discharge  of  their  bounden  duty  as  members 
of  a  free  state,  as  the  representatives  of  the  nation,  as  advisers 
of  the  king,  as  men  of  integrity  and  honour.  The  only 
weapons  they  had  used  to  oppose  the  encroachments  of  the 
court  had  been  remonstrances,  modest  complaints,  petitions. 
They  had  never  allowed  themselves  to  be  so  far  carried  away 
by  a  just  zeal  for  their  good  cause,  as  to  transgress  the  limits 
of  prudence  and  moderation,  which,  on  many  occasions,  are  so 
easily  overstepped  by  party  spirit.  But  all  the  nobles  of  the 
republic  did  not  now  listen  to  the  voice  of  that  prudence,  all 
.  did  not  abide  within  the  bounds  of  moderation. 

While  in  the  Council  of  State  the  great  question  was  dis 
eussed,  whether  the  nation  was  to  be  miserable  or  not,  while 
its  sworn  deputies  summoned  to  their  assistance  all  the  argu- 
ments of  reason  and  of  equity,  and  while  the  middle  classes 
and  the  people  contented  tiiemselves  with  empty  complaints, 
menaces,  and  curses,  that  part  of  the  nation  which  of  all 
seemed  least  called  upon,  and  on  whose  support  least  reliance 
h^  been  placed,  began  to  take  more  active  measures.  We 
have  already  described  a  class  of  the  nobility  whose  services 
and  wants  Philip,  at  his  accession,  had  not  considered  it  ne- 
cessary to  remember.  Of  these,  by  far  the  greater  number 
had  asked  for  promotion  from  a  much  more  urgent  reason 
than  a  love  of  the  mere  honour.  Many  of  them  were  deeply 
sunk  in  debt,  from  which,  by  their  own  resources,  they  could 
not  hope  to  emancipate  themselves.  When  then,  in  filling 
up  appointments,  Philip  passed  them  over,  he  wounded  them  in 
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a  point  far  more  sensitive  than  their  pride.  In  these  suitors 
he  had,  by  his  neglect,  raised  up  so  many  idle  spies  and  mer« 
ciless  judges  of  his  actions,  so  many  collectors  and  propagators 
of  malicious  rumour.  As  their  pride  did  not  quit  them  with 
their  prosperity,  so  now,  driven  by  necessity,  they  trafficked 
with  the  sole  capital,  which  they  could  not  alienate — ^their 
nobility,  and  the  political  influence  of  their  names  ;  and 
brought  into  circulation  a  coin,  which  only  in  such  ai  period 
€oiild  have  found  currency — ^their  protection.  With  a  self-pride« 
to  which  they  gave  the  more  scope  as  it  was  all  they  could 
How  call  their  own,  they  looked  upon  themselves  as  a  strong 
intermediate  power  between  the  sovereign  and  the  dtizen, 
land  believed  tiiemselves  called  upon  to  hasten  to  the  rescue 
of  the  oppressed  state,  which  looked  imploringly  to  them  for 
succour.  This  idea  was  ludicrous  only  so  fSar  as  their  self- 
eonceit  was  concerned  in  it ;  the  advantages  which  they  coa^ 
trived  to  draw  fiwn  it  were  substantial  enough.  The  Pro- 
testant merchants,  who  held  in  their  hands  the  chief  part 
of  the  wealth  of  the  Netherlands,  and  who  believed  ikej 
could  not,  at  any  price,  purchase  too  dearly  the  undisturbed 
exercise  of  their  religion,  did  not  fail  to  make  use  of  this  class 
of  people,  who  stood  idle  in  the  market  and  ready  to  be  hired. 
These  very  men,  whom,  at  any  other  time,  the  merdoants, 
in  the  pride  of  riches,  would  most  probably  have  looked  down 
upon,  now  appeared  likely  to  do  tiem  good  service  through 
their  numbers,  their  courage,  their  credit  with  the  populace, 
their  enmity  to  the  government,  nay,  through  their  beggarly 
j)ride  itself  and  their  despair!  On  these  groun4s,  they 
-zealously  endeavoured  to  form  a  close  imioii  with  them, 
«nd  diligently  fostered  the  disposition  for  rebellion,  while 
they  also  used  every  means  to  keep  alive  their  high  opinions 
of  themselves,  and  what  was  most  important,  lured  their* 
poverty  by  well-applied  pecuniary  assistance  and  glittering 
promises.  Few  of  them  were  so  utterly  insignificant  as  not 
to  possess  some  influence,  if  not  personally,  yet  at  least  by 
their  relationship  with  higher  and  more  powerful  nobles; 
and  if  united,  they  would  be  able  to  raise  a  formidable  voice 
against  the  crown.  Many  of  them  had  either  already  joined 
the  new  sect,  or  were  secretly  inclined  to  it ;  and  even  thoae 
who  were  zealous  Eoman  Catholics,  had  political  or  private 
grounds  enough  to  set  them  against  the  decrees  of  Trent  and 
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the  Inquisition.  All,  in  fine,  felt  the  call  of  vanity  sufficiently 
powerfdl,  not  to  allow  the  only  moment  to  escape  them  in 
which  they  might  possibly  make  some  figure  in  the  republic. 

But  much  as  might  be  expected  from  the  co-operation  of 
€hese  men  in  a  body,  it  would  haye  been  futile  and  ridiculous 
to  build  any  hopes  on  any  one  of  them  singly ;  and  the  great 
difficulty  was  to  effect  a  union  among  them.  Even  to  bring 
them  together,  some  unusual  occurrence  was  necessaiy;  and, 
fortunately,  such  an  incident  presented  itself.  The  nuptials 
of  Baron  Montigny,  one  of  the  Belgian  nobles,  as  also  those 
of  the  Prince  Alexander  of  Parma,  which  took  place  about 
this  tin^  in  Brussels,  assembled  in  that  town  a  great  number 
of  the  Belgian  nobles.  On  this  occasion,  relations  met  reW 
tions ;  new  frimidships  were  formed,  and  old  renewed ;  and 
■while  the  distress  of  the  country  was  the  topic  of  conversation, 
wine  and  mirth  unlocked  lips  and  hearts,  hints  were  dropped 
of  union  among  themselves,  and  of  an  alliance  with  foreign 
^wers.  These  accidental  meetings  soon  led  to  concealed 
ones,  and  public  discussions  gave  rise  to  secret  consultations. 
Two  German  barons  moreover,  a  Count  of  HoUe  and  of 
Schwarzenberg,  who  happened  at  this  time  to  be  on  a  visit  to 
the  Netherlands,  omitted  nothing  to  awaken  expectations  of 
assistance  from  their  neighbours.  Count  Louis  of  Nassau, 
too,  had  also,  a  short  time  before,  visited  several  German 
courts  to  ascertain  their  sentiments**  It  has  even  been 
iasserted,  that  secret  emissaries  of  the  admiral  Coligny  were 
eeen  at  this  time  in  Brabant;  but  this,  however,  may  be 
reasonably  doubted. 

If  ever  a  political  crisis  was  favourable  to  an  attempt  at 
revolution,  it  was  the  present.  A  woman  at  the  helm  of 
government;  the  governors  of  provinces  disaffected  them- 
selves, and  disposed  to  wink  at  insubordination  in  others; 
most  of  the  state  counsellors  quite  inefficient ;  no  army  to  fall 
back  upon ;  the  few  troops  there  were,  long  since  discontented 
on  account  of  the  outstanding  arrears  of  pay,  and  already  too 
often  deceived  by  false  promises  to  be  enticed  by  new ;  com- 


*  It  was  not  without  cause,  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  suddenly  disap- 
peared  from  Brussels  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  election  of  a  king  of  Borne 
in  Frankfort  An  assembly  of  so  many  Gknnan  princes  must  have  greatly 
fevouied  a  negodation. 
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manded,  moreover^  by  ofiGlcers  who  despised  the  Inquisitioti 
from  their  hearts,  and  would  have  blushed  to  draw  a  sword  m 
its  behalf;  and  lastly,  no  money  in  the  treasury  to  enlist  new 
troops  or  to  hire  foreigners.  The  court  at  Brussels,  as  well  as 
the  three  councils,  not  only  divided  by  internal  dissensions, 
but  in  the  highest  degree  venal  and  corrupt ;  the  regent  with* 
out  full  powers  to  act  on  the  spot,  and  the  king  at  a  distance  ; 
his  adherents  in  the  provinces  few,  uncertain,  and  dispirited  ; 
the  faction  numerous  and  powerful ;  two-thirds  of  the  people 
irritated  against  popery  and  desirous  of  a  change — such  was 
the  unfortunate  weakness  of  the  government,  and  the  more 
unfortunate  still  that  this  weakness  was  so  well  known  to  its 
enemies ! 

In  order  to  unite  so  many  minds  in  the  prosecution  of  a 
common  object,  a  leader  was  still  wanting,  and  a  few  in* 
fluential  names,  to  give  political  weight  to  their  ente^rise. 
The  two  were  supplied  by  Count  Louis  of  Nassau,  and  fienry 
Count  Brederode,  both  members  of  the  most  illustrious 
houses  of  the  Belgian  nobility,  who  voluntarily  placed  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  the  undertaking.  Louis  of  Nassau, 
brother  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  united  many  splendid 
qualities,/which  made  him  worthy  of  appearing  on  so  noble 
and  important  a  stage.  In  Geneva,  where  he  studied^  he  had 
imbibed  at  once  a  hatred  to  the  hierarchy  and  a  love  to  the 
new  religion ;  and  on  his  return  to  his  native  country,  had 
not  fedled  to  enlist  proselytes  to  his  opinions  The  republican 
bias  which  his  mind  had  received  in  that  school,  kindled  in 
him  a  bitter  hatred  of  all  that  bore  the  Spanish  name,  which 
animated  his  whole  conduct,  and  only  left  him  with  his  latest 
breath.  Popery  and  Spanish  rule  were  in  his  mind  identical^ 
as  indeed  they  were  in  reality ;  and  the  abhorrence  which  he 
entertained  for  the  one,  helped  to  strengthen  his  dislike  to  the 
other.  Closely  as  the  brothers  agreed  in  their  inclinations 
and  aversions,  the  ways  by  which  each  sought  to  gratify  them 
were  widely  dissimilar.  Youth  and  an  ardent  temperament 
did  not  allow  the  younger  brother  to  follow  the  tortuous 
course  through  which  the  elder  wound  himself  to  his  object.  • 
A  cold,  calm  circumspection  carried  the  latter  slowly,  but 
surely,  to  his  aim ;  and  with  a  pliable  subtilty  he  made  all 
things  subserve  his  purpose ;  with  a  fool-hardy  impetuosity, 
which  overthrew  all  obstacles,  the  other  at  times  compelled 
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success,  1)ut  oftener  accelerated  disaster.  For  this  reasoni 
William  was  a  general,  and  Louis  never  more  than  an  adven- 
tarer ;  a  sure  and  powerful  arm,  if  only  it  were  directed  by  a 
wise  head.  Louis's  pledge  once  given  was  good  for  ever; 
his  alliances  survived  every  vicissitude,  for  they  were  mostly 
formed  in  the  pressing  moment  of  necessity,  and  misfortune 
binds  more  firmly  than  thoughtless  joy.  He  loved  his  brother 
as  dearly  as  he  did  his  cause,  and  for  the  latter  he  died. 

Henry  of  Brederode,  Baron  of  Viane,  and  Burgrave  of 
Utrecht,  was  descended  from  the  old  Dutch  counts,  who  for- 
merly ruled  that  province  as  sovereign  princes.  So  ancient  a 
title  endeared  him  to  the  people,  among  whom  the  memory 
of  their  former  lords  still  survived  and  was  the  more  treasured, 
the  less  they  felt  they  had  gained  by  the  change.  This  here- 
ditary splendour  increased  the  self-conceit  of  a  man  upon  whose 
tongue  the  glory  of  his  ancestors  continually  hung,  and  who 
dwelt  the  more  on  former  greatness  even  amidst  its  ruins, 
the  more  unpromising  the  aspect  of  his  own  condition 
became.  Excluded  from  the  honours  and  employments 
to  which,  in  his  opinion,  his  own  merits  and  his  noble 
ancestry  fully  entitled  him,  (a  squadron  of  light  cavalry 
being  all  which  being  entrusted  to  him,)  he  hated  the  govern- 
ment, and  did  not  scruple  boldly  to  canvass  and  to  rail  at 
its  measures.  By  these  means,  he  won  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  He  also  favoured  in  secret  the  evangelical  be- 
lief; less,  however,  as  a  conviction  of  his  better  reason,  than 
as  an  opposition  to  the  government.  With  more  loquacity 
than  eloquence,  and  more  audacity  than  courage,  he  was  brave 
rather  from  not  believing  in  danger,  than  from  being  supe- 
rior to  it.  Louis  of  Nassau  burned  for  the  cause  which  he 
defended,  Brederode  for  the  glory  of  being  its  defender ;  the 
former  was  satisfied  in  acting  for  his  party ;  the  latter  dis- 
contented if  he  did  not  stand  at  its  head.  No  one  was  more 
fit  to  lead  off  the  dance  in  a  rebellion,  but  it  could  hardly 
have  a  worse  ballet-master.  Contemptible  as  his  threatened 
designs  really  were,  the  illusion  of  the  multitude  might  have 
imparted  to  them  weight  and  terror,  if  it  had  occurred  to 
them  to  set  up  a  pretender  in  his  person.  His  claim  to  the 
possessions  of  his  ancestors  was  an  empty  name ;  but  even  a 
name  was  now  sufficient  for  the  general  disaffection  to  rally 
round.    A  pamphlet,  which  was  at  the  time  disseminated 
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amongst  the  people,  openly  called  liim  the  heir  of  HoUond, 
and  his  engrayed  portrait,  which  was  pubHclj  exhibited,  bor^ 
tiie  boastfal  inscription : — 

Bum  Bred«iodus  ego,  Batovse  non  xnfima  gentb 
Gloria,  -virtutem  nan  imica  pagina  claudit. 

^1565.)  Besides  these  two,  lihere  were  oliiers  also  firom 
imong  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Flemish  nobles — ^the  young 
Count  Charles  of  Mansfeld,  a  son  of  that  nobleman,  whom 
we  have  found  among  the  most  zealous  royalisfts,  the  Count 
Kinlemburg,  two  Counts  of  Bergen  and  of  Battenburg,  John 
of  Mamix,  Baron  of  Thoulouse,  Philip  of  Mamix,  Baron  of 
St,  Aldegonde,  with  several  others,  who  joined  the  league, 
which  about  the  middle  of  November,  in  the  year  1565,  was 
formed  at  the  house  of  Von  Hammes,  king  at  arms  of  ihe 
Golden  Fleece.  Here  it  was  that  six  men  decided  the  des- 
tiny of  their  country,  (as  formerly  a  few  confederates  consum- 
mated the  liberty  of  Switzerland,)  kindled  the  torch  of  a  forty 
years*  war,  and  laid  the  basis  of  a  freedom  which  they  them- 
selves were  never  to  enjoy.  The  objects  of  the  league  were  set 
forth  in  the  following  declaration,  to  which  Philip  of  Mamix 
was  the  first  to  subscribe  his  name.  "  Wheresis  certain  ill- 
disposed  persons,  under  the  mask  of  a  pious  zeal,  but  in  reality 
imder  the  impulse  of  avarice  and  ambition,  have  by  their  evil 
counsels  persuaded  our  most  gracious  sovereign  the  king,  to 
introduce  into  these  countries  the  abominable  tribunal  of 
the  Inquisition — ^a  tribunal  diametrically  opposed  to  all 
laws  human  and  divine,  and  in  craelty  far  surpassing 
the  barbarous  institutions  of  heathenism  —  which  raises  the 
inquisitors  above  every  other  power,  and  debases  man 
to  a  perpetual  bondage,  and  by  its  snares  exposes  the 
honest  citizen  to  a  constant  fear  of  death,  inasmuch  as  any 
one  priest,  it  may  be,  or  a  faithless  friend,  a  Spaniard  or  a  re- 
probate, has  it  in  his  power  at  any  moment,  whomsoever  he 
will,  to  be  dragged  before  that  tribunal,  to  be  placed  in  con- 
finement, condemned  and  executed,  without  the  accused  ever 
being  allowed  to  face  his  accuser,  or  to  adduce  proof  of  his  in- 
nocence— ^we,  therefore,  the  imdersigned,  have  bound  our- 
selves to  watch'  over  the  safety  of  our  families,  our  estates, 
and  our  own  persons.  To  this  we  hereby  pledge  ourselves, 
and  to  this  end  bind  ourselves  as  a  sacred  fraternity,  and  vow 
with  a  solemn  oath,  to  oppose  to  the  best  of  our  power  the  in- 
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troduction  of  this  tribunal  into  these  countries,  whether  it  b6 
attempted  openly  or  secretly,  and  under  whatever  name  it  may 
be  disguised.  We  at  the  same  time  declare,  that  we  are 
far  from  intending  anything  unlawful  against  the  king  our 
Bovereign ;  rather  is  it  our  unalterable  purpose  to  support  and 
defend  the  royal  prerogative,  and  to  maintain  peace,  and,  as  far 
Bs  lies  in  our  power,  to  put  down  all  rebellion.  In  accordance 
with  this  purpose,  we  have  sworn,  and  now  again  swear,  to 
hold  sacred  the  government,  and  to  respect  it  both  in  word 
and  deed,  which  witness  Almighty  God ! 

*'  Further,  we  vow  and  swear  to  protect  and  defend  one 
another,  in  all  times,  and  places,  against  all  attacks  whatso- 
ever touching  the  articles  which  are  set  forth  in  this  cove- 
nant. We  hereby  bind  ourselves,  that  no  accusation  of  any 
of  our  followers,  in  whatever  name  it  may  be  clothed,  whether 
rebellion,  sedition,  or  otherwise,  shall  avail  to  annul  our  oath 
towards  the  accused,  or  absolve  us  from  our  obligation  towards 
him.  No  act  which  is  directed  against  the  Inquisition, 
can  deserve  the  name  of  a  rebellion.  Whoever,  therefore, 
shall  be  placed  in  arrest  on  any  such  charge,  we  here  pledge 
ourselves  to  assist  him  to  the  utmost  of  our  ability,  and  to 
endeavour  by  every  allowable  means  to  effect  his  liberaticm- 
In  this,  however,  as  in  all  matters,  but  especially  in  the  con- 
duct of  all  measures  against  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition, 
we  submit  ourselves  to  the  general  regulations  of  the  league, 
or  to  the  decision  of  those  whom  we  may  unanimously  appoint 
our  counsellors  and  leaders. 

"  In  witness  hereof,  and  in  confirmation  of  this  our  com- 
mon league  and  covenant,  we  call  upon  the  holy  name  of  the 
living  God,  maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  of  all  that  are 
therein,  who  searches  the  hearts,  the  consciences,  and  the 
thoughts,  and  knows  the  purity  of  ours.  We  implore  the 
aid  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  that  success  and  honour  may  crown 
our  undertaking  to  the  glory  of  his  name,  and  to  the  peace 
and  blessing  of  our  country ! " 

This  covenant  was  immediately  translated  into  several  Ian  • 
gnages,  and  quickly  disseminated  through  the  provinces.  To 
swell  the  league  as  speedily  as  possible,  each  of  the  con- 
federates assembled  all  his  friends,  relations,  adherents,  and 
retainers.  Great  banquets  were  held,  which  lasted  whole 
days — 'irresistible  temptations  for  a  sensual  luxurious  people, 
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in  whom  the  deepest  wretchedness  could  not  stifle  the  pro- 
pensity for  voluptuous  living.  Whoever  repaired  to  these  ban- 
quets, and  every  one  was  welcome,  was  plied  with  officious  as- 
surances of  friendship,  and  when  heated  with  wine,  carried 
away  by  the  example  of  numbers,  and  overcome  by  the  fire  of 
a  wild  eloquence.  Tte  hands  of  many  were  guided  while  they 
subscribed  their  signatures ;  the  hesitating  were  derided,  the 
pusillanimous  threatened,  the  scruples  of  loyalty  clamoured 
down ;  some  even  were  quite  ignorant  what  they  were  sign- 
ing, and  were  ashamed  afterwards  to  inquire.  To  many  whom 
mere  levity  had  brought  to  the  entertaiment,  the  general  en- 
thusiasm left  no  choice,  while  the  splendour  of  the  confederacy 
allured  the  mean,  and  its  numbers  encouraged  the  timorous. 
The  abettors  of  the  league  had  not  scrupled  at  the  artifice  of 
counterfeiting  the  signature  and  seals  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  Counts  Egmont,  Horn,  Megen,  and  others,  a  trick 
which  won  them  himdreds  of  adherents.  This  was  done, 
especially  with  a  view  of  influencing  the  officers  of  the  army, 
in  order  to  be  safe  in  this  quarter,  if  matters  should  come  at 
last  to  violence.  The  device  succeeded  with  many,  especially 
with  subalterns,  and  Count  Brederode  even  drew  his  sword 
upon  an  ensign  who  wished  time  for  consideration.  Men  of 
all  classes  and  conditions  signed  it.  Eeligion  made  no  dif- 
ference. Koman  Catholic  priests  even  were  associates  of  the 
league.  The  motives  were  not  the  same  with  all,  but  the 
pretext  was  similar.  The  Roman  Catholics  desired  simply 
the  abolition  of  the  Inquisition,  and  a  mitigation  of  the  edicts; 
the  Protestants  aimed  at  unlimited  freedom  of  conscience.  A 
few  daring  spirits  only  entertained  so  bold  a  project  as  the 
overthrow  of  the  present  government,  while  the  needy  and 
indigent  based  the  vilest  hopes  on  a  general  anarchy.  A 
farewell  entertainment,  which  about  this  very  time  was  given 
to  the  Counts  Schwarzenberg  and  HoUe  in  Breda,  and  an- 
other shortly  afterwards  in  Hogstraten,  drew  many  of  the 
principal  nobility  to  these  two  places,  and  of  these  several 
had  already  signed  the  covenant.  The  Prince  of  Orange, 
Counts  Egmont,  Horn,  and  Megen  were  present  at  tiie 
latter  banquet,  but  without  any  concert  or  design,  and  with- 
out having  themselves  any  share  in  the  league,  although 
one  of  Egmont 's  own  secretaries,  and  some  of  the  servants  of 
the  other  three  noblemen  had  openly  joined  it.     At  this  eu- 
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tertaiument,  three  hundred  persons  gave  in  their  adhesion  to 
the  covenant,  and  the  question  was  mooted  whether  the  whole 
body  should  present  themselves  before  the  regent  armed  or 
unarmed,  with  a  declaration,  or  with  a  petition  ?  Horn  and 
Orange  (Egmont  would  not  countenance  the  business  in  any 
way)  were  called  in  as  arbiters  upon  this  point,  and  they  de- 
cided in  favour  of  the  more  moderate  and  submissive  pro- 
cedure. By  taking  this  office  upon  them,  they  exposed  them- 
selves to  the  charge  of  having  in  no  very  covert  manner  lent 
their  sanction  to  the  enterprise  of  the  confederates.  In  com- 
pliance, therefore,  with  their  advice,  it  was  determined  to  pre- 
sent their  address  unarmed  and  in  the  form  of  a  petition, 
and  a  day  was  appointed,  on  which  they  should  assemble  in 
Brussels. 

The  first  intimation  the  regent  received  of  this  conspiracy 
of  the  nobles,  was  given  by  the  Count  of  Megen  soon  after  his 
return  to  the  capital.  "  There  was,"  he  said,  "  an  enterprise 
on  foot ;  no  less  than  three  hundred  of  the  nobles  were  im- 
plicated in  it ;  it  referred  to  religion ;  the  members  of  it  had 
bound  themselves  together  by  an  oath ;  they  reckoned  much 
on  foreign  aid ;  she  would  soon  know  more  about  it."  Though 
urgently  pressed,  he  would  give  her  no  further  information. 
"  A  nobleman,"  he  said,  **  had  confided  it  to  him  under  the 
seal  of  secrecy,  and  he  had  pledged  his  word  of  honour  to 
him."  What  really  withheld  him  from  giving  her  any  further 
explanation,  was,  in  all  probability,  not  so  much  any  delicacy 
about  his  honour,  as  his  hatred  of  the  Inquisition,  which  he 
would  not  willingly  do  any  thing  to  advance.  Soon  after  him. 
Count  Egmont  delivered  to  the  regent  a  copy  of  the  covenant, 
and  also  gave  her  the  names  of  the  conspirators,  with  some 
few  exceptions.  Nearly  about  the  same  time  the  Prince  of 
Orange  wrote  to  her :  **  There  was,  as  he  had  heard,  an  army 
enlisted,  four  hundred  officers  were  already  named,  and  twenty 
thousand  men  would  presently  appear  in  arms."  Thus  the 
rumour  was  intentionally  exaggerated,  and  the  danger  was 
multiplied  in  every  mouth. 

The  regent,  petrified  with  alarm  at  the  first  announcement 
of  these  tidings,  and  guided  solely  by  her  fears,  hastily  called 
together  all  the  members  of  the  Council  of  State  who  hap- 
pened to  be  then  in  Brussels,  and  at  the  same  time  sent 
a  pressing  summons  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  and   Count 
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Horn,  inviting  tkem  to  resume  their  seats  in  the  senate. 
Before  the  latter  could  arrive,  she  consulted  with  Egmont» 
Megen,  and  Barlaimont  what  course  was  to  h«  adopted  in  the 
present  dangerous  posture  of  afOurs.  The  question  debated 
was,  whether  it  would  be  better  to  hare  recourse  to  arms,  or 
to  yield  to  the  emergency  and  graoat  the  demands  of  the  con- 
federates ;  or  whether  they  should  be  pnt  off  with  promise?, 
and  an  appearance  of  compliance,  in  order  to  gain  time  for 
procuring  instroctions  from  Spain,  and  obtaining  money  and 
troops  ?  For  the  first  plan  the  requisite  supplies  were  want- 
ing, and,  what  was  equally  requisite,  confidence  in  the  army, 
of  which  there  seemed  reason  to  doubt  whether  it  had  not 
been  already  gained  by  the  conspirators.  The  second  expe- 
dient would,  it  was  quite  clear,  never  be  sanctioned  by  the 
king;  besides,  it  would  serve  rather  to  raise  than  depress 
the  courage  of  the  confederates ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
compliance  with  their  reasonable  demands,  and  a  ready,  un- 
conditional pardon  of  the  past,  would,  in  idl  probability,  stifle 
the  rebellion  in  the  cradle.  The  last  opinion  was  supported 
by  Megen  and  Egmont,  but  opposed  by  Barlaimont.  "  Ru- 
mour," said  the  latter,  "had  exaggerated  the  matter;  it  is 
impossible  that  so  formidable  an  armament  could  have  been 
prepared  so  secretly  and  so  rapidly.  It  was  but  a  band  of  s 
few  outcasts  and  desperadoes,  instigated  by  two  or  three  en- 
thusiasts, nothing  more.  All  will  be  quiet  after  a  few  heads 
have  been  struck  off."  The  regent  determined  to  await  the 
opinion  of  the  Council  of  State,  which  was  shortly  to  assemble  ; 
in  the  meanwhile,  however,  she  was  not  inactlTe.  The  fortifies^ 
tions  in  the  most  important  places  were  inspected,  and  the  ne- 
cessary repairs  speedily  executed  ;  her  ambassadors  at  foreign 
courts  received  orders  to  redouble  their  vigilance ;  expresses 
were  sent  off  to  Spain.  At  the  same  time,  she  caused  the  re- 
port to  be  revived  of  the  near  advent  of  the  king,  and  in  her 
external  deportment  put  on  a  show  of  that  imperturbable 
firmness,  which  awaits  attack  without  intending  easily  to  yield 
to  it.  At  the  end  of  March,  (four  whole  months  consequently 
from  the  framing  of  the  covenant,)  the  whole  State  GouncU. 
assembled  in  Brussels.  There  were  present,  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  the  Duke  of  Arschot,  Counts  Egmont,  Bei^en,  Me- 
gen, Arenberg,  Horn,  Hogstraten,  Barlaimont,  and  others; 
the  Barons  Montigny  and  Hachicourt,  all  the  knights  of  the 
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Golden  Fleece,  with  the  President  Viglius,  State  Counsel- 
lor Bruxelles,  aad  the  other  assessors  of  the  Privy  Council. 
Several  letters  were  produced,  which  gave  a  dearer  insight 
into  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  conspiracy.     The  extremity 
to  which  the  regent  was  reduced,,  gave  the  disaffected  a  power 
which  on  the  present  occasion  they  did  not  neglect  to  use. 
Tenting  their  long  suppressed  indignation,  they  indulged  in 
bitter  complaints  against  the  court,  and  against  the  govern^ 
ment.    '^  But  lately,"  said  the  Prince  of  Orange,  *'  the  king 
sent  forty  thousand  gold  florins  to  the  Queen  of  Scotland,  t^ 
support  her  in  her  undertakings  against  England,  and  he 
allows  his  Netherlands  to  be  burdened  with  debt.     Not  ta 
mention  the  unseasonableness  of  this  subsidy,  and  its  fruitlesa 
expenditure,  why  should  he  bring  upon  us  the  resentment  oi 
a  queen,  who  is  both  so  important  to  us  as  a  friend,  and  as  an 
enemy  so  much  to  be  dreaded?"    The  prince  did  not  even  re» 
irain  on  the  present  occasion  &om  glancing  at  the  concealed 
hatred,  which  the  king  was  suspected  of  dierishing  against 
the  &mily  of  Nassau,  and  against  him  in  particular.     '*  It  is 
well  known,"  he  said,  "  that  he  has  plotted  with  the  hereditary 
enemies  of  my  house  to  take  away  my  life,  and  that  he  waits 
with  impatience  only  for  a  suitabla  opportunity.     His  ex« 
ample  opened  the  lips  of  Count  Horn  also,  and  of  many 
others  besides,  who,  with  passionate  vehemence,  descanted  on 
their  own  merits  and  the  ingratitude  of  the  king.    With  diffi- 
culty did  the  regent  succeed  in  silencing  the  tumuH,  and  m 
recalling  attention  to  the  proper  sulgect  of  the  debate.    The 
question  was,  whether  the  confederates,  of  whom  it  was  now 
known  that  they  intended  to  appear  at  court  with  a  petition* 
should  be  admitted  or  not  2    The  Duke  of  Arschot,  Counts 
Aremberg,  Megen,  and  Barlaimont  gave  their  negative  to 
the  proposition.     *'  What  need  of  five  hundred  persons,"  said 
the  latter,  ''to  deliver  a  small  memorial?    This  paradox  of 
humility  and  defiance  implies  no  good.    Let  them  send  to  us 
one  respectable  man  from  amoi^  their  number,  without  pomp, 
without  assumption,  and  so  submit  their  application  to  us. 
Otherwise,  shut  the  gates  upon  them,  or  if  some  insist  on  their 
admission,  l^t  them  be  closely  watched,  and  let  the  first  act  of 
insolence  which  any  one  of  them  shall  be  guilty  of  be  punished 
with  death."    In  this  advice  concurred  Count  Mansfeld,  whose 
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owa  son  was  among  the  conspirators ;  he  had  even  threatened 
to  disinherit  his  son,  if  he  did  not  quicklj  abandon  the  let^ue. 
Counts   MegOD,  also,  and    Aremberg   hesitated    to    re- 
ceive the  petition;  the  Prince  of  Orange,  however.  Counts 
Egmont,  Horn,  Hogstraten,  and  others  voted  emphatically 
for  it,     "The  confederates,"  they  declared,  "were  known  to 
them  as  men  of  integrity  and  honour ;  a  great  part  of  them 
were  connected  with  themselves  by  friendship  and  relation- 
ship, and  they  dared  vouch  for  their  behaviour.     Every  sub- 
ject was  allowed  to  petition ;  a  right  which  was  enjoyed  by 
the  meanest  individual  in  the  state,  could  not,  without  in- 
justice, be  denied  to  so  respectable  a  body  of  men."    It  was 
therefore  resolved,  by  a  majority  of  votes,  to  admit  the  con- 
federates, on  the  condition  that  they  should  appear  unarmed, 
and  conduct  themselves  temperately.     The  squabbles  of  the 
members  of  Council  had  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the 
sitting,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  adjourn  the  discussion  to 
the  following  day.     In  order  that  the  principal  matter  in  de- 
bate might  not  again  be  lost  sight  of  in  useless  complaints, 
the  regent  at  once  hastened  to  the  point.     "  Brederode,  we 
are  informed,"  she  said,  "  is  coming  to  us,  with  an  address  in 
the  name  of  the  league,  demanding  the  abolition  of  the  In- 
quisition, and  a  mitigation  of  the  edicts.     The  advice  of  my 
senate  is  to  guide  me  in  my  answer  to  him ;  but  before  you 
give  your  opinions  on  this  point,  permit  me  to  premise  a  few 
words.     I  am  told  that  there  are  many,  even  amongst  your- 
selves, who  load  the  religious  edicts  of  the  Emperor,  my 
father,  with  open  reproaches,  and  describe  them  to  the  people 
as  inhuman  and  barbarous.     Now  I  ask  you,  lords  and  gentle- 
men, knights  of  the  Fleece,  counsellors  of  his  majesty  and  of 
the  state,  whether  you  did  not  yourselves  vote  for  these  edicts, 
whether  the  states  of  the  realm  have  not  recognised  them  as 
lawful  ?    Why  is  that  now  blamed,  which  was  formerly  de- 
clared right?     Is  it  because  they  have  now  become  even 
more  necessary  than  they  then  were  ?    Since  when  is  the  In- 
quisition a  new  thing  in  the  Netherlands  ?    Is  it  not  full  six- 
teen years   ago  since  the  Emperor  established  it?      And 
wherein  is  it  more  cruel  than  the  edicts  ?    If  it  be  allowed 
that  the  latter  were  the  work  of  wisdom,  if  the  universal  con- 
sent  of  the  states  has  sanctioned  them — why  this  opposition  to 
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the  former,  which  is  nevertheless  fax  more  humane  than  the 
edicts,  if  they  are  to  be  observed  to  the  letter  ?  Speak  now 
freely ;  I  am  not  desirous  of  fettering  your  decision ;  but  it  is 
your  business  to  see  that  it  is  not  misled  by  passion  and  pre- 
judice." The  Council  of  State  was  again,  as  it  always  had 
been,  divided  between  two  opinions ;  but  the  few  who  spoke 
for  the  Inquisition,  and  the  literal  execution  of  the  edicts,  were 
outvoted  by  the  opposite  party,  with  the  Prince  of  Orange  at 
its  head.  "  Would  to  heaven,"  he  began,  "  that  my  represent- 
ations had  been  then  thought  worthy  of  attention,  when  as 
yet  the  grounds  of  apprehension  were  remote ;  things  would, 
in  that  case,  never  have  been  carried  bo  fiGLr  as  to  make  recourse 
to  extreme  measures  indispensable,  nor  would  men  have  been 
plunged  deeper  in  error  by  the  very  means  which  were  in- 
tended to  beguile  them  from  their  delusion.  We  are  all 
imanimous  on  the  one  main  point.  We  all  wish  to  see  the 
Catholic  religion  safe ;  if  this  end  can  be  secured  without  the 
aid  of  the  Inquisition,  it  is  well,  and  we  offer  our  wealth  and 
our  blood  to  its  service ;  but  on  this  very  point  it  is  that  our 
.opinions  are  divided. 

'*  There  are  two  kinds  of  Inquisition ;  the  See  of  Rome  lays 
claim  to  the  one,  the  other  has,  from  time  immemorial,  been 
exercised  by  the  bishops.  The  force  of  prejudice  and  of 
custom,  has  made  the  latter  light  and  supportable  to  us.  It 
will  find  little  opposition  in  the  Netherlands,  and  the  aug- 
mented numbers  of  the  bishops  will  make  it  effective.  To 
what  purpose  then  insist  on  the  former,  the  mere  name  of 
which  is  revolting  to  all  the  feelings  of  our  minds  ?  When 
so  many  nations  exist  without  it,  why  should  it  be  imposed 
on  us  ?  Before  Lutlier  appeared  it  was  never  heard  of;  bat 
the  troubles  mth  Luther  happened  at  a  time  when  there 
was  an  inadequate  number  of  spiritual  overseers,  and  when 
the  few  bishops  were  moreover  indolent,  and  the  licentiousness 
of  the  clergy  excluded  them  from  the  office  of  judges.  Now 
all  is  changed ;  we  now  count  as  many  bishops  as  there  are 
provinces.  Why  should  not  the  policy  of  the  government 
adjust  itself  to  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  times  ?  We 
want  leniency,  not  severity.  The  repugnance  of  the  people 
is  manifest — this  we  must  seek  to  appease,  if  we  would  not 
have  it  burst  out  into  rebellion.  With  the  death  of  Pius 
IV.  the  full  powers  of  the  inquisitors  have  expired ;  the  new 
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Pope  hflB  as  yet  sent  no  ratification  of  their  authoiitj,  ^thout 
which  no  one  fonnerly  ventured  to  exercise  his  office.  Now, 
therefore,  is  the  time  when  it  can  be  suspended  without 
infringing  the  rights  of  any  party. 

**  What  I  have  stated  with  regard  to  the  Inquisition,  holds 
equally  good  in  respect  to  the  edicts  also.  The  exigency  of 
the  times  called  them  forth,  but  are  not  thoee  times  passed? 
80  long  an  experience  of  them  ou^t  at  kst  to  have  tau^it 
us,  that  against  heresy  no  means  are  less  sueeessM  than  the 
fsggot  and  the  sword«  What  incredible  progress  has  not  the 
new  religion  made  during  only  the  last  few  years  in  the  pre- 
linees ;  and  if  we  investigade  the  cause  of  this  increase,  we 
fdmLl  find  it  principally  in  the  glorious  constancy  of  those 
who  have  fallen  sacrifices  to  the  truth  of  their  opinion. 
Carried  away  by  sympathy  and  by  admiration^  to  weigh  in 
silence  that  what  is  maintained  with  such  inyincible  cou- 
rage might  really  be  the  truth.  In  France  and  in 
England,  the  same  severities  have  been  inflicted  on  the 
Protestants,  but  have  they  been  attended  with  any  better 
success  there  than  here?  The  veiy  earliest  ChristiaiiB 
boasted  that  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  was  the  seed  of  the 
church.  The  emperor  Julian,  the  most  terrible  enemy  that 
Christianity  ever  experienced  was  fully  persuaded  of  this. 
Convinced  that  persecution  did  but  kindle  enthusasm,  he 
betook  himself  to  ridicule  and  derision,  and  found  these 
weapons  flEur  more  effective  than  force.  In  the  Greek  empire, 
different  teachers  of  heresy  have  arose  at  different  times. 
Arius  under  Constantine,  Aetios  under  Constantius,  Nes- 
torius  under  Theodosius.  But  even  against  these  arch 
heretics  and  their  disciples,  such  cruel  measures  were 
never  resorted  to  as  are  thought  necessary  against  our  unfor- 
tunate country— and  yet  where  are  all  those  sects  now,  which 
once  a  whole  world,  I  had  almost  said,  could  not  contain  ? 
This  is  the  natural  coarse  of  heresy.  If  it  is  treated  widi 
contempt,  it  crumbles  into  insignificance.  It  is  as  inm,  which 
if  it  lies  idle,  corrodes,  and  only  becomes  sharp  by  use.  Let 
no  notice  be  paid  to  it,  and  it  loses  its  most  powerfol  attrac- 
tion, the  magic  of  what  is  new  and  what  is  forbidden.  Why* 
will  we  not  content  ourselves  with  the  measures  which  have 
been  approved  of  by  the  wisdom  of  such  great  rulers? 
Example  is  ever  the  safest  guide. 
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*''  But  what  need  to  go  to  pagan  antiqnitj  lor  goidanee  and 
exampk,  when  we  have  near  at  hand  the  glorions  precedent 
of  Charles  V.,  the  greatest  of  kiaags,  who  taught  at  last  by 
experience,  abandoned  the  bloody  path  of  persecution,  and  for 
many  years  before  his  abdication,  adopted  milder  measures. 
And  Philip  himself,  our  most  gracious  sovereign,  seemed  at 
first  strongly  inclined  to  leniency,  until  tJ:ie  compels  of  a 
Granvella  ai^d  of  others  like  him,  changed  these  views; 
but  with  what  right  or  wisdom,  they  may  settle  between  themir 
selves.  To  me,  however,  it  has  always  appeared  indispensable, 
that  legislation,  to  be  wise  and  successful,  must  adjust  itself 
to  the  manners  and  maxims  of  the  times.  In  conclusion,  I 
would  beg  to  remind  you  of  the  close  understanding,  which 
subsists  between  the  Huguenots  and  the  Flemish  Protestants. 
Let  us  beware  of  exasperating  them  any  further.  Let  us  not 
act  the  part  of  French  Catholics  towards  them,  lest  they 
should  play  the  Huguenots  against  us,  and  like  the  latter, 
plunge  ^eir  country  into  the  lK>rrar3  of  a  civil  war."  * 

It  waSy  perhaps,  not  so  much  the  irresistible  troth  oi  his 
arguments,  whi^h  moreover  were  supported  by  a  decisive 
msyority  in  the  senate,  as  rather  the  ruinous  state  of  the 
military  resources,  ajotd  the  exhaustion  of  the  treasury,  that 
prevented  the  adoption  of  the  opposite  opinion  which  recom- 
mended an  appeal  to  the  force  of  arms,  that  the  Prince 
of  Orange  had  chiefly  to  thank  for  the  attention  which  now, 
at  last,  was  paid  to  his  repres^iitations.  In  order  to  avert  at 
first  the  violence  of  the  storm,  and  to  gain  tim£,  which  was 
so  necessary,  to  place  the  government  in  a  better  state  of  pre* 
paration,  it  was  agreed'  that  a  portion  of  the  demands  should 
be  accorded  to  the  confederates.  It  waa  also  resolved  to 
mitigate  the  penal  statutes  of  the  emperor,  as  he  himself 
would  certainly  mitigate  them,  were  he  again  to  appear 
among  them  at  that  deiy—- and  as,  indeed,  he  had  once  shown, 
under  circumstances  very  similar  to  the  present,  that  ho  did 
not  think  it  derogatory  to  his  high  dignity  to  do.  The  Inqui- 
sition was  not  to  be  introduced  in  any  place  where  it  did  not 

'  *  No  one  need  woDdeXy  says  Buignndias,  (a  yehenient  stickler  £>r  tha 
Eoman  Catholic  religiim  and  the  Spanish  party,)  that  the  speech  of  this  Prince 
eyinced  so  much  acquaintance  with  philosophy ;  he  had  acquired  it  in  his 
intercourse  with  Balduin.  180,  Barry,  174—178.  Hopper,  72.  Strada, 
123,  124* 
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already  exist,  and  where  it  had  been,  it  should  adopt  a  milder 
system,  or  even  be  entirely  suspended,  especially  since  the 
inquisitors  had  not  yet  been  confirmed  in  their  office  by  the 
pope.  The  latter  reason  was  put  prominently  forward,  in  order 
to  deprive  the  Protestants  of  the  gratification  of  ascribing  the 
eoncessions  to  any  fear  of  their  own  power,  or  to  the  justice 
of  their  demands.  The  Privy  Council  was  commissioned  to 
draw  out  this  decree  of  the  senate  without  delay.  Thus  pre- 
pared, the  confederates  were  awaited. 


THE   GUEUX, 

The  members  of  the  senate  had  not  yet  dispersed,  when  all 
Brussels  resounded  with  the  report,  that  the  confederates  were 
approaching  the  town  They  consisted  of  no  more  than  two 
hundred  horse,  but  rumour  greatly  exaggerated  their  numbeis. 
Filled  with  consternation,  the  regent  consulted  with  her  minis- 
ters whether  it  was  best  to  close  the  gates  on  the  approaching 
party,  or  to  seek  safety  in  flight  ?  Both  suggestions  were 
rejected  as  dishonourable ;  and  the  peaceable  entry  of  the 
nobles  soon  allayed  all  fears  of  violence.  The  first  morning 
after  their  arrival,  they  assembled  at  Kuilemburg  house,  where 
Brederode  administered  to  them  a  second  oath,  binding  them, 
before  all  other  duties,  to  stand  by  one  another,  and  even  with 
anna  if  necessary.  At  this  meeting,  a  letter  firom  Spain  was 
produced,  in  which  it  was  stated,  that  a  certain  Protestant, 
whom  they  all  knew  and  valued,  had  been  burned  alive  in 
that  coimtry  by  a  slow  fire.  After  these,  and  similar  prelimi- 
naries, he  called  on  them  one  after  another  by  name,  to  take 
the  new  oath,  and  renew  the  old  one  in  their  own  names  and 
in  those  of  the  absent.  The  next  day,  the  6th  of  April, 
15C6,  was  fixed  for  the  presentation  of  the  petition.  Tlieir 
numbers  now  amounted  to  between  300  and  400.  Amongst 
them  were  many  retainers  of  the  high  nobility,  as  also  several 
servants  of  the  king  himself,  and  of  the  duchess. 

With  the  Ooimts  of  Nassau  and  Broderode  at  their  head, 
and  formed  in  ranks  of  four  by  four,  they  advanced  in  proces- 
sion to  the  palace ;  all  Brussels  attended  the  imwonted  spec- 
tacle in  silent  astonishment.  Here  were  to  be  seen  a  body  of 
men,  advancing  with  too  much  boldness  and  confidence  to 
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look  like  supplicants,  and  led  by  two  men  who  were  not  wont 
to  be  petitioners ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  with  so  much  order 
and  stillness,  as  do  not  usually  accompany  rebellion.  The 
regent  received  the  procession,  surrounded  by  all  her  coun- 
eellors  and  the  Knights  of  the  Fleece.  "  These  noble  Ne- 
therlanders,"  thus  Brederode  respectfully  addressed  her,  "  who 
here  present  themselves  before  your  highness,  wish  in  their 
own  name,  and  of  many  others  besides,  who  are  shortly  to  ar- 
rive, to  present  to  you  a  petition,  of  whose  importance,  as  well 
as  of  their  own  humility,  this  solemn  procession  must  con- 
vince you.  I,  as  speaker  of  this  body,  entreat  you  to  receive 
our  petition,  which  contains  nothing  but  what  is  in  unison 
with  the  laws  of  our  country  and  the  honour  of  the  king." 

"If  this  petition,"  rephed  Margaret,  "really  contains  no- 
thing which  is  at  variance  either  with  the  good  of  the  country, 
or  with  the  authority  of  the  king,  there  is  no  doubt,  that  it 
will  b^  favourably  considered."  "  They  had  learnt,"  continued 
the  spokesman,  "  with  indignation  and  regret,  that  suspicious 
objects  had  been  imputed  to  their  association,  and  that  inter- 
ested parties  had  endeavoured  to  prejudice  her  highness 
against  him,  they  therefore  crave  that  she  would  name  the 
authors  of  so  grave  an  accusation,  and  compel  them  to  bring 
their',  charges  publicly,  and  in  due  form,  in  order  that  he, 
who  should  be  found  guilty,  might  suffer  the  pimishment  of 
his  demerits."  "Undoubtedly,"  replied  the  regent,  "she 
had  received  unfavourable  rumours  of  their  designs  and  al- 
liance. She  could  not  be  blamed,  if,  in  consequence,  &he  had 
thought  it  requisite  to  call  the  attention  of  the  governors  of 
the  provinces  to  the  matter ;  but,  as  to  giving  up  fiie  names  of 
her  informants,  to  betray  state  secrets,"  she  added,  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  displeasure,  "  that  could  not  in  justice  be  required 
of  her."  She  then  appointed  the  next  day  for  answering  their 
petition  ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  she  proceeded  to  consult  the 
members  of  her  council  upon  it. 

"  Never,"  (so  ran  the  petition,  which,  accordmg  to  some, 
was  drawn  up  by  the  celebrated  Balduin,)  "  never  had  they 
failed  in  their  loyalty  to  their  king,  and  nothing  now  could  be 
farther  from  their  hearts ;  but  they  would  rather  run  the  risk  of 
incurring  the  displeasure  of  their  sovereign,  than  allow  him 
to  remain  longer  in  ignorance  of  the  evils  with  which  their 
native  country  was  menaced,  by  the  forcible  introduction  of 
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the  Inquisition,  and  the  continued  enforcement  of  the  edicts. 
They  had  long  remained  consoling  themselves  with  the  ex« 
pectation,  that  a  general  assembly  of  the  states  would  be 
summoned  to  remedy  these  grieyanees ;  but  now  that  even 
this  hope  was  extinguished,  th^  held  it  to  be  theis  -duty  to 
give  timely  warning  to  the  regent.    They,  therefore,  ^itreated 
ner  highness  to  send  to  Madrid  an  envoy,  well  disposed,  and 
fully  acquainted  with  the  state  and  temper  of  the  times,  who 
should  endeavour  to  persuade  the  king  to  comply  with  the  de- 
mands of  the  whole  nation,  and  aboli^  the  Inquisition,  to  re- 
voke the  edicts,  and  in  their  stead  cause  new  and  more  hu- 
mane ones  to  be  drawn  up  at  a  gaieral  assembly  of  the  states. 
But,  in  the  mean  while,  until  they  could  learn  tiie  king's  deci- 
sion, they  prayed  that  the  edicts  and  the  operations  of  the 
Inquisition  be  suspended."    "  If,"  they  concluded,  "  no  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  their  humble  request,  they  took  God, 
the  king,  the  regent  and  aU  her  counsellors  to  witness,  that 
they  liad  done  their  part,  and  were  not  responsible  for  any 
unfortunate  result  that  might  happen." 

The  foUovdng  day  the  confederates,  marching  in  the  same 
order  of  procession,  but  in  still  greater  numbers,   (Counts 
Bergen  and  Kuilemberg  having,  in  the  interim,  joined  them 
with  their  adherents,)  appeared  before  the  regent,  in  order  to 
receive  her  answer.     It  was  written  on  the  margin  of  the 
petition,  and  was  to  the  effect,  "  that  entirely  to  suspend 
the  Inquisition  and  the  Edicts,  even  temporarily,  was  beyond 
her  powers ;  but  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  con- 
federates, she  was  ready  to  despatch  one  of  the  nobles  to  the 
king,  in  Spain,  and  also  to  support  their  petition  with  all  her 
influence.     In  the  mean  time,  she  would  recommend  the  in- 
quisitors to  administer  their  office  with  moderati(m ;  but  in 
return,  she  should  expect,  on  the  part  of  the  league,  that 
they  should  abstain  from  all  acts  of  violence,  and  undertake 
nothing  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Catholic  faith."  Little  as  these 
vague  and  general  promises  satisfied  the  confederates,  they 
were,  nevertheless,  as  much  as  they  could  have  reasonably  ex- 
pected to  gain  at  first.     The  granting  or  refusing  of  the  peti- 
tion, had  nothing  to  do  with  tibe  primary  object  of  the  league 
Enough  for  them  at  present,  that  it  was  once  recognised; 
enough  that  it  was  now,  as  it  were,  an  established  body,  which  by 
its  power  and  threats  might,  if  necessary,  overawe  the  govern-      i 
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meixt  The  ooofederateB,  therefore,  acted  quite  consistently 
with  their  designs,  in  contenting  themselves  with  this  answer, 
and  referring  l£e  rest  to  the  good  pleasure  of  the  king.  As, 
indeed,  the  whole  pantomime  of  petitioning  bad  only  been  in- 
vented, to  coyer  the  more  daring  plan  of  the  leagne,  until  it 
should  bare  strength  enough  to  show  itself  in  its  true  light ; 
they  felt  that  mjidi  more  depended  on  their  being  able  to 
continue  this  mask,  and  on  the  fEtvourable  reception  of  their 
petition,  than  en  its  speedily  being  granted.  In  a  new 
memorial,  which  they  delivered  ^ee  days  after,  they 
pressed  f(»r  an  express  testimonial  from  the  r^ent,  that  they 
bad  done  no  more  than  their  duty,  and  been  guided  simply 
by  their  zeal  for  the  service  of  the  king.  When  the  duchess 
evaded  a  declaration,  they  even  sent  a  person  to  repeat  this 
request  in  a  private  interview.  *'  Time  alone  and  their  future 
behaviour,"  ^e  replied  to  this  person,  **  would  enable  her  to 
judge  of  their  designs.'* 

The  league  had  its  origin  in  banquets,  and  a  banquet  gave 
it  form  and  perfection.  On  the  very  day  that  the  second  pe- 
tition was  presented,  Brederode  entertained  the  confederates 
in  Kuilemberg  house ;  about  300  guests  assembled ;  intoxica- 
tion gave  them  courage,  and  their  audacity  rose  with  their 
numbers.  During  the  conversation,  one  of  Uieir  number  hap- 
pened to  remark  that  he  had  overheard  the  Count  of  BarlaL- 
mont  whisper  in  French  to  the  regent,  who  was  seen  to  turn 
pale  on  the  delivery  of  the  petitions,  that  "  she  need  not  be 
afraid  of  a  band  of  beggars  (gueux) ; "  (in  feu^t,  the  majority  of 
them  had  by  their  bad  management  of  their  incomes  only  too 
well  deserved  this  appellation.)  Now,  as  the  very  name  for  their 
fraternity  was  the  very  thing  which  had  most  perplexed  them, 
an  expression  was  eagerly  caught  up,  which,  while  it  cloaked 
the  presumption  of  their  enterprise  in  humility,  was  at  the 
same  time  appropriate  to  them  as  petitioners.  Immediately 
they  drank  to  one  another  under  this  name,  and  the  cry  "  long 
live  the  Gueux ! "  was  accompanied  with  a  general  shout  of 
applause.  After  the  cloth  had  been  removed,  Brederode  ap- 
peared with  a  wallet  over  his  shoulder,  similar  to  that  which 
the  vagrant  pilgrims  and  mendicant  monks  of  the  time 
used  to  carry ;  and  after  returning  thanks  to  all  for  their  ac- 
cession to  the  league,  and  boldly  assuring  them,  that  he  was 
ready  to  venture  life  and  limb  for  every  individual  present, 
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he  drank  to  the  health  of  the  whole  company  out  of  a  woodea 
beaker.  The  cup  went  round,  and  every  one  uttered  the  same 
vow,  as  he  set  it  to  his  lips.  Then  one  after  the  other  they 
received  the  beggar's  purse,  and  each  hung  it  on  a  nail,  which 
he  had  appropriated  to  himself.  The  shouts  and  uproar  at- 
tending this  buffoonery  attracted  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
Counts  Egmont  and  Horn,  who,  by  chance,  were  pass- 
ing the  spot  at  the  very  moment,  and  on  entering  the  house 
were  boisterously  pressed  by  Brederode,  as  host,  to  remain 
and  drink  a  glass  with  them*.  • 

The  entrance  of  three  such  influential  personages  renewed 
the  mirth  of  the  guests,  and  their  festivities  soon  passed  the 
bounds  of  moderation.  Many  were  intoxicated;  guests  and 
attendants  mingled  together  without  distinction,  the  serious 
and  the  ludicrous,  drunken  fancies  and  affairs  of  state  were 
blended  one  with  another  in  a  burlesque  medley;  and  the 
discussions  on  the  general  distress  of  the  country  ended  in 
the  wild  uproar  of  a  bacchanalian  revel.  But  it  cQd  not  stop 
here ;  what  they  had  resolved  on  in  the  moment  of  intoxica- 
tion, they  attempted  when  sober  to  carry  into  execution.  It 
was  necessary  to  manifest  to  the  people  in  some  striking 
shape,  the  existence  of  their  protectors,  and  likewise  to  fan 
the  zeal  of  the  faction  by  a  visible  emblem;  for  this  end, 
nothing  could  be  better  than  to  adopt  publicly  this  name 
of  Gueux,  and  to  borrow  from  it  tie  tokens  of  the  as- 
sociation. In  a  few  days,  the  town  of  Brussels  swarmed 
with  ash-grey  garments,  such  as  were  usually  worn  by  mendi- 
cant friars  and  penitents.  Every  confederate  put  his  whole 
family  and  domestics  in  this  dress.  Some  caxiied  wooden 
bowls  thinly  overlaid  with  plates  of  silver,  cups  of  the 
same  kind,  and  wooden  knives ;  in  short,  the  whole  parapher- 
nalia of  the  beggar  tribe,  which  they  either  fixed  around  their 
hats  or  suspended  from  their  girdles.     Bound  the  neck  they 

•  "  But/*  Egmont  asserted  in  his  written  defence,  *'we  drank  only  one 
single  small  glass,  and  thereupon  they  cried,  "  long  lire  the  king  and  the 
Gueux ! "  This  was  the  first  time  that  I  heard  that  appellation,  and  it  cer- 
tainly did  not  please  me.  But  the  times  were  so  bad,  that  one  was  often 
compelled  to  share  in  much  that  was  against  one's  inclination,  and  I  knew 
not  but  I  was  doing  an  innocent  thing."  Proems  criminels  des  comtes  d'Eg- 
mont,  etc.  7.  1.  Egmont's  defence,  Hopper,  94.  Strada,  127—130.  Bur* 
gund.  185.  187. 
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wore  a  golden  or  silver  coin,  afterwards  called  the  Geusen 
penny,  of  which  one  side  hore  the  efl&gy  of  the  king,  with  the 
inscription,  "  True  to  the  king ;  *'  on  the  other  side  were  seen 
two  hands  folded  together,  holding  a  wallet,  with  the  words, 
**  as  far  as  the  heggar's  scrip."  Hence  the  origin  of  the  name 
"Gueux,"  which  was  suhsequently  home  in  the  Nether- 
lands hy  all  who  seceded  from  popery,  and  took  up  arms 
against  the  king. 

Before  the  confederates  separated  and  dispersed  among  the 
provinces,  they  presented  themselves  once  more  before  the 
duchess,  in  order  to  remind  her  of  the  necessity  of  leniency 
towards  the  heretics,  until  the  arrival  of  the  king's  answer 
from  Spain,  if  she  did  not  wish  to  drive  the  people  to  ex- 
tremities. "  If,  however,"  they  added,  "  a  contrary  behaviour 
should  give  rise  to  any  evils,  they  at  least  must  be  regarded 
as  having  done  their  duty." 

To  this,  the  regent  replied,  "  she  hoped  to  be  able  to  adopt 
such  measures  as  would  render  it  impossible  for  disorders  to 
ensue ;  but  if,  nevertheless,  they  did  occur,  she  could  ascribe 
them  to  no    one    but    the  confederates.      She,    therefore, 
earnestly  admonished  them  on  their  part  to  fulfil  their  en- 
gagements, but  especially  to  receive  no  new  members  into 
the  league,  to  hold  no  more  private  assemblies,  and  generally 
not  to  attempt  any  novel  and  unconstitutional  measures." 
And  in  order  to  tranquillize  their  minds,  she  commanded  her 
private  secretary,  Berti,  to  show  them  the  letters  to   the 
inquisitors  and  secular  judges,  wherein  they  were  enjoined  to 
observe  moderation  towards  all  those  who  had  not  aggravated 
their  heretical  offences  by  any  civil  crime.      Before  their        . 
departure  from  Brussels,   they  named  four  presidents  from        r 
among  their  number,  who  were  to  take  care  of  the  affairs  of       ' 
the  league;   and  also,  particular   administrators   for    each        \ 
province.    A  few  were  left  behind  in  Brussels,    to  keep  a         i 
watchful  eye  on  all  the  movements  of  the  court.    Brederode, 
Kuilemberg,  and  Bergen,  at  last  quitted  the  town,  attended       / 
by  550  horsemen,  saluted  it  once  more  beyond  the  walls  with      / 
a  discharge  of  musketry,  and  then  the  three  leaders  parted ; 
Brederode  taking  the  road  to  Antwerp,  and  the  two  others  to      ^ 
Guelders.     The  regent  had  sent  off  an  express  to  Antwerp, 
to  warn  the  magistrate  of  that  town  against  him;  on  his       \ '. 
arrival,  more  than  a  thousand  persons  thronged  to  the  hotel        ^ 
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where  he  had  taken  up  his  abode.     Showii^  himself  at  a 
window,  with  a  full  wine-glass  in  his  hand,  he  thus  addressed 
^  them :  **  Citizens  of  Antwerp !  I  am  here  at  the  hazard  of  my 

life  and  mj  property,  to  relieve  you  from  the  oppressive  burden 
of  the  Inquisition.  If  you  are  ready  to  share  this  enterprise 
with  me,  and  to  acknowledge  me  as  your  leader,  accept  the 
health  which  I  here  drink  to  you,  and  hold  up  your  hands  in 
testimony  of  your  approbation."  Hereupon  he  drank  to  their 
health,  and  all  hands  were  raised  amidst  clamorous  shouts  of 
exultation.    After  this  heroic  deed  he  quitted  Antwerp. 

Immediately  after  the  delivery  of  the   "Petition  of  the 
Nobles,"  the  regent  had  caused  a  new  form  of  the  edicts  to 
be  drawn  up  in  the  Privy  Council,  which  should  keep  the 
mean  between  the  commands  of  the  king  aud  the  demands  of 
the  confederates.     But  the  next  question  that  arose  was,  to 
determine  whether  it  would  be  advisable  immediately  to 
promulgate  this  mitigated  form  or  moderation,   as  it  was 
commonly  called,  or  to  submit  it  Brst  to  the  king  for  his 
ratification.   The  Privy  Council,  who  maintained  that  it  would 
be  presumptuous  to  take  a  step  so  important  and  so  contrary 
to  the  declared  sentiments  of  the  monarch,  without  having 
first  obtained  his  sanction,  opposed  the  vote  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  who  supported  the  former  proposition.   Besides,  they 
urged  there  was  cause  to  fear  that  it  would  not  even  content 
the  nation.    A  "  Moderation,"  devised  with  the  assent  of  the 
states,  was  what  they  particularly  insisted  on.     In  order, 
therefore,  to  gain  the  consent  of  the  states,  or  rather  to 
obtain  it  from  them  by  stealth,  the  regent  artfully  propounded 
the  question  to  the  provinces  singly,  and  first  of  all  to  those 
which  possessed  the  least  freedom,  such  as  Artois,  Namur, 
and  Luxemburg.     Thus  she  not  only  prevented  one  pro- 
vince encouraging  another   in  opposition,   but  also  gained 
this  advantage  by  it,  that  the  freer  provinces,  such  as  Flanders 
and  Brabant,  which  were  prudently  reserved  to  the  last, 
allowed  themselves  to  be  carried  away  by  the  example  of  the 
others.     By  a  very  illegal  procedure,  the  representatives  of 
the  towns  were  taken  by  surprise,  and  their  consent  exacted 
before  they  could  confer  with  their  constituents,  while  com- 
plete silence  was  imposed  upon  them  with  regard  to  the  whole 
transaction.     By  these  means  the  regent  obtained  the  uncon- 
ditional consent  of  some  of  the  provinces  to  the  "Moderation," 
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and,  with  a  few  slight  changes,  that  of  other  proTinces.     Lux- 
emburg and  Namur  subscribed  it  without  scruple.    The  states 
of  Artois  simply  added  the  condition,  that  false  informers 
should  be  subjected  to  a  retributive  penalty ;  those  of  Hain- 
Ikult  demanded,  that  instead  of  conilscation  of  the  estates, 
which  directly  militated  against  their  pririleges,  another  dis 
cretionary  punishment  should  be  introduced.     Flanders  called 
for  the  entire  abolition  of  the  Inquisition,  and  desired  that 
the  accused  might  be  secured  in  right  of  appeal  to  their  own 
province.     The  states  of  Brabant  were  outwitted  by  the 
intrigues  of  the  court.  Zealand,  Holland,  Utrecht,  Guelders^ 
and  Friesland,  as  being  provinces  winch  enjoyed  the  most 
important  privileges,  and  which,  moreover,  watched  over  them  x' 
witii  the  greatest  jealousy,  wore  never  asked  for  their  opinion. 
The  provindial  courts  of  judicature  had  also  been  required  to 
make  a  report  on  the  projected  amendment  of  the  law,  but         | 
we  may  well  suppose  that  ^it  was  unfavourable,  as  it  never      ^ 
reached  Spain.    From  the  principal  clause  of  this  *'  Modera-        \ 
tion,"  which,  however,  reaUy  deserved  its  name,  we  may  form 
a  judgment  of  the  general  character  of  the  edicts  themselves.  ^ 
**  Sectarian  writers,"  it  ran,  "  the  heads  and  teachers  of  sects,  ^ 
as  alsb  those  who  conceal  heretical  meetings,*  or  cause  any    <y 
other  public  scandal,  shall  be  pmiiahed  with  the  gallows,  and  y^ 
their  estates,  where  the  law  of  the  province  permit  it,  confis  ^ 
eated ;  but  if  they  abjure  their  errors,  their  punishment  shall    ^j 
be  commuted  into  decapitation  with  the  sword,  and  their  effects  ^ . 
shall    be  preserved  to  their  femilies."      A  cruel  snare  for    /^ 
parental  affection !    Less  grievous  heretics,  it  was  farther  en- 
acted, shall,  if  penitent,  be  pardoned ;  and  if  impenitent,  shall 
be  compelled  to  leave  the  country,  without,  however,  for- 
feiting their  estates,  unless  by  continuing  to  lead  others 
astray,  they  deprive  themselves  of  the  benefit  of  this  pro- 
vision.    The  Anabaptists,  however,  were  expressly  excluded 
from  benefiting  by  this  clause ;  these,  if  they  did  not  clear 
themselves  by  the  most  thorough  repentance,  were  to  forfeit 
their  possessions ;  and  if,  on  me  other  hand,  they  relapsed 
after  penitence,  that  is,  were  backsliding  heretics,  they  were 
to  be  put  to  death  without  mercy.     The  greater  regard  for 
life  and  property,  which  is  observable  in  this  ordinance  as 
compared  with  the  edicts,  and  which  we  might  be  tempted  to 
ascribe  to  a  change  of  intention  in  the  Spanish  ministry,  was 
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notMng  more  than  a  compulsory  step,  extorted  by  the  deter- 
mined opposition  of  the  nobles.  So  little,  too,  were  the 
people  in  the  Netherlands  satisfied  by  this  "Moderation," 
which,  fundamentally,  did  not  remove  a  single  abuse,  that 
instead  of  "Moderation"  (mitigation),  they  indignantly  called 
it  "  Mooderation,"  that  is,  murdering. 

After  the  consent  of  the  states  had,  in  this  manner,  been 
extorted  from  them,  the  "  Moderation"  was  submitted  to  the 
CouncU  of  the  State,  and  after  receiving  their  signatures, 
forwarded  to  the  king,  in  Spain,  in  order  to  receive  from  hist 
ratification  the  force  of  law.  , 

The  embassy  to  Madrid,  which  had  been  agreed  upon  wilJi 
the  confederates,  was  at  the  outset  entrusted  to  the  Marquis 
of  Bergen  *,  who,  however,  from  a  distrust  of  the  present  dis- 
position of  the  king,  which  was  only  too  well  grounded,  and 
from  reluctance  to  engage  alone  in  so  delicate  a  business, 
begged  for  a  coadjutor.  He  obtained  one  in  the  Baron  of 
Montigny,  who  had  previously  been  employed  in  a  similar 
duty,  and  had  discharged  it  with  high  credit.  As,  however, 
circumstances  had  since  altered  so  much,  that  he  had  just 
anxiety  as  to  his  present  reception  in  Madrid,  for  his  greater 
safety,  he  stipulated  with  the  duchess  that  she  should  write 
to  the  monarch  previously ;  and  that  he,  with  his  companion, 
should,  in  the  mean  while,  travel  slowly  enough  to  give  time 
for  the  king's  answer  reaching  him  en  route.  His  good 
genius,  wished,  as  it  appeared,  to  save  him  from  the  terrible 
fate  which  awaited  him  in  Madrid,  for  his  departure  was 
delayed  by  an  unexpected  obstacle,  the  Marquis  of  Bergen 
being  disabled  from  setting  out  immediately,  through  a 
wound  which  he  received  from  the  blow  of  a  tennis  ball.  At 
last,  however,  yielding  to  the  pressing  importunities  of  the  re- 
gent, who  was  anxious  to  expedite  the  business,  he  set  out 
alone,  not  as  he  hoped,  to  carry  the  cause  of  his  nation,  but 
to  die  for  it. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  posture  of  affairs  had  changed  so 
greatly  in  the  Netherlands,  the  step  which  the  nobles  had  re- 
cently taken,  had  so  nearly  brought  on  a  complete  rupture 
with  the  government,  that  it  seemed  impossible  for  the  Prince 

*  Tliis  Marquis  of  Bergen  is  to  be  distingnisbed  from  Count  WiBiam  of 
Bergen,  wbo  was  among  the  first  who  subscribed  the  Govenant.  Yigl.  ad 
Hopper;  Letter  VII. 
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of  Orange  and  his  friends  to  maintain  any  longer  the  inter- 
mediate  and  delicate  position  which  they  had  hitherto  held 
oetween  the  country  and  the  court,  or  to  reconcile  the  con- 
tradictory duties  to  which  it  gave  rise.     Great  must  have 
been  the  restraint,  which,  with  their, mode  of  thinking,  they 
had  to  put  on  themselves  not  to  take  part  in  this  contest ; 
much,  too,  must  their  natural  love  of  liberty,  their  patriotism, 
and  their  principles  of  toleration  have  suffered  from  the  con- 
straint which  their  official  station  imposed  upon  them.     On 
the  other  hand,   Philip's   distrust,  the    little  regard  which 
now  for  a  long  time  had  been  paid  to   their  advice,   and 
the  marked  slights  which  the  duchess  jpublicly  put  upon 
them,  had  greatly  contributed  to  cool  therr  zeal  for  the  ser- 
vice,   and  to  render  irksome  the  longer  continuance  of  a 
part,  which  they  played  with  so  much  repugnance  and  with       ; . 
so  little  thanks.     This  feeling  was  strengthened  by  several  j  ^Wv 
intimations  they  received  from  Spain,  which  placed  beyond  \  ^w 
doubt  the  great  displeasure  of  the  king  at  the  petition  of  the  j 
nobles,  and  his  little  satisfaction  with  their  own  behaviour  on ' 
that  occasion,  while  they  were  also  led  to  expect  that  he  was 
about  to  enter  upon  measures,  to  which,  as  favourable  to  the 
liberties  of  their  country,  and  for  the  most  part  friends  or  ^    j  >j 
blood  relations  of  the  confederates,  they  could  never  lend       ^ 
their  countenance  or  support.     On  the  name,  which  should       ^ 
be  applied  in  Spain  to  the  confederacy  of  the  nobles,  it  prin-  ^ 

cipally  depended  what  course  they  should  follow  for  the  \''^ 
ftiture.  If  the  petition  should  be  called  rebellion,  no  alter-  ^ 
native  would  be  left  them,  but  either  to  come  prematurely  to  "  ^ 
a  dangerous  explanation  with  the  court,  or  to  aid  it  in  treating 
as  enemies,  those  with  whom  they  had  both  a  fellow  feeling 
and  a  common  interest.  This  perilous  alternative  could  only 
be  avoided  by  withdrawing  entirely  from  public  affairs ;  this 
plan  they  had  once  before  practically  adopted,  and  under  pre- 
sent circumstances,  it  was  something  more  than  a  simple  ex- 
pedient. The  whole  nation  had  their  eyes  upon  them.  An 
unlimited  confidence  in  their  integrity,  and  the  universal 
veneration  for  their  persons,  which  closely  bordered  on  idol- 
atry, would  ennoble  the  cause  which  they  might  make  their 
own,  and  ruin  that  which  they  should  abandon.  Their  share 
in  the  administration  of  the  state,  though  it  were  nothing 
more  than  nominal,  kept  the  opposite  party  in  check;  while 
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they  attended  the  senate,  -violent  measures  were  avoided,  be- 
cause their  continued  presence  still  favoured  some  expecta- 
tions of  succeeding  b  j  gentle  means.  The  witiiholding  of  their 
approbation,  even  if  it  did  not  proceed  from  their  hearts,  dis- 
pirited the  faction,  which,  on  the  contrary,  would  exert  its  full 
strength  so  soon  as  it  could  redion  even  distantly  on  obtaining 
so  weighty  a  sanction.  The  very  measures  of  the  government^ 
which,  if  they  came  through  their  Imnds,  were  certain  of  a  fa- 
vourable reception  and  issue,  would  without  them  prove  sus- 
pected and  futile ;  even  the  royal  concessions,  if  they  were  not 
obtained  by  the  mediation  of  these  friends  of  the  people,  would 
fiftil  of  the  chief  part  of  their  efl&cacy.  Besides,  their  retire- 
ment from  public  affairs  would  deprive  the  regent  of  the  bene- 
fit of  their  advice,  at  a  time,  when  counsel  was  most  indispens- 
able to  her;  it  would,  moreover,  leave  the  preponderance  with 
a  party,  which  blindly  dependent  on  the  court,  and  ignorant  of 
the  peculiarities  of  republican  character,  would  neglect  nothing 
to  aggravate  the  evil,  and  to  drive  to  extremity  the  already 
exasperated  mind  of  the  public. 

All  these  motives  (and  it  is  open  to  every  one,  according 
to  his  good  or  bad  opinion  of  the  prince,  to  say  which  was  the 
most  influential)  tended  alike"^  to  inove  him  to  desert  the  re- 
gent, and  to  divest  himself  of  all  share  in  public  affisdrs.    Aa 
opportunity  for  putting  this  resolve  into  execution  soon  pre- 
sented itself.     The  prince  had  voted  for  the  immediate  pro- 
mulgation of  the  newly  revised  edicts ;  but  the  regent,  follow- 
ing the  suggestion  of  her  Privy  Council,  had  determined  to 
transmit  them  first  to  the  king,     **  I  now  see  clearly,"  he 
i      broke  out  with  well-acted  vehemence,  "  that  all  the  advice 
I     which  I  give  is  distrusted.     The  king  requires  no  servants 
I      whose  loyalty  he  is  determined  to  doubt ;  and  far  be  it  from  me 
I     to  thrust  my  services  upon  a  sovereign  who  is  unwilling  te 
j     receive  them.     Better,  therefore,  for  him  and  me,  that  I 
*     withdraw  from  public  aifeirs."    Count  Horn  expressed  hinot- 
self  nearly  to  the  same  effect.     Egmont  requested  permis- 
sion to  visit  the  baths  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  use  of  which 
had  been  prescribed  to  him  by  his  physician,  although  (as  it  ift 
stated  in  his  accusation)  he  appeared  health  itself.     The  re- 
gent, terrified  at  the  consequences  which  must  inevitably  fol- 
low this  step,  spoke  sharply  to  the  prince.    **  If  neither  my  re- 
presentations, nor  the  general  welfexe  can  prevail  upon  you,  se 
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far  as  to  induce  you  to  relinquish  this  intention,  let  me  adviso 
you  to  be  more  careful,  at  least,  of  your  oiwi  reputation-  Louis 
of  Nassau  is  your  brother ;  he  and  Count  Brederode,  the  heads 
of  the  confederacy,  haye  publicly  been  your  guests.     The 
petition  is  in  substance  identical  with  your  own  representa- 
tions in  the  Council  of  State.     If  you  now  suddenly  desert 
the  cause  of  your  king,  will  it  not  be  universally  said  that 
you  favour  the  conspiracy?"     We  do  not  find  it  anywhere 
stated,  whether  the  prince  really  withdrew  at  this  time  from 
ihe  Council  of  State ;  at  all  events,  if  he  did,  he  must  soon 
have  altered  his  mind,  for  shortly  after,  he  appears  again  in 
public  transactions.     Egmont  allowed  himself  to  be  overcome 
by  the  remonstrances  of  the  regent;   Horn  alone  actually 
withdrew  himself  to  one  of  his  estates  *,  with  the  resolution  of 
never  more  serving  either  emperor  or  king.     Meanwhile  the 
Gueux  had  dispersed  themselves  through  the  provinces,  and 
q)read  everjrwhere  the  most  fia.vourable  reports  of  their  suc- 
cess.    According  to  their  assertions,  religious  freedom  was 
finally  assured;  and  in  order  to  confirm  their  statements,  they 
helped  themselves,  where  the  truth  failed,  with  falsehood. 
For  example,  they  produced^Jarged  letter  of  the  Knights  of 
the  FleecCj.  jej^ch,the  latter  were  made  soleiaiilyto  declare      ^^ 
lEhat,  for  the  future,  no  one  need  fear  imprisonment,  or  banish-      ^ .; 
ment,  or  death,  on  account  of  religion,  unless  he  also  commit-    •    ,•> 
ted  a  political  crime ;  and  even  in  that  case,  the  confederates       ; 
alone  were  to  be  his  judges ;  and  this  regulation  was  to  be  in    J^^ 
force  until  the  king,  with  the  consent  and  advice  of  the  states       \ 
of  the  realm,  should  otherwise  dispose.  Earnestly  as  the  knights 
applied  themselves,  upon  the  first  information  of  the  fraud, 
to  rescue  the  nation  from  their  delusion,  still  it  had  already, 
in  this  short  interval,  done  good  service  to  the  faction.     If      .>i 
there   are  truths  whose  efiect  is  limited  to  a  single  in-      \^ 
stant,  then  inventions  which  last  so  long  can  easily  assume    v  j 
their  place.     Besides,  the  report,  however  false,  was  calcu-       { 
lated  both  to  awaken  distrust  between  the  regent  and  the 
knights,  and  to  support  the  courage  of  the  Protestants  by 
'  fresh  hopes,  while  it  also  furnished  those  who  were  meditating 
innovation  an  appearance  of  right,  which,  however  unsubstan- 
tial they  themselves  knew  it  to  be,  served  as  a  colourable  pre- 

•  Where  lie  remained  three  months  inactiva 
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text  for  their  proceedings.  Quickly  as  tliis  delusion  was  dis- 
pelled, still,  in  the  short  space  of  time  that  it  obtained  belief, 
it  had  occasioned  so  many  extravagances,  bad  introduced  so 
much  of  irregularity  and  license,  that  a  return  to  the  former 
state  of  things  became  impossible,  and  continuance  in  the 
course  already  commenced,  was  rendered  necessary  as  well  by 
habit  as  by  despair.  On  the  very  first  news  of  this  happy 
result,  the  fugitive  Protestants  had  returned  to  their  homes, 
which  they  had  so  unwillingly  abandoned;  those  who  had 
been  in  concealment  came  forth  from  their  hiding  places ; 
those  who  had  hitherto  paid  homage  to  the  new  religion  ia 
their  hearts  alone,  emboldened  by  these  pretended  acts  of  to- 
leration, now  gave  in  their  adhesion  to  it  publicly  and  de- 
cidedly. The  name^  of  the  J^ujeux "  was  extolled  in  all  the 
provinces  ;  they  were  called  the  pillars  of  religion  and  liberty ; 
their  party  increased  daily,  and  many  of  the  merchants  began 
to  wear  their  insignia.  The  latter  made  an  alteration  in  the 
"  Geusen"  penny,  by  introducing  two  travellers'  stafiFs  laid 
crosswise,  to  intimate  that  they  stood  prepared  and  ready,  at 
any  instant,  to  forsake  house  and  hearth  for  the  sake  of  reli- 
gion. The  Geusen  League,  in  short,  had  now  given  to  things  an 
entirely  different  form.  The  murmurs  of  the  people,  hither- 
to impotent  and  despised,  as  being  the  cries  of  individuals, 
had  now,  that  they  were  concentrated,  become  formidable; 
and  had  gained  power,  direction,  and  fimmess,  through  union. 
Every  one  who  was  rebelliously  disposed,  now  looked  on  him- 
self as  the  member  of  a  venerable  and  powerful  body,  and 
believed  that  by  carrying  his  own  complaints  to  the  general 
stock  of  discontent,  he  secured  the  free  expression  of  them. 
To  be  called  an  important  acquisition  to  the  league  flattered 
the  vain;  to  be  lost,  unnoticed,  and  irresponsible,  in  the 
crowd,  was  an  inducement  to  the  timid.  The  face  which  the 
confederacy  showed  to  the  nation,  was  very  unlike  that  which 
it  had  turned  to  the  court.  But  had  its  objects  been  the 
purest,  had  it  really  been  as  well  disposed  towards  the  throne 
as  it  wished  to  appear,  still  the  multitude  would  have  regarded 
only  what  was  illegal  in  its  proceedings,  and  upon  them  its 
better  intentions  would  have  been  entirely  lost. 
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PUBLIC    PREACHINO. 

No  moment  could  be  more  favourable  to  the  Huguenots  and 
the  German  Protestants  than  the  present,  to  seek  a  market 
for  their  dangerous  commodity  in  the  Netherlands.     Accord- 
ingly, every  considerable  town  now  swarmed  with  suspicious 
anivals,  masked  spj^s,  and  the  apostles  of  every  description 
of  heresy.     Of  the  religious  parties  which  had  sprung  up  by 
secession  from  the  ruling  church,  three^chiefly  had  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  the  provincesTTnesland,  and  the  adjoin- 
ing districts,  were  overrun  by  the  Anabaptists,  who,  however, 
as  the  most  indigent,  without  organization  and  government, 
destitute   of   military    resources,    and    moreover    at    strife 
amongst  themselves,  awakened  the  least  apprehension.     Of 
far  more  importance  were  the  Calvinists,  who  prevailed  in 
the  southern  provinces,  and  above  all  in  Flanders,  who  were 
powerfully  supported  by  their  neighbours  the  Huguenots,  the 
republic  of  Geneva,  the  Swiss  Cantons,  and  part  of  Germany, 
and  whose  opinions,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  difference; 
were  also  held  by  the  throne  in  England.    They  were  also  the     j  . 
most  numerous  party,  especially  amongst  the  merchants  and     < 
common  citizens.     The  Huguenots  expelled  from  France  had 
been  the  chief  disseminators  of  the  tenets  of  this  party.    The 
Lutherans  were  inferior  both  in  numbers  and  wealth,  but  de-    "^^ 
lived  weight  from  having  many  adherents  among  the  nobility.       ^ 
They  occupied,  for  the  most'part,  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
Netherlands,  which  borders  on  Germany,  and  were  also  to  be 
found  in  some  of  the  northern  territories.     Some  of  the  most 
powerful  princes  of  Germany  were  their  allies ;  and  the  religious 
freedom  of  that  empire,  of  which  by  the  Burgundian  treaty 
the  Netherlands  formed  an  integral  part,  was  claimed  by  them 
with  some  appearance  of  right.     These  tkree  religious  deno- 
minations met  together  in  Antwerp,  where  the  crowded  popu- 
lation concealed  them,  and  the  mingling  of  all  nations  favoured 
liberty.     They  had  nothing  in  common,   except  an  equally  /'. 
inextinguishable  hatre3"of^Pbpery,  of  the  Inquisition  in  par-    * 
ticular,  and  of  the  Spanish  government,  whose  instrument  it  .^ 
was ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  watched  each  other  ^vith  a    ] 
jealousy  which  kept  their  zeal  in  exercise,  and  prevented  the    • 
glowing  ardour  of  fanaticism  from  waxing  dull 
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The  regent,  in  expectation  that  the  projected  "  Moderation" 
•would  be  sanctioned  by  the  king,  had,  in  the  mean  time,  to 
gratify  the  "  Gueux,"  recommended  the  governors  and  moni- 
cipal  officers  of  the  provinces  to  be  as  moderate  aa  possible  in 

wiicfi         " 


'  \  their  proceedings  against  heretics;  instractions  wnich  -were 
\  ;   eagerly  followed,  and  interpreted  in  the  widest  sense  by  the 
1  '  majority,  who  had  hitherto  administered  the  painful  duty 
of  pimishment  with  extreme  repugnance.^  Most  of  the  chief 
magistrates  were  in  their  hearts  averse  to  the  Inquisition  and 
the  Spanish  tyranny,  and  many  were  even  secretly  attached  to 
one  or  other  of  the  religious  parties ;  ev^i  the  others  were 
unwilling  to  inflict  punishment  on  their  countrymen,  to  gra- 
I    tify  their  sworn  enemies,  the  Spaniards.    All,  iJierefore,  pur- 
•    ^     J    posely  misunderstood  the  regent,  and  allowed  the  Inquisitiim 
I    and  ihe  edicts  to  fall  almost  entirely  into  disuse.     This  for- 
i     bearance  of  the  government,  combined  with  the  brilliant  re- 
presentations of  the  "  Gueux,'*  lured  from  their  obscurity 
the  Protestants,  who,  however,  had  now  grown  too  powerful 
to  be  any  longer  concealed.      Hitherto  they  had  contraited 
themselves   with   secret    assemblies    by   night;    now  they 
thought  themselves  numerous  and  formidable  enough  to  ven^- 
'  '  ture  to  these  meetings  openly  and  publicly.     Tlus  license 
conmienced  somewhere  between  Oudenarde  and  Ghent,  and 
soon  spread  through  the  rest  of  Flanders.  A  certain  Hermann 
\^  Strieker,  bom  at  OveryBsel,  formerly  a  monk,  a  daring  en- 

thusiast, of  able  mind,  imposing  fi^gure,  and  ready  tongue,  was 
,     the  first  who  collected  the  people  for  a  sermon  in  the  open  air. 
j     The  novelty  of  the  thing  gathered  together  a  crowd  of  about 
7,000  persons.     A  ma^trate  of  the  neighbourhood,  more 
courageous  than  wise,  rushed  amongst  the  crowd  with  his 
I     drawn  sword,  and  attempted  to  seize  the  preacher,  but  was  so 
roughly  handled  by  the  multitude,  who  for  want  of  other 
weapons  took  up  stones,  and  felled  him  to  the  ground,  that 
he  was  glad  to  beg  for  his  life  *. 

This  success  of  the  first  attempt  inspired  courage  for  a 
second.    In  the  vidnity  of  Aalst,  they  assembled  again  in  still 

*  The  iinlieaTd<of  foolhardiness  of  a  single  man  mshixig  into  the  midst  of 
a  &natical  crowd  of  7,000  people,  to  seize  before  their  eyes  one  whom 
they  adored,  proves,  more  than  all  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject,  the  inso- 
lent contempt  with  which  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  time  looked  down  upon 
the  so-called  heretics  as  an  inferior  laoe  of  beings. 
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greater  numbers ;  but  on  this  occasion  they  provided  them 
selves  mth  rapiers,  fire  arms,  and  halberds,  placed  sentries 
at  all  the  approaches,  which  they  also  barricaded  with  carts 
and  carriages.     All  passers  by  were  obliged,  whether  willing 
or  otherwise,  to  tStofparf  "in  tne  religious  service,  and  to  en- 
force this  object,  look-out  parties  were  posted  at  certain  dis- 
tances round  the  place  of  meeting.     At  the  entrance,  book- 
sellers stationed   themselves,   ofTering    for   sale   Protestant 
catechisms,  religious  tracts,  and  pasquinades  on  the  bishops. 
The  preacher,  Hermann  Strieker,  held  forth  from  a  pulpit^ 
which  was  hastily  constructed  for  the  occasion  out  of  carts 
and  trunks  of  trees.    A  canvass  awning  drawn  over  it  pro- 
tected him  from  the  sun  and  the  rain ;  the  preacher's  posi-*    J 
tion  was  in  tilie  q^oarter  of  the  wind  that  the  people  might    ; 
not  lose  any  part  of  his  sermon,  which  consisted  principally     ' 
of  revilings  against  Popery.     Here  the  sacraments  were  ad- 
ministered after  the  Calvlnistic  fashion,  and  water  was  pro- 
cured from  the  nearest  river  to  baptize  infants  without  further 
ceremony,  aft»  the  practice,  it  was  pretended,  of  the  earliest 
times  of  Christianity.     Couples  were  also  united  in  wedlock,        \^ 
and  the  marriage    ties  dissolved  between  others.      To  be     ^x'* 
present  at  this  me^ng,  half  the  popula,tion  of  Ghent  had      ^^^ 
left  its   gates;  their  example  was  soon   followed  in  other       f 
parts,  and  ere  long  spread  over  the  whole  of  East  Flanders. 
In  like  manner,  Peter  Dathen,  anotlier  renegade  monk,    i 
from  Poperingen,  stirred  up  West  Flanders ;   as  many  as    1 
15,000  persons  at  a  time  attended  his  preaching  from  the    I 
villages  and  hamlets;  their  number  made  them  bold,  and     * 
they  broke  into  the  prisons,  where  some  Anabaptists  were 
reserved  for  martyrdom.     In  Toumay,  the  Protestants  were 
excited  to  a  simiUur  pitch  of  daring  by  Ambrosius  Ville,  a 
French  Calvinist.    They  demanded  the  release  of  the  prison- 
'ers  of  their  sect,  and  repeatedly  threatened,  if  their  demands 
were  not  complied  with,  to  deliver  up  the  town  to  the  French. 
It  was  entirely  destitute  of  a  garrison,  for  the  commandant, 
from  fear  of  treason,  had  withdrawn  it  into  the  castle,  and  the 
soldiers,  moreover,  refused  to  act  against  their  fellow  citizens. 
The  sectarians  carried  their  audacity  to  such  great  lengths,  as     I 
to  require  one  of  the  churches  within  the  town  to  be  assigned     I 
to  them;  and  when  this  was  refused,  they  entered  into  a     / 
league  with  Valenciennes  and  Antwerp,  to  obtain  a  legal  re- 
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cognition  of  their  worship,  after  the  example  of  the  other 
towns,  by  open  force.     These  three  to\ms  maintained  a  close 

(connexion  with  each  other,~an<l  the  trotestant  party  was 
equally  powerful  in  all.  While,  however,  no  one  would  ven- 
ture singly  to  commence  the  disturbance,  they  agreed  si- 
multaneously to  make  a  beginning  with  public  preaching. 
Brederode's  appearance  in  Antwerp  at  last  gave  them  courage. 

^Six  thousand  persons,  men  and  women,  poured  forth  from 
"  the  town  on  an  appointed  day,  on  which  the  same  thing  hap- 
pened in  Toumay  and  Valenciennes.     Thg  plagp.  nf  nr]fip.ting 
^  /  vas  closed  in  with  a  line  of  vehicles,  firmly  fastened  together, 

J  and  behind  them  armed  men  were  secretly  posted,  with  a 
L  view  to    protect   the  service  from  any  surprise.      Of  the 
7  preachers,  most  of  whom  were  men  of  the  very  lowest  class — 
/    some  were  Germans,  some  were  Huguenots — and  spoke   in 
/     the  Walloon  dialect ;  some  even  of  the  citizens  felt  them- 
7    selves  called  upon  to  take  a  part  in  this  sacred  work,  now 
^     that  no  fears  of  the  officers  of  justice  alarmed  them.     Many 
.^^      /     were  drawn  to  the  spot  by  mere  curiosity,  to  hear  what  kind 
^      i'      oi  new  and  unheard-of  doctrines  these  foreign  teachers,  whose 
\'      7    anival  had  caused  so  much  talk,  would  set  forth.     Others 
\^  '^*    were  attracted  by  the  melody  of  the  psalms,  which  were  sung 
/     in  a  French  version,  after  the  custom  in  Geneva.     A  great 
^     7     number  came  to  hear  these  sermons  as  so  many  amusing 
/     comedies  :  such  was  the  buffoonery  with  which  the  pope,  the 
7    fathers  of  tiie  ecclesiastical  Council  of  Trent,  purgatory,  and 
L    other  dogmas  of  the  ruling  church  were  abused  in  them. 
I     And,  in  feet,  the  more  extravagant  was  this  abuse  and  ridi- 
/     cule,  the  more  it  tickled  the  ears  of  the  lower  orders,  and  a 
universal  clapping  of  hands,  as  in  a  theatre,  rewarded  the 
speaker  who  had  surpassed  others  in  the  wildness  of  his 
jokes  and  denunciations.     But  tlie  ridicule  which  was  thus 
cast  upon  the  ruling  church  was,  nevertheless,  not  entirely 
lost  on  the  minds  of  the  hearers,  as  neither  were  the  few 
grains  of  truth  or  reason,  which  occasionally  slipped  in  among 
It;  and  many  a  one,  who  had  sought  from  these  sermons 
anything  but  conviction,  unconsciously  carried  away  a  little 
also  of  it. 

These  assemblies  were  several  times  repeated,  and  eacli 
day  augmented  the  boldness  of  the  sectarians ;  till  at  last  they 
even  ventured,  after  concluding  the  service,  to  conduct  their 
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preachers  home  in  triumph,  with  an  escort  of  armed  horse-   . 
men,    and   ostentatiously    to    brave  the   law.      The    town 
council  ^ent  express  after  express  to  the  duchess,  entreating 
her  to  visit  them  in  person,  and  if  possible  to  reside  for  a  short    i 
time  in  Antwerp,  as  the  only  expedient  to  curb  the  arrogance    I 
of  the  populace ;  and  assuring  her  that  the  most  eminent    j 
merchants,  afraid  of  being  plundered,  were  already  preparing 
to  quit  it.   Fear  of  staJting  the  royal  dignity  on  so  hazardous  a 
stroke  of  policy,  forbade  her  compliance  ;  but  she  despatched 
in  her  stead  Count  Megen,  in  order  to  treat  with  the  magis- 
trate for  the  Intf bdiiction  of   a  garrison.     The  rebellious 
mob,  who  quickly  got  an  inkling  of  the  object  of  his  visit, 
gathered  aroimd  him  with  tumultuous  cries,  shouting — "  He    \ 
was  known  to  them  as  a  sworn  enemy  of  the  Gueux ;  that    I      .-^ 
it  was  notorious  he  was  bringing  upon  them  prisons,  and 
the   Inquisition,  and  that   he    should   leave  the  town  '^in- 
stantly."   Nor  was   the    tumult    quieted,   till  Megen    was  v 
beyond  the  gates.     The  Calvinists  now  handed  in  to  the      .    ^• 
magistrate  a  memorial,  in  which  they  showed  that  their  great       V- 
numbers  made  it  impossible  for  them  henceforward  to  assem-    '»      -^ 
ble  in  secrecy,  and  requested  a  separate  place  of  worship  to  be 
allowed  them  inside  the  town.     The  town  council  renewed  c 
its  entreaties  to  the  duchess  to  assist,  by  her  personal  pre- 
sence, their  perplexities,  or  at  least  to  send  to  them«  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  as  the  only  person  for  whom  the  people 
still  had  any  respect ;  and  moreover,  as  specially  bound  to 
the  town  of  Antwerp  by  his  hereditary  title  of  its  Burgrave     r 
In  order  to  escape  the  greater  evil,  she  was  compelled  to  con- 
sent to  the  second  demand,  however  much  against  her  inclina- 
tion to  entrust, Antwerp  to  the  prince.     After  allowing  hib^^ 
self  to  belong  and  fruitlessly  entreated,  for  he  had  all  at  once  ' 
resolved  to  take  no  farther  share  in  public  affedrs,  he  yielded 
at  last  to  the  earnest  persuasions   of  the  regent,  and  the 
boisterous  wishes  of  the  people.     Brederode,  with  a  numer- 
ous retinue,  came  half  a  mile  out  of  the  town  to  meet  hira, 
and  both  parties  saluted  each  other  with  a  discharge  of  pistols. 
Antwerp  appeared  to  have  poured  out  all  her  inhabitants  to 
welcome  her  deliverer.     The  high  road  swarmed  with  multi-    . 
tudes ;  the  roofs  were  taken  off  the  houses,  in  order  that    '      '? 
they  might  accommodate  more  spectators;   behind  fences,,    k      * 
from  churchyard  walls,  even  out  of  graves  started  up  men.    . 
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The  attachment  of  the  people  to  the  prince  showed  itself 
in  childish  effusions.  "  Lmig  live  the  Gueux  I  "  was  the 
shout  with  which  young  and  old  feceiyed  him.  "Behold," 
cried  others,  "  the  man  who  shall  give  us  liberty."  "  He 
brings  us/'  cried  the  Lutherans,  "  Uke  Confession  of  Augs* 
burg ! "  *''  We  don't  want  the  Gueux  now ! "  exclaimed  others ; 
''  we  have  no  more  need  of  the  troublesome  journey  to  Bras- 
eels.  He  alone  is  every  thing  to  us ! "  Those  who  knew 
not  what  to  say,  vented  their  extravagant  joy  in  psalms^ 
which  they  vociferously  chanted  as  they  moved  along.  He» 
however,  maintained  his  gravity,  beckoned  for  silence,  and 
at  last,  when  no  one  would  listen  to  him,  exekumed  with  in- 
dignation, half  real  and  half  affected — "  By  God,  they  ought 
to  consider  what  they  did,  or  they  would  one  day  repent 
what  they  had  now  done."  The  shouting  increased  even  as 
he  rode  into  the  town.  The  first  conference  of  the  prince 
with  the  heads  of  the  different  reHgious  sects,  whom  he 
sent  for  and  separately  interrogated,  presently  convinced  him 
that  the  chief  source  of  the  evil  was  the  mutual  distrust  of 
the  several  parties,  and  the  suspicions  which  the  citizens 
entertained  of  the  designs  of  the  gov^imient;  and  that, 
therefore,  it  must  be  his  first  business  to  restore  confidence 
among  them  all.  First  of  all  he  attempted,  both  by  per- 
suasion and  artifice,  to  induce  the  Oalvinists,  as  the  most 
numerous  body,  to  lay  down  their  weapons,  and  in  this  he  at 
last,  with  much  labour,  succeeded.  When,  however,  some 
waggons  were  soon  afterwards '  laden  with  ammunition  in 
Mcdmes,  and  the  High  Bailiff  of  Brabant  showed  himself  fre- 
quently in  the  neighbourhood  of  Antwerp  with  an  armed  force, 
*tiie  Calvinists  fearing  hostile  interruption  of  their  reHgious 
worship,  besought  the  prince  to  allot  them  a  place  within 
the  walls  for  ti^eir  sermons,  which  should  be  secure  from  a 
surprise.  He  succeeded  once  more  in  pacifying  them,  and 
his  presence  fortunately  prevented  an  outbreak  on  the  As- 
sumption of  the  Virgin,  which,  as  usual,  had  drawn  a  crowd 
to  the  town,  and  from  whose  sentiments  there  was  but  too 
much  reason  for  alarm.  The  image  of  the  Virgin  was,  with 
the  usual  pomp,  carried  round  the  town  without  interruption ; 
a  few  words  of  abuse,  and  a  suppressed  murmur  about 
idolatry,  was  all  that  the  disapproving  multitudes  indulged 
in  against  the  procession* 
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1566.    While  the  regent  receiyed  from  one  province  after 
another  the  most  melancholy  accounts  of  the  excesses  of  the 
Protestants,  and  while  she  tremhled  for  Antwerp,  which  she  was 
compelled  to  leave  in  the  dangerous  hands  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  a  new  terror  assailed  her  from  another  quarter.   Upon  ilt^J, 
the  fiurst  authentic  tidings  of  the  puhlic  preaching,  she  imme-// 1/ 
diately  called  upon  the  league  to  fulfil  its  promises,  and  to  assist//  r 
her  in  restoring  order.    Count  Brederode  used  this  pretext  tol' ' 
summon  a  general  meeting  of  the  whole  league,  for  which  he    / 
could  not  hieive  selected  a  more  dangerous  moment  than  the    { 
present     So  ostentatious  a  display  of  the  strength  of  the 
league,  whose  existence  and  protection  had  alone  encouraged    ' 
the  Protestant  moh  to  go  the  length  it  had  already  gone,    > 
would  now  raise  the  confidence  of  the  sectarians,  while,  in  the 
same  degree,  it  depressed  the  courage. of  the  regent.    The 
convention  took  place  in  the  town  of  I^ioge  St.  Trujen,  into 
which  Brederode  and  Louis  of  KSs*§auhaiIthrown  themselves 
at  the  head  of  2,000  confederates.    As  the  long  delay  of  the  ": 

royal  answer  from  Madrid  seemed  to  preside  no  good  from     I      V 
that  quarter,  they  considered  it  advisable,  in  any  case,  to     (      ^    ' 
extort  from  the  regent  a  letter  of  indemnity  for  their  persons.        v/^ 

Those  among  them  who  were  conscious  of  a  disloyal  sym-        j^^;;^ 
pathy  with  the  Protestant  mob,  looked  on  its  licentiousness 
as  a  favourable  circumstance  for  the  league;  the  apparent        C^ 
success  of  those  to  whose  degrading  fellowship  they  had 
deigned  to  stoop,  led  them  to  alter  their  tone;  their  for- 
mer laudable  zeal  began  to  degenerate  into  insolence  and 
defiance.    Many  thought  that  they  ought  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  general  confusion  and  the  perplexity  of  the  duchess,  to 
assume  a  bolder  tone  and  heap  demand  upon  demand.    The 
Roman  OathoHc    members    of   the    league,   among   whom   / 
many  were,  in  their  hearts,  still  strongly  inclined  to  the  royal  ' 
cause,  and  who  had  been  drawn  into  a  connexion  with  the  ' 
league  by  occasion  and  example,  rather  than  from  feeling 
and   conviction,    now  heard,    to    their   astonishment,   pro- 
positions for  establishing  imiversal  freedom  of  religion,  and 
were  not  a  little  shocked  to  discover  in  how  perilous  an 
enterprise    they   had    hastily   implicated   themselves.     On 
this  discoveiy,  the  young  Count  Mansfeld  withdrew  imme- 
diately ^m  it,  and  internal  dissensions  already  began  to 
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undermine  the  work  of  precipitation  and  haste,  and  imper- 
ceptibly to  loosen  the  joints  of  the  league. 

Count  Egmont  and  William  of  Orange  were  empowered 
by  the  regent  to  treat  withjhe  confederates.  Twelve  of  the 
latter,  among  wh6M'were'Xout§'"6fTrassau,  Brederode,  and 
Kuilemberg,  conferred  with  them  in  Duffle,  a  village  near 
Malines.  *'  Wherefore  this  new  step  ?"  demanded  the  regent 
by  the  mouth  of  these  two  noblemen.  "  I  was  required  to 
despatfrh  ambassadors  to  Spain;  and  I  sent  them.  The 
edicts  and  the  Inquisition  were  complained  of  as  too  rigorous ; 
I  have  rendered  both  more  lenient.  A  general  assembly  of 
the  states  of  the  realm  was  proposed ;  I  have  submitted  this 
request  to  the  king,  because  I  could  not  grant  it  from  my  own 
authority.  What,  then,  have  I  unwittingly  either  omitted  or 
done,  that  should  render  necessary  this  assembling  in  St. 
Truyen?  Is  it  perhaps  fear  of  the  king's  anger,  and  of  its  con- 
sequences, that  disturbs  the  confederates?  The  provocation  cer- 
tainly is  great,  but  his  mercy  is  even  greater.  Where  now  is  the 
promise  of  the  league,  to  excite  no  disturbances  amongst  the 
people  ?  Where  those  high-sounding  professions,  that  they  were 
ready  to  die  at  my  feet,  rather  than  offend  against  any  of  the 
prerogatives  of  the  crown  ?  The  innovators  already  venture 
on  things  which  border  closely  on  rebellion,  and  threaten  the 
state  with  destruction ;  and  it  is  to  the  le«^e  that  they  appeal. 
If  it  continues  silently  to  tolerate  this,  it  will  justly  bring  on 
itself  the  charge  of  participating  in  the  guilt  of  their  offences ; 
if  it  is  honestly  disposed  towards  the  sovereign,  it  cannot  re- 
main longer  inactive  in  this  licentiousness  of  the  mob.  But, 
in  truth,  does  it  not  itself  outstrip  the  insane  population  by 
its  dangerous  example,  concluding,  as  it  is  known  to  do, 
alliances  with  the  enemies  of  the  country,  and  confirming  the 
evil  report  of  its  designs  by  the  present  illegal  meeting?" 

Against  these  reproaches  the  league  formally  justified  itself^ 
in  a  memorial  which  it  deputed  three  of  its  members  to  deliver 
toTiHeXouncil  of  State  at  Brussels. 

"AH,"  it  commenced,  "that  your  highness  has  done  in 
respect  to  our  petition  we  have  felt  with  the  most  lively 
gratitude;  and  we  cannot  complain  of  any  new  measure  suU- 
sequentiy  adopted,  inconsistent  with  ypur  promise ;  but  we 
cannot  help  coming  to  the  conclusion  .that  the  oirders  of  your  ^ 
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highness  are,  by  the  judicial  courts  at  least,  very  little  re- 
garded; for  we  are  continually  hearing — and  our  own  eyes 
attest  to  the  truth  of  the  report — ^that  in  all  quarters  our 
fellow  citizens  are,  in  spite  of  the  orders  of  your  highness,  still 
mercilessly  dragged  before  the  courts  of  justice,  and  con- 
demned to  death  for  religion.  What  the  league  engaged  on 
its  part  to  do,  it  has  honestly  fulfilled;  it  has,  too,  to  the 
utmost  of  its  power,  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  public 
preachings ;  but  it  certainly  is  no  wonder  if  the  long  delay  of 
an  answer  from  Madrid  fills  the  mind  of  the  people  with  dis- 
trust, and  if  the  disappointed  hopes  of  a  general  assembly  of 
the  states  disposes  them  to  put  little  faith  in  any  farther 
assurances.  The  league  has  never  allied,  nor  ever  felt  any 
temptation  to  ally,  itself  with  the  enemies  of  the  country. 
If  the  arms  of  France  were  to  appear  in  the  provinces,  we, 
the  confederates,  would  be  the  first  to  mount  and  drive  , 
them  back  again.  The  league,  however,  desires  to  be  candid 
with  your  highness.  We  thought  we  read  marks  of  dis- 
pleasure in  your  countenance ;  we  see  men  in  exclusive  pos- 
session of  your  favour,  who  are  notorious  for  their  hatred 
against  us.  We  daily  hear  that  persons  are  warned  from 
associating  with  us,  as  with  those  infected  with  the  plague, 
while  we  are  denounced  with  the  arrival  of  the.  king,  as  with 
the  opening  of  a  day  of  judgment — ^what  is  more  natural, 
than  that  such  distrust  shown  to  us,  should  at  last  rouse  our 
own  ?  That  the  attempt  to  blacken  our  league  with  the  re- 
proach of  treason,  that  the  warlike  preparations  of  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  and  of  other  princes,  which,  according  to  common 
report,  are  directed  against  ourselves;  the  negociations  of 
the  king  with  the  French  court,  to  obtain  a  passage  through 
that  kingdom  for  a  Spanish  army,  which  is  destined,  it  is 
said,  for  the  Netherlands — what  wonder  if  these,  and  sinnlar 
occurrences,  should  have  stimulated  us  to  think  in  time  of 
the  means  of  self-defence,  and  to  strengthen  ourselves  by 
an  alliance  with  our  friends  beyond  the  frontier?  On  a 
general,  uncertain,  and  vague  rumour,  we  are  accused  of  a 
share  in  this  licentiousness  of  the  Protestant  mob;  but  who 
is  safe  from  general  rumour  ?  True  it  is,  certainly,  that  of 
6ur  numbers  flome^  are  Protestants,  to  whom  religious  tolera- 
tion would  be  a  welcome  boon ;  but  even  they  have  never 
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forgotten  what  they  owe  to  their  sovereign.  It  is  not  fear  of 
the  king's  anger  which  instigated  us  to  hold  this  assembly. 
The  king  is  good,  and  we  still  hope  that  he  is  also  just. 
It  cannot,  therefore,  he  pardon  that  we  seek  from  him,  and 
just  as  little  can  it  be  oblivion,  that  we  solicit  for  our 
actions,  which  are  far  from  being  the  least  considerable  of  the 
services  we  have  at  different  times  rendered  his  majesty. 
Again,  it  is  true,  that  the  delegates,  of  the  Lutherans  and 
Calvinists  are  with  us  in  St.  Truyen ;  nayrill^^l'o,  they  have 
deHvered^'ltb  us  arpetllion  which,  annexed  to  this  memorial, 
we  here  present  to  your  highness.  In  it  they  offer  to  go  un- 
armed to  their  preachings,  if  the  league  will  tender  its  secu- 
rity to  them,  and  be  willing  to  engage  for  a  general  meeting 
of  the  states.  We  have  diought  it  incumbent  upon  us  to 
communicate  both  these  matters  to  you,  for  our  guarantee  can 
have  no  force,  unless  it  is  at  the  same  time  confirmed  by 
your  highness  and  some  of  your  principal  counsellors. 
Among  these,  no  one  can  be  so  well  acquainted  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  our  causOj  or  be  so  upright  in  intention  towards 
us,  as  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  Counts  Horn  and  Egmont. 
We  gladly  accept  these  three  as  mediators,  if  the  necessary 
powers  are  given  to  them,  and  assurance  is  afforded  us, 
that  no  troops  will  be  enlisted  without  their  knowledge. 
This  guarantee,  however,  we  only  require  for  a  given  p^^, 
before  the  expiration  of  which  it  will  rest  with  the  king, 
whetjhor  he  will  cancel  or  confirm  it  for  the  future.  If  the 
firs};  should  be  his  will,  it  will  then  be  but  fair  that  time 
should  be  allowed  us  to  place  our  persons  and  our  property  in 
security;  for  this,  three  weeks  will  be  sufficient.  Finally, 
and  in  conclusion,  we  on  our  part  also  pledge  ourselves  to 
.undertake  nothinsf  new,  without  the  concurrence  of  those  three 
^persons,  our  mediators." 

The  league  would  not  have  ventured  to  hold  such  bold 
lanjpiage,  u  it  had  not  reckoned  on  powerful  support  and  pro- 
tection ;  but  the  regent  was  as  litUe  in  a  conmtion  to  con- 
cede their  demands,  as  she  was  incapable  of  vigorously  oraoe- 
ing  them.  Deserted  in  Brussels  by  most  of  her  coonseuors 
of  state,  who  had  either  departed  to  their  provinces,  or  under 
some  pretext  or  oth^r  had  altogether  withdrawn  from  publio 
afGEurs;  destitute  w  well  of  advisers  as  of  money,  (tlie  latter 
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want  had  compelled  her,  in  the  first  mstance,  to  appeal  to  the 
liberality  of  the  clergy,  when  this  proved  insufficient,  to  have         \ 
recourse  to  a  lottery,)  dependent  on  orders  from  Spain,  which    -       v 
were  ever  expected  and  never  received,  she  was  at  last  re- 
duced to  the  degrading  expedient  of  entering  into  a  negocia-      (  V 
tion  with  the  confederates  in  St.  Truyen,  tibat  they  should      ' 
wait  twenty-four  days  longer  for  the  king's  resolution,  before 
they  took  uiy  further  steps.     It  was  certainly  surp^iiaingjhat 
the  king  still  continued  to^elay  a  decisive  answer  to  the  peti-       J 
tiCii,  al&ongkit'waS' universally  known  that  he  liad  answered       / 
letters  of  a  much  later  date,  and  that  the  regent  earnestly 
importuned  him  on  this  head.     She  had  also,  on  the  com- 
mencement of  the  public  preaching,  immediately  despatched 
the  Marquis  of  Bergen  after  the  fiaron  of  Montigny,  who,      ; 
as  an  eyewitness  of  these  new  occurrences)  could  confirm  her 
written  statanents,  to  move  the  king  to  an  earlier  decision. 

1566.     Ib  the  meanwhile,  the  Flemish  Ambassador,  Flo-    \ 
rence  of  Montigny,  had  arrived  in  Madrid,  inhere  he  was  re-    /  • 
^ved  witE  a  grelat  show  of  bonslderation.    His  instructions    / 
were  to  press  for  the  abohtion  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  miti-    i 
gatioi  of  the  edicts;   the  augmentation  of  the  Council  of   I 
Btatf,  and  the  incorporation  wim  it  of  the  two  other  councils ;      .    ^\ 
tike  calling  of  a  general  assembly  of  the  states,  and,  lastly,  to   ; 
u]ge  the  solicitations  of  the  regent  for  a  pei^nal  visit  fh)m   : 
tte  king.    As  the  latter,  however,  was  only  desirous  of  gain-  ; 
im^  time,  Montigny  was  put  ofif  with  fair  words  until  the 
arival  of  his  coadjutor,  without  whom  the  king  was  not  wil-     I 
Uw  to  come  to  any  final  determination.     Ih  the  mean  time,     j 
MSitignJ^fead,  every  day  and  at  any  hour  tiiat  he  desired,  an    ' 
aucbnce  with  the  king,  who  also  commanded,  that  on  all  oc- 
casif}8  the  despatches  of  the  duchess  and  {he  answers  to  them 
shoud  be  communicated  to  himself.     H^  Vas,  too,  frequently      .    ; 
adn&ited  to  the  council  for  Belgian  aifiEjiirs,  where  he  never     j     ^ 
omittd  to  call  the  king's  attention  to  i&id  necessity  of  a  gene- 
ral as&mbly  of  the  states,  as  being  tMe  only  means  of  success- 
^^y  Dieting  the  troubles  which  hdi  aiisen,  and  as  likely  to 
supen^  the  necessitv  of  any  ott^r  measure.    He  moreover 
impress^  upon  Imn,  that  a  gene^  and  unreserved  indemnity 
for  the  |8t  would  alone  env^cate  the  dist^mst,  which  was 
the  8om\ ,  of  all  existinif'  complaints,  and  would  always 
counteractthe  good  effects  «f  ev^iy  measure,  however  well 
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adTised.  He  ventured,  from  a  thorough  aoqoaintanoe  with 
circumBtances  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  character  of  his 
i  countrymen,  to  pledge  himself  to  the  king  for  their  iariolabie 
loyalty,  as  soon  as  they  should  he  donvinced  of  the  honesty  of 
his  intentions  hy  the  straightforwardness  of  his  proceedings  ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  he  assured  him  that  there  wouid  be  no 
hopes  of  it,  as  long  as  they  were  not  retieved  of  ihe  fear  of 
being  made  the  Tictims  of  the  oppression,  aad  sacrificed  to 
the  envy,  of  the  Spanish  nobles.  At  last,  Montijny's  coad- 
jutor made  his  appearance,  and  the  objects  of  their  embassy 
were  made  the  subject  of  repeated  deliberations. 

1666.    The  king  was  at  that  time  at  his  police  near  Se- 
/         grovice,  where  also  he  assembled  his^^SjaJaJOqinaL^  The 
members  were :  the  Duke  of  Alva ;  Don  Gomez  ce  Kgueroaf' 
I         the  Count  of  Feria;  Don  Antonio  of  Toledo,  4rand  Com- 
mander of  St.  John ;  Don  John  Manriquez  of  Laia,  Lord 
Steward  to  the  Queen ;  Buy  Qomez,  Prince  of  Eboli  and 
Count  of  Melito ;  Louis  of  Quixada,  Master  of  the  Hoise  to 
the  Prince;  Charles  Tyssenacque,  President  of  the  Cfundl 
. ;  for  the  Netherlands ;  Hopper,  State  Counsellor  and  Keener  of 

<.  the  Seal ;  and  State  Counsellor  CorteviQe.     The  sitting  <f  the 

council  was  protracted  for  several  days;  both  ambassslors 
were  in  attendance,  but  the  king  was  not  himself  presen:. 
Here,  then,  the  conduct  of  the  Belgian  nobles  was  examind 
by  Spanish  eyes ;  step  by  step  it  was  traced  back  to  the  mat 
distant  source  ;  circumstances  were  brought  into  relation  wih 
others  which,  in  reality,  never  had  any  connexion ;  and  wfait 
had  been  the  offiipring  of  the  moment,  was  made  out  to  be  a 
well-matured  and  far-sighted  plan.     All  the  different  transic- 
tions  and  attempts  of  the  nobles  which  had  been  govered 
solely  by  chance,  and  to  which  the  natural  order  of  eyota 
alone  assigned  their  particular  shape  and  succession,  'ere 
said  to  be  the  result  of  a  preconcerted  scheme;  for  itro- 
ducing  universal  Tibefty  in  religion,  and  for  pXeuiing  tf  the 
power  of  the  state  in  the  hands  of  the  nobles.    The  fip  step 
to  this  end  was,  it  was  said,  the  violent  expulsion  >f  the 
minister  Granvella,  against  whom  nothing  comd  be  i^^god, 
except  that  he  was  in  possession  of  an  authority,  wb^  they 
preferred  to  exercise  themselves.    The  second  step  ^  send- 
ing Count  Egmont  to  Spain,  to  urge  the  aboUti/  of  the 
Liquisition,  and  the  mitigation  of  the  penal  statu^*  ft>^d  to 
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prevail  on  the  king  to  consent  to  an  augmentation  of  the 
Council  of  State.     As,  however,  this  could  not  be  surrep- 
titiously obtained  in  so  quiet  a  manner,  the  attempt  was  made     / 
to  extort  it  from  the  court  bj  a  third  and  more  daring  step —     \ 
by  a  formal  conspiracy,  the  League  of  the  Gueux.*    The     I 
fourth  step  to  the  same  end  was  the  present  embassy,  which  at 
length  boldly  cast  aside  the  mask,  and  by  the  insane  proposals 
which  they  were  not  ashamed  to  make  to  their  king,  clearly      / 
brought  to  light  the  object  to  which  all  the  preceding  steps  had      ^ 
tended.  Could  the  abolition  of  the  Inquisition,  they  exclaimed,      ' 
lead  to  any  thing  less  than  a  complete  freedom  of  belief  ? 
Would  not  the  guiding  helm  of  conscience  be  lost  with  it? 
Did  not  the  proposed  "  moderation  "  introduce  an  absolute  im- 
punity for  all  heresies  ?    What  was  the  project  of  augmenting      / 
the  Council  of  State  and  of  suppressing  the  two  other  coun-     ; 
oils,  but  a  complete  remodelling  of  the  government  of  the 
country  in  favour  of  the  nobles  ? — a  general  government  for 
all  the  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  ?    Again,  what  was  this 
compact  of  the  ecclesiastics  in  their  public  preachings,  but  a  : 

third  conspiracy,  entered  into  with  the  very  same  objects  j 

which  the  league  of  the  nobles  in  the  Council  of  State,  and  I 

that  of  the  Gueux,  had  failed  to  effect  ?  ?^  j 

However,  it  was  confessed,  that  whatever  might  be  the        1:^,  \ 
source  of  the  evil,  it  was  not  on  that  account  the  less  im-  ]. ; 

portant  and  imminent.  The  immediate  personal  presence  of 
the  king' in  Brussels  was,  indubitably,  the  mosl  efficacious 
means,  speedily  and  thoroughly  to  remedy  it.  As,  however, 
it  was  already  so  late  in  the  year,  and  the  preparations  alone 
for  the  journey  would  occupy  the  short  time  which  was  to 
elapse  before  the  winter  set  in ;  as  the  stormy  season  of  the 
year,  as  well  as  the  danger  £rom  French  and  English  ships, 
which  rendered  the  sea  unsafe,  did  not  allow  of  the  king's 
taking  the  northern  route,  which  was  the  shorter  of  the  two ; 
as  the  rebels  themselves  meanwhile  might  become  possessed 
of  the  island  of  Walcheren,  and  oppose  the  landing  of  the 
king ;  for  all  these  reasons,  the  journey  was  not  to  be  thought 
of  before  the  spring,  and  in  absence  of  the  only  complete 
remedy  it  was  necessary  to  rest  satisfied  with  a  partial  expe- 
dient. The  council,_4hfixgfQre4  agre<gd  to  :propose  to  the  king, 
in  the  first  ptece,"tEat  he  should  recaU  the  jPapal  Inquisition  /; 
from  the  provinces  and  rest  satisfied  with  that  of  the  bishops ; 
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ki  the  second  place,  that  a  new  plan  for  the  mitigation  of  the 
edicte  should  be  projected,  bj  which  the  honour  of  religion 
and  of  the  king  would  be  better  preserved  than  it  had  been  in 
the  transmitt^  '*  moderation ;  '*  thirdly,  that  in  order  to  re- 
assure *the  minds  of  the  people,  and  to  leave  no  means  un- 
tried, the  king  should  impart  to  the  regent  full  powers  to 
extend  free  grace  and  pardon  to  all  those  who  had  not  alpeadj 
committed  any  heinous  crime,  or  who  had  not  as  yet  been 
condemned  by  any  judicial  process ;  but  from  the  benefit  of  this 
indemnity,  the  preachers,  and  all  who  harboured  them,  were  to 
be  excepted.  On  the  other  hand,  all  leagues,  associations,  public 
assembues,  and  preachings,  were  to  be  henceforth  prohibited 
under  heavy  penalties ;  if,  however,  this  prohibition  should 
be  infringed,  the  regent  was  to  be  at  liberty  to  employ  the 
regular  troops  and  garrisons  for  the  forcible  redaction  of  the 
veiractoiy,  and  also,  in  case  of  necessity,  to  enlist  new  troops, 
and  to  name  the  commanders  oyer  them,  according  as  should 
be  deemed  advisable.     Finally,  it  would  have  a  good  effect, 
if  his  majesty  would  write  to  the  most  eminent  tovms,  pre- 
lates, and  leaders  of  the  nobility,  to  some  in  his  own  hand, 
4md  to  all  in  a  gracious  tone,  in  order  to  stimulate  their  zeal 
in  his  service. 

When  this  resolution  of  his  Council  of  State  was  submitted 
to  the  king,  his  first  measure  was  to  command  public  pyocca- 
sions  and  prayers  in  all  the  most  considerable  places  of  the 
kingdom,  and  also  of  the  Netherlands,  imploring  the  divine 
guidance  in  his  decision.  He  appeared  in  his  own  person  in 
tiie  Council  of  State  in  order  io  approve  this  resolution,  and 
render  it  effective.  He  declared  the  "{leneral  Assembly  of 
the  States  to  be  useless,  and  entirelyatMished  it.  He, 
however,  bound  himself  to  retain  some  German  regiments  in 
his  pay,  and  that  they  might  serve  with  the  more  zeal,  to 
pay  them  their  long-standing  arrears.  He  commanded  the 
regent,  in  a  private  letter,  to  prepare  secretly  for  war; 
three  thousand  horse  and  ten  thousand  infantiy  were  to  be 
assembled  by  her  in  Germany,  to  which  end  he  furnished 
her  with  the  necessaiy  letters,  and  transmitted  to  her  a  sum 
of  three  hundred  thousand  gold  florins.  He  also  accompuiied 
this  resolution  with  several  autograph  letters  to  some  private 
individuals  and  towns,  in  which  he  uianked  them  in  the  most 
gracious  terms  for  the  zeal  which  they  had  already  displayed 
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in  his  service,  and  called  upon  them  to  manifest  the  same  for 
the  future.  Notmthstandmg  that  he  was  inexorable  on  the 
most  important  point,  and  the  very  one  on  which  the  nation 
most  particularly  insisted — ^the  convocation  of  the  states; 
notwithstanding  that  his  limited  anT  ambiguous  pardon  was  ^^ 

aa  good  as  none,  and  depended  too  much  on  arbitrary  will  to 
calm  the  public  mind ;  notwithstanding,  in  fine,  that  he  re- 
jected, as  too  lenient,  the  j)roposed  "  moderation,"  but  which,      :    K 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  was  complained  of  as  too  severe;  still         \^ 
he  had  this  time  made  an  imwonted  step  in  the  favour  of  the  "^ 

nation ;  he  had  sacrificed  to  it  the  Papal  Inquisition  and  left     \ 
only  the  Episcopal,  to  which  it  was  accustomed.     The  nation  j  \ 
had  found  more  equitable  judges  in  the  Spanish  coimcil  than 
they  could  reasonably  have  hoped  for.     Whether,  at  another 
time,  and  under  other  circumstances,  this  wise  concession     | 
woidd  have  had  the  desired  effect,  we  will  not  pretend  to  say. 
It  came  too  Ifite:    when  (1666)  the  royal  letters  reached      j 
Brussels^  the  attack  on  images  had  already  commenced. 


END  OF  YOL.   I. 


O.  WoodHdl  and  Son,  Pxisten,  Angd  Court,  Skiiuier  Street,  Londoa. 
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NEW  BOOKS  AT  REDUCED  PRICES, 

vuBuaaxD  ob  aou>  bv 

HE.NEY    G.    BOHN, 

YORK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON. 


HIS  COMPLBTB  CATALOOVB  OF  HEW  BOOKS  AND  BBMAXNDBBS,  IN  100  PAOI8,  MAT  BB 
HAD  OBATI8. 


FINE  ARTS,  ARCHITEGTUBE,  SCULPTURE,  FAINTING,  HERALDRY, 
ANTIQUITIES,  T0P06RAPHT,  SPORTING,  PIOTORIAL  AND  HIGHLY 
ILLUSTRATED  WORKS,  ETC.  ETC. 


Fcap.  8nH  embeUiflhcd  with  npwudi  of  WbeatrtiAil  Enmnings  oa  Steel  by  BacEwna  and 
TorHAii, and  hamdieds  of  enf^sred  Borden, ereiy pi^ bcinff  ranoaiided,  (pa}>. at  18»0 idotlu 


ARABIAN  NIGHTS,  PICTORIAL  EDITION. 

By  Lamb.   8  vols,  imperial  8vo.   Upwards  of  1000  beantiAil  Wood  Engravinga  of  ArcUtectare 
Coatome,  and  Scenery,  by  the  moat  eminent  Artiata  (pub.  at  41.  Am.)  gilt  cloth,  31. 12«.  6cf. 
"  The  moat  complete  manual  of  Eaatem  manners  ever  published."— ^tAciunnt. 

ARTIST'S  BOOK  OF  FABLES, 

Comprising  a  Seriea  of  Original  Vablea,  mnstrated  by  380  exipiisitely  beantiM  Engravingx  on 
Wood,  by  Babtbi  and  other  eminent  Artists,  after  Dedgna  by  the  late  Jamu  IloBTnconrB.A. 
Poat  9n,  Portrait,  (pub.  at  IL  Is.),  doth,  gilt,  te.  ^  IStt 

BEWICK'S  SELECT  FABLES, 

With  a  Memoir  J^arge  paper,  royal  8vq,  with  several  Fortralta  of  Bevrlek,  and  upwards  of  860 
Engravings  on  Wom,  original  impressions,  (pub.  at  II.  1«.),  bda.,  13«.  NeweattU,  1890 

BEWICK'S  EDITION  OF  ^SOP'S  FABLES. 

8ni^  with  upwards  of  S&O  line  Wood  Cuts,  (pub.  at  18t.),  bda.,  I3t.  NeweaaiU,  1818 

BOOK     OF     GEMS;     OR,    THE    MODERN    POETS    AND    ARTISTS    OF 

GREAT  BRITAIN.   8vo.   60  ocquiBitely  beaatifta  Line  Engravfain  after  Tumor,  Bonington, 

fte.  Ac.  (pub.  at  II.  11a.  6d.),  ctoth,  elegantly  gUt,  15«. ;  or  morocco,  ll.  1«.  1844 

BOOK  OF  RAPHAEL'S  CARTOONS,  BY  CATTERMOLE. 

8vo.   With  an  exquisite  Portrait  of  Riq;>hael,  a  View  of  Hampton  Court,  and  seven  vc 
flniahed  Steel  Eni^vfanga  of  the  odefarated  Caitoona  at  Hampton  Court  (pub.  at  Us.),  i 

BOOK  OF  SHAKSPEARE  GEMS. 

A  Seriea  of  Landscape  IllustratioBs  of  the  moat  intereating  localitiea  of  Shakapeaie'a  Dramaa; 
with  Historical  and  Descriptive  Accounts,  by  WAsniMoroi*  iBTiirsw  Jbssb,  W.  Howitt, 
WoBBSwoBTH,  Ih«U8,  Bud  Others.  Svo,  with  46  hlghly-flniahed  Steel  Engravings,  (pub.  at 
U  lit.  6d.),  gilt  doth.  14t.  18« 

BROCKEDON'S  PASSES  OF  THE  ALPS. 

3  vda.  medinm  4to.  Containing  100  benitiftil  EngiBvinga.  (Pub.  at  101.  lOi.  in  boards,)  half-boond 
mocoeeok  gat  edges,  41. 4t.      "  -•        •     *  ^'  1888 
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BRITTON'S  CATHEDRAL  CHURCH  OF  LINCOLN, 

4to,  16  flue  Plates  by  Lb  Kmvz,  (pub.  at  31.  3«.)>  clotb.  IL  6«. 
II.  11«.  id. 
This  Tolttme  was  published  to  complete  Mr.  Britton's  Cathedrals,  and  is  wanting  in  most  of  the 


II.  lis  U. '  '' ' Boyal4to.,  Large  Paper,  doth. 


8vo.   EmbeUishnl  with  27  satni^te  idM  Aigniteg««tar9lBridnoberts,  Madise,  and  Farria 
gil^  14(. 


BULWER'S  PILGRIMS  OF  THE  RHINE. 

8vo.    EmbeUishedwithS; 
(pub.  at  IL  lis.  6d.),  cloth, 

CARTER!S  AMOIENT^M«^IF£01%IR&OF'fiNCLAND. 

'™        "l^fed^^^nH^IS/o^riSf^ 


CARTER'S    ANCIENT    SCUL'PTIINE  (Wfl9  iTMinTINC   NOW  REMAINING 

IN  ENGLAND,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Bdni  of  Henigr  Till.  With  Historical  and 
JS?*^iHS??***®'*5  ^  ^^  Oopsw,  Jfaaaica.  1)^«M«.  Tuwibe,  and  Beittob.  Bt^al 
MUo.  witii  120  larn  En|cra«lan.  ttoavy^^  wbiduve  beatfUWjr.ODlmnd,  and  several  illuminated 
with  gold  (pub.  at  151.  U*. ),  half-bound  moroooo,  8L  8$.  Iggg 

CARTER'S  OOTHfC  AROHrrBQTURE, 

And  Ancient  Buildings  in  England,  with  ISO  Yiews,  etched  bjr  himself  4  wis.  smiu«  13mo„  (nub 
at  21. 2*.),  half  morocco,  18«.  1^ 

CHAMBERLAINE'S  IMITATIONS  OF  DRAWINGS 

foL,  70  Plates,  (pub.  at  121. 12..),  half  bouiidttanc«3lt  edge^SLfiT^     — «n™nm,Twipj. 

CLAUDE'S  LIBER  VERITATIS. 

A  Ckdlection  of  300  EngraTmn  ia  liwHiiHiwcaf  the  odrisal  Biswings  of  CiiAvsn,  by  Eabi^k 
8  vols,  ftdio  (pub.  at  311. 10s.), half-bound  morocco,  giU^ges,  101. 10s.        ^'^^'^  '^  Js-abmh. 

COESVELTS  PICTURE  GALLERY. 

'WUhan  Ivtvoduiition  by-Mas.  Jasbbsow.  BDya}«to,.«fnMesbMadttBsi.a«i«rid4»o«Utae 
.iadiaPKxifti  4pubjafc6I^i«.),.hid/-bau^a«>ocbttexta^^32.  Ss.     ^^^^^^  oS" 

COOKE'S  SHIPPING  AND  CRAFT. 

A  Series  of  6S  brilliant  ! 

accurate  Bepresentations. 

^!l^i?SSi'^i*fl.:?S^??T'^^'^®^^  ITS  VICINITY. 

•W  beancilU  Btldiii«B  ^  Dnwlngs  br  0*cowf,S«Asrw«nD,tlaow,.B«nww8,'HAMnic. 
^«UBK,  and  CoTXAH.    Boyal  4to.    fioofi  (pub.  at  51.),  gilt  doth,  21. 2>.  ^^  "  *  ' 

CONEY'S   FOREIGN  CATHEDRA^,  HOTELS  DE  VILLE.  TOWN  HALLS 
ITALY.  SSliiie  large  Plates.  ImpeHU'ftilio  (pub.  at  IW.  lOs.),  iu«moroeo5^gilt iSJoJtt  ij^ 

CORNWALL.  AN  ILLUSTRATED  ITINERARY  OF ;  **** 

S±J5^°s!lS?SS»^Si5'?^/*^'*  Accounts,  Imperial  8vo,  Hhutrrited  VT IW  beautllU  En- 
•  ff?!9«"  °?  ^^  MidYfoai*f  LAKBMis,  HurcBSLims.  J^CKMm.  Wulxaxs.  Six*  Ac  after 
XhmwiAgs  by  Caaswica.    (Pub.  at  18t.),  hdf  moR>oco,«».  "*j*i— *,  wm*  ««,  mnn 

Cornwall  is  undoubtedly  the  most  interesting  County  in  Eii^aud. 
CORONATION  OF. GEORGE  THE  FOURTH, 


A  SeriesjDf  65  brilliant  Etchinn,  comprising  Picturesque,  but  at  the  same  time  extremeb- 
Boysl  4to  (pub.  liFgl:iS».-6A3;g3t  doth,  II.  11*.  U.  ^^^^ 


tmgi^shed  ladiTi. 
Aalf,bonndmoitSc'o7Sit  ^geCllitlBr — -^F«--««r^M<  auyiniQO,  (pub.  atSILMa.) 

^'^i^.S^*'^*'^^'^*-  BRA«»>IW '  NORFOLK  WNDaClirFOkK. 

^°2?*^*^'*.^?*^!*^,®?  ARCHITECTURAL  «BSIHA«IS 

In  various  Counties  in  England,  with  Letter-press  Descriptions  bTBicaifAN  2  vols.  Imwriai 
folios  containing  240  highly  spirited  Etchings,  Tpub.  S  a^,  SSt  nSSSTii  ^3» 

SLy'Wi'?gi°'^t^'^*1g!  WOjIilendid  iiotour<ff  l^ws  tm  thBta«*t«sale,  of  Ae'Aiehi- 
aSS:^i£STO-w'litSS;f5irS"'  Bi-doo-an,.  vals.in^^S5S?Wio.(pd... 
DANIELL'S  ORIENTAL  SCENERY, 

•'{it1i?^SS?S£lS5S2iiir£iSS^5Sr?^^^ 
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iaapwfioiv  Vy  Piboli,  MMB»^aiid  Biaxb.   Svola^obloag  Iblio  (pilb.  at  61.  M.)  ^'    ''*  ' 


DANIELUS  ANIMATED  NATORE, 

B«laf  PtecongiM  DdfaMHtimis  of  the  mort  intarestiiiff  Subjeets  ftom  allllxwuAM oT Natanl 
HIjrtDry,'  IS  IbgrmTfaigs,, wfth  I^etter-praas  DesoiptknM,  8  toI«.  bmOI  ftiUo,  {gnb.  at  161.  li«.). 
half  moroeoo^  (miifonn  with  the  Oriental  Soenoy),  2LU, 

DON  QUIXOTE,  PICTORIAL  EDITION. 

Tnnakited  hy  JAnna,  e«i«ftai]r  xevtoed.   With  a  eopknu  oclglnal'lfemolr  6f  OowatM.    IHiu. 


JoHAirif  OT.  Izi61iicliag  IS  new  and  beaatiAil  lagcge  Cuti^  bj  ▲hi»*boii«,.iiow  flntaSAad.  3  vola. 
voyal  8T0i  Q?tib.  at  aTUta.),  cloth  gilt,  M.  8«.  ,^  A/  0/  *** 

EGYPT   AND   THE   PYRAMID8.-COL.  WnP^TCttlEAT  WORK  ON  THE '^i^' 

VTBJMJDS  07  GIKEH.   Wtth-an  Appendix,  by  J.  S.  PnaBiirft,  Ei«..  on  the  TyimidB  at     y^' 
Abon  Boaah,  the  JEayonm.  ^o-  *&.  3 vobi  Imperial  8?o,  with  IS&f IMm,-  li«tet>l»bfid:  by •  Hashb, 
(pub.  at  ^4$4i  clothr22.Sk  ISKvS 

EGYPT.— PERRINCS  nFTY-EICHT  LARGE  .VIEWS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS 

OF  THE  PTBAMIDS  OF  GIZEH,  ABOU  BOA8H.  Ac.  Bzawn  Aom  aetaal  gnrvey  and 
Admcaaanment.  With  Notes- and  Befcrenees  to  CoL  vyBcfs  gieat  Work,  aleo  to  Denon,  the 
KTcatFrenefa  Work  on  Egypt,  EoseUini,  Bdzoni,  Bnrdkhardt,  Sir  Gasdner  WDkiBaon,  Lane,  and 
others.  8  Parti,  dephant  folio,  the  size  of  the  great  French  "Bgypte,"  (piib.  at l6L  15«.},  in 
printed  wn^pers,  31. 3«. ;  half«bound  morocco^  42.  I4«;6d.  .  liO 

FLAXMAirS  HOMER. 

mbaaatifel  C»_, „ 

i,byPiMi.i,MMM^aiidBkaXB.   S«olabObkmgftdk>(pilb.at6I.M.),bds.,'3i:St.   1806 

FLAXMAN'S  ^SCHYLUS, 

Thlrty-«ixbentIMConqpodtioaaftom.OUiagla31o(pabbai8LlS»C&),bd«^^  ISl 

FLAXMAN'S  HESIOD. 

ThiTty^aevenbeantlftlCoinporftioBsftan.  ObliiBgftdio(piri>.at3i:i2».Cil.),bda.;i{:6«.        1817 
"  Flaxman's  unequalled  Compoeitioni  from  Homer,  Jtiehylna,  and  Heslod,  have  long  been  the 
admiratioaofBarDpesofthclrafavpllat^andbeaa^the  pen  iM^viUiaetftMiB^teoBneytaigtUk 
adeqoate  impresaion."— Sff^TikosuM  Lawrwee. 

FLAXMAN'S  ACTS  OF  MERCY. 

A  SerlM  of  Eight  Ckinnoeitiona,  in  the  maimer  of  Anelent  Scidptue,  fliiiwved  in  liBlt^^ 
origfauilDnw&gs,byF.C.Lnwi8.    Obkvgfolio  (pab.at2<.2L),halMon]idmaH)coOklte.   1831 

CELL  AND  CANDY'S  POMPEIANA  ; 

Or,  the  Topofnipby,  BdMieea,  aad  OiaamenU  of  Ptompett.  OrigJMtSeales,  mnfafningtl^  Beeidt 
oftheBxea»a«t0BapKvkmatol819.  S  vela,  loyal  Svo,  beat  edMon,  wUh  npwaxda  of  TOO  beaitiftd 
line  Engraiings  by  Qoobau^  Cooke,  HnAn,  Pn,  Ac,  (piib.at.  7L  *».)i  boaedi,  82.S*.         18M 

COETHE'S  FAUSTp  ILLUSTRATED  BY  RETZSCH. 

InMbcaatHUOtftlines.    Boyal  4to  (pub.  at  IL  U.),  gilt  cloth,  lOt.  M. 

TUa  edition  oimtains  a  tnmdatton  of  the  QKlginal  poem,  with  hlrtocleal  and  dcM^pttve  BOtc» 

GOODWIN'S  DOMESTIC  ARCHrFECTURS. 

A  Series  of  New  Derigna  for  Manriim^  Yillaa,  Beotary-Hooaea,  PaBaaane-fioaaaa;  -BdUTa. 
Gaidenet's,  Oamelceeper's,  and  Park-Gate  Lodges ;  Cottagee  and  other  BeaUtaKAa,  in  the  Greeian 
Italian,  and  Old  English  Style  of  Axchitectore :  with  Eadmates.  2  vols,  royal  4to^  1M  Ratea 
(pab.  at  62. 6«.),  dotlC  21. 12t.  <d. 

GRINDLAY'S    (CAPT.)    VIEWS    IN    INDfA.   SCENERY,   COSHTUME.   ANO 

ABCHITECTUBE:  chiefly  on  the*  Western  Side  of  India.  Atlas  4to.  Conaiatinsof  SOaMMk 
beantiiUhr  eoloored  Plates,  highly-ilnidied.  in  imitation  of  Diawlag*;  with' DeaedpUve- Letter^ 
press.    (Pub.  at  121. 12*.),  halAound  morocco,  gilt  eigu,  82. 8*.  18S0 

Thia  ia-periiapa  the  moat  aaialaitdy-^oloawd  tolmne  of  landseapea  erer  piodneed. 

HANSARD'S  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  OF  ARCHERY. 

Being  the  complete  History  and  Practice  of  the  Art;  iatenperaed  with  nmaBeraas  Aneodotea; 
fonnmg  a  complete  Mannal  for  the  Bowman.  Sto.  lUnatMtea  by  89  beautUtal  Ltne  Bapairiagiu 
exanisitely  flntahed,  by  BirauBBABT,  PoanvBT,  Ae-  after  Deugna  by  SxvMiAVOvy,  (pnb.at 
11.11s.  6*3,  gUt  doth.  lOt.&l.  ,«»,—»,  r- 

HEATH'S  CARICATURE  SCRAP  BOOK, 

On  00  Sheets,  containing  upwards  of  1000  Comic  Subjects  after  Sancova,  CsvutKavn,  Pao^ 
and  other  eminent  Caricatariata,  obkmg  folio,  (pob.  at  22. 2s.),  doth,  gilt,  Us. 
This  clever  and  entertMiniBfwitame  is  now  enusved  l^ten  addtttonal  shec 


ver  and  enterti^dncwitame  is  now  enlarged  by  ten  addtttonal  sheets,' eadi  mntidBlflg 

soblects.    It  indudes  the  whole  of  Heath's  Omnium  Gatherum,  both  Series ;  llhiatra- 

tionaofDenuniohigyandWitehaiaft;  Old  Ways  and  New  Ways;  Nautical  Dictionary ;  Seenea 
in  London:  Sayings  and  Doian,  Ac.;  a  aeriea  of  humorous  illuatrattons  of  ProveriNLfte.  Asa 
large  and  simoatiaiaitestareSimse  of  humour  it  atandsalone.  Totheyounffartialttwoiildbe 
tomd  a  most  valuable  ooUection  of  studies;  and  to  the  fomiiydrdeaeoMtaBtaouffCeofnnes. 
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HOGARTH'S  WORKS  ENGRAVED  BY  HIMSELF. 

lU  fine  Plate*  (Indndinc  Uia  two  well-knowii  "vupncMed  Plates"),  with  dabotate  Letter-presB 
DeacilptioiiL  br  J.  Nicbou.  Adas  fbUo  (pub.  at  ML),  balf-bonnd  10010000^  gilt  back  and  edgMt, 
wlth  a  Mcratpocket  Cor  nqppnMcd  plates,  7L7«.  USS 

HOLBEIN'S  COURT  OF  HENRY  THE  EIGHTH.  ^  .     ^       , 

A  Series  of  80  exavisitdT' beantlAil  Portraits,  engraTed  bjr  Babtoloiii.  Coorxa,  and  oCbera.  in 
imitatloiiortlMMmsimaDrawfnnpTeserred  in  tbe  RoirarCollectioii  at  Windsor;  with  Hiaiorlesa 
and  BionanUeal  Letter-mess  or  Edxuhd  Lodob,  £sa.  Published  br  Johh  Cbakbbai.JlIwk. 
I]iipaiar4t6  (pub.  at  Ml,  Us.),  half-bound  morocco,  Adl  gilt  back  and  edgo,  61.  Ifo.  UL,  1812 

HOFLAND'S  BRITISH  ANGLER'S  MANUAL : 

Or  the  Art  of  Angling  in  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland;  including  a  Piscatorial  Accoimt 

of  the  prindpidBiTers,  Lakes,  and  Trout  Streams :  with  Instmctious  in  Ply-Fishing.  TroUing; 

and  Angling  of  ererj  Description.  With  upwards  of  SOexquisite  Plates, many  of  which  are  higiily. 

flnished  Landscapes  engraved  on  SteeL  the  remainder  beautifliUy  engrayed  on  Wood.    8to^  (Pwi. 

at  II.  Is.),  gUt  doth,  ISr  1846 

HOPE'S  COSTUME  OF  THE  ANCIENTS. 

Illustrated  in  upwards  of  330  beautifkiUy-engiaTed  Plates,  containing  Representations  of  EsTptiBnu 

Oteek,  and  Soman  Habita  and  Dresses.   3  toIs.  royal  8to^  New  Edition,  with  neady  90  additionad 

Plates,  boards,  rodoeed  to  31.6s.  1841 

HOWARD  (FRANK)  ON  COLOUR, 

As  a  Mbabs  of  Abt,  being  an  adaptation  of  the  Experienee  of  Profbsaon  to  the  Practiee  of 

ABMtenrs,  iUnstrated  by  18  coloured  Plates,  poet  8vo,  cloth  gOt,  8«.  1838 

In  this  ablevolnme  are  shown  the  ground  colours  in  which  the  most  celebrated  psinters  worked. 

It  is  very  Taluable  to  the  omnoisBenr,  as  well  as  the  student,  in  painting  and  water-colour 

drawing. 
HUNT'S  EXAMPLES  OF  TUDOR  ARCHITECTURE  ADAPTED  TO  MODERN 

HABITATIONS.    Boyal  4to,  37  Plates,  (pub.  at  22. 3a.),  half  morocco,  II.  4t.  1836 


HUNT'S  DESIGNS  FOR  PARSONAGE-HOUSES,  ALMS-HOUSES,  ETC. 

Boyal  4to^  21  Plate*,  (pub.  at  IL  Is.),  half  morocco,  14f .  1841 

HUNT'S  DESIGNS  FOR  GATE  LODGES,  GAMEKEEPERS'  COTTAGES,  ETC. 
B^yal  4to^  13  Plates,  (pub.  at  II.  1«.),  half  morocco.  14s.  1841 

HUNT'S  ARCHITETTURA  CAMPESTRE; 

OB.  DESIGNS  POB  LODGES.  GABDENEBS*  HOUSES,  ftc,  IN  THE  ITALIAN  8TTLB. 
IS  Plates,  royal  4to,  (pub.  at  II.  1«.),  half  morocco,  14t.  182? 

ILLUSTRATED  FLY-FISHER'S  TEXT  BOOK. 

A  Complete  Guide  to  the  Science  of  Trout  and  Salmon  Pishing.   By  THBorBnus  South,  Gxbt. 

iBn.  Cbittt,  Babbistbb).  With  23  beautiftil  Engravings  on  Steel,  after  Paintings  laj  CoorBB, 
iawTOH,  FiBiAiB «,  Lbb,  and  others.   Sro,  (pub.  at  II.  lis.  U.),  doth  gUt,  10s.  (M.  1846 

ITALIAN  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN. 

Consiating  of  100  Plates,  chieily  engraved  by  Babtoloiii,  after  the  original  Pictures  andDrawings 

of  OUBBOIHO,  MiCHABL   AlfOBLO,  DOMBHICHIHO,  AllIfIBAI.B,  LUDOTICO,  and  AOOSTIHO  Ca- 

BACGi,  PiBTBO  DA  CoBTOif  A,  Cabi.0  Mabatti,  and  othcTS,  iu  the  Collection  of  Her  MitJea^. 
Imperial  4to,  (pub.  at  101. 10s.),  half  nuwocco,  gilt  edges,  31. 3«.  1842 

KNIGHT'S  (HENRY  GALLY)  ECCLESIASTICAL  ARCHITECTURE  OF  ITALY, 
FBOM  THE  TIME  OF  CONSTANTINE  TO  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTUBT.  With  an 
Introduction  and  Text.  Imperial  folio.  First  Series,  containing  40  beantiAil  and  highly  inte- 
resting Views  of  Ecclesiastical  Buildings  in  Italy,  several  of  which  are  e^ensivdy  illuminated  in 
gold  and  colours,  half-bound  morocco,  51. 6«.  1843 

Second  and  Concluding  Series,  containing  41  beautlAil  and  bighW-.interesting  Yiews  of  Ecded- 
asticd  Buildings  in  Italy,  arranged  in  Chronological  Order;  with  Descriptive  Letter-press.  Im- 
perial  iblio,  half-bound  morocco,  61. 6«.  1844 

KNIGHT'S  (HENRY  GALLY)  SARACENIC  AND  NORMAN  REMAINS, 

To  Illustrate  the  Normans  in  Sicily.  Imp.  folio.  30  large  Encravings,  consisting  of  Pie.. 
Tiews,  Architectural  Bemains,  Interiors  and  Exteriors  of  Buildings,  with  dMeriptiva 
Press,  (pub.  at  61. 6tJ  half  morocco.  81. 13*.  M.  mmu 

Tbe  same,  the  30  Plates  Coloured  like  Dravrings,  half-bound  morocco,  31. 8s.  1846 

But  very  few  copies  are  now  first  executed  in  this  expensive  manner. 

KNIGHT'S  PICTORIAL  LONDON. 

6  voU.  bound  in  3  thick  handsome  vols,  imperial  Svo.,  illustrated  by  60  Wood  Engravings,  (pub. 
at3I.3s.),clothgilt.3I.18t.W.  '  *  18li-44 

LONDON.-WILKINSON'S  LONDINA  ILLUSTRATA: 

OB,  GBAPHIC  AND  HISTOBICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  of  the  most  Interesting  and  Curious 
Architectural  Monuments  of  the  City  and  Suburbs  of  London  and  Westminster,  e.  p..  Monasteries^ 
Churches,  Charittble  Foundations,  Palaces,  Halls,  Courts,  Processfc>n%  Places  of  eariy  Amuse- 
ments, Theatres,  and  Old  Houses.  2  vols.  ImpL  4to,  containing  207  Copper-plate  EngravisfL 
with  HUtorical  andDescriptive  Letter-press,  (pub.  at  261. 6«.),  haU-bound  moroooo^  61. 6s.    1816-36 
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PUBUBHED  OR  BOLD  BT  H.  O.  BOHN. 


LYSONS'  MAGNA  BRITANNICA, 

Or,  County  History  of  Great  Britain,  10  yoIs.  in  8, 4to^  Plates,  (pub.  at  371. 4».),  boaidn,  61. 

LYSONS'  ENVIRONS  OF  LONDON  ; 

Beings  an  Historical  Accotmt  of  the  Towns,  TQlages  and  Hamlets  in  tlie  Coonties  of  Btuiey, 
Kent,  Essex,  Herts,  and  Middlesex,  5  vols.  4t&  Plates,  (pub.  at  lOL  l(te.),  cloth,  21.  10s. 
The  same,  large  paper,  6  vols,  royiid  4to.,  (pub.  at  161.  VU.),  dotii,  81.  it. 

MARTIN'S  CIVIL  COSTUME  OF  ENGLAND, 

From  the  Conquest  to  the  Present  Period,  fh>m  Tiapestr, , 

tifiilly  Illuminated  in  Gold  and  Colours,  cloth,  Kilt>  31.  ISs.  6d. 

MEYRICK'S  PAINTED  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  ANCIENT  ARMS  AND   AR. 


??S_*ll?_9?i?*l^*=?PJ?*fi^!??K^,^5!***^  ^^  Tapestry,  MSS.,  Ac.   Royal  4tQ,  61  Plates,  beau- 


MOUB,  a  Critical  Inquiry  into  Ancient  Armour  as  it  existed  in  Europe,  but  particularly  in  Eng- 
land, from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  Beignof  Charles  II.,  with  a  Glossaiy,  &&  by  Sxb  Saxvbx. 
Bush  Mstbick,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  &c.,  new  and  greatly  iniproved  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged 
throughout  by  the  Author  himself,  with  the  assistance  of  Literaiy  and  Antiquarian  Friends, 
.A '"at,  Ac.)    3  Tols.  imperial  4to,  illustrated  by  more  than  100  Plates,  splen?' "" '" — ' 


( Albbht  Wat.  &c.)    3  vols,  imperial  4to,  illustrated  by  more  than  100  Plates,  splendi^  ilhuni- 

"'ed,  mostly  m  gold  and  sUver,  exhibiting  some  of  the  finest  Specimens  existing  in  England; 

0  a  new  Plate  of  the  Tournament  of  Locks  and  Keys,  (pub.  at  311.),  half-bouna  nuurooco,  gilt 

Ties,  lOL  10s.  *  *1844 

Sir  WAI.TBB  Scott  justly  deseribes  this  collection  as  ***■■  ihcomvababu  abkovbt.''— 

BdinbmrghRmew. 

MILLINGEN'S  ANCIENT  UNEDITED  MONUMENTS; 

Comprising  Painted  'Greek  Tases,  Statues,  Busts,  Bas-Beliefli,  and  other  Bemains  of  Grecian 
Art.  82  large  and  beautiful  Engravings,  mostly  coloured,  with  Letter-press  Descriptions,  impe> 
rial  4to,  (pub.  at  91. 9a.),  half  moatoeoo,  42. 14s.  6dL  !& 

MOSES'  ANTIQUE  VASES,  CANDELABRA,  LAMPS,  TRIPODS,  PATER>E, 

Tazsas.  Tombs,  Mausoleums,  Sepulchral  Chambers,  Cinerary  Urns,  Saicophi4;i,  Cippi ;  and 
other  Ornaments,  170  Plates,  several  of  wliich  are  coloured,  with  Letter-press,  by  Horn,  small 
8to.,  (pub.  at  32. 3s.),  cloth,  1/.  6«.  1814 

MURPHY'S  ARABIAN  ANTIQUITIES  OF  SPAIN  : 


U  in  100  very  highly  finished  line  Engravings,  by  Lb  Kbvz,  Fibsbit,  Lahssbbb, 
u.  v»v>.>,  siC.,  the  most  remarkable  Bemains  of  the  Architecture,  Sculpture,  Paintings, 
Mosaics  of  the  Spanish  Arabs,  now  existing  in  the  Peninsula,  including  the  maBnifioentTa 
of  Alhambra:  the  celebrated  Mosque  and  Bridge  at  Cordova ;  the  Boyal  Villa  of  OeneraUffe; 
theCasa  de  Carbon:  accompanied  by  Letter-press  Descriptions,  in  1  voL  a 


1  by  Letter-press  Descriptions,  in  1  voL  atlas  folio,  original  and 


G.t^ooEB,  £c.,  the  most  remarkable  Bemains  o?  thenrchftecture,  Sculptiue,  Paintings,  ani 
"     '       -  ■     ~  Peninsula,  including^  the  magnifioentjPalace 

Cordova;  the  Boys' 

^  ,        ter-press  Descriptions,  in  1  vt_ 

brilliant  impressions  of  the  Plates,  (pub.  at  431.),  half  nrarocoo,  131. 13*. 

MURPHY'S  ANCIENT  CHURCH  OF  BATALHA,  IN  PORTUGAL, 

Plans,  Elevations,  Section^  and  Views  of  the  ;  vrith  its  history  and  Description,  and  an  Intro- 
ductory Discourse  on  GOTHIC  ABCHITECTUBE,  imperial  ffrito,  37  fine  Copper  Plates,  en- 
graved by  LowBT,  (pub.  at  61.  St.),  half  morocco,  32.  S$.  1796 

NICOLAS'S  (SIR  HARRIS)  HISTORY  OF  THE  ORDERS  OF  KNIGHTHOOD 

OF  THE  BBITISH  EMPIKE :  with  an  Account  of  the  Medals,  Crosses,  and  Clasps  which  have 
been  conferred  for  Naval  and  Military  Services:  toKCtlierwith  a  History  of  the  Order  of  the 
Guelphs  of  Hanover.    4  vols,  imj^erial  4to,  splendidly;  j^rinted  and  illustrated  by  numerous  fine 


ingof  Hi  

!OolMcfcs,7I.7«.  1843 

the  sam^  with  the  Plates  richly  oolonred  bat  not  Ulnmlnated,  and  without  the  eztiB 
portraits,  4  vols,  royal  4to,  cloth,  42. 14t.  M.  1843 

"Sir  Harris  Nicolas  has  produced  the  first  comprehensive  Histoir  of  the  Britiah  Ordem  of 
Knighthood:  and  it  is  om  «/tAe  mott  elaboratelif  prepared  and  nlendttUy  printed  teorkt  that  «Mr 
uracri/rom  the  preea.  The  Author  appears  to  us  to  have  neglected  no  sources  of  mfmni^ion,  and 
to  have  exhausted  them,  as  fur  as  regards  the  general  scope  and  purpose  of  the  inqu&y>  The 
Graphical  Illustrations  are  such  as  become  a  work  of  this  character  upon  such  a  sul^ect;  at,  of 
course,  a  lavish  cost.  The  resources  of  the  recently  revived  art  ot  wood-«ngraving  have  been 
combined  with  the  new  art  of  printing  in  colours,  so  as  to  produce  a  rich  eflTect,  almost  rivalling 
that  of  the  monastic  illumiDations.  Sudt  a  book  te  tmre  ef  a  ji2ae«  m  awry  f/rtai  lOraiy.  It  con- 
tains matter  calculated  to  interest  extensive  dasses  of  readers,  and  we  hope  by  our  spedmen  to 
excite  their  curiosity."— Quaricr^r  Review. 

NICHOLSON'S  ARCHITECTURE;  ITS  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE. 

3  vols.  Svo,  Fourth  Edition,  318  Plates  by  Lowbt,  (pub.  at  32.  S«.) ,  doth,  12.  Ifis.  1841 

For  classical  Architecture  the  text  book  of  the  Profession,  the  most  nsefkil  Guide  to  the  Student, 
and  the  best  Compendium  for  the  Amateur.  An  eminent  Arcidtect  has  declared  it  to  be  **  not 
only  the  mott  uaeftal  book  of  the  kind  ever  published,  but  absolutdy  indispensable  to  the  stu- 
dent." 
PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  PALESTINE,  THE  HOLY  LAND,  AND  THE  JEWS. 
By  JoBB  KiTTO,  editor  of  the  Pictorial  Bible.  3  vols,  super  royal  8vo,  with  above  600  fine  Wood- 
cuU  (pub.  at  12. 16*.),  doth  gUt,  12. 6s. 

A  work  which  no  fomily.shoald  be  without.  It  wiU  interest  the  child,  and  iBftmet  the  phQ«>- 
sopher. 
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CATAItOeiXB  OF  NBW  BO«U< 


PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  GERMANY  DURINCTHCrRGICN^OF  FAEOEftlOK 
THB  OEEAT ;  indudinff  a  complete  Histoxy  of  the  Sereti  Tten'  Wax.  By  FaAscu  Kv»z.kk. 
iniMlmted  hf  AsoLTK-MtiiaBi..  BmpsI  8fo  with  abore  600  Wtedcuts  -(puK  at  It.  89.),  cloth 
gilt.  12a.  18* 

MCTORIAL  HISTORY  OP  FRMiCCy. 

from  the  eBtaWihmeatof  the  Fmika  in  G«ul  to  the  period  Of  the  FtteekBftvolatbMU  Bjr  O.  M. 
Buss  CT  and  T.  Oasfst;  2  vofai.  imperial  8fo,  ilKurtmtod  bjr  upward*  of  560  beautiftil  EngraTinss 
on  wood  (pub.  at  21. 16*.),  cloth  gUt,  ll..b9*  IMB 

mCrORIAL  HISTORY  OP  NAPOLEONw 

Bt  O.  M.  BoeaaT.  3  vols.  imperialSve,  illnatmted by neariy  500be«BtiftdEag»Tinga by  Hobacb 
YaasB*  (pub.  at  2i.  2a.).  gUt doth,  ILU.  ZiMMib  1M9 

PICTORIAL  QALLERY  OP  RIMrE-HOR8C& 

Containing  Porttaits  of  all  the  Winning  Hotaea  of  the  Decby,  (Mu,  aadSt.  Lmct  fitehaadnrinir 
the  last  Tbiiteen  Yeara ;  and  a  HlBtoiy  of  the  piindpal  OpentiOBa  of  the  TnxL  By  WnpsAKJi 
(Qeo.  TatteraaU, JS114O'  BoyalSvo,  containing  79  beautifbl  Aigxaiings  of  Horaes,  after  Pictaves 
by  Cooraa^  Hkaaufa^  Hancock,  Ai.K«Hr  Ac  Alaa,  fnlUiiglih  chaneierMo  Poitmita  of 
celebrated Ibfng  SportanMLrCtackaoe  tha.JJlBje'')  by  SszMMK{pttb<atS{i2i.),  leadflteloth, 
gilt,  18«. 

PICTURESQUE- TOUR  OP  THE  RtVCR' THAMES; 


in  its  Weatem  Courae  ;  including  particular  Descriptions  of  Richmond,  Wlndaor,  and  Hamptna 

'     "    '        " «^-^-. -^  ,,y  upwwrig  of  100. Terr  higUy-finiahad  Wood 

_^ o- -T*  — — —  — F , nuUiM^IdUitou,  and  other  emuMmt  artista;  to 

which  are  added  aereral  beantifiil  Copper  and  Sted  Plate  Engrandagi  by  Coomm  and  others. 


Court.    By  John  Fi«HBa.M«BaAT.    TPwifatM  by  upvatie  of  100>Tenr  hiiriUy>finiahad¥ 
Engravings  by  Oaaia  Skito,  Baaasaair,  l4AKDBU.SrLM9roa,  and  other  onuMmt  r    '  ' 


One  large  handsome  volume,  rcqral  8to  (pub.  at  IL  6a.},  gilt  doth,  10«.  6^ 
The  moat  beaatiAilvdnmeotTopographieal  LigBogwpha  ever  psoduced. 

PINBLLI'S  ETCHINGS  OF  ITAUAN  MANNERS:  AND  COSTUME, 

Indoding  his  Camivd,  Banditti,  Ac.,  27  Plates,  imperial  4to.  halfrboond  mflraoM^  16*. 

Bowte,  IMO 
PRICE  (SIR  UVEDALE)  ON  THE.  PiCTURCSQUT 

in  SeeneiT  and  Landseape  Otrdeningi  with  an  Baiay  on  the  Qrlgin  of  Tast^and  moehadditioBBl 
matter.  By  Ste  Tbomas  Dzck  Lavbbb.  Bar*.  8vo,  with  00  beantiftil  Wood  Bngraviaga  bw 
MontAav  8>Ajn.BT  (pnb.  at  IL  U.)»  gOt  cloth,  12ai  1843 

PUGIN'S  GLOSSARY  OF  ECCLESIASTICAL  ORNAMENT  AND  COSTUME; 


setting  forth  the  Origin,  Hwtoiy,  andSiapMAcation  of  the  varhnw  Emblems,  Devices,  and  Symbol- 
ical Colours,  peculiar  to  Christian  Deswn  of  the  Middle  /  "-     -      '  -  .   ~~  ~^ 


^____ j  Ages.  lUiutrated  byneariyOO 

splendidly  ptmted  in  gold  and  colours;    Boyd  4to,  half  mmocco  extn,  top  edges  giu,  7L  7t. 

PUQ1N*S  ORNAMENTAL  TIMBER  GABLES, 

sdected  fh>m  Andent  Examples  in  England  and  Normandy.    Bayal  4to,  30  Plates,  cloth,  IL  la. 

PUCIN'S  EXAMPLES  OP  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE.  ^^ 

sdected  fh>m  Andoit  Edifices  in  EngUad  i  consisting  of  Plaii\Ele«ationsy  SeetioiMr  and  tmU  at 
large,  with  Historicd  and.  Descriptive  letter^presvUlaitEated  .by  225  Eogmvinga  by  I«  Ksauz. 
3  voU.  4to  (pah.  at  121. 12ik)«  doth,  71. 17>.  60,  isas 

PUCIN'S  GOTHIC  QRNAMENT& 

go  fine  Plates,  drawn  on  Stone  by  J.  D.  HAannrft  and  others.  Boyd  4to,  halCmoMeeOk  3I.S*>184< 


Por  the  use  of  Sportsmen,  roydSvo.,  nearly  40  beautiAil  Wood  Cuts  of  Hunting,  Hounds,  fte., 

SOObeaolifUEnffraviBgaYcompriaiiig  nearly  400  subjeeta)  after  tUa  daUgbaMpdater^cngiBved 
-"-'"-"  W.  Baynoldsu   3v<'    * "    '     "   —--—-- «........_ 


RADCLIFPE^  NOBLB  SCIENCE^  OF  FOX-HUNTING; 

P  or  the  use  of  Sportsmen,  royt*  ~ 
(pnb..at  IL  8«.),  dotk  gUt».12a 

REYNOLOr  (SIR  JOSHUA)  GRAPHIC  WORKS, 

300  bteaaliAaEnfraviBga<compriaing  nearly  400  subjeeta)  i „_ ^__ 

on  Sted  by  6.  W.  B^noldsu   3  vala.  folio  (psb.  atSOi.)  half  boiiadmai»eo%  gikedgea,  laL  ISi. 

REYNOLDS*  (SIR  JOSHUA)  LITERACY  WORKSi 

CompxUliM his DisoouBses,  ddivered  at  the  Boyd  Aaademy,  oatbe  The(«y  mid  PractioeoCPdnt. 
lag;  hla  Jooner  to  Planders  and  HoUaad,  wixh.  CritidBma  on  Pictures;  Du Presnav^ Art  of 
Pdnting,  with  Notes.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a  Memoir  of  the  A«thor,with  Banarfca  ^OnslHtiva 
of  his  Principles  and  Practice  by  BaacHsx.  Mew  Edition.  2  vols.  fcap.  8vo,  with  Portxdt  (Mh. 
at  13s.),  gttt  doth,  losk  li5 

**  His  admirable  DIsoeunea  contain  eneh  a  body  of  Just  critietam,  dothed  in  aneh  persdeooos. 
dhwaatk  and  nemua  Iang«age»^that  it  is  no  eaagnrated  paaegyxie  to-assart^  that  tW^wiltlast  as 
long  aathe  EngUah  tongue,  andeontettMite«  not  less  ihan  the  pxoductionaof  hi*  peacil,  tanader 
hto  DMoe  iaM»ot«al."-;V«rtf  ^ 


ROBINSON'S  RURAU  ARCHITECTURE ; 

Being  a  Series  of  Dedgns  for  Omamentd  Cottages,  in.M  Plates,  -with  Eatfanataa.  Vomtit,  gieatly 
improved,  Bditlon^    Boyd  4to  (pub.  at  41. 4».) ,  hdf  moroeeo^  21. 6>. 

>ROBiNSON«S  NEAM.  SERIES^  OF  OIINAMEN11A4.  COTTAQES  AND  VILLAS. 

U  Plates  by  Habbiho  and  Ai.Loif .    Boyd  4to,  half  morocco,  SC  3$. 
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PUBI/rSHBD  OR  SOXD»BY  HI  G.  BOHN. 


ROBINSON'S  ORNAMENTAL. VILLAS. 
96  PIMM  <piib..a*4L  4*.),  faaUttanooo,  Sl.bK 

ROBINSON'&  FASM  BUILDINCS* 

56  Plates  (pub.  at  21. 2$.),  half  morocco,  IL  ll«.6db 

ROBINSON'S  LODGES  AND  PARK  ENTWMKXBS.. 

48  Platsa.<piibiatSL3K»;,  faBtfinoMoco,  U  lla.  eA 

ROBINSOIM'S  VILLAGE  ARCHITECTURCe. 

Fourth  EditUm,  with  additional  Plate.   41  Plates  (pub.  at  12. 16*.),  half  boond  iiiiilbrm,  IL  4«. 

SHAKSPEARE  PORTFOUO; 

A  Seiiei  of  ^  Gaashic  luuBTaAixova^afttar  ItaMia  bF  the  moal  emlaan*  Britiah.Artlita. 

._.,.  ...^_  o-,-^-  o...u-_^  o.-_,- — -  « -.Wfe«tall,iraton,Ledia,BrigM,Ctorbo«ld,  Clint, 

h,  Bobinaun,  Pye,  Finden,  Ettilehart,  Armstrong, 
aeaaeiwiAilttthflr  baak.  tanparialflw,  ILla.- 

SHAW  AND  BRtDCnVS*  DESIGNS  FOR  FURNrrURE, 

With  Candelabra  and  interior  Decoration,  60  Plates,  royal  4to.,  (pub.  at  31. 3s.,),  half-bOund.  nncnt, 

IMls.&i.  lOiS 

Tbfl  saaM,  largp  vaper,  isipL-4to.»  the  FUrtM<  etiUinmit'  (fob.At  9LBt.),  halMoimd.  nnoolb  81. 3«^ 

SHAW'S  LUTON  CHAPEL, 

Its  Architectore  and  Ornaments.  Olustrated  fai  a  aeries«f  90- Ugbir  flnishad  Line  EkuEnrfaiim, 
i]iiparialCftllo,(pab.at81.3&),haUmMoceo,.imoiit^l2.16t..  1^ 

SMITH'S  (C.  J.)  HISTORICAL  AND  LITERARY  CURLOSITIES. 

Consisting  of  Fac-slmileB  of  interesting  Autographs,  Seenerof  remarkable  Hifltorfcal  Events  and 
InteresliDg^Looalities,  Bmrraviags  of  Old  Houses,  IHnminatedand  Mfesal  Ornaments,  Attiiquities, 
Ac.  Ac. ;  containing  100  Plates,  some  illuminated^  with  oceaaionalr  lettermess.  In.  i  ^hune  4to, 
half  moMcooi  uncut,  ndaaed  to  SL  1840 

SPORT9MMII80  RGPOSITORV ; 

Comprising  a  Series  of  htgUsr-flnished  Line  Engrarings,  repreeenfittc  the  Horse  and  the  Dbg,  in 
all  their  varieties,  by  the  celebrated  engraver  John  Scott,  ttoxu  original  paintings  by  Beinagle, 
Oilpin,  Stubbs,  Cooper,  andLandseer,  accompanied  by  a  comprehensive  Description  by  the  Author 
of  the  "  British  Field  Sports,"  4to.,  with  37  large  Copper  Flate^  and  numerous  Wood  Cute  by 
Burnett  and  others,  (pub.  at  22. 12s.  6d.),  cloth  ^t,  II.  1«. 

STOTHARD'S  MONUMENTAL  EFFIGIES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

147  beautifully  finished  Etchings,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less  tinted,  and  some  of  them  highly 
illuminated  in  gold  and  colours,  with  Historical  Descriptions  and  Introduction,  by  Kaicra.  Folio 
(pub.  at  19/.),  half  morocco,  SI.  8$. 

STRUTT'S  SYLVA  BRITANNICAtET  SCOTICA^ 

Or,  Portraits  of  Forest  Trees  distinguished  for  their  Antiquity,  Magnitude,  or  Beauty,  comprising 
60  very  large  and  highly -finished  painters'  Etchings,  imperial  folio  (pub.  at  91. 9s.),  half  morocco 
extra,  gUt  edges,  41.10s.  1826 

STRUTT'S  DRESSES  AND  HABITS  OF  THft.PBOM.€  OP^  ENQUkNO, 

ftom  the  BetabUahment  of  the  Saaana  ia  Bckain  to  the  present  tima;  with  an-  Bhtorioal  and 
Critical  Inquiry  into  every  branch  of  Costume.  New  and  greatly  impcaved  Edition,  with  Critical 
and  Explanatory  Notes,  by  J.  R.  Plahchb',  Esq..  F.S.A.  2  vols,  royal  4to,  153  Plates,  cloth,  42. 4s. 
The  Plates  coloured,  71. 7«.  Tm  Plates  aBlaniidb- jBiuniiiatedin'gicrfd^  sitoer,  and  opaaoe  oolouas, 
in  the  Hiasal  s^hn  »«..  1843 

STRUTT'S  REGAL  AND  ECCLESIASTICAL  ANTTgUITTES  OF  ENGLAND. 

Containtngthe^nuMa  aathentle  Repsesentatkmaof  all  the  Bta^ish  MOaarchs  ftom  Edward  tike 
ConfiBSBor  t<»  Hanxy  the  Bi^tk;  together  with,  mtaxf  of  the  Oieat  Personupss  that  were  eminent 
nnder  thetraevefal  Bains.  New  aadgrealiy  impsosed  Edition,  by  J.  B.  PL&NcaaS  Baa.,  F.S.A. 
Boyal  4to,  72  Plates,  cloth,  22. 2t.  The  Plates  oobured,.  4L  4*.  Splendidly  illnminatfid,  uniftmn 
with  the  Dresses^  lU  12t.  1842 

STUBBS'  ANAfX»MY>  OF  THE-  HORSE. 

24  fine  large  Copper-plafce  Bngravfaigs.    Impesial  Mh  (pub.  at  41.  ia.),  boaada  leather  back, 
IJ.  lls.-6cf. 
The  original  cdiikm  of  tUs  ilna«M  waA»  wUohJs  indiq^naableto  artists.*  It  baa  long  bem 


TAYLOR'S  HiSTORV  OF  THC  FINC'ARTS^IN  GRE2AT  BRtTAm. 

2  vsla.  poat 8vo,  Woodcuts <pub.  at  II.  la.),  chitii,  9ar  1841 

"The  best  view  of  the  stata  of  modem  art."— CTiiited  8iaU$  Gamttt. 

TOD'S  ANNALS.  AND.ANTIQmrtBB  OF  RAJAST?HAN.; 

OILTBB  CENTRAL  AND  W^TEBM  RAJPOfiT  STATB6  0F  INDIA  (OOHVONLT 
CALUa>  BAIPOOTANA).  By  LdeuU'.Colonel  J.  Ton,  manv^yeavs  resident,  in  BUpootana  as 
Political  Agent..  2  vols,  imncaisl  4to^  embaUished  witkabove  60  extssaoely  beantiftil  Ufie  Bngrav. 
ings  by  FinsM,  and  cap|taLlfliBB  ftrWingnnapsy  (piib.att«2. 9«.),  ch>th,  61;  6*.  Iffl9-31 
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WALKWS  ANALYSIS  OF  BEAUTY  jNIWOMAN^^  ^_  ^  Lboha.^  .* 

dothfers.   Mev 

r  H.  BOWAKB* 

Iv  Gacci  sad  Lam  (pub.  at «.  2f.),  gUt  dota.  ii.  u.  1«« 

gs2rs?a&«s&^^^  '^^  i4b«-t.fta  wood 

WHISTON'S  JOSEPHUS,  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION.  ^  .  ,  ^  ^_^  _w 
(>imi)laCe:containii«boththeABUm!itlesaiidtheWanof  thie  Jew*.  S  ▼ols.  8«o,  lundaom^ 
^teSrenib^iS«dwith 63 beuitlflirWood EngnTingi, hy Tiaiou  Aitiita,  (pub. at  ILU.), ^g 

WICHTWICK'S  PALACE  OF  ARCHITECTURE,  ^       ._,  „  ,  ^_, 

A  Bomanoe  of  Ait  and  Historr.   Imperial  8ni^  with  211  lUiurtntkni^  Steel  Flate%  ajtd  Wood. 
Cttta,  (pall,  at  Si.  1S».  U.),  cloth,U  te.  1M> 

WILD'S  ARCHITECTURAL  GRANDEUR  _ ,      ,    ^        .   ^  , 

Of  Bdgiiim,  Gennany,  and  Fraac^  S4  flne  Flatea  t^IiB  Kainc,  Ac.  Impeital4to  (pidi.  at  IJL 18^ 
half  moiooook  180.  "37 

WILD'S  FOREIGN  CATHEDRALS,  _^^  ^    ^     ,^  ,^.  . 

12  Platei,  coloured  and  mounted  like  Diawingi,  in  a  handanme  portftUo  (pub.  at  12c.  lli.)»inpe> 
TialfbUok6I.6«. 

WILLIAMS'  VIEWS  IN  GREECE,  ^    ^        ^    ^  ^ , ,  ^  .    w 

64  bcautiftd  Line  Engraving*  hj  Miuaa,  HoasnvaaiL  and  otheia.  2  vdla.iaiperial  Sn^  (ook 
at6<.6>.),balfboundmorooooeztza,giltedgea,2L12».8aL  UB 

WOOD'S  ARCHITECTURAL  ANTIQUITIES  AND  RUINS  OF  PALMYRA 
AND  BALBEC.  2  vols,  in  1,  imperial  folio,  containing  110  line  Coiner^plate  Bagiaviaga,  aome 
▼ery  Utfge  and  folding,  (pab.at7i.7«0>  lull' moioe<»*nwmt,  81. 13*.  M.  USJ 


iBtatutal  JH^t^tors^  aigttatlturei  Set. 


ANDREWS'  FIGURES  OF  HEATHS, 

With  Bcientiflc  DeMsription*.  6  toIs.  royal  8to^  with  800  beantiAilly  eokNurad  Vlate^  (pnh.  at 
162.),  doth,  gat,  71.  lOt.  184S 

BARTON  AND  CASTLE'S  BRITISH  FLORA  MEDICA: 

OB,  HISTORY  OF  THE  MEDICINAL  PLANTS  OF  6BBAT  BRITAIN.  2volB.8Mh  Otaa. 
trated  by  upward*  of  200  Coloured  Figure*  of  Plant*,  (pub.  at  81.3*.),  doth,  11.  M*.  IStf 

BAUER  AND  HOOKER'S  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  GENERA  OF  FERNS, 

In  which  the  characters  of  each  Genu*  are  displayed  in  the  mo*t  elaborate  manner,  in  a  aeriea  d 
magnified  Dis*ection*  and  Figure*^  highly  Unidied  in  Cohrar*.   Imperial  8tq^  Plateau  6L     UBB-CI 

BEECHEY.-BOTANY  OF  CAPTAIN  BEECHEY'S  VOYAGE, 

Comnrisinar  an  Account  of  the  Plants  collected  by  Messrs.  Lat  and  Coubin,  and  other  Ofleen  of 
the  Expedition,  during  the  Voyage  to  the  Padflc  and  Behring's  Straits.  By  Sir  Wiuiak 
Jacksou  HooKsa,  and  O.  A.  W.  Abhott,  Esa.,  illustrated  by  100  Flatea»  brantiftiHy  eanavB^ 
complete  in  10  parts,  4to.  (pub.  at  71.  lo*.),  U.  ISI-U 

BEECHEY.— ZOOLOGY  OF  CAPTAIN  BEECHEY'S  VOYAGE. 

Compiled  from  the  CbUeetkms  and  Notes  of  Cutsin  Bbbchbt  and  the  MentUie  GcatlaMB 


who  acoompani«l  the  Rj^edition.  The  Mammalia,  by  Dr.RicnAmnsoii :  OmitholMy,  by  N.  A. 
YiooBS,  Esq.  ;  Fishes,  by  6.  T.  Lat,  Esq.,  and  E.  T.  BnaicnTT,  EsQ.j_Crustaeea,  Q_BxenAB» 
OwBH,  Esq.;  ReptilM.  1^  Jona  EnwAan  GmAT,  Esq.:  Shells,  hj  W.  SownasT, Esq. ;  a»A 
Geology,^  by  the  Rer.  Dr.  Buckijlkd.  4to,  illustrated  by  47  Plates,  contabilng  many  hnndraA 
Figures,  beantiftilly  ooloued  by  SowaasTTlpub.  at  6L  6t.},  doUi,  8L  IS*.  9d.  Vm 

BOLTON'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  SONG  BIROS. 

ninatrated  with  Figures,  the  sise  of  Life,  of  the  Birds,  both  Male  and  Female,  in  thdr  most  Hatii. 
ral  Attitudes ;  thebr  Nests  mid  Eggs,  Food,  Favourite  Plants,  Shrubs,  Trees,  Ike  Ac.  New  Editioi*, 
resiled  and  very  crasidenibly  augmented,  2  vols,  in  1.  medium  4to^  containing  80  bca«liftl|r 
coloured  plates  (pub.  at  81. 8*.),  hdl-bound  morocco^  gUt  baek%  gilt  edgea^  81.  Sa.  wL 
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PUBLISHED  OR  SOLD  BY  H.  O.  BOHN. 


BROWN'S  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  LAND  AND  FRESH  WATER  SHELLS 
OF  OBEAT  BRITAIN  AND  ISBLAND ;  with  Figons,  Deiciiptions.  and  LoeaUttea  of  aU  the 
Spedea.  Royal  Stck  eontaininff  on  3/  large  Plates,  390  Fignxea  of  all  the  known  Biitiah  Spedea. 
Intheir  ftill  Size,  aoconteljr  drawn  from  Naton^  (inib.at  Ua.),  cloth,  Vk.td.  18» 


CURTIS'S  FLORA  LONDINENSIS; 

Beriaed  and  ImproTed  bjr  Gnonen  OnATxa,  extended  and  eontlnned  by  Sir  W.  JACxaov 
Hookbb;  oompri^g  the  Hiatorf  of  PlanU  Indigenona  to  Great  Britain,  with  Indezea;  the 
Dnwinga  made  by  Stsbhiaii  EswAmns  and  Lutdlbt.  (  toIs.  rqjal  Iblio  (or  109  paru),  oon- 
taininic  647  PlatM,  exhibiting  the  foil  netoral  sixe  of  each  Plant,  with  magnifled  Diaaectiona  of 
the  Faita  of  Fnictiflcation,  Ac^  all  beantifaUy  oolonred,  (pub.  at  87^  4>.  in  parta),  half  bonnd 
morocco,  top  edgea  gilt,  301.  1836 

DENNY— MONOCRAPHIA    ANOPLURORUM    BRITANNI>E,    OR    BRITISH 

SPECIES  OF  PARASITE  INSECTS  (pabliahed  under  the  patronage  of  the  Britteh  Anod*. 
tlon).  8to,  nnmeroua  beantifalbr  oolouicd  platea  of  Lice,  containing  aeroral  hundred  magnlilrii 
flgorea,  dotliriK lU. U.  1843 

DONOVAN'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  INSECTS  OF  INDIA. 

iSnlarged.  by  J*  O.  Wbstwooa,  Eso^  FJi.S.  4to.  with  68  plates,  oontainiiw  upwarda  of  190  exqui- 
sitely cohrared  flguxes  (pub.  at  61.  id.),  cloth,  gilt,  reduced  to  SI.  5«.  1842 

DONOVAN'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  INSECTS  OF  CHINA. 

Enlanted,  by  J.  O.  Wbsvwood,  Esq.,  FX.S..  4to.  with  50  pUtea,  containing  upwarda  of  130  exqui- 

aitdy  coloured  figures  (pub.  at  61. 6i.).ck>th,gat,S(.6«.  .,...,  ,      .  1<M3 

"Donovan's  works  on  the  Insects  of  India  and  China,  are  splendidly  fllnatxated  and  extremelt 

uaeftiL"— JVetaraiict. 


numborof  species  are  ddineated  for 

DONOVAN'S  WORKS  ON  BRITISH    NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Yiid— Inaecta,  16  toIs.— Bfads,  10  Tolk— Shelli 
ther  89  Tola.  8to,  containing  1196  beantiAiIly  G 
set  of  39  irols.  bonnd  in  31,  (pub.  at  732.  lOt.); 
Any  of  the  daases  may  be  had  aepantely . 

DRURY'S  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  FOREIGN  ENTOMOLOGY  ; 


"The  entomologiral  platea  of  our  countryman  Dononm,  are  highly  coloured,  elegant,  and  uae- 
fU,  espedaUy  those  oontataied  in  his  quarto  volumes  (Insects  of  Hdia  and  China),  where  a  great 
number  of  species  are  delineated  gnr  the  flrst  time."— AoatMO*. 

H    NATURAL  HISTORY. 
sUs,  6  vols.— Pishes,  i  vols.— Quadrupeds,  8  Tols^-tOfe> 
colouied  plates  (pub.  at  661. 9*.).  bds.  381.17a.  The  same 
),  half  green  morocco  extra,  gilt  edges,  gilt  baek%  SOL 

REIGN  ENTOMOLOGY  ; 

Wherein  are  exhibited  upwarda  of  600  exotic  InsectiL  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  China,  New 
Holland,  North  and  South  America,  Germany,  Ac.  By  J.  O.  Wbstwood,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  Secretary 
of  the  Entomological  Sodety,  Ac.  3  vols.  4to,  UO  Plates,  most  beautifhlly  coloured,  containing 
above  600  figures  of  Insects,  (originally  pub.  at  152.  1&«0j  half  bound  morocco,  61. 1 6*.  64.  1887 

EVELYN'S  SYLVA    AND    TERRA. 

A  Discourse  of  Forest  Trees,  and  the^ropagntion  of  Timber,  a  Philoaophical  Diacoorae  of  the 
Earth ;  with  lifb  of  the  AuUior.  and  Notea  bar  Dr.  A.  Hunter,  2  vola.  royal  4to.  Fifth  improved 
Edition,  with  46  plates  (pub.  at  bl  %$.),  cloth,  S.  1838 

CREVILLE'S  CRYPTOGAMIC  FLORA, 

Comprising  the  Prindnal  Species  ftrand  in  Great  Britain,  induaive  of  all  the  New  Spedea  recently 
discovered  in  Scotland  6  vids.  royal  8vo,  360  beautiftiUy  coloured  Plates^  (pub.  at  161. 16s.),  hdut 
morocco,  81. 8t.  18SS-8 

This,  though  a  eonmlete  Work  in  itsdt  forms  an  almoat  Indispensable  Supplement  to  the 
thirty-six  vonmes  of  Sowerby's  EiudlBh  Botany,  which  does  not  comprehend  Ciyptogamoua 
Plants.  It  is  one  of  the  moetsdentOc  and  best  executed  works  <mIndigiBnoas  BoUuBj  ever  pro- 
duced in  this  country. 

HARRIS'S   AURELIAN ;   OR  ENGLISH  MOTHS  AND  BUTTERFLIES, 

Their  Natural  Hlstoiy,  together  with  the  Plants  on  which  they  Ceed;  New  and  greatly  fanproved 
Edition,  by  J.  O.  Wbstwoos.  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  Ac.,  fai  1  voL  sm.  foUoTwith  44  pUtesu  containiiig 
above  400  figures  of  Moths,  Butterflies,  Caterpillars.  Ac.,  and  the  PluU  on  which  they  teoS, 
exquisitely  coloured  after  the  orifrfnal  dravrings,  half-bound  moro^co^  42. 4>.  1840 

This  extremdy  beautiftU  work  is  the  only  one  which  contains  our  Ei^^lish  Moths  and  Butter- 
flies of  the  foil  natural  siie,  in  all  thebr  changes  of  Caterpillar,  Chrysalis,  Ac,  with  the  planta  on 
which  they  fted. 

HOOKER  AND  GREVILLE,  ICONES  FILICUM;   OR,  FIGURES  OF  FERNS. 

With  DESCRIPTIONS,  manr  of  which  have  been  altogether  unnoticed  by  Botanists,  or  have 

not  been  correctly  figured.   2  vola.  folio,  with  240  beant&Uy  coh>ured  Plates,  (pub.  at  SBI.  4s.), 

halfmorocco,gat  edges,  ISLlSs.  183941 

The  grandest  and  moat  valuable  of  the  many  sdentifie  WoAs  produced  by  Sir  WQUam  Hooker. 

HOOKER'S  EXOTIC  FLORA, 

Containh^  ngnres  and  Deaeiiptions  of  Bmn,  or  otherwise  interesting  Exotic  Planta,  eapeddly 

of  such  as  are  deserving  of  bemg  cultivated  in  our  Gardens.   3  vols,  imperial  Svo^oontaiiiing  SB 

large  and  beautiflilly  coloured  Plates,  (pub.  at  UL),  doth,  tL  6s.  1818-1837 

This  is  the  most  superb  and  attractive  of  all  Dr.  Hooker's  valuable  works. 

"  The 'Exotic  Flora,' b7  Dr.  Hooker,  is  like  that  of  all  the  Botanical  publieatlons  of  the  lnda> 

-'—"->  anther,  exodlent;  and  it  assumes  an  an>earance  of  finish  and  perfection  to  whkk 

'^e  Botanical  Magaidna  nor  Bqjister  can  externally  laj  daim."— Xoudaii. 
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HO0NCRQ5  JttURNAW  OPBOTAfty : 

CoBflaiiiliisJM|pua»  and  Daaariptiansof  rach.  Flaii*iMiaooai»«iid  tiittufilTW  Incttcir  iwveltj, 
ntitff  or  hlitaiyy  or  ^  the  ium  ta^nhich^they  aM  flppUed  in.  tho*  Altar  in-  ^^^t^.*— j  j^id  in 
Domestic  Economar]  toflether  wiA  oocational  BmaadMli  Nnttoen nni.  Iitimmlinni  miil  ni  i  ■ 
■ional  Portrait*  ana  Memoin  of  eminent  Botanists.  4  ^ols.  8to,  munerons  plates,  some  odoazed. 
(pub.  at  32.),  cloth,  II.  -^ 


HOOKEir^  BOTANIOM..  MISCCLtANY-; 

Containing  Ftgnies  and  Descriptions  of  Plants,  which  rMommend  thMnaalTsa  hj  thtttnamtitj, 
raritj,  or  nistory,  or  bjr  the  uses  to  which  they  an  VwUed  in  the  Azts,  in  ludteini^  juad.  m 
Domestic  Economy,  togatiier  with  oecaaional  Botanies!  Notices  and  Tnfhfmtiim,  inrfn^fity  wnmny 
Talnable  Commiuucations  fhnn  distin^shed  Scientific  naTelltSEB.  Com|dete  in  3  tbidc  tcHm. 
royal  8to,  with  153  plates,  many  finely  coloured  (pub.  at  51. 5«.),  gilt  cloth,  2l  12r.  6d.  1830-33 

HOOKE3VS  FLORA  BOREALI-AMESICANAj 

OK  THB  BOTAJNT  09  BIULTISH  NOKTH  AM£ILI€A.  DlutetBd  bvMO  plate,  eonplete 
in  TweWe  Parts,  roval  4to  (pub.  at  132. 12t.),  81.  The  Twelve  Farts  c«npll«,  doaa  u^ia^  v«ds. 
royal  4to^  extra  cloth,  81.  18S9'-40 

HUISH  OM  BEES* 

THEIR  NATURAL  HI8TOBT  ANO  OVm&ftAL  MANACTMENT.    N^w^ari  gn^Or  im- 

vroved  Edition,  containing.alao  the  latest  Disooraries  and.  Impranrcmenta  in  every  immitaasat  at 
the  ApiaiyiWith  a  description  of  the  most  approved  HiTssnov  in-nes^  thiok  13mo,  Portoit  and 
mmeriNiaWoodeufes  (pub.  at  IOt.<M.),  cloth  gat,  6tiM.  1»H 

LATHAM'S  GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  BtRDS. 

Being  the  Natural  History  and  Deseription  of  all  the  Birds  (above  four  thonsandy  hithettotaiown 


ordeaeribed  bf  Natnzaltsts.  with  the  Synonymesof  preceding  Winters;  the  second  enlarged  and 
improved  Edition,  comprehending  all  the  diacoveriea  in  Ornithology  subseauoit  to  the  fbrmer 
publication,  and  a  General  Index,  11  vols,  in  10,  4to,  with  upwards  of  200-  coloured  Flatea. 
lettered  (pab.  at  261. 8».).  doth,  72. 17«-  W.  Wiwekmien  1881-23.-  The«ame  with  tha  pliBtfen  eaaoi- 
aitely  eobnred  like  drawings,  11  vols,  in  IQ,  elegantly  hf.-bound,  gxaen  nunoooo,  gUt  edgea^  UfclSk. 

UNDLEY'S  BRITISH  FRUITS : 

OB.  FIGURES  AND  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  THE  HOST  IHFaBSAliT  YABIEmSB  OF 

.    FRUIT  CULTIVATED  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN.    3  vols,  royal  8vo,  containing  153  most  bean- 

tlAilly  coloured  plates, chiefiy  by  Maa. WivHans,-ArtiBtto.the.Hbr«ifniltUBal  SM^ty,  (pab  at 

KM.  10>.),  halfrboondf  morocco  extm,  gilt  edgea,  51. 5a..  ISll 

"This  is  an  exquisitely  beaatiflil  worlu  Every  plate  la  IHwa  higUr  finiahftii  dimwing^  Umllar 
fOthoaainthfrHorticaitDalT  ^^ 


LOUDON'S  (MRS.)  ENTERTAINING  NATURAUSTV 

Befaig Popula* Deaaiiptions,'l^des,  and  Aneedotesof  mora  than  Five  gundied  ^ImaK  oomnre- 
hending dl the Qoadrapeda,  BMs,  Ftohes»  Reptiles^  Insect^  Ac., of  wUflha knowtadga ia  indis- 
pensable in  polite  education.  With  IndexeaoTSeieBtifie  and  Popular  Names,  an  Iftrahmlian  of 
Terms,  and  an  Appendix  of  Fabulous  Animals,  jUoataated  by  upwacdaof  400  beantiflawoodcuto 
br  BawiCK,  Hakvbt,  WuiicrBa,  and  others.  New  Edition;  revised,  enlarged,  and  cotreeted  to 
the  pnaantstata  of  Zoological  Klfeowlfl^.    InonethiofcToLppa»«vo»gil(cla^7«-6d^         l&t3 

MANTELL'S  (DR.)  NEW  CEOLQCICAL  WORK. 

THE  MEDALS  OF  CBBATION.  or  First  Lessons  in  Oeoloay,  and  in  tha  Study  of. taanie 
Remains  I  including_G«olodkial  Exeursians  tO'  the  Isle  of.  SMvpy,  Brightan,  Lewaa,  Tbate 
Forest,  Chamwood  Forest,  Farringdon,  Swindon,  Calne,  Bath,  Bristol,  Qifton,  Mattock.  Gich 
HUl,  ac.  By  GinaoR  Ai.eiaif oh  Maktxll,  Esu.  LL.D^F.R.S.,  &c  Tvro  tliiek  vola.  fbolseap 
8vo,  with  oduaradPlates,  and  several  hundred  beautiAd  Woodcuts  of  FossiL  Bamafast  ctotk  fdH, 


MUDIE'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  QF>  BRITISH  <BIIIDSv 

OR,  THE  FEATHERED  TRIBES  OF  THB  BBfTISH  I».AN1>8.    2HlM,»m.    NmaJHition. 
the  Plataa  beautifldly  coloured  (pub.  at  12. 8*.),  ch>th  gilt,  16i;.  1835 

"This  is,  vrithout  any  exception,  the  most  truly  charming  work  on  Ornithology  wiridi  has 
hitherto  appeared,  firom  the  days  of  Willoughby  dovrnwardUi.  Other  authors  describe,  Mndie 
paints;  other  author*  give  the  husk,  Mndte  the  kancL  We  nun*  heartily  ooneur  witik  tte 
opinion  cxpresaed  of  th»  vrorfc  by  Leigh  Hunt  (a  kindred  spirit)  in  the  first  fHwnambcB  of  his 
rl^ht  pleasant  London  Jomntek  The  deseripOons  of  Bewick,  Pannant,  Lawin,  Montan*  ftnd 
even  Wilson,  will  not  for  an  instant  stand  comparison  with  the  spirit'Stiiring  eiaanataons  of 
Modie's  '  Uving  pen,'  as  it  has  been  called.  We  are  not  aotoainted  wifehaar  airthorwho  so 
felicitously  unites  beauty  of  style  with  strength  and  nerve  of  expression ;  he  does  not  ^ecifir. 
he  paintsi"— ITomTs  Onutkologieal  Guide. 

PARKfNCON'^  ORGANIC.  REMMNS  OP  A  FORMER  WORLD. 

Or  Examination  of  the  Mineralised  Remains  of  the  Animals  and  Yiegetahles  of  the  AmtadHuvian 
World,  3  vols.  4to.  64  oalourad  plateS)  by  Sewerby  (pub.  at  IM.  lOt.),  doth,  41;  4a.  1833 

RICHARDSONiS.  GEOLOGY  FOR  BEGINNERS, 

Comprisiiur  a  finniliar  Explanation  of  Geology  and  its  asaoeiate  Srtenec%  Mnatatogy,  FHyaieal 
Geology,  Fossil  Conchology,  Fossil  Botany,  and  Paleontology    including  Directions  for  fbrming 


y  Google 


PUBLI8HBD  OR  SOLD  BT  H«  G.  BOHN.  11 

Collections,  ftc.  By  G.  F.  BicHAKDaoiv,  F.O.S.  (formerly  with  Dr.  Mantell,  now  of  the  British 
Muteam).  Second  Edition,  considerably  enlarged  and  improved.  One  thick  toL  post  8vo,  fllua- 
trated  by  upwards  of  360  Woodcuto  (pub.  at  lOt,  6d. ) ,  cloth,  7«.  6d.  1846 

"This  eaqr  and  pt^ular  inlrodiurtion  oonqntes  ahout  as jnachf  matter  m  two  ordinaiySroa 
The  first  edidoa  waaaold  off  in  on«  twvlvnnaiitli." 

SELBY'S  COMPLETE  BRmSH  ORNITHOLOGY. 

A  mnsE  inAinii  Aren  [  vrmrk  nf  i]j4  Vi  ifi  I .'.  nirds»  containing  ezact  and  fkithftilrepresenta* 

tkiua  in  tLicir  ful  I  laiuurELC  fiisc,  ciiC  jl]  L  i  1 1 1  i  - ,  -  ies  found  in  Great  Britain,  S83  Figures  in  338 

bfituilfuJ  t^f  cultiufisd  PLatcfl.  m  luLa.  iL^jjiIjiiiil  t-.-v.-,,  idegantly  half  bound  morocco  (pub.  at  106I>)» 
jf lit  kick  Bdtl  gilt  bJjn^  aii.  IUh.  UM 

"The  ^rmw!«*t  wHfk  mi  imittti^i^Ji'ff  pbhUv^hi  a  nvtUs^ooBtryv  the  same  ftfr-BHMsh'BMa  that 
Autluboii,'*  ji  (kirtliE  birds  of  Amence.  KviTy  jiLTLire,  excepting  in  a  very  few  instances  of  ex* 
tr^d'?]?  tfLTfcc  biciti,  IB  of  tk»E  foJi  iLBmnI  mVuit  licnuiibiUy  andaccuntaly^drawn,  with  all  the  spirit 
of  life,  — 'JryiJlAofupM^i  Ttrt  Ifo«k. 

"  Whai  n  trrAALifv,  durLuj^  ii  rainy  (brfmotm  Eia  tbC'  vountnr,  is  such  a  gloriously  illuminated  work 
BB  LkJa  Iff  >rr.  S€ihy.  I[  k,  wHliuiibt  Jiirii,ht,  the  rttant  <plenaldof  thekind  ever  published  in  Britain, 
oud  itrlili  fitand  n  ccmkpiirtflon,  wittirrLU  tiny  rcliFHin  of  its  lustre,  with  tlie  most  magnificent  omitho- 
Inr^Nrnli  ]|]ii!itmikonscif  the  Fi^en^-k  u-hmL  Mr.  ScJby  has  long  and. dfsarredly  ranked^higkas  a 
iicJttiLiflr.  niituraTiJit,"— ftiticiuwoifi  Maffo^iiw. 

SELBYfS  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  BRITISH  ORMITHOIOQY. 

2  vols.  8to.    Second  Edition  (pub.  at  12.  U.),  boards,  12«.  MSS 

SIBTHORP'S  FLORA  CRiCOA. 

The  moat  costly  and  magnificent  Botanical  work  ever  nublished.  10  toIb.  fblio,  with.lOO&bea«- 
tiftillycoloiiMdPlataak  half  bound  morooeotipnUiAing  by  avbaciiptkuv  and  the  uimber  strictly 
limited  to  those  subscribed  fbr  (pub.  at  8&2t.);6SL 

Separate  Prospectuses  of  this  work  are  now  ready  for  deHiveiy.  Only  totycoirfes  of  the  original 
stock  existt.    No  gicaternnmber  of  subacribers'  name*  can  therafora  DO'raoeived. 

9IBTHORP9  FLOR^  OR^CiC^  PRODROMUS. 

Sive  Plantarum  omnium  Enumeratio,  quas  in  Provinciis  aut  Insulis  Or»ciae  invenit  Jon.  Sib* 
THoar :  Characteres  et  Synonyma  omnium  cum  Annotatiomihaa  Jas^  E»r.  Smith.  Four  part% 
in^  thick  vols.  8Ta  (pub.  at  21. 2>. )  14a.  LomUrni,  1816 

SQWeRBY'S  MANUAL  OP  CONCHOLOQY; 

Containing  a  complete  Introduetion  to  the  Science,  iUastrated  by  upwards  of  650  Figures  of 
Shell^  etched  on.copper;platev  in  which  the  most  ciiaraotaistic  examples  are  given  of  all  the 
Genera  established  up  to  the  present  time,  arranged  in  Lamarckian  Order,  aocompuiied  by  copious 
Explanations;  Observations  respecting  the  Geonaphical  or  Geological  distribution  of  each; 
TdbiOar  Views  of  the  Systems  of  Lamavek  and  De  Blainvillef  a  OloesaiT  of  I^hnioal  Terms,  Ac. 
New  Edition,  considerably  enlarged  and  improved<  with  numerous  woodeuta  in  the  text,  now  first 
added,  8vo,  cloth,  R  6«.    The  plates  coloured,  cloth,  2/.  5«.  1848 

SOWERBY'S  CONCHOLOQICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS : 

OR,  COLOURED  FiGUBBS  OF  ALL  THE  HITHERTO  UNFIOURKD  SHELLS,  complete 
in  200  Shelly  8fo>  cop^yrriaingaeifend  thousand  gigure%  in  pagta,allbeantifally  c<donred  (pub.  at 
151.),  7L  10s.  1841'tf 


SFRY'S  BRtTISH  COLEOPTERA  DELINEATED. 

Containing  Figures  and  Descriptions  of  all  the  Genera  of  British  Beetles,  edited  by  Shucks 
»ro,  with  94  plates^  comprisiBg  638  figures  of  Beedes,  beantiAiUy  and  most  aoeuratelydx 
fnub.  at  2L2«.).  cloth,  ll.lt. 
"  The  most  perfiDct  work  yet  published  in  this  department  of  British  Entomology.** 


SWAINSON^S  EXOTIC  OONCHOLOQY : 

OR,  FIGURES  AND  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  BARB.  BEAUTIFUL,  OR  UNDBSCRIBED 

SHELLS.    Royal  4to,  containing  94  lanreand  beautifully  coloured  figures  of  Shalla,  ha]^bennd 

morocco,  gilt  e^^  (pub.  at  S2. 5«.),  32. 13«.  6d. 
SWAINSON'S  ORNITHOLOCICAL  DRAWINGS  OF  THE  BIRDS  OF  BRAZIL, 

Bfeing  Figures  of  the  rarer  and  most  interesting  Species.    Royal  8vo,  containing  78  beaatiAiUy 

coloured  Plates,  7  voIb.  (pub.  at  Si.  13s.  64.),  halAound  morocco,  21.  St. 

SWAINSON'S  ZOOLOCtCAL  ILLUSTRATIONS; 

OR.  ORIGINAL  FIGURES  AND  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  NEBT,  SABS,  OR  INTEBSSTING 
ANIMALS,  selected  chiefiy  fh>m  the  Classes  of  Ornithology,  E&tomology,  and  Conehology.  6 
vols,  rmral  9w,  containing  818  finely  coloured  plates)  (pub.  at  161. 16f.),  haU-bonnd  moroeoQ,  gilt 

fidlMfl       vim    9il 

SWEET'S  FLORA  AUSTRALASICA ; 

OIL  A  SELECTION  OF  HANDSOME  OR  CURIOUS  PLANTS,  Natiras  of  Nibw  B^Dand, 
and  the  South  Sea  Islands.  16  Nos.  fuming  one  toL  lay^Sfo^  complete^  with.  56.  beautiAiltar 
coloured  plates  (pub.  at  82. 15«.),  cloth,  IL  I6a^  1887-23 

SWEET'S  CISTINEiC: 

OR,  NATURAL  ORDER  OFOI8TUS,  OR  R08X  ROSE.    90.  Nos.  farming  one  rtA,.xorA 

8vo,  complete,  with  113  beantiAilly  coloured  plates  (pub.  at6l.  5«.),  cloth.  Si.  13«.  6d.  1888 

"  One  of  the  most  interesting,  ttad  hitherto  the-searcest  of  Mr.  Swwt*s  beautiful  pablieadkais.'' 

WHITE'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  SELBQRNE. 

By  Sn  W.  JAmsiax,  18mQ,  many  pretty  Woodcnts  byBjuvsvov  (pub.at6«k),  .cloth«.2t.6i. 
With  the  Plates  beautiftOly  coloured,  18mo  (pub.  at  7«.  6<I.),  gilt  cloth,  5«.  1836 
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CATALOGUE  OF  NEW  BOOKS 


ffli^ttUm$ow  SBnglt^i  ILttftatute^ 


HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  TOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS,  POETRY,  AlTD  THB 
DRAMA,  MORALS,  AND  MISOELLAHIES. 


ART  OF  NEEDLEWORK, 

From  the  Eariictt  Ages,  with  Notices  of  the  Anelent  HIstorieal  Tapertriek  Edited  hy  the  Bicht 
Hon.  the  CouMTSse  or  Wuvoif,  Second  Edition,  icriied,  in  1  toL  post  Sn^  (pub.  at  lOaTdL), 
dothf  gilt,  5s.  1844 

"  A  eharming  ▼olnme :  it  shoold  he  posaeised  hj  ewerj  lady."— nsiM. 

BACON'S  WORKS. 

Both  English  and  Latin.  With  an  Intvodoetoiy  T^—Vi  *nd  oopioos  Tndeiea.  Complete  ii 
3  large  vols,  imperial  8vo,Partnit,(pab.  at  SL  St.),  doth.  It  ICs.  UBS 

BACON'S  ESSAYS  AND  ADVANCEMENT  OF  LEARNING, 

With  Memoir  and  Notes  by  Dr.  Taylor.  S^aare  12mo.,  with  34  Woodcuts,  (pab.  at  4*.)»  onuonatil 
wrapper,  2«.  6d.  1810 

BATTLES  OF  THE  BRITISH  NAVY, 

Prom  A.D.  1000  to  1840.  By  Josnra  Alur,  of  Greenwich  HospltaL  S  thick  elegBiitly-priBtel 
Tols.  fbolscap  SroL  Qlostrated  by  24  Portraits  of  British  Admirals,  beanliflilly  engraved  on  Steel, 
and  nmnerouB  Woodcuts  of  Battles,  (pub.  at  lU  Is.),  doth  gilt,  14f.  istf 

"These  volumes  are  iuTaluable;  they  contain  the  very  pith  and  marraw  of  oar  beat  NanJ 
Histories  and  Chronidea."— Am. 

**  The  best  and  most  complete  repository  of  the  triumphs  of  the  British  Navy  wUdh  baa  yet 
Issued  fkom  the  press."— rwatal  Amriet  QwMtU. 

BOOK  OF  THE  COURT: 

Exhibiting  the  History,  Dudes,  and  PrivQeges  of  the  several  Banks  of  the  EngBab  Nobili|T  and 
Gentry,  particularfy  of  the  Great  Offlcersof  State,  and  Members  of  the  Boyal  Houehaa  in- 
cluding the  various  Forms  of  Court  Etiquette,  Tables  of  Precedency,  Boles  to  be  ofismLl  at 
Levees  and  Drawing  Booms,  Ac,  with  an  Introductory  Essay  on  Biegal  State  and  Ccrcaaoual, 
and  a  ftall  Account  of  the  Coronation  Ceremony.  Dedicated  by  command  to  her  M^catj.  Swa, 
degantly  printed,  (pub.  at  16«.),  cloth  gilt.  It.  ISM 

BOSWELUS  LIFE  OF  DR.  JOHNSON  ;  BY  THE  RIGHT  HON.  4.  C.  CROKER. 

Incorporating  liis  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  and  accompanied  by  tlie  Commentaiics  of  aU  peeeediag 
Editors:  witC  numerous  additional  Notes  and  niustrative  Anecdotes;  to  which  ate  added, T^ 
Supplemoitaiy  Volumes  of  Anecdotes  by  Hawkihs,  Pioibi,  Muupht,  Trnas.  KnriroasSk 
SmnTBRB,  and  others.    10  vols.  ISmo.  illustrated  by  upwards  of  50  Views,  Portnita,  and  Sbeea 


of  Auto|nr4>hs,  ilndy  engraved  on  Steel,  from  Drawings  by  Btanlield,  Hardl]i&  fte,  dotb,  rriinni 

Tills  new,  improved,  and  greatly  enlarged  edition,  beantiftiny  winted  in  the  poindar  fliemof 
Sir  Walter  SootL  and  Byron's  Worlcs,  is  just  such  an  edition  as  Dr.  Johnson  himself  loved  and 
recommended.  In  one  of  the  Ana  recorded  in  the  Bupplementaiy  volumes  of  the  present  editia^  he 
says:  "  Books  that  jou  may  carry  to  theflre,  and  hold  readUy  in  your  hand,  are  the  most  nsdU 
after  alL    Such  books  form  the  mass  of  general  and  easy  reading.'' 

BOURRIENNE'S  MEMOIRS  OF  NAPOLEON, 

One  stout,  dosdy,  but  elqpmtly  printed  voL,  fbolscap  13nu>,  with  line  equeatrian  Fortieit  af 
Napoleon  and  Prontisplece^  (pub.  at  5«.),  doth,  8s.  fid.  18u 

BRAND'S  POPULAR  ANTIQUITIES, 

Customs,  Ceremonies, and  Superstitious  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland;  revised  aBdeee- 


siderably  enluged  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  8  vols,  square  ISmo,  New  Edition,  with  48  Woodprt 
Illustrations,  (pub.  at  Us.),  ornamental  wrapper,  10s.  IBM 

•'S  (SIR  THOMAS)  WORKS,  COMPLETE. 

ig  his  Vulgar  Errors,  Bdiglo  MedicL  Urn  Burial,  Christian  Morals,  rmrrspondnMT. 
k  and  Tracts,  many  of^.them  hitherto  Unpublished.  The  whide  collected  and  edited  W 
WvuLtH,  F  Ji.S.  4  vols.  8VO,  fine  Portrait,  (pub.  at  SL  St.),  doth,  XL  lis.  6d.  Fkktrm^,  UK 


BROWNE'S  (SIR  THOMAS)  WORKS,  COMPLETE. 

Including  i*    -  •       -  ""  "-*    »-  "^   -»      ^    .  . 

JoumaliLar 

Sntoir  Wn 

"  Sir  Thomas  Browne  the  oontemporaiy  of  Jeremy  Taylor.  Hooke,  Bacol^  Sdden,  and  Bobcrt 
Burton,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  poetical  of  that  great  litenoty  era.  His 
thonghU  are  often  truly  sublime,  and  always  conveyed  in  the  most  tn^ressive  kagnage.'*— 
Chtmbtrt. 
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BUCKINGHAM'S  AMERICA:  HISTORICAL,  STATISTIC,  AND  DESCRIPTIVE, 
Tis. :  Northem  Statei,  3  toIb.  ;  Eaitem  and  Wettem  States,  S  vola. :  Soathem  or  SUnre  States, 
3  Tola. ;  Canadap  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  the  other  British  Prorinces  in  North  America 
1  roL   Tofether  9  stout  vols.  8vo,  numerous  fine  £ngra▼ing^  (pub.  at  6{.  10*.  6tL),  cloth,  22. 12«.  60. 


"  A  very  entire  and  oominehenrive  view  of  the  United  States,  diligently  collected  by  a  man  of 
great  acuteness  and  obsecration/'— Iftterory  Gaxette. 

BURKE'S  (EDMUND)  WORKS. 

With  a  Biogrsphical  and  Critical  Introduction  by  Boobbs.  S  vols,  impoial  Sro,  closely  but 
handsomely  printed,  (pub.  at  22. 20.).  doth,  12.  lOt.  1841 

BURKE'S   ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF   HERALDRY;  OR,  GENERAL   ARMOURY 

OF  ENOLAND,  SCOTLAND,  AND  IRELAND.  ComprisingaBegistry  of  all  Armorial  Bear- 
ings, Crests,  and  Mottoes,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time,  including  the  late  Grants 
by  the  Collate  of  Arms.  With  an  Introduction  to  Heraldry,  and  a  Dictionary  <tf  Terms.  Third 
Edition.  witA  a  Supplement.  One  very  large  toL  imperial  Sro,  beautiftilljr  pnnted  in  small  type, 
in  double  columns,  by  Whitvihohaic,  embeUished  with  an  elaborate  Frontispiece^  richly  ulu- 
minated  in  gidd  and  colours ;  also  Woodcuts,  (pub.  at  22. 2s.),  doth  gilt,  12.  &«.  1844 

The  most  elaborate  and  useftal  Work  of  the  kind  ever  published.    It  contains  upwards  of 
90^000  armorial  beazinn,  and  incorporates  all  that  have  hitherto  been  given  by  Guillim,  Edmond- 


son,  Collins,  Nisbet,  Beny>Bobson,  nud  others ;  besides  many  thousand  names  which 

appeared  in  'any  previous  Work.   This  volume,  in  flBct,  in  a  small  compass,  but  without  ahridg- 
ment,  contains  more  than  four  ordinary  quartos. 

BURNS'  WORKS,  WITH   LIFE   BY  ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM,  AND   NOTES 

BY  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  CAMPBELL,  WORDSWORTH,  LOCKHART,  &c.    Royal  8vot 


fine  Portrait  and  Plates,  (pub.:at  18>.),  cloth,  uniform  with  Byron,  lOt.  M.  1842  \^ 


ing  accounts  of  the  occasions  and  circumstances  of  his  various  writings.  Tne  very  complete  and 
intoesting  Life  by  Allan  Cunningham  alone  occupies  164  pages,  and  the  Indices  and  Glossary  are 
very  copious.  The  whole  forms  a  thick  degantly  printed  volume,  extending  in  all  to  848  pages. 
The  other  editions,  induding  one  published  in  similar  shape,  with  an  abridgment  of  the  Life  by 
Allan  Cunningham,  comprised  in  only  47  pages,  and  the  whole  volume  in  only  MM  pages,  do  not 
contain  above  two-thirds  of  the  above. 

CAMPBELL'S  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  PETRARCH. 

With  Notices  of  Boccaccio  and  his  illustrious  Contemporaries.  Second  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo,  flue 
Portraits  and  Plates,  (pub.  at  12.  lis.  6d.),  cloth,  12s.  1848 

CHANNINC'S  COMPLETE  WORKS,  THE  LIBRARY  EDITION. 

Complete  to  the  l%aae  of  his  Decease.  Printed  from  the  Author's  corrected  Copies,  transmitted  to 
the  English  Publishers  by  the  Author  himself.  6  vols,  post  Sro,  handsomely  printed,  with  a  fine 
Portrait  (pnb.  at  22.2s.),  doth,  12.  Is.  *-       -^  ^^        ^  ^^^ 

**  Channing  is  unquestionably  the  fimett  writer  cf  the  age.'*—Fr(ueii*»  Magarine. 

CHATHAM  PAPERS, 

Beii»  the  Correspondence  of  WQliam  Pitt.  Earl  of  Chatham.  Edited  by  the  Executors  of  his 
Son,  John  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  pubUshed  from  the  Original  Manusoripts  in  their  possession. 
4  vds.  8vo,  (pub.  at  32. 12s.) ,  cloth,  12. 5s.  Murray,  1838-40 

"  A  production  of  greater  historical  interest  could  hardly  be  imagined.  It  is  a  standard  work, 
which  will  directly  pass  into  every  library."— Xttercny  Gaxette. 

**  There  is  hardly  anr  man  in  modem  times  who  fills  so  large  a  space  in  our  history,  and  of 
whom  we  know  so  littlie,  as  Lord  Chatham;  he  was  the  greatest  Statesman  and  Orator  that  this 
oounuy  ever  produced.  We  regard  this  Work,  therefore,  as  one  of  the  greatest  value."— £<2tn- 
burgh  Rniew, 

CHATTERTON'S  WORKS, 

Both  Prose  and  Poetical,  induding  his  Letters ;  with  Notices  of  his  Life,  History  of  the  Rowley 

" —'  " «-=-.-»  — ^  -.-— » .^   2  ^]jj^  pog^  g^  degantly  printed,  with 

andtheRowl^MSS.  (Pub.  at  l&s.),  doth,  9s. 

i,12«.  1843 

"  Warton,  Malone,  Croft,  Dr.  Knox,  Dr.  Sherwin.  and  others,  in  prose ;  and  ScotL  Wordsworth, 

Kirke  White,  Montgomeiy,  Shelley,  Coleridgei,  and  Keats,  in  verse ;  have  conferred  lasting  immor- 

tality  upon  the  Poems  of  Chatterton." 

"Chatterton's  was  a  genius  like  that  of  Homer  and  Shakspeare,  which  appears  not  above 
once  in  many  centuries."— Fteettimcs  Kiuut. 

COOPER'S  (J.  F.)  HISTORY  OF  THE  NAVY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 

AMERICA,  from  the  EarUest  Period  to  the  Peace  of  1816, 2  vols.  Svo.,  (pub.  at  12.  lOt.),  gUt  cloth, 
IS*.  1839 
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•OATALOOtrS  OF  'SUm  BOOXB 


OOfffcBYfS  ffmrnHMRttf  -INKS.  HBWUTT)   HtSTORV  T9if  3SIMVSRY  'Mn\ 

ITS  iilBOU7UMIr8«»nA  Bdittan,  iiitkwi4pp«adiz^  thtdr  nmUefarflBtfTanmit  of  dv kra^  i 

eOSTELLO'S  SPECIMENS  OF  THE  EARLY  FRENCH  POETRY, 

tFiautlMltaM>««  Iho  ^nwnbudmn  to  «he  ReigBof  H«DyyIV.,pM^•fo.,'witll4TlMn^  Ipnb.  it 
]OiwM.),QMbV«.  *^  I 

COWPER'8  COMPLETE  WORKS,  EDITED  BY  SOUTHEY; 

GamtM^hU  Voemi*  Cewpoodmce,  and  T^«MlatlaiiB;'Wilb  •■  Ufe  of  the  tj 
poBt  8V0,  embellithed  with  numeioiu  exqoirite  BngwrtaMi)  sfkotthe  dwlg»p  of 
atS{.l&«.},cloth,3<.12*.6d. 


IStoU.  I 

Of  BAKmiT,  (P^  I 

TUi  U  tbA  only  oompleta  edition  of  Cowper's  Works,  ptms  and  poctiaal,  vUeh  ha*  e«er  ' 
bean  gtwirtB  tk»iwlifid.  'Many^tiwiiraw  iBll  gtrtariftiy  cppyrigltf,  and  Pniiwiininmiy  cMinot  ' 
appear  in  any  other  edition. 

CRAWFURD^  (J.)'.EIIIBASftY  T30  SMM  ^AND  COCHiM^CHIMA. 

.  S  voU.  tvo;«Uii».and  K'nataa,  iptiK  at  U.  ll«.  W.}»  ctoih,  Ut.  1830 

OIIAWFURD>8  .CM9AS3YTO  AVA, 

^fth  an  Appendix  on  VoHamemainaby'FnfiiBimx.MrD.   a  <iob,  8tD»'With  a^Mmaj/inaH  ■,  and 
'Ylgnette^pttb.AtlI.U«.«d.},oloth,iat.  1834 

ORIMNtHANKSS  THISE  JBOIMSIS  MND  ^  BEMCRT. 

.'A  SeriM^  of  ^Talas,  fai  Ttace  Bats,  ^%.,  Msh,  Lnal,  aDd*lflM:dlBiMaa.   enwa  8vo."«itk  SI 
MLtmnely  dsfcrand  oomio  mumttoBs,  (pnU  at  it.  1«.),  etath^gOtf-tt.  ISU 

""This  is  an  extraofdinaiy  nerftinnance.  Suebanmiton«rf«he  paiDfv<iiop<»r»<it  <ihf  imwiin. 


in  one  penon,  \»  nnezampled.    A  tithe  of  the  talent  that  goes  to  making  the  atoriea  would  aet  us 
wdwoTof  annual  wflitera;  and  a  tithe  Of  the  iaven«tv«  gefiMthitkkdk^plafadiiBaiMmr^ 
tRittld  fbmfah  a  gaUery."    " — -^- 


ABfblkwnnhical  Aoaanee,  New  Edltkin,  with  coniidaniUe  AdiMoni,  1n«laiiii|^a  Ssyto  the 
aannned  Chancters  in  the  Drama,  and  a  Supplomant.  Svob.  nyal  Afo,  haadanraeiy  Bciirted. 
'  embeUiahed  by  nmnetoas  Woodeata,  many  of  whiohare  now  fimt  added,  (0ab.r  .  SL4a.),  oleth, 
ir.  lUCd.  Large  Paper,  imperial  8to»  of  whioh  enlyveiy  flaw  Bopiaeirew  printed,  |pab»«tU:i«.), 
cloth,  31.  Ua.C<C  ISIS 

•Thia  eeiebnted Week,  wUshnnllee  the  enteftalniMnt  of  < 

.lafarmallenon  aU  UbUographical  tal^eota.  haa  hmg  been«_  .  

■ume— the  amall  paper  lor  82. 8«.,  and  the  large  paper  •farefwardB  'OfM  guinena  f  1 1 

DRAKE'S  SHAKSPEARE  ANDHISn-fMES, 

■  Enidadfaig  Ae  Blognphy  of  the  Poet,  Crtticismi  on  hit  Beiriiui:«rfd  Wiltln9i,'a  now  Cauvnoloey 
'  ot  hia  Playa,  and  a  HiBtovy  of  the  Manners,  Customs,  and  Amusements,  Superstitioas,  Poetrr,  and 
Literature  of  the  FiMtahnthan  Era.  i  vols.  4feo.  <abare  I40O  pages)/iH«lkitaie  PoMnit  and>«  Plate 
ofAutographs,  (pub.  at  61.6s.),  cloth,  U. !!«.&{:  1817 

*  A  masterly  piodaolhm,  the  publieatlon  of  whloh^ill  fbrmtaa  epoeh  In  the  fihhkaperiasi  his- 
tory of  this  country.  It  comprises  also  a  complete  and  ciMeal  nalyids  of  all  the  timn  and 
Poems  of  Shakspeaxe ;  and  a  OQaqureheDiiTO  and.,  powerfta  akBteh.-ofc4h»aotempoeaiyiiteim- 
tnre."— GcMlJnHaa's  Uagtuine. 

ENCUSH  CAUSES  CELEBRES, 

0B»  EEHAAKASLB  TBIAL8.  Hone  13bo,  (p«b.^4t-4f.),  onHOMtttal  wnppes,  S*.  1844 

FENN'S  PA8TON  LETTERS. 

Original  Letters  of  the  Paston  Pandlr,  Written  dutaig  tiie  BeUms  of  Henj-TI.,  Bdwatd  IT.  and 
Bichard  III.,  by  various  Persons  of  Bank  and  Consequence,  cUefly  on  Historical  Subieeta.  New 
Edition,  wlth*Notes  and  Corraetions,  complete  in  8  vols,  hound  in  1,  ssnare  ISmo,  (pab.  at  Ma.), 
cloth  gut,  7«.-M.   QnatttOy  bound  in  maroon  moroooo^  eaifod  boaro)i,-in  th*  eariy  atyl^  gjH 

The  original  edition  of  this  very  curious  and  interesting  series  of  historical  Lettcia  ia  a  mn 
book,  and  sells  for  upwards  of  ten  guineas.  The  jnreaent  is  not  an  abridgment,  as  might  bessp- 
poaed  ftom  its  ftma,  but  gives  the  whole  matter  by  ondtliag  the  duplicate  version  of  the  letters 
writtendnran  ehsolete  kngoage,  and  adopting  onl^the  mere  modem,ieodable  venion  pufaitehed 
byFenn. 

"The  Paston  Letters  are  an  important  testimony  to  the  proKresslve  condition  of  society,  and 
come  in  as  a  precjoas  link  in  the  chain  of  the  moral  history  of  Eni^and,  which  th^  ahnie  In  th» 
period  atyply.    They  stitd  indeed  singly  in  Europe."-*gaIlaai. 

FIELDING'S  WORKS,  EDITED  BY  ROSCOE, 

COKPLETE  IN  ONE  TOLUME.  (Tom  Jones.  Amelia.  Jonathtti  Wild,  Joseph  An^cwa, 
Plays.  Essays,  and  Miscellanies.)    Medium  8vo,  wuh  90  cartel  Platea  by  Cbvixshaiik,  (pob.  at 

-"Of  all  theworiu  of  imagination  to  whieh  English  genius  haa  ftten  oridoi,  the wn 
Henry  Fielding  are  perhaps  most  decidedly  and  exclusively  her  own.*— i8»r  Wuter  Scvtt, 
"  The  prose  Homer  of  human  nature."— Xeril  Jfyron. 
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PUBLZHBD  OR  «01D  BY  iB.  G.  BOHN. 


S'fiSSIWtS^IINtOEBItlOM  VFCOMARMrTEIt; 

'  Qnfldfw's  WriiurMaganimof  HinMetf r  <»  iheepilhefr Banndc; Km  ithe  AnmvionofiMen of 

XaBte«QcBnB«alini Slfeii«ioii;-ftc.  .  VcKpgSw,  BtsbtaHUh  Editkuv  (pliWat4&^».«ktti». 6«.      .1844 
'I-liSTe  -Mdkd'With  the  createst  admiration  the  Eaaays  of  Mr.Toater.    H«  i»  one  -of  Ihe  moat 

pNiCBnidr«wisalBq«Bitt  «&ei8  thafcBaglaad  haa  ptoiamif'^'»Siramm.Mackhitmk, 

FOSTER'S  ESSAY  ON  THE  EVILS  OF  ROPULAR  IGNORANCE. 

'NeWEffltiaibd«9Biitlr.priatacl^in.ic«p»'tvokiiaw.flnt  nnlfanavitk  Ua  Saiaya  on  Dedaiim  of 
Character,  ctoth,  &c.  IStt 

"  Mr.  Foater  always  conaidered  thia  hia  heat  work,  and  Ihe  mei)fy  wliiah  bawiafaed  Uaitatvy 
daima  to>be  eatimated." 

"  A  work  which,  popular  and  admired  as  It  confenedly  ia,  haa  neter  met  with*  the  thonaaadth 
part  of  the  attention  which  it  deaenrea."— Dr.  PyrAHttA. 

CRUXrfOR.-^flEW'lBIMBUICOH  imiVCIUmLvlSKZE^ 

AND  OgBOGFBAPHICAL  BICTIONABY,  more  complete  than  any  hitherto  pnbllsfaed.  New 
Edition,  revised  and  completed  to  the  Present  Time,  by  Jonit  Thoksoh,  (Editor  of  the  Vnivenat 
AtUu,  &C.),  very  thick  8to,  (1040  pages); Maips.  ipukAttflt.),  cfeth,  12*.  Edinburgh. iM» 

This onnnaehensive Totaune is  thelatest,  aitd  by  wr  ike beatUnivenalGaBetteer  of  ita  aize.  It 
iBdudea  a  nU  aoooant  of  jafghan1iit«n,^New-ZMdand»  &c^ftc. 


lA,  OR  IMODERN  BRITISH  BIOGRAPHY. 
flflnmriaiwg  «M amoiiatof  «he  liast  fiminsali  Beraona  wlio  have  41oiiriabed-  in  Onat  Britidn>  from 
theXaasanon  of  fieone  the  Btrst  toahaPsBMaa-aliGeow  th^gwath,  »tolH.F.ama11  ttep,  Parttaita 
on  <atoeL  »jBab.tat  IL  MaUdothjplt,  U*.  J883 

Fixat  Governor  General  of  Bengal.   3  Tola.  8to,  fine  Portrait  (pub.  at  22.  St.),  doth^U.  is.       .  1841 

GOLDSMITH'S  WORKS, 

with  a  LtnKand>Non8.   4«»la.{4Bap.«ra,  «rttlk«cfaav«d>TMe»and  ¥l«taa  I7  Svossabs  and 
CnvuuxAXK.  >Dew  and  elegant  Edition  (pub.  at  iL),  extra  doth,  ISs.  '"" 


sauty,  and  power  of  his  oomposi 

any  lights  does  hepresent  to  tlie 

"  The  volumes  of  Goldsmith  wIU 

dellled.'f<-*«iMti>te»(y!BOTMiD. 


^'OmtaBfiaathar^-eaik  even  Hr<^IUIIerSSoott,  <b»  oooMMd  <wUh'  Ck>ldamiA'fer  the  variety, 
and  power  of  his  composition?    You  may  takeiUm  and  'antihim  oat  in  Ikde:  atani,'  so 

ever  oonstitate  one  of  the  most  predoua  '  wdls  of  EngUah  nn. 

dORDON^-mSTORY  XyFTHE^OREEK^EVOLUTIDN, 

And  of  the  Wars  and  Campaigns  arising  from  the  Strugj^  of  the  jGreek  Patriots  in  emanc^iMtinK 
their  Country  from  the  Turkish  Yoke.  By  the  late  Tneacas  Oonnoir,  Oanoml  of  a  Siviiann  ctf  ■ 
the  GfeelLtanny.  'Beqiindaaitiop,2  vda.aro.,  M^^  and  Plans,  (pnb.-at  U.  Ms.),  doth,  lAr.  M. 

dCLL'S  (SIR  WlLLI«M)^OPOaRlAHfY«t>F'ROME.*WIOrrS 'VICINITY.  *^ 

An  improved  Edition,  complete  in  1  voL  .Sro,  with  aevecd  Plates,  doth,  12«.  With  a  very  lanm 
Map  of  Rome  and  its  Environs  (from  a  most  eatttai  trigonometiinl  survey),  nuwnted  on  daw,' 
andiblded  in>a  caaeao  aa  to  fnrm^a •volume.  >TQga«her  S^fds;  8«o»  cloth,  U.  1«.  1846 

**These  r>Iumes  are  so  replete  with  what  is  valuable;  that'were  we  to  employ  ovr  entire  Jomnd, 
we  codd,  after  all.  afford  but  a  meagre  indication  of  their  interest  and  worth.  It  is,  iiidaed,  a 
lasting  memorial  of  eminent  Uterary  exertion,  devotedtoa  snbjectofmatimportanecandone 
dear,  not  only  to  every  sohdar,  hat  to  every  leitder  of  tntdligence  to  whom  thelxath  of-Uataiy 
la  an  object  of  oonsideradon." 

ORANVILLE^  a>R.)  SPA6.0F  ENOLANO 

and  Prittcipd  Sea  Bathing  Places.  3  vols,  post  8vok  vrith  lazgtf  Miv^  and  .vpwwda  of ffiOteanNM 
WoodcDto  (pah*  at  U.  iia^,  doth,  Ut.  .  1841 

GRANVILLE'S  (DR.)  SPAS  OF  GERMANY. 

8vo,  whhW  Woodenta  and-Hafa  Ipttb.  at  18a),  dolh,  9*.  1643 

HEEREN'S  (ntOFESSOR)  illSTORrCAL  WORKS, 

•banalatcd  from  the  ficRnan/ Hsi-'TAazA,  Maw  EdWon,  oonpkte  in  9  val8.-nAmioA,  9vala.— 
EoBorn  ahd  its  Colohiis,  3  vols.— Ahcmvt  Oasaca,  1  voL— HiSToaicA^TnaAnaas,  l)voL 
■^UAmvMi.  ow  AiicznavHxsmBT,l>MiL-<4ogelher9vda.8voi(pab.at7<.)idotblettei!ed,i>  " 

"Professor  Heeren's  Historicd  Beseardiea  atand  in  the  very  highest  rank  among  thoae  with 
which  modem  Germany  haa  enaldiedthe  literataxe  of  Boiope.'*— ^iiiarfar^  Bem€w. 

HEEREN'S  HISTORICAL  RESEMICHES  INTO  THE  POLITICS,  INTER- 
COURSE, AND  TRADES  OF  THE  ANCIENT  NATIONS  OF  AFRICA:  indudUng  the  Car- 
thagidaas,  Ethiopians,  and  Egyptiana.  ■  Seemd  EditioD,  .oonrected  thioai^oat,  with  an  Inday;, 
Xite  of  the  Aathor,  new  Appandue^and  other  Additiona.  2  vola.  8vo  <pob.  at  12. 10«.),  doth,  12. 4a. 

KRREN'S  HISTORICAL  RESEAROH&S  INTO  THE  POLITICS,  INTER- 
COURSE, AND  TRADES  OF  THE  ANCCENT  NATIONS  OF  ASIA;  indudingthe  Fenian^ 
Phoedcians,  Babylonians.  Scythians,  and  Indians.  New  and  improved  Edition,  complete  in  2 
vds.  Svo,  elegantly  printed  (pub.  orifpnatly-atSI.  ba.),  doth,  UL'4t.  .IMS 

*  One  of  the  moat  TahuJile  agqiilrfrtona  made  to  our  hitopicd  ■ioriet  lince  the  dajy  of  ODWwn.* 
^JtAetutuan, 
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16  CATALOGUE  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

HEEREN'8  MANUAL  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  POLITICAL  SYSTEM  OF 
EUBOPE  AND  ITS  C0IX)NIE8.  from  its  fbnnatkm  at  the  cIom  of  the  Fifteenth  Cemtaxy,  to  its 
re-eetabUihmeiit  upon  the  Fall  of  Niq^oleon,  tnmrinted  ikoin  the  Fifth  Gcnnan  Bdition.  S  vvihw 
8fo(pab.ntll.4f.),cloth.l8«.  Onftrd,  Taibo^  iSM 

*  The  beat  Hlstonr  of  Modern  Enrape  that  has  yet  ^npeued,  and  it  li  Ukdj  lonir  to  iCBBsiB 
ont  a  xiTaL*— ^tAcMnnn. 

"A  work  of  aterlinf  Talne^  whieh  will  diffdae  uaeAil  knowledge  tor  g«neratk»a,  after  all  the 
ahallow  pietendera  to  that  diitinction  are  ftvtanately  fingottcn."— JUlnwy  OaxeUe. 

HEEREN'S  ANCIENT  GREECE. 

TranilatedhyBAiicBovT.   Fooith  impio?ed  Editkn.  8to^  (pub.  at  lie),  doth,  7*.  M.  UM5 

HEEREN'S  HISTORICAL  TREATISES j 

▼is.1— I.  The  Political  Gonaeqaencea  of  the  Beftinnatkni.  IL  The  Bia«,  PragKaa,  and  Pnctieal 
Influence  of  Political  Theories.  III.  The  Bise  and  Growth  of  the  Continental  Intexeats  of  Great 
Britain.   Sro^  (pob.  at  15«.)  ctoth.  7«.  &i-  O^fSrd^S 

HEEREN'S  IVIANUAL  OF  ANCIENT  HISTORY, 

Partlealarly  with  BMard  to  the  Constitutions,  the  Commerce^  and  the  Colonies  of  the  Statea  of 
Antiquity.   Third  E^tion,  collected  and  improred.   8ro^  (pub,  at  18».),  doth^l^. 

"We  never  icmonber  to  have  seen  aWork  in  whleh  «o  much  useftil  knowledge  wi 

B  BO  small  a  compass.  A  careftd  examination  convinces  us  that  this  book  wilfbeuaeflilftir  oar 

"-^  higher  schools  or  colleges, and  will  contribute  to  direct  attention  to  the  better  mad  more 

'^e  parU  of  history.   Thie  tnnalatUm  is  executed  with  great  fiddity."    QMortertp  Jmirw^ 


HEEREN'S  MANUAL  OF  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY. 

For  the  Use  of  Sehools  and  Private  Toitkm.  CompOed  ftom  the  Works  of  A.  H.  L.  HnuKus. 
18mo,(pub.at9B.&i.),ck>th,2s.  (kfurd,  Talbppt,  VBS 

"Anexedlent  and  most  uaeltal  little  fohune,  and  admirably  adapted  tor  the  use  of  schools  and 
private  instruction.*— JUtanarr  OatetU. 

"A  valuable  addition  to  oar  list  of  school  books."— ^tAaunNn. 

JACOB'S   HISTORICAL  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  PRODUCTION  AND   CON- 
SUMPTION OF  THE  PBBCIOUS  METALS,  S  vols.  8va,  (pub.  at  IL  4s.),  dotii  16s.  USI 

JAMES'S  WILLIAM  THE  THIRD. 

Coinprising  the  History  of  his  Beign,  illustrated  in  a  aeries  of  unpublished  letter^  addressed  to 
the  Duke  of  Shrewsbmy,  (by  Jambs  Yaaifoif,  Secretary  of  State,  with  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  G.  P.  B.  Jaxbs,  Esq.,  3  vols.  8va,  Portraits,  (pub.  at  22.  St.),  doth,  ISt.  1841 

JOHNSON'S  (DR.)  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY. 

Printed  verbatim  from  the  Author's  last  Folio  Edition.  With  aU  the  Examples  in  ftilL  Towhich 
eflxed,  a  History  of  the  Language,  and  an  English  Grammar.  One  large  voL  imperial  8vo, 
atSI.2».).doth.ll.8fc  1840 

KNIGHT'S  JOURNEY-BOOKS  OF  ENGLAND. 

BEBKSHIBE.  indudinar  a  Aill  Description  of  Windsor.   With  S3  Engravings  on  Wood,  and  a 

large  illuminated  Map.   Beduced  to  Is.  (kL 

HAMP8HIBE,  induding  the  Ide  of  Wight.    With  83  Engravings  on  Wood,  and  a  laarge 

illuminated  Map.    BeducedtoSt. 

DEBBYSHIBE,  induding  the  Peak,  &e.   With  SB  Engravings  on  Wood,  and  a  large  illmniwated 

Map.    Beduoed  to  Is.  (kl. 

KENT.   With  68  Engravings  on  Wood,  and  a  large  iUnminatad  Map.   Bednoed  to  Ss.  6d. 

LACONICS :  OR,  THE  BEST  WORDS  OF  THE  BEST  AUTHORS. 

Seventh  Edition.  8  volklSm&irith  elegant  Fnmtinieces,  containing  30  Portraits,  (pub.  at  U«.). 
doth  gilt,  7«-&i.  ^^  ntt,1840 

This  pleasant  collection  of  pithy  and  sententious  readings,  from  the  best  English  anthon  of  all 
ages,  has  kmg  o^qyed  great  and  deserved  popularity. 

LAMB'S  (CHARLES)  PROSE  AND  POETICAL  WORKS, 

Induding  his  Essays  of  Elia,  both  Series,  Bosamund  Grsy,  Tdes  from  Shakneares,  Foema, 
Sonnets,  John  Woodvil,  a  Tragedy,  ftc  Ac,  6  vols,  post  8vo,  (pub.  at  81.  te .) ,  doth  IL  U.        1838 

LANE'S  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  MODERN  EGYPTIANS. 

A  New  and  enlarged  Edition,  irith  great  Improvements.  S  vols.  Svo,  numerous  Woodcuts,  printed 
to  match  WilUnson's  Ancient  Egyptians,  (pub.  at  12. 8s.),  cloth  gUt,  18s.  184S 

"Nothing  can  be  more  accurate  than  Mr.  Lane^s  descriptions ;  the  EngUah  faihabitantB  aajr  tliat 
reading  them  upon  the  spot,  they  cannot  detect  a  single  erTor.**— Jleisrf  «. 

LEAKE'S  (COL.)  TRAVELS  IN  THE  MOREA. 

3  vols.  8vo.  With  a  ven-  large  Map  of  the  Mnea,  and  upwards  of  30  vaiioaa  Mi^i,  PlauL  Platea 
of  ancient  Oredclnscr^tion*,  Ac.    (Pub.  at  SI.  6s.),  doOi,  1(.  8t.  18M 
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LISTER'S  LIFE  OF  EDWARD  FIRST  EARL  OF-CLAilENPQM. 

1^  Orixinid  Ckwremondenoe  and  AvOientic  P«p«^,  B«r«  httan 9«1dialied.  3  vok.  ftro.  Portrait, 

"A  Work  of  laborioTU  lesearcb,  written  with  masterly^ility."— ilflat. 
t.'OCKHART^  HWIWIY  OF  THE  CONOUCST  OT  MCXiCO  K  WCW  SPAIN 

AND  MEMOIRS  OP  THE  CONQUISTADOK;  BERNAL  DIAZ  DEL  CASTILLO.  Written 
bv  himseU;  and  now  first  completely  *^nftlfttiH^  tnm.  the  «^«gii^i  SMaisb.  S  vtU.  8vo,  (md».  at 
it  4*.),  cloth,  12».  1814 

''Banal  Diaf'a  aoptnmt  hean  aU  the  marka  of  m&eaOi^,  and  kt  Meonpaakd  with  such 
pleaaant  naXret^  with  andiintereating  detaila,  and  aach  — »»"»Tuf  nnitar.  Mad  j«t  bo  pwdoMble  in 
an  old  soldier,  ^o  has  been,  as  .he  boasts,  in  a  hundred  and  nineteen  battles,  as  renders  Us  book 
one  of  the  most  singular  tliat  is  to  be  found  in  any  langaage."— Dr.  RoferibMN  «»  Am  "Biattrf  af 
Jmeriea.** 


MARTIN'S  (WrONTCOMERY)  BRfTrSH  COLONIAL  LIBRARY: 

Forming  a  popular  and  authentic  Description  of  all  the  Colonies  of  the  British  Empire,  and  em> 
bracing  the  HistaiT— Fhyaical  Cte(Hg«idiy-<ileaitogy— Climate--A«una^  YegetaUe,  and  Minenl 
Kiggdoma— 6o»efmM«i*  llnaiiae  lifilitaiy  Dafcnee'  Co!MnerBe---flhfaBdM~Monetary  System 
— BeUaiaa-^offidatiaii,  WUte  and  aohiued— Zdacslion  and  the  Pi<e8a>-Bmignition— Social 
Stat^c^of^a^aettkaaeBt.  Ponnded  on  Ofloial  and  PtahHe  Doeuments,  ftarnlflhed  by  Govern- 
ment, the  Hon.  East  India  Company,  &c.  Illustrated  by  original  Maps  and  Plates.  10  vols, 
foolscap  8ro,  (pub.  at  ZL).  cipth»  U.  1^  1848 

Cheat  lOfsOa.  eotaln  Ate  5  vola.  Svo^  vcibatiB,  wtfli  t4em  wUMoiia.    Baeh  Tolame  of  the  above 
acfliaa  is  cmnplflte  iB  il8fll(  aiBd  sold  sepanrtdy,  aa  MlvwB,  at  8a.  «iL  :— 

Tol.  II.— Nnw  South  Wai.bs,  Van  Dibmbn's  Land,  Sw4h  Ritbb,  and  South  Austbalia. 

Ttd.  IIL-^HB  Catb  qv  fiooA  HoTBt  SftAVB]»i>a,.and  toMB 

IV.- 


Tdl.  IT.— Tu  Wbst  Iiij>xxa.   VdLL-Janaioi^  HoMhata^  TfiHriiai!,  Sebagoy  Gbanadi^  the 
BahHaas,  and  the  Yinm  Isles.  ^^  . 

ToL  y.— Thb  Wbst  INDIBS.    YoL  XL— British  Guiana.  Barbadoei^  t/LlauSm,  St.  YtoocDt,  De- 

merara,  Esaeauibov  Berbice,  Angnilla,  Tortolai  St.Kitt^B» Barbnda,  Antimia,  M«ktaeEEat»  Dominica,  ^ 

aiidllevia.  % 

^    YoLYI.— NoTA  Scotia,  Nbw  Bbuhswiok,  Catb  Bbbtoh,  Pbihcb  Edwabd's  Islb,  Thb    ;\ 

'   Bbbmudas,  Nbwtourdlaiid,  and  Hudsoii's  Bat. 

Yol.  YIL— GiBBALTAB,  MaI«A,  TbS  IoMIAB  IsiAKDa,  ftc 

.        YoL  YIII^Tkb  EAax  Ibbib*.   Y(d.  I.  ooataimbi^  Booffd,  Madxaa,  Bombay,  AgMt»  &c 
^        Yol.  IX.-THB  Eabt  IwMBa.    YoLU.         ^^^^^  ™s,,-e'» 

Yol.  X.— Bbitish  Possbssions  in  thb  Insian  and  Atlantic  Ocbans,  Tiz.— Ceylon,  Penang, 

Malacca,  Singapore,  Sierra  Leone<  the  Gambiar  Cape  Goaai  Gaalle^  Aeera,  the  PalUaad  lalantb, 

St.  Helena,  and  Ascension. 

IVTAXWCLL'S  LIFE  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON. 

3  handsome  volumes  8to.  Embellished  with  nnmcHma  Uf^Uy-flnkhed  Idiie-EBgmnngs  hr 
CoorsB  and  other  eminent  artists,  consisting  of  Battte^jriecea,  Portraits,  Military  Haas  and 
Mna;  beaidea  a  gneat  nmnber  of  fine  Wood  BiunaTfaiga.  (Fub.  at  31. 7«.),  elegmt  h  gflt  doth, 
ll.lfi«.   Large  paper,  India  prooft,  (pub.  at  U.)7gm  cloth,  81.  St.  1839-41 


"Mr.  MaxwelTs  'Life  of  the  Dnke  of  Wellington,'  in  our  opfaiion,  has  no  rival  among  similar 
publications  of  the  day.  ....  We  pronounce  it  free  from  nattery  and  bombast,  sucdnct  and 
masterly.  ....  The  type  and  mecbaaiBBleBeeiitkstaBeadmkaAle:  the  plana  of  battles  and 
aJages  nagnaDiiB,  vmplo,  muL  naefal;  the  poalnits  of  the  Dnke  and  Yam  waanior  eontemporariea 
many  and  frithftil;  the  battle  pictures  aiumated  and  brilliant;  and  the  vignettes  of  costumes 
and  manacn  worthy  of  the  militazy  genius  of  Horace  Yemet  himself.''— 2KN»«t. 

MILTOM'S  WOMtt,  BOTH  PROSE  AND  PQCTICAL, 

With  an  Mtvodnatory  Beviaw,  by  WsMtcmmakf  aoBqileta  bi  1  tUdt  vol.  ku^eM.  9n,  (pid>.  at 
II.  8fc),  elotfa  imtiisad,  a  t^  ^^  1838 

This  is  the  only  complete  edition  of  Milton's  Proee  Works,  at  a  modenrte  price. 

MITFORD'S  HISTORY  OF  GREECE,  BY  LORD  REDESDALE, 

The  CbiQBoloKy  corweted  and  compamd  with  Clmtou's  FatHMtOiidei,  by  Kxx«,  CCadaU'a  last 
and  much  the  best  edition,  1838)  8  vols.  8vo,  (pub.  at  42.4*.),  gDt  cloth,  2I.IS8.6d. 
—Tree-marbled  calf  extra,  by  Clabkb,  41. 14i.  6d. 

In  respect  to  this  nesr  and  improved  edition,  one  of  the  most  Eminent  aeholaza  of  the  present 
day  haa  expressed  his  opinion  that  "tlie  increased  advantages  given  to  it  have  doubled  the  origin  al 
wfaaoftfaawo^*' 

It  should  be  obserfad  that  the  nvmenms  adAtions  and  the  amended  ChimudoRy,  inm  that 
«a]ttri>lcperfbnnanoc^theJ'«i<»ir«aaMJe^«Be  nibjaihiad  in  the  ata^aof  Ii«ta%  ao  aa  not  «•  inter- 
fere vrith  the  integrity  of  the  text. 


As  there  are  many  editions  of  Mitforcfs  Greece  before  the  publiglt  may  be  neoeasaiy  to  o 

that  the  present  octavo  edition  is  the  ozdkr  one  wUA  cawMwis  Mr.  Kiiur'a  leak  eotaatf  toi 

afddbl«»Cwhich,aaatatadinhiaadmtiacinMit,aiematcKial);itia«ttlie8ametinw  tha  oofar 
aiitlon  wUahalMiBUat  Che  nnaatt  dir  baGhom  te  tha  gwtl^^ 
«oneat,theBUMtcoaec<,aBdf*^ ' '— 
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MITFORD'S  HISTORY  OF  GREECE,  (caiUinued} 

LoKB  Btboh  aayi  of  Mitftird, "  HiB  li  the  beat  Modern  HIstonr  of  Greeee  in  any  1< 

he  la  perhapa  the  beat  of  all  aoodem  Uatoriana  whataoerer.    Bia  vlrtaea  are  leamiiis^ 
leaeareh.  and  cameauieaa.'' 

"Conaidered  with  reapeet,  not  only  to  the  whole  aeriea  of  ancient  eventa  which  it  eomprfaea,  but 
alao  to  ansr  veiy  prominent  portion  of  that  aeriea,  Mr.  Mitftnd'a  Hiatoay  ia  tiie  beat  that  haa 
appeared  ainee  the  daya  of  Zen<vhon."— JSiImi.  Rtmno. 

MORE'S  UTOPIA,  OR,  THE  HAPPY  REPUBLIC. 

A  Philoaophical  Bomance :  to  which  ia  added.  THE  NEW  ATLANTIS,  hr  Loan  Baoow  :  with  a 
Preliminaiy  Diaoonrae,  and  Notea,  by  J.  A.  St.  Jokh,  fcap.  Sto,  (vob.  at  St.),  doth.  4a.  6tfw— With 
the  Life  of  Sir  Tfaomaa  Moi^  by  Sia  JAua  MACKXiiToaa,  S  jmm.  foolacap  8vo^  duth,  8a.     18fi 

OSSIAN'S  POEMS, 

Tranalated  by  MAoraBaaov,  with  Diaaertatbma,  eonoeminr  the  Era  and  Foema  of  Oaaian;  and 
Da.  BLAia'a  Critical  Dlaaertation,  complete  in  1  neatly  prtnted  toL,  ISmo^  fhwtinieee^  (pub.  at 
4a.),  cloth,  8a.  1844 

OUSELEY'8   (SIR  WILLIAIVI)  TRAVELS  IN  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES  OF  THE 

EAST,  MOBS  PABTICULABLT  PERSIA ;  with  Eztracu  finrn  rare  and  ndnable  Oriental 
Mannaczipta,  and  80  platea  and  nuvB,  3  tola.  4to,  (pub.  at  IIL),  extra  doth  boards  SI.  8a.  182S 

PERCY'S  RELIQUES  OF  ANCIENT  ENGLISH  POETRY, 

Conaiating  of  Old  Heroic  Ballada,  Songa,  and  other  Pieeea  of  oar  EarBer  Fbeta,  together  with 
aome  few  of  later  date,  and  a  coidooa  GIoaBary,  complete  in  1  toL.  ™f»4<iiwt  gvo.  Iraw  and  donut 
Edition,  with  beautifkuly  engrared  title  and  frontl^eoe,  by  Stephanoii;  (pub.  at  Ua.),  dotli,  gilt, 

**  Bat  above  all,  I  then  ilrat  became  aoqoainted  with  Bp.  Percy'a  '  BeHgoiw  of  Andent  Foetiy.' 
The  ilrat  time,  too,  I  could  acrape  a  tew  ahiUinga  together.  I  bought  onto  myadf  a  oopy  of  theae 
bdored  ydumea ;  nor  do  I  bdiere  I  ever  read  a  book  half  ao  frnraently,  or  with  half  tka  enthn- 
Biaam.''-HStr  Walttr  Seott. 

"  Percy'a  BeUtaea  arc  the  moat  agieeable  idection,  perhapa,  which  esista  in  any  langnace.*— 
JERia. 

POPULAR  ERRORS,  EXPLAINED  AND  ILLUSTRATED,  . 

-    -        -  -    A       ^  and  Editor  of  the  "Illnatrated 

I,  frontiapiece^  doth,  redooed  to  5a. 

PORTER'S  PROGRESS  OF  THE  NATION, 
InitaTariouaSoci  *       '"  '   "*  '    • 

tlie  preaent  Time, 

PRIOR'S  LIFE  OF  EDMUND  BURKE, 

With  unpubliahed  Speclmenaof  hiaT    ' 
Portrait  and  Antographa,  (pub.  at  14a. 
"Excellent  feeling,  in  perapicaoiia  and  findble  language."— Uuarfer^r  Bavtaa. 


»PULAR  ERRORS,  EXPLAINED 

By  Joan  TiMsa,  (Author  of  Laconic^  and  Editor  of  the  "Illuatrated  Londfim  Ncw^")  thick 
feap.8TO,doaely  but  elegantly  printed, fr^"~' ' ^"  — ^-^ 

RTER'S  PROGRESS  OF  THE  N 

In  ita  Tarioua  Social  and  Economical  Belationa,  from  the  begiuning  of  the  NtnetecBth  Century  to 
-'       3  Tola.  poatSfo.,  (pub.  at  11.4a.),  doth.  Ua.6dL  Cktu,  MMgkt,  VBBB^ 

F  EDMUND  BURKE, 

With  unpubliahed  Speclmena  of  hia  Poetry  and  Lettera.  Thiid  and  mndi  improved  Edition,  8vo, 
._...»_.  ._. v_  ,_„v  --,.),|;atcloth.»fc  '  WS» 


PRIOR'S  LIFE  OF  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH. 

Prom  a  variety  of  Original  Soorcea,  Svola.8vob  handaomdy  printed,  (pub.  at  IL  IQa.),  gflt  doth. 


12a. 


"The  aolid  worth  of  thia  Uogntphy  conaiata  in  the  many  atriking anecdotea  wUeh Hr. Prior 
haa  gi^ered  in  the  courae  of  hia  anzloua  reaeardiea  among  Goldamith'a  avrviving  aenoaintaacea^ 
and  the  fT"w«^?f**  deacendanta  of  hiaperaonal  frienda  in  London,  and  relatlona  in  bdaad;  above 


laperaonal 
nnmiliarli 


all,  in  the  rich  maas  <^  the  poelf  a  own  femiliar  lettera,  whidb  he  liaa  been  enabled  to  tetag  together 


RABELAIS'  WORKS,  BY  SIR  THOMAS  URQUHART, 

Momux,  and  Oaaxj. ;  with  Explanatory  Notea  by  Dvchas  and  otben.  4  vola.  leap.  Svo^  (pob. 
11.),  doth,  16a.  '  I8«4 

BabeUda,  dthongh  a  claaaic  in  evezy  European  langnag&  and  admitted  into  evcty  libiaqr,  la 
too  indecent  for  the  preaent  age^  and  ahould  not  be  put  in  the  way  of  femalea. 

"The  moat  celebrated  and  certainty  the  moat  bzilliant  peribrmaaee  in  the  patii  of  ietioB  that 
belonga  to  thia  age^  ia  that  <rf  Babflala."— Haltoa'a  LUtrmlmrt  ^fMwaf, 

"IdaaaBabehdawith  the  gieat  creative  minda  of  the  worid,  Shakeapear^  Daalik  Oaraatca, 
ftc/'-CaterW^a. 

RAFFLES'  HISTORY  OF  JAVA,  AND  LIFE, 

With  an  Aceoaut  of  Bencoolen,  and  Detalla  of  the  Commeree  and  Beaonreea  of  the  laUni  Aidd* 
pelago.  Edited  by  Lady  BAvyua.  Tegethcr  4  vda.  Svo,  and  a  aplendid  quarto  Atla^  catataing 
lqfinadaofl00riataab!y1)Aaiu,maii7ftndyodoBTCd,(pah.atU  MMS 


y  Google 


PUBLISHED  OB  SOLD  BY  H.  G.  BOHN.  19 

RICH'S  BABYLON  AND  PERSEPOLIS, 

Yis^Narmti?*  of  a  Joamey  to  the  Site  erf  Balijlon ;  Two  Memdn  on  tlie  Bnina ;  Bemarkt  ob 
the  Topography  of  Ancient  Bahylon,  hy  M^jor  Bammi. :  Narrative  of  a  Joaxney  to  Fenepolia, 
with  hitherto  unpuhliBhed  Cimeiftnrm  ImcTiptioni.  Sro.  Haps  and  Flatea,  (pub.  at  12.  U.),  cloth, 
lOf.  6d,  Dumean,  18» 

RITSON*S  VARIOUS  WORKS  AND  IVIETRICAL  ROIVIANCES, 

Am  Published  by  Pickerinc,  the  Set,  tIi.— Bobin  Hood,  3  vols.— Annals  of  the  CaledonSani, 
3  vols.— Ancient  Songi  and  Ballads,  2  mis.— Memoirs  of  the  Celts,  1  voL— Life  of  King  Arthur, 
1  voL— Andent  Popular  Poetzy,  1  voL— Fairy  Tales,  1  toL— Letten  and  Memoirs  of  Bitson,  3  vols. : 
together  13  vols,  post  9n,  (pub.  attLbt.  (hQ,  cloth,  gilt,  ZL  8t.  1887-33 

Or  teparutelf  a»fMo»K 

BITSON'S  BOBIN  HOOD,  a  Collection  of  Andent  Poems,  Songs,  and  Ballads,  lelative  to  that 
celebrated  Outlaw ;  with  Historical  Anecdotes  of  his  Lifb.   2  vols.  18«. 

BITSON'S  ANNALS  OF  THE  CALEDONIANS,  FICTS,  AND  SCOTS.    SvoU.16s. 

BITSON'S  MEMOIBS  OF  THE  CELTS  OB  GAULS.    10*. 

BITSON'S  ANCIENT  SONGS  AND  BALLADS.   3  vols.  18*. 

BITSON'S  PIECES  OF  ANCIENT  POFULAB  POETBT.    Poat8T0.7«. 

BITSON'S  FAIBT  TALES,  now  flrst  collected;  to  which  axe  prefixed  two  Dissertationft^l.  On 
Pigmies ;  3.  On  Fairies,  8*. 

BITSON'S  LIFE  AND  LETTEBS  OF  JOSEPH  BITSON,  Esq.,  edited  from  Originals  ia  the 
Possession  of  his  Nephew,  by  Sir  Habbis  Nicolas,  3  vols.  ICs. 

"No  libraiT  can  be  called  complete  in  old  English  lor^  which  has  not  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  taia  laborious  and  successftil  antiquary."— .ifMiunMi. 

"  Joseph  Bitson  was  an  antiquary  of  the  flrst  order."— Qitarterly  JUview. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE.  CABINET  PICTORIAL  EDITION, 

Including  his  fyurther  Adventures,  with  LifSe  of  Defb^  Ac,  upwards  of  00  line  Wood-euti,  from 
Designs  by  Habtbt,  fcap.  8vo,  New  and  improved  Edition,  witli  additional  Cuts,  cloth,  gilt,  bt.  1844 

The  only  small  edition  which  is  quite  complete. 

"  Perfaape  there  exisU  no  vrork,  either  of  instruction  or  entertainment,  in  the  English  language, 
which  has  been  more  generally  read,  or  more  deservedly  admired,  than  the  Idle  and  AdventUTes 
of  Bobinson  Crusoe."— <Bir  WtUUr  Beott. 

ROLLINGS  ANCIENT  HISTORY, 

A  New  and  complete  Edition,  with  engraved  Frontispieces  and  7  Maps.  3  vols,  bound  ia  1  stout 
handMme  voL  royal  8vo,  (pub.  at  ll.  4*.),  cloth.  13>.  1844 

The  onJy  complete  edition  in  a  compact  form:  it  is  uniiSsnn  in  siae  and  appearance  vrith 
Xoxon's  Scries  of  Dramatists,  Ac.  The  previous  editions  of  BoUin  in  a  single  volume  axe  greatly 
abridged,  and  contain  scaxeely  half  the  work. 

ROSCOE'S  LIFE  AND  PONTIFICATE  OF  LEO  THE  TENTH. 

New  and  much  improved  Edition,  edited  by  his  Son,  Thomas  Boscob.  Complete  in  3  stout  vols. 
Svo,  doaely  but  very  handsomely  printed,  illustrated  1^  8  fine  Portraits,  and  nnmerooa  illua- 
trative  Engravings,  as  head  and  tail-pieces,  elotii,  II.  4*.  18tt 

ROSCOE'S  LIFE  OF  LORENZO  DE  IVIEDICI,  CALLED  "THE  MAGNIFICENT." 

New  and  much  Improved  Edition,  edited  by  his  Son.  Thomas  Boscob.    Complete  in  1  stout  voL 

"  I  have  not  terms  sufflcient  to  express  my  admiration  of  Mr.  808000*8  genius  and  erudition,  or 
my  gratitude  fior  the  amusement  and  infturmation  I  have  received.  I  reconmend  his  labours  to- 
our  country  as  vrarks  of  unquestionable  genius  and  uncommon  merit.  They  add  the  name  of 
Boscoe  to  the  veiy  flrst  rank  of  English  Classical  Historians."— Jfattibia,  Funmitt  t(f  Litmratwn. 

"Bosooe  is,  I  think,  by  tu  the  best  of  our  Histarlana,  both  fior  beauty  of  s^le  andftvdeep 
TCflectionB;  and  his  trawBlations  of  poetry  are  equal  to  the  originala."— yaiSFol^  Sari  ^f  Oif^f^ 

ROSCOE'S  ILLUSTRATIONS,  HISTORICAL  AND  CRITICAL, 

of  the  LivB  ov  Lobbbbo  sb  Mbbici.  vrith  an  Appendix  of  Oticlnal  Doenmoila.  8fa 
«f  Laren»kaad  Plates  (pub.  at  14*.).  boaxdsi  7<i«t  or  In  4to^  printed  to  match  the  oiiglnal 
Foitntt  and  Plates  (pub.  at  l{.ll«.M),boiur3a^I0i. 

*•*  This  volume  is  supplementary  to  all  editSona  of  the  work. 

scorns  (Sir  walter)  poetical  works. 

.     Gentaininf  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  Mannion,  Lady  of  the  I«kc,  Don  Boderi«,  Bokeby.  BaUads, 
MoLu^SouffL  with  Notes  and  a  Lifie  of  the  Authcn;  eomplete  In  ont  degant^  laintedToL 
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▼auy's  Cabisb*  Pzctobial  Editioh,  with  Uft,  GlonnUi  Kctaa»  aad  TTJitariwil  DiflHis  of 
flMkrkgr.Ae.  »Teii.fcpl»«p  8to,  with  171  Wrtei  —mtTBd  cmSteeliftwrdHrigMMf  tltB— i»di». 
tta«id£BiBiittahAffCl«ta,alMVlK-dad]eior«ntteEifl^  (fdk.  at 


___^  __ I  dKn^  hss  Dem  jmw  oMmnm^  fltwHS  I 

written  the  dcff  eomedr  (School  tor  SoiBdal),  the  «mC  diMui  (The  Pmnni).  the  te«(  taw  (The 
Critic),  and  the  6ere  adidietB  (Monologne  on  Garrich) :  and  to  crown  all,  ddiTered  the  TOy  oest 
oration  (the  fkmooi  Begum  Speech)  ever  conceived  or  heaxd  in  this  country."— Ayron. 

SMOLLETT'S  WORKS,  EOITEO  BY  ROSOOE. 

Complete  in  1  vol.  (Bodeikh  Bndoa^  Hamphnr  GSakMr,  Jm^ilKj  YleUc^  LnneelBt  OrciireB, 
Count  Fathom,  Adventurea  of  an  Atom,  TraTel^Pl•r<^  Ae.)  MediOK  8«^  with 31  cMlal  Fbutaa 
by  CauiKMAVK  (pub.  at  H.  4«.),  ctoth  gilt,  14>.  IMS 


**  Perhaps  no  booki  erer  written  excited  saeh  peals  of  ineztingoUhahle  Imghtg  am  Baalkttf aJ* 
—Sir  Walter  Scott. 

SOUTHEY'S  HISTORY  OF  BRAZIL. 

8 ^li.  4tO!,  (pab.  at  71-  1S«-),  cloth,  scarce,  21.  S«.  1817 

SOUTHEY'S  LIVES  OF  UNEDUCATED  FOETS. 

To  which  are  added, "  Attempts  in  Terse,"  by  Joui  Johm,  aa  Old  Serrtnt.   Crown  Svo^  (pub. 
at  lOs.  iW.),  doMw  «■.«<.  Jr«mv.  1836 

SPENSER'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

Complete,  with  Introductory  Observations  on  the  Faerie  Queen,  and  Gloauaial  Notes»  handaasnelT 
printedin6vols.po«t8T<^flMPai«aaH(yiih.at9i.lli.M5feh>tluU>4i.  Um 

SWIFT'S  WORICS,  ED4TE0  BY  ROSCOE. 

Complete  in 3  vols.    Medium  8vo,  Portrait  (pnb.at  IL  lSi.)»  ekA  fgHX^lLU,  1845 

"Whoever  in  the  three  Ungdoma  has  any  books  at  aU»  haa  Gtadft.' 


TUCKER'S  LIGHT  OF  NATURE  PURSUED. 

Complete  in  3  vols.  8vo  (pub.  at  ll.  lOt.),  ctoth,  1&«.  1843 


*'The  'Light  of  Nature'  is  a  vrork  which,  after  mneh  ooariderBtioB,  I  tUA  nqsMiraaAav 
toeaMthamoateriginaLaiid  praAnnd  thirt  haa  ever  mfeand  on  mond  jfia^ml^i?-9k^J* 


WADE'S  BRITISH  HISTORY,  CHRONOLOdCAlLY  ABRANGED. 

Comprehendinga  classified  Analysis  of  Events  and  Oocnrrenoes  in  Church  and  Stat&  and  of  the 
ConstitutionaVToUtica]^  C^ommfrcial,  Intplleetnal,  aed  geeial  Sfe^pMaoi  the  Uailed  T' — * 


tionaVToUtica]^  C^ommmial,  lBtellaetnal,aBd.8eeial  Sfe^pMaoi  the  Uailed  ¥ii^w. 
from  the  First  luveskm  by  the  Bomeae  to  (Im  Arreestoa  tH  Qiaeea  Tletoria.  with  ve^  eopioaa 
dSoMlnMat.  SeceadSdllta.  lleiieendxeBHdM^rli^ 


(pidb.atII.I0kVcMh,18s.  ^  „  ,       '*?I4 

WATERSTON'S  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  COJUHERCE,  _ 

MncANTKB  &AW,  finahcb,  GoianBeiAL  asoauffsr  jsb  hatisation. 

Mew BdMo^iisdwIingAe New Tabwv  (eomptol*  to  Ite pteeeBt  fiaaft):  the  Ikwuai  Tauvr. 
ea  te  aa  it  unewnM  thda  oeowtry :  and  •  ««etiae<OB  «he  PrfaicipleB,  Rerihr^siid  BlaloiTof 
Gommeroe,  bv  J.  R.  M'Culloch.  One  very  thick,  closely  printed  v^Tftvo  ((BO  peges),  wlthftrar 
«u«a(vab.a£U4s.],e]lncilotlvl0s.8d.  -.— -vf  i-»^*,         ^^^ 

'^Thto  egpH^lwwfc  wa  be  fcwed  a  awit  ^rtwUlii  — ^  te  wwy  aHMinwirM  mn^  ead  a 
wMitalbeoktellwgeMNaieednr. 

WHVTE'S  mSTOBV  OF  THE  BWTWM  TURF; 

ntOK  TBB  BASUB8T  mDOD  TO  n»  PSBSAlT  BAT.  ^toIb.  810^  71ata^  (pub. at 
ll.  8s.),  doth,  13s.  ^^        !■!• 

WHXIB'S  PCNCtLLfNCB  BY  THE  %VAY. 

red  Turkey  cloth,  richly  gUt  back,  4s.  jj^™^--*""^"-—        —  «-^af —■■-*.  i-jje 

*'.AUvely  record  of  first  impresAms.  eonveyinff  rividty  what  waa  aaei^  heard,  end  *il^  ^  ^ 
active  and  mouisitive  traveller,  thioqidk  eeeMktf  llw  aaset  ietflnstte  p«ta  ef  SniDae.^Bs 
eurioci^  and  love  of  enterprise  are  unbounded.   The  iiTinertTt  fa  tnldln  eiL  Sm^  mtgm^^ 
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PUBLISHED  Oft  SOLD  BY  H.  G.  BOHN. 


C]&e()IO0Ci  Mt^xalB,  IBttUmsiBttcul  Hostets^  ^c. 


•AXTEIPS  (mCHAI»>  FRACnCAL  WORKS, 

IfKhfln  Aeoooatof  iSie  AvtSior,  aad  anEnay  on  UsacniiiiLWaili,aiidTlinea.4vo]>.  iomerlal 
8TO,p«rtnit,(vab.at4r.4«.>clotli,«.13«.Ml  ^^  1846 

BINGHAM'S  ANTIQUITIES  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 

New  and  fanproved  Edition,  cawfaMy  Maiaei,  wkk  am.taimgei  Tairg     Svola.JtaBpaM8vo.ctedi« 

11. 11«.  U.  U46 

"  Bingham  is  a  writer  who  does  equal  honour  to  the  English  clergy  and  to  tfw  Bng8ah  nati<Hi, 

and  iHioie  learning  is  only  to  be  equalled  by  his  moderation  and  impartiality."— QiMirF«rIy  Review. 

BUNYAIira  PILCRira'8  PROGRESS. 

OaiieeoaMil0^wkk«UieaBdNala«.lwttentv.T.8««««.   »mb.  l^Mk  «U  S  fine  fUi>sised 
Woodcuts  by  Habtbt,  containing  all  in  Sonthey's  edition ;  also,  a  iae  Fiuiiliafii.ua  and  Y ^nettc^ 

GALMETS  OfCnONARY  OT  THE  BIBLE,  WITH  THE  BIBUCAL  FRAG- 
MENTS, by  the  late  Ckakxxs  Tatxox.  B  toIb.  4to,  iiliistrated  by  202  Copper-plate  EngMvlngs. 
Eighth  greatly  enlarged  Edition,  beantiftilly  printed  on  fine  wore  paper  (pnb.  at  101. 10*.),  gilt 
eloth.6l.te.  lS40 

*<lir.1tajrl«'«  imauMi.  aditioa  of  CalsMtfli  Sictiomy  is  indispwiaaMy  Meeaaaqr  to  every 
naOksA  StodeatTnie  addMoM  made  xmOm  the  titled  'AH^mot^' era  cxiiaeted  from  th« 


B  Tenaes  and  Trawds  into  Joica  and  other  Otieiitid  a , 

\t  earioaa  aadfflnatratfy  dcaonatioBL  explaaatoiy  of  Batotore  ineidentaL 
"    -         •"'   bectSaindlb " "  "*" 


customs,  and  manners,  wUeh  could  not  possibly  be  ezpiai 
rous  engravings  throw  great  U^  on  Oriental  customs."— J 


by  any  otfaermedinm.    The  n 


CALIVIET'S  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  HOLY  BIBLE. 

Abridged,!  large  VOL  imperial  8vo,Woodcato  and  Maps,  ck>th,ll.  1846 

CARY'S  TESTMIONiES  OF  THE  FATHERS  OF  THE  FWST  FOUR  CEWTU- 
XIE8,  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  DOCTRINES  OF  THE  GHUBCH  OF  ENGLAND, 
m  aat  iarth  in  tlM  XXXIZ  Articles,  8vo,  (pub.  at  ISs.),  cloth,  7«.  id.  Oitfiont,  IWftoyc. 

**  Tills  Work  may  be  classed  with  those  of  Pearson  and  Bishop  Bull :  and  such  a  classiflcation 
b  no  mean  honoor."-Cterdk ^Emgimd  Qaaifwi^. 


CHARMOCtC^  DISCOURSES  UPON  THE  EXISTENCE  AND  ATTRIBUTES 

OF  GOD.    Complete  fai  one  tiitelc  dosely  prtaited  volume,  8vo,  with  Portrait  (pub.  at  14s.),  ckMh. 

^learning' 
oahlepro- 

CHRISTIAN  EVIOENCES. 

Contabiing  the  fiiIkMli«  Btawnad  Ikaaliaoa.  with  FM*taqr  Memain  Igr  the  lev.  J.  8.  Mbmbi, 
LL.D.,  vis.— Watson's  Apology  finr  Christianity;  Watson's  Apoker  for  the  Bible;  Paley's  Evi* 
denees  of  Cbrietianltyi  Paln'a  Here  PanliBc;  ^cnjn's  InienSf  Evidence  of  the  Cliristiam 
Beligienj  Ledicfs  Tnith  of  OMMianity  DemonaMed;  Leslie's  Short  and  Easy  Method  vrich  the 
Deists:  LesUe's  Short  and  Easy  Method  with  the  Jews;  Chandler^  Plain  Beaaone  ftirbdnga 
Christten;  Lyttleton  on  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul;  Campbell's  Dissertotion  on  Mirades;  Sher- 
laeysntolofsheWihimi^wMiBeiinali  W<at|m  tha  Tmwiiii  Him    In  1  tbL n^nl 8««,  M. 

CHRISTIAN  TREASURY. 

OoBslsrtf?  of  the  Uiowinf  Expoaitkms  and  Treatisei^  edited  by  Memes .  vic-MaffaePs  Diaeoforaea 
aaid  Diaarrtattaw  on  the  Sieripfairal Doctrinaa  of  Atoneasent  and  Saeriftoe:  Witherspooa^s  Prae- 
tleal  Treatise  on  BegeneraMon ;  Boston's  Crook  tn  tlie  Lot ;  Guild's  Moaea  Unveiled  jGuiUPsHar^ 
many  of  all  the  Proi*hets ;  Lees's  Authenticity,  Unconrapted  Prsservation,  and  Credibility  of  the 
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CATALOOUB  OF  NEW  BOOKS 


CRUDEN'8  CONCORDANCE  TO  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT, 

*        1 17  O.  H.  Hamat,  thick  Umo.  bemtiAiUjr  printed  (pok  at  te.),  doth. 


.  It  oontaiiia  all  that  b  naeftil  in  the  original 
ftcv  which  can  nerer  be  made  available  tot  por- 
' —  student  can  desiie.*— fiwrnNm. 

DONNE'S  (DR.  JOHN)  WORKS. 

Inchidinf  hie  Sennone,  DeratioM.  Foeme,  Letten*  Ac,  edited,  with  a  new  Memoir  tajr  the  Ber. 
Hbhbt  Alvobb.  6  handaome  toU.  8*0^  with  line  Portrait  after  Yandjck  (pub.  at  9L  iSt.).  extim 
doth,  reduced  to  IL  16«.  Fmrker,  1899 

"We  cannot  fiirbear  repeating  Mr.  Coleiidge^s  question,  'WhjarenotDonne^aTdnmesof  Ser- 
mons reprinted  ? '  His  Lift  is  poblishcd  in  a  cheap  form  hj  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
KnowledgCb  ,«nd  deserredljr  10  in  erery  respect;  but  why  does  Oxford  allow  One  Hundred  and 
Thirty  Sermons  of  the  greatest  Preacher  of  the  serenteenth  century— the  admired  of  all  hearcra 
to  remain  all  but  totally  uulmown  to  the  stodents  in  diTinity  of  the  Church  of  Eni^nd,  and  to  the 
literary  wodd  in  general  ?**— QiMrfarly  JtevMte,  voL  lis.  p.  6. 

FULLER'S  (REV.  ANDREW^  COIMPLETE  WORKS; 

With  a  Memoir  of  his  Lift^  by  his  Son,  one  large  voL  imperial  8to,  New  Edition,  Portrait  (pah.  at 
11.10fc),clotb,ll.6«.  *~        "»  -.  "iStt 

GREGORY'S  (DR.  OLINTHUS)  LETTERS  ON  THE  EVIDENCES,  DOCTRINES, 
AND  DUTIES  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION,  addressed  to  a  Friend.  Eighth  Edition, 
with  many  Additiona  and  Coirections.  Complete  in  1  thick  well-printed  Tdum^  foap.  8to^  (pub. 
at7s.ed.},cloth,&«.  IMS 

"We  earnestly  recommend  this  work  to  the  attentive  perusal  oi  all  coltiTated  minds.  We  are 
acquainted  with  no  book  in  the  circle  of  EngUsh  literature,  which  is  equally  calcnlatad  to  give 
young  ^rsona  Juat  views  of  the  evidence^  the  nature,  and  the  importance  of  reveded  religion?'— 

GRAVES'S  (DEAN)  WHOLE  WORKS. 

Now  lint  collected,  comprising_E8say  on  the  Character  of  the  Apostles  and  EvangeUsU ;  Lectnxea 
on  the  Fbur  last  Books  of  the  rentateuch ;  Proofli  of  the  Trinttr ;  Absolute  Predestination  com- 
pared with  the  Scripture  statement  of  the  Justice  of  Ood ;  and  Sermons :  with  Life  by  Us  Son, 
Dr.  E.  H.  GBAvaa.   4  vols.  8vo,  handsomely  printed.  Portrait  (pub.  at  8L  i6t.),  doth,  11. 8f.     1840 

GRAVES'S  (DEAN)  LECTURES  ON  THE  PENTATEUCH. 

8ro.  New  Edition  (pub.  at  1S«.},  doth,  lOe.  6d.  1814 

HALL'S  (BISHOP)  ENTIRE  WORKS, 

With  an  Account  of  hia  Life  and  Sufferings.  New  Bdition,  with  considerable  Additions,  a  Trans- 
lation of  all  the  Latin  Pieces,  and  a  Glossary,  Indices,  and  Notes,  by  the  Rnv.  Pbvbb  Hau^ 
ISvda.  8V0.  Portrait,  (pub.  at  11 4s.),  cloth,  52.  Otfftrd,  TaOoft,  U37-S8 

HALL'S  (THE  REV.  ROBERT)  COMPLETE  WORKS, 

With  a  Memoir  of  his  Life  by  Dr.  Olihvhus  OaBeoav,  and  Observations  on  his  Character  as  a 
Fieadier,  by  Jobs  Fostbb,  Author  of  Essays  on  Popular  Ignorance,  ftc,  6  «o1b.  8vo,haBdaomebr 
printed,  with  beautiflil  Portrdt,  (pub.  at  31. 16s.),  cloth,  contenU  lettered,  8L  8s.  ISA 

The  same,  printed  in  a  smdlerstie,  6  vols.  fScap.8vo,  It.  Is.,  doth,  lettered.  1846 

"  Whoever  wishes  to  see  the  English  languaae  in  its  perfection  must  read  the  writings  of  that 
treat  Divine.  Robert  Hall.  He  combines  the  beauties  of  Johnson,  Addison,  and  Burk«,  without 
tikdr  imporfections."— DivaM  Stewart. 

"I  cannot  do  better  than  refer  the  academic  reader  to  the  immortd  works  of  Eab«rt  HaU.  Eov 
moid  grandeur,  for  Christian  trudi,  and  for  sublimitr,  we  may  doubt  whether  they  kave  their 
h  in  the  sacred  oratory  of  any  age  or  country."— iSiq/^wscr  StdgwidL 


i  Robert  Hall  will  be  placed  by  posterity  among  the  best  writers  of  tlue  agc^,  M 
It  vigorous  defenders  of  religious  truth,  and  the  brightest  examples  of  Christiaa 

HENRY'S  (MATTHEW)  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  BIBLE,  BY  BICKERSTETH. 

In  6  vds.  4to,  New  Edition,  printed  on  fine  paper  (pub.  at  91. 9s.) ,  doth,  41. 14«.  6d.  1845 

HOPKINS'S  (BISHOP)  WHOLE  WORKS,  \    ,  .  ,       an.  -«*v 

With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  in  1  jfliick  voL  rovd  8vo,  (pub.  at  IBs.),  ctoth.  14i.  The  nm^  wi^ 
a  very  extensive  geneid  Index  of  Texta  and  Sul4ects,3vols.r^  8vo,  (pub.  at  11.4s.),  cM^. 
18s.  *»** 

"Bishop  Hopkins's  works  form  of  themsdves  a  sound  body  of  divinity.   He  is  dear,  vdMment 
and  persuasive."— BieikersMA. 
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PUBLISHED  OR  SOLD  BY  H.  G.  BOHN.  23 

HILL'S  (REV.  ROWLAND)  MEMOIRS. 

By  his  FrtoBd,  tha  Ber.  W.  Joiras,  edited,  -with  a  PKteo&  by  the  Ber.  Jambi  SnaiiAir,  (Bov> 
land  Hill's  Suooeaaor,  a»  Minister  of  Saner  ChapeL)  Beoond  Edition,  carefnllT  rerlMd,  thick 
post  SfOk  fine  steel  Portvait,  (pub.  at  10*.)>  aath,  te.  18tt 

HOWE'S    WORKS, 

With  Life  b7  Caijuit.  one  large  voL  imperial  8to.  Portrait,  (published  at  IL  16t.),  doth,  IL 10*. 

1888 
"  I  have  learned  tar  more  from  John  Howe,  than  from  anjr  other  author  I  ever  read.   There  is 
an  astonishinf  maicntfloenee  in  his  oonceptions.    He  was  unquestionably  the  greatest  of  the 
puritan  divineL'^-lt»ft«r(ai<I.  -«»  ^,         ». 

HUNTINGDON'S  (COUNTESS  OF)  LIFE  AND  TIMES. 

Bt  a  ICember  of  the  Houses  of  Shirley  and  HasUnn.  Sixth  Thousand,  with  a  eqpious  Index. 
S  liuie  vols.  Bm,  Portiaito  of  the  Countess,  Whitefleld,  and  Wesley,  (pub.  at  It.  4>.),  cloth,  14*.  184 

ILLUSTRATED  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS. 
Chiefly  Explanatoiy  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Seriptnres :  and  also 
of  the  Histoiy,  Oeoaauhy,  Natural  History,  and  Antiquities;  hdaag  a  Be-pnbUeatfam  of  the 
Notes  of  the  PietorialBible.  6  vols,  poet  8fo,  with  upwards  of  600  fine  Woodcuts,  [pub.atU.17«.6dO. 

LEICHTON'S  (ARCHBISHOP)  WHOLE  WORKS: 

To  which  is  prefixed  a  Life  of  the  Author,  by  the  Ber.  N.  T.  PaABiov.  New  Editios,  9  thick  toIs. 
Sro^  Portrait,  (pub.  at  It.  4>.),  extra  doth,  16«.  I84f 

Tkt  ouig  compUt*  Bditio*. 

LEICHTON'S  COMMENTARY  ON  PETER; 

With  Life  by  PnABsoir,  complete^  in  1  thick  handsomely  printed  voL  8to»  Poitnil^  (pub.  at  13s.), 
doth,  to.  iMfi 

MACEE'S  (ARCHBISHOP)  WORKS, 

Comprising  Disoouxees  and  Dissertations  on  the  Scriptural  Doctrines  of  Atonement  and  Saerl- 
flee:  ^ermona.  and  YUiUtion  Charges.  With  a  Memoir  of  his  Life  by  the  Ber.  A.  H.  Kbh bt. 
D.li.   SToU.8fOt(pub.atlI.6s.),cloth,18t.  184i 

**  Discovers  such  deep  research,  yields  so  much  Talnable  inftmnation,  aud  aflbrds  so  mamrhelpa 
to  the  reftitatlon  of  emr,  as  to  constitute  the  most  Tsluable  treasure  of  biblical  learning,  of  which 
a  Christian  scholar  can  be  possessed."— CArMum  Obterver» 

MANUSCRIPT  SERMONS, 

A  Series  of  Sixty  Engliah  Sermons  on  the  Doetrin^  Prindples,  and  Praetioe  of  Christianity, 

*  » the  Pulpit,  17  a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  complete  in  16  parts,  smaU  4to,  (each  e '-*~ 

DOBs),  Lithographed  on  Writing  P^per  to  resemble  MSB.  (pub.  at  31. 16«.),  15«. 


MORE'S  (HANNAH)  WORKS.  _^      ,        _^    ,_^  ^,  ^ 

With  a  Memoir  and  Notes,  9  vols.  /cap.  9n»  flne  Portrait  and  Frantispieoes,  gilt  dothJI.  &«. 

This  edition  does  not  contain  the  Spirit  of  Prayer,  or  the  Essay  on  St.  Paul,  but  these  may  be 


Caddl's  Library  Edition,  in  large  type,  11  Tols.  poet  8vo,  Portrait,  (pub.  at  61.),  doth*  81.  ]8«.6tf.  1880 


and  wood 
rmieli;ia88 


MORE'S  (HANNAH)  LIFE,  ,        ^  ^    __^  ,   .    .. 

By  tiie  Bbt.  Hbbbt  Tbomsob,  post  Svo^  printed  vniftirmly  with  her  woAm,  Foitrait, 
^  engraringa,  (pub.  at  18s.),  extra  doth,  6s.  Ct 

"  This  may  be  called  the  oflieial  edition  of  Hannah  More's  Life.  It  brings  ao  much  new  ai 
interesting  matter  into  tiie  Add  respecting  her,  tiiat  it  wUl  reodfe  a  hearty  wdoome  fromt] 
vublie.^bnong  the  rest,  theparticulars  of  most  of  her  pnbUeationa  will  reward  the  euiloslty 
Utemiy  readers."— JUicrsry  Gasettt. 


MORE'S  (HANNAH)  SPIRIT  OF  PRAYER, 

reap.  8fO,  Portrait,  (pub.  at  6«.).  elotii,  4s.  CaiM,  1848 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  STORIES  FOR  THE  MIDDLE  RANKS  OF  SOCIETY, 
And  Tales  for  the  Common  Peopte,  S  vols,  poat  8vo,  (pub.  at  14s.),  doth,  9s.  CaieU,  1880 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  POETICAL  WORKS,  ^  ^  „  .^ 

P0at8TO,(pnb.at8s.),cloth,8s.6dL  CMbl^UBO 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  MORAL  SKETCHES  OF  PREVAILING  OPINIONS  AND 
MAHNBB8,  ftecign  and  Domestic,  vrith  Beflectiona  on  Prayer,  poet  8T0.,  (pub.  at  9s.^|^h^^. 
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U  CATAtOGrtJE  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

MORE'8   (HANNAH)   ESSAY   ON   THC   CHARACTEIl    ANO    PRACTICAL 
WBZTIiraS  or  ».  TAVI^  potato.,  (vuh.  «t  lOc  6<L),  cloOirSfc  CWci^.  1887 

mORE'S  (HANNAH)  CHRISTIAN  IVTORALS. 

Post  990,  (pub.  at  lOf.  &{.)•  doth,  5*.  U§m,  OK 

MORFS  (KANNAH)  PRACTICAL  PIETY; 

Or,  the  latecMc  of  tte  SeUgim  «f  tlw  Hawt  oi  theCoadMtof  On  Life,3Skiio.  portnit,  dotli, 
2fcM.  CWel^l840 

The  only  complete  small  edition.  It  was  revised  just  befoie  ha  jteflth,  and  coatains  much 
improTement,  which  is  copyright. 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  SACRED  DRAMAS. 

chiefly  iattmdad  Ibr  T«m«  P«DplBk  to  «Uek  ta  added  "flcttsiiillirr  m  Epirtle,  nun,  (pab.  at 

2».  6^),  gat  doth,  gilt  edges,  2jr^  CtSeUT-- 

This  is  the  last  gemiM  aditk»»  and  coniates  aome  oopyritlit  aiMra^iAlckflRMtiaiav 

MOKE'S  (KANVtAH)  SEARCH  AFTER  KAPPtMESS; 

WMl  Ballads,  Tales,  Hymss,  and  Epitaphs,  32mo,  (pub.  at  2«.  6d.),  gQt  cloti^  fflU  «iffM,  Is.  M. 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  BIBLE  RHYMCS, 

On  theiuDBea  and  principal  Inctdenta  of  m  the  Bdots  of  the  Old  and  Vew  TtefenMsat,  S3dmv 

portrait  and  woodcuts,  (pub.  at  2«.),  gilt  doth,  gOt  edges,  Is.  M.  CoriM^      ■    '■ 

PALEY'S  WORKS, 

In  orb  TOI.VHB.  consisting  of  his  VtLtxoAVmOmgr.Uomk  mi  Yalitleal ThfloaofAqr,  EVUeneea 
of  CbsUftfanltp.  Ban*  FM1&«^  Glna^s  Gompoiioa  ib  Yiattl^;  the  Shtk,  *e.8Pivhawiai»nelf 
printed  in  double  columns,  (pub.  at  lOt.  6d.),  cloth,  bt.  ISa 

PICTORIAL  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  HOLY  BtBLC, 

Or,aCyriifaa  of  BtaMMltona^  eM»Ue,>  Historieal,  a^  Dcwttplisa,  of  the  SaiMdWfitinga, 
hrretareaoetotho  Mttuan,  Cuatana^  Bites,  Tradition,  AutiqvttiM^  andLit««atH«of  Saatem 
Nations,  2  Tols.  4to.  (upwards  of  1430  double-cokonDpageaiafaDd  tn>*),irtlk  apwaidbof  MOO 
UlnstratiTe  Woodcuts  (pub.  at  2L  10s.),  extra  doth.  IL  lOa.  1S46 

POOL'S  (MATHEW)  ANNOTATIONS  UPON  THE  HOLY  MALE, 

Wherein  the  Sacred  Text  is  inserted,  and  various  Seadiugs  annexed,  together  with  the  ParaUd 
Scriptures ;  the  more  diflScult  Terms  in  each  Terse  are  expisliwd,  saeiaiag  Ci—iiaiUlioiwtaBa^ 
cile4  ^estions  and  Doubts  resolved^  and  the  whole  Text  opened,  8  largeTols.  imperial  8vo^  (pOi*. 

Cecasaysy'lfwanmac  hfc  ceanaantatars.  ae wo  estaialy  — M,  TOai  is  iiiBBwpaiaiilB.aaid  I 
had  almost  said,  abundant  of  himself,'  and  the  Rev.  £.  Bickersteth  pronounoes  tlie  annotatioiiB  to 
be  Judicious  and  ftill.  It  is  no  mean  praise  of  this  valuable  work  that  it  is  in  the  list  of  hsiha 
recommendwL  to  clergymen  hv  Bp.  Tomline.  It  is  likewise  xeoomaaeaded  bj  Oilpliv  Am.  B. 
WBBaaM^  AdanS'  CTlaike,  Doddridge^  Hone,  and  the  learned  in  genersl. 

SCRirrURE  CENEALOCIES, 

Containing  38  beautifiilly  executed  Lithonaphic  Drawings,  of  aU  the  Oenealogies  recorded  in 
the  Sacred  Scriptures,  according  to  every  Family  and  Tribes  wttk  the  Kae  of  an  SspMobv  Jomb 
Christ  observed  bou  Adam  to  the  YiqtiBltoT.  Iv  J- ?•  MonWl^ 
dotii,  gOt,  7m.  Bel. 

SIMEON'S  WORKS, 

ladudlng  his  Skklbtoits  of  SaaitoKs  Ann  Hoais  HoKXXBvicAyOrDiseoaTaesdifaatadinto 
One  continued  Series,  and  forming  a  Commentary  upon  every  Bo<«  of  the  Old  and  New  Teata- 
«mt:  to  wU<A  am  attnesocd  an  aapiomd  edition  of  Ciaad^a  Baaay  ok  the  Ceaspaeitlon  of  a 
flMluiMi,  a»d  vttt  Mmpi«h«Bsiv«  Zndoes,  edtted  bf  tha  Bbt.  Tauwaa  Haavwau.  Hoftn,  81 
nola. ar^,  (pi*.  «t  101.  lOiu),  math,  7t  7sw 

The  foUowmg  miniatwrt  editioiu  of  Simeowft  ptiptUar  workt  mn  WH^formiif  trimUd  iAsbm0,9»d 
bound  in  doth: 

THE  CHRISTIAN'S  ABMOUB,  M. 

THE  EXCELLBNCT  OF  THE  LiTUKQT>  M. 

THE  OFFICES  OV  mft  KOLT  SHBIT,  M 

HUMILIATION  OF  THE  SON  OF  GOD:  TWELVE  SEAM0N8»  M. 

APPEAL  TO  MEN  OF  WISDOM  AND  CANDOUB,  ddL 

DISCOUBSES  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  JEWS,  Is.  6d. 

*^Tfco  Wfiaaf  ajaww^  aoatajatog  UK  JJacowBesoa  the  prUidpal  |ia»f  ef  tJwOM—i  Vtm 
VaataiMM  wiU  be7Mi?pe«SS^aA^^ 

pr^avation  for  the  pulpit;  they  wfll  likewise  serve  as  a  Bodjof  Divinity;  and  are  by  i 

recommended  as  a  Biblical  Commentuy,  well  adapted  to  be  read  in  fianilies.^'— Xowndcs. 

Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 


PUBLISHED  OR  SOLD  BY  H.  G.  BOHN. 


SOUTH'S  (DR.  ROBERT)  SERMONS  : 

To  wliich  are  annexed  the  chief  heads  of  the  Sermons,  aBiographical  Memoir,  and  General  Index, 
2  Tola,  royal  8to,  (pub.  at  IJ.  4*.),  doth,  18$.  1844 

TAYLOR'S  (JEREMY)  COMPLETE  WORKS, 

With  an  pmw,  UovngUoii  aai  Cdtica],  S  Uoge  toIb.  imperial  Sw^  potttai^  (pub.  at  32. 15«.), 
cloth,  31.  at.  1836 


TAYLOR'S  (ISAAC  OF  ONCAR)  NATUHAL  HISTORY  OF  ENTHUSIASM. 

Tenth  Edition,  fcap.  8vo.  doth,  5«.  184S 

^  ''It  la  iiiftirtiiigtP— tomeanriAairarli  bearing  aatMBfqa1liiMMjd»e%dwtay«aa-»f 
bold,  powerM,  and  original  thoni^t.  Its  most  strndngly  orif^nal  views,  howerer,  never  trans- 
gress tiie  bounds,  of  pure  Paotaatant  osthodoxir,  ov  violata  the  spirit  of  tmtk  and  soberness ;  and 
yet  it  discusses  topics  eoiirtkaaABg  the  very  root  and  basis  of  those  flnloaa  palemics  which  have 
shaken  repeatedly  the  whole  intellectoaVand  moral  wwld."— ^(Aeiunim. 

TAYLOR'S  (ISAAC)  FANATICISM. 

Third  MlttavcaaaftaflrieTtMi.   roskwap  8ro^  dodi,  61k  IMS 

''ItfitteTeadei'afnfltjifhedioesnoCrisefhmitiiepetiBalof  lodiavolame  aathepreKnt  a 
wiser  and  a  better  man."— £eclec<ic  Rttiew, 

TAYLOR'S  (nAAO  SATUKDAY  EVEMNC. 

Seventh  Edition.   Vbolseap8vo.do(ih,5t.  1844 

'"Saturday  Evening,'  and  'Natural  Hisfany  of  Enthnaiaam,'  arc  two  noUe  praductions.''— 

TAYLOR'S  (ISAAC)  ELEMENT^  OF  THOUGHT, 

Or  concise  Explanations,  alphabetically  arranged,  of  the  princtoal  Texma  emaloyed  in  the  naval 
Branches  of  InteUectnalPlOloBophy.    Seventh  Mitton.  Kis7dbdi»4«.  ^^  IMS 

TAYLOA'S  (ISAAC)  AMCtCWT  CHIUSTIANfTY,  

AND  THE  DOCmOfmB  OF  THE  OSIORD  "TRACTS  9DB  THC  TODM^*  VMBtii  Edi- 
tion,  with  a  Supplement  and  Indexes.   2  vols.  8vo,  (pub.  at  12. 4«.),  dotl^  18*.  1844 

TAYLOR'S  (ISAACJ  LECTURES  ON  SPIRITUAL  CHRfmANTTY. 

8vo^  (pub.  at  4a.  6d.),  doth,  Ss.  UU 

TAYLORS  (ISAAC)  HOME  EDUCATION. 

Foorth  Edition.    Foolscap  8vo,  (pub.  at  7«.  6d.),  ctoth,  &«.  1848 

TOMLINTS  (BISHOP)  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  BIBLE. 


TestMMnta.   KiiieiaeMlh  Edttkm,  ektaatly  printed  on  flaa  paper.   ISnob  (pub.at&fcM.},  doth. 

**  WeU  adapted  as  a  manual  for  stndenU  in  divinity,  and  may  be  read  with  dhatagafcyttg  moat 
esperieneed  divine."— ICoraft'a  Leeture*. 


WADDMGTON'S  (DEAM  OF  DURHAM)  HTSTORV  OF  THE    CHURCH. 
FROM  THE  EARLIEST  AGES  TO  THE  REFOBMATiON,  (pvbUalKd  hf  the  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Usefiil  Knowledge)  complete  in  one  dosdy-printed  vdume,  8vo.,  (pub.  at 


8^rala.8««k  (fdkb  at  U.  Mik),  d«(h  b^  U.  1& 

WADDINCTON'S    (DEAN   OF    DURHAM)    HISTORY    OF    THE    CHURCH 

DURING  THE  REFORMATION.   8  vols.  8vo,  (pub.  at  II.  1U.JU.),  cloth  bds..  18t.  1841 

WILBERFORCeS  PRACTICAL  VIEW  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

WMh  a  aHwpthuMiw  Meaobr  of  tlM  AMhm,  Igr  the  Bvr.T.  Pstca,  lAM^idBtad  Im  •  large 
handsome  type.  (pub.  at  6*.),  gUt  doth,  St.  6d.  1846 

WILLMOTPS  (R.A.>  PICTURES  OF  CHRISTIAN  LIFE.  - 

7c«».tMk  (l«b.atCi.)»«Io«K9«.ML  OKMmi,  1641 
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CATALOGUB  OF  NEW  BOOKS 


;^otetgn  fLansuages  antr  ILitotature; 

nrcLODiKO 

CLASSICS  AND  TBAKSLATIONS,  CLASSICAL  CRITICISM,  DICTIONARIES 
GRAMMARS,  COLLEGE  AND  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


ATLASES.— WILKINSON'S  CLASSICAL  AND  SCRIPTURAL  ATLAS, 

With  Hiatoiloal  and  Chnmological  Tftblm,  Imp.  4tOk  new  and  Imptofed  edittoo,  63  nuoa,  eoloond 
(pBli.«tSL4>.),lM]f-bd.iiiorooeo,lI.ll«.W.  186 

WILKINSON'S  CENERAL  ATLAS. 

New  MBd  imnrovad  editkiii,  with  all  the  JUnnads  inierted,  Fopvlatian  aoeiadiBS  to  tibe  lut 
Ceaau.  Famamentaiy  Betonu,  Ac,  Imp.  4to,  46  mapa,  '.coloured,  (pub.  at  l{..16a.y,  half  b<mBd 
■Mwoceok  II.  6«.  IM 

AINSWORTH'8  LATIN  DICTIONARY. 

BepriBted  fkma  the  best  Folio  Editioii,  with  uamerooB  Additiona.  Emendaticma.  and  Im^ofe- 
menta,  by  the  Bbt.  B.  W.  Bbavsoii,  A.M.  Bevioed  and  comcted  l^  W.  Eixia,  Baa.,  AJtf.  One 
large  ToL  imperial  SfOk  (pub.  at  l{.lU.(kI.),  doth.  IL  la.  1843 

BCNTLEVS  (RICHARD)  WORKS. 

Containinf  Diaaettationa  upon  the  Epiatlea  of  Phalaxia,  Themistocles,  Socrates.  Enr^idea,  aad 
tlw  FaUea  of  Jtoop;  Epiatola  ad  Jo.  MUUnm;  Sermooa;  Boyle  Lecture;  Remarks  on  Free- 
thlnldiw :  Critical  Works.  Ae.  Edited,  with  copkMU  Indices  and  Notes,  by  the  Bbt.  Auuajt dm 
DToa.  ^ Tola.  SfO^  a  beantiftilly  printed  Bditkm,  (pub.  at  U.  ]8$.),  doth,  it  U.  183»S 

BIBUA  HEBRAICA,  EX  EDITIONE  VANDER  HOOCHT. 

Beeognofit  J.  D'Au.biiavb.   Very  thick  Srot  handaomdy  printed,  (pub.  at  II.  &«.),  elotli.  ISs. 

£mmL  ihmcaib  1840 
CORPUS  POETARUM  LATINORUM. 

Edidit  O.  S.  WAX.KBB.    Complete  in  one  Terr  thick  voL  royal  Sro,  (pub.  at  SL  9b.),  clotli.  ISt.  1840 
Thia  eomprdiensive  Tdmne  containa  a  library  of  the  poetical  Latin  daadcs,  ootreetly  ininted 
ikom  the  best  texts,  Tis.:  ,  ,r^  -,  ^-,  f 

CatuUna,  '^iq^  Lvean,  Snlplda,  CdpinniiBS  Sieolni^ 

Tfbnllna,  OHd.  PersiwL  Statiua,  Ansonios, 

Propertiv%  Horace^  JnTenal,  SOios  Italicaa,  Claodian. 

LnaetinBb  PhaBdnu,  Martial,  Yalerins  Flnoois, 

DAMMII  LEXICON  CR^CUM,   HOMERICUM  ET  PINDARICUM. 

Cnrm  Dnncan,  royal  4t0k  new  edition,  printed  on  fine  paper,  (pub.  at  6L  te^,  cloth,  IL  la.  I84S 

"AnexeeUentwork;  themcriUof  which  hate  been  oniTersally  acknowledged  bjr  litcrar  chst 
netcn."— DrJNMM. 

GAELIC-ENGLISH  AND  ENGLISH -GAELIC  DICTIONARY. 

With  Examplei^  Phraaes,  and  E^rmologleal  Remarks,  by  Two  Mbmbbes  op  tkb  HiftBXAn 
SociBVT.  Complete  in  one  thick  toI.  8vo.  New  Edition,  containing  many  more  words  than  Oe 
Qnarto  Edition,  (pub.  at  IL  la.},  doth,  ISt.  IM 

HERMANN'S  IMANUAL  OF  THE  POLITICAL  ANTIQUITIES  OF  GREECE, 
Historically  jionsidered,  tnnalated  Aom  the  Gemma,  8*0^  (pnbliahed  at  ^^h^^  10s.  6d. 

«  HermaBB's  Xanval  of  Greek  Antiqnitiea  U  most  important.''— ntrbealTa  BSHtgfineet, 
toLi.p.44S. 

LEMPRIERE'S  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY. 

MiirxAVVBs  Esiviow,  containing  a  tall  Accoont  of  all  the  Proper  Naskes  mentioned  in  Ancfamt 
Authors,  snd  much  nseM  InAHrmatfon  respecting  the  naes  and  nahita  of  the  GreAs  and  i*^'"*"^ 
^B  edition,  BuoAsnT  nivvBs  m  vbabi.  TTPB,in  one  very  thiok  ToLiamo^ 


Authors,  and  much  nseM  inlta 
new  and  oomplete  edition,  m 
<pnb.  at  7s.  6Alidotii,  4s.  6d. 


LEE'S^  HEBREW  GRAMMAR, 

iition,  enriched  with  mvch  originar  matter. 


CompHfd  flpom  the  best  Antboritles,  and  prindpally  from  Oriental  Soorces.  designed  tarihtVm 
of  Stodentt  in  the  Universities.  New  Edition,  enriched  with  mvch  originsr  matter.  Sixth 
nMisaBd,8va^(pttbliahedatlSi.).doth.8s.  iMtdm,  Dumemm,  m 
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PUBUSHBD  OR  BOLD  BT  H.  O.  BOHN. 


LEE'S  HEBREW,  CHALDEE,  AND  ENGLISH  LEXICON, 


Compiled  finrn  __ 

BUZTOBV,  TaTIiOK, 


the  best  AnthoritieL  Oriental  and  Emopean,  Jewish  and  Christian,  {ndodfaijr 

, rf>a.  Pabxhoebt,  ai>d  Gasasius;  oontaining  all  the  WoTds,  with  thetr  Inflec- 

nons.  Idiomatic  Usaies*  etc.  finmdin  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Text  of  the  Old  Testament; 
with  nmnerous  corrections  of  former  Lexioonaphers  and  Commentators,  fidlowed  \ir  an  Enkliah 
Index,  in  one  thick  T0L8T0.   Third  Thonsaid,  (poh.  at  II.  5«.)f  doth,  Ite.  XoiiA  1844 

LIVII  HISTORIA.  EX  RECEN8IONE  DRAKENBORCHII  ET  KREYSSIG; 

EtAnnotationesCnaTiBBii,  Stkovhii.  BvrnaTi,  Baschio  et  aliomm;  Animadtersianes  Nn- 
Boanii,  Waobshovhii,  et  soas  addimt  Tbatbbs  Twiss,  J.  C.  B.  Coll,  Univ.  Oxon.  Soeins  et 
Tutor.    Com  Indice  ampllasimo,  4  vols.  8n>,  (pub.  at  XL  18i.),  doth,  II.  Sf.  (htftrd,  ISA 

This  is  the  best  and  most  oaeftil  edition  of  Uvy  erer  published  in  octans  and  it  it  pwfcnad 
in  all  onr  universities  and  classical  schools. 

NIEBUHR'S  HISTORY  OF  ROME, 

Epitotoixed,  (for  the  use  of  CoHeges  and  Schools,)  with  Chronological  Tables  and  Appendix,  by 
Tbatbbs  Twiss,  B.C.D.,  complete  in  3  vols,  bound  in  1, 8vo,  (pub.  at  12.  Is.),  doth,  lit. 

(hffind,  Talbot,  1887 
"  This  edition  hj  Mr.  Twiss  is  a  very  valuable  addition  to  classical  learning;  dearijr  and  aUy 
embodying  sll  the  latest  efforts  of  the  laborious  Niebuhr."— I4<«rary  fitewMe. 

OXFORD  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLES  OF  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY, 

From  the  earliest  Period  to  the  present  Time ;  in  which  all  the  great  Events,  Civil,  Bdig^ons* 
Sdentifle,  and  LiteraTy,  of  the  various  Nations  of  the  Worid  axe  placed,  at  one  view,  under  the 
eye  of  the  Reader,  in  a  Series  of  parallel  columns,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  state  of  the  whole  Civilised 
World  at  any  epoch,  and  at  the  same  time  form  a  continuous  chain  of  HistoiTiWith  Genealogical 
Tables  of  all  the  principal  Dynasties.  Complete  in  S  Sections,  vis :— 1.  Ancient  History.  II.  MhldlA 
Ans.  III.  Modem  History.  With  a  most  complete  Index  to  the  entire  worin,  folio,  (pub.  at  1^160i 
half  bound  morocco,  ll.  Is.  18W 

The  above  is  also  sdd,  separately,  as  follows :— 

THE  MIDDLE  AGES  AND  MODERN  HISTOBT, 

S  para  in  1,  folio,  (pub.  at  IL  Ss.  6(i.),  half  bound  moroceo,  15«. 

MODEKN  HISTORY, 
F^>lio,  (pub.  at  13a),  sewed,  8s. 


RITTER'S  HISTORY  OF  ANCIENT  PHILOSOPHY, 

Translated flram*    "  «     -    -         --  .    -.     , 

atSLSs.;     " 
VoL" 


ated  flram  the  German  by  A.  J.  W.  Johnson,  B.A.  Trin.  ColL  Cambridge,  t  vols.  Svo,  (nub. 
IS.),  doth.  lLU».6d.  OdfAmi,  TaI&oya,1888 

IV.  to  complete  the  work  is  in  the  press,  and  wQl  be  ready  in  Tebruary  1846.  It  wtU  be 
published  at  16t. ;  but  those  who  purchase  copies  of  the  3  vols,  flvm  the  advertiser,  will  be  en- 
titled to  have  the  4th  at  the  same  rate  of  reduction  in  price. 

<«  An  important  vroik;  it  maybe  said  to  have  supersededall  the  previous  histories  of  philo- 
sophy, and  to  have  become  the  standard  work  on  the  sul^eet.  Mr.  Joluison  is  also  exempt  fkom 
the  unial  Ihults  of  translators."— QMorfarly  Betitw, 

SCHOMANN'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  ASSEMBLIES  OF  THE  ATHENIANS, 

TxansUted  from  the  Latin,  with  a  complete  Index,  8vo,  (pubUshed  at  10s.  M.>,  cloth,  6». 

A  bdbk  of  the  same  schod  and  character  as  the  vrorks  of  Heeren,  Boeehk,  Schlegd,  ftc 

SOPHOCLES,  LITERALLY  TRANSLATED  INTO  ENGLISH  PROSE, 

With  Notes.  8vok  4th  improved  Edition,  (pub.  at  Us.),  doth,  to.  Oi^brd,  IWtefi,  1813 

ELLENDTS  GREEK  AND  ENGLISH  LEXICON  TO  SOPHOCLES, 

Translated  by  Cabt.  Svo,  (pub.  at  12t.),  cloth,  6t.  6A  Oa^bni;  ratt0y«,184i 

STUART'S  HEBREW  CHRETSOMATHY,  ^    ,   ^ 

Designed  as  an  Introduction  to  a  Course  of  Hebrew  Study.   8rd  Edition,  ^^J^^^^S^^^'& 

TUs  vrork,  which  was  designed  Inr  its  learned  author  to  fodlitate  the  study  o/Heiwei^^  had 
a  very  extensive  sale  in  Arnica.  It  forms  a  desirable  adjnnet  to  all  Hdmw  Gxamnuurs,  and  is 
suAdent  to  eonq^lete  the  qrston  of  instruction  in  tliat  language. 

TACITUS,  CUM  NOTIS  BROTIERI,  CURANTE  A.  J.  VALPY. 

Editio  mora,  cum  Appendioe.  4vols.8vo,  (pub.  atSL  16s.),  doth,  iLts. 
The  most  complete  Edition. 

TACITUS,  A  NEW  AND  LITERAL  TRANSLATION.  ^      ^  ^  ,^      ,^       V 

8voi  (pub.  at  16t.),  doth,  10s.  U.  O^fM^  Tdtofft^  18M 
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CATALOCFUE  OP  NEW  BOOHCS. 


TENNEMANN'S  MAIWML  OF  THE  HISTORY  OT  PHfLOSOPHY. 

t  tnm  tke  Ocrauaa^  ky  dw  Ser.  Aannm  Jokhioh,  KA,  Profenor  of  Anf^Saam  in 


TTiilinwil-ji  af  OaJDid.   In  om  thick  eltM^jr  priated'rolimie,  8vo,  (^.  at  14*.),  bovda.  9l 

(Mm^  9afMM^  1833 
teonalnd 


*  A  iroik  i^hldt  inadn  iHxt  an  tltt  InUas  qpodu  in  phOonil^ 
iaflinnation  concendnr  tliem,  with  Moffraplkieal  notfces  or  the  fininaen  and  followen  m  the 
principal  aduwla,  ample  texts  of  their  worka,  and  an  account  of  the  principal  editions.  In  a  word, 
to  tteaCaiaM«fiUlaM|>^.  I  k»Mr«f  oa  ««diinBm^faihlikelr  «•  pnve  hatf  aaM>ML''-««i. 


'^ILSOIVl'SfJAIVIES,  PROFESSOR  OF  FMENCH   IN  ST.  CREGO 

LEGeI  FRENCH-ENGLISH  AlND  ENGLISH-FBBlfCH  DICTKMf ART,  tnttaiaimflaH 
IgliiiftriMa,  PHInWftna,  SgmK^rm*,  Uiam»,ttmaha,  TenMoT  Axtaod  Seienoc^  and  Boles  of 
Pronu—iiiiiaB  in  eachLaiifliuce.  Comnilcd  ftam  tlhe  DicnofAnua  ov  xan  AcAvaKx.Bowrsn. 
^flr-*r"\  CUbitbk,  Latsavx,  Dkb  Cabbisrss  ahd  FAjdt,  JonvaoN  and  Walkxiu  1  lane 

''XEisioPrtoWViS  bpEtiA,  dR/ Et/wrSCHfeElbEKT^Ef  zS  i^^H^-vvvv- 

Accedit  Indas,  (Panaoir  aocb  EuMi^x'a  Evivmn),  U>  vola.  ISaM^handaooMllr  |aiata&im»]aiB|e 
tjp«b.diNwiip  k  6  'rata.  (pub.  at  41.  Vk.),  doth,  na.  lAl 

<-— >  nvMBB^lHiva vaf«i  l»raii. cnwm SaOk  inw  «p  is  ft'vaU.t  dal^  ILia. 

/  ..'^'-'V-r  /        ';^cr' /■/■'/  •'■i-i-i — 7^    .,.yy.»  /  "    A.^   f^(7k^   - 

AINSWORTH'S  TjOEWER  OF  LONDON.  / 

An  Historical  Borilbmce Jllostnted  by  Gsoaes  CaviK8HAyk.  Thick  medimn  8vo.  New  Edttkai, 
with  96  higUy-finished  EtchxnflaoB  atae^  a^  fafrwood  Binmviagi  tl«h.  «t  Ua.),  da^  xk^ 

QTIfth  ^«f7  dqpmt  and  popolar  Tolnme  fifteen  thouaand  oopiea  kn«  laicady  beea  arid. 

ArNSWORTH'S  WINDSOR  CASTLE. 

Aa  nUliMiiri  BanaMcwttiHlMlad  hy  ChaaAOB  CnnssaAVK  and  Tmtv  Jmmsim*.  Xediam 
aa%i—>«lM*t,—i»tS<wl|MiW<aodlii^wJiig%giitcith,lfla.M.  184S 

BREMER'S  (MISS)  NOVELS  AND  TALES,  BY  MARY  HOWITT 
YIB.  BBM-fMgbh«M-9Mai4nra  Dia»kta>-Alwfc  ayiy  S«y  UAl  r    - 


Peaoe->H Paaaily— TraHnnaft— AxelandAnBa--Talea.  Tofether  11  vols,  poat  ftro,  < 

14  Norcla  and  Tales,  bdnr  the  whole  of  the  Anthor^a  pnbfislied  Works ;  with  an 

Fortndtof  MiaaBaamer.   4PBb.at6i.lS«.M.)»handaimiflyfriataAonflnepapax,«aiagikcloti^ 
nniIiHnn,lLlB».  ^^  180-S 


*'By  Apt  tha  hart  fmailh—  <rf  thaw  ch—i^  tartaMj  ant  the  aa^r  wrthrntteo— i.* 
Mita  Bftmei^t  Ifentla  an  oSw  toUtt^aratefy  a»fiXbmK: 

THE  HOME:  OB^  FAMILY  CARES   AND.  FAMILY  JOYS.     Second  Edition.  leviacd 
2Tola.poBtSw»(pahLKtll.l««),el0(li^7s.Cil.  IMi 

THE  NEIGHBOURS,  A  STORY  OF  ETEBT-DAT  LIFE.   TVanabited  by  Maxt  Bowm. 
Third  Edition,  revised.   2  vols,  post  Syo,  (pub.  at  18«.)>  cloth,  7«.  M.  ISO 

THE  PBJSSIDENT'S  DAUGHTEB^  AND  KINA  TmNoveta^tmHtatcdl^lCABTHowm. 
9«ols.9aBC«*^ (pnb  at li.  11«. ^d.\ doth,  Na.«r.  1843 

row  IKBTOBBB  OV  KTBBT.SdLT  LUB,  A  DUlKY}  iBBiftn  «<&  SSRIIB   AND 
VBibGB.   TMialwil  by Mamt H^wiw.   SvoUfMiaM^  (p«h^akU.te.)»«Wtl^|^M.  1844 

TBALINNANj  AXEL  AND  AlWAj  THE  H FAMELT;  AND  OTHEB  TAXES.  Tteaa- 

lated  by  Maxt  Howm.   3  xola.  poat  8vo,  with  a  Portrait,  (pnb.  at  la.  la.),  doth,  7«.  6d.  1844 

CRUIKSHANK  "AT  HOIMEr 

A  New  Family  Album  of  Endleas  ¥iHiBlaliMiim<.  aouiatiaf  af  a  Series  of  Tales  and  Sketchea  by  the 
most  popular  Autibors,  with  numerous  clever  and  humorous  Illustrations  on  Wood  by  CminK* 
sBAif  K  and  SaxMoun.  Also.  CRUIKSHANK'8  ODD  VOLVMB,  OB  BOOK  OF  TA&Xni. 
''-—tad  by  Two  Odd  FcUowa— Snaoim  and  CnvnaBJOix.  .TbsiCher  4  vola.  bonad  te  ». 
p8v«!,(]nib.at3l.l8c.)  doth  gilt,  lOi.  M.  18ft 


Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 


PUBLia&BO  OK  fiOLD  BY  H.  O.  BOHN. 


HOWiTPS  (WILLIAM)  LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  JACK  OF  THE  MILL. 

A  Kieiide  Story.    By  William  Howitt.    Second  Edition.  8  wla.  foolscap  8vo^  with  46  Ilhutra- 
tknu  on  Wood,  (pnb.  at  ib».),  doth.  7*.  &!.  1845 


% 


HOWITT'S    (WIUJAMH    WANDOCMiQS   0F   A  JOURNCVMAII    TAILOIt, 

TBUOrCFR  BimOPB  AKD  TRS  BAST,  BUKIITO  THE  TEARS  18M  to  1840,  T»bb- 
lated  by  William  Howitt.    Ftoolacap  8vo»  with  Portrait,  (pub.  at  da.),  cloth,  38. 6d.  1844 

HOWITT'S  (WILLIAM)  GERMAN  EXPERIENCES. 

AddresMd  to  the  English,  both  Goers  abroad  and  Stwiemat  HanA.   OnevoL 
at  (to.),  cloth,  3».  6(1. 

JOE  MlLLErS  JCST-BOOK. 

Bcfaa: a Celketittn  o< the  wastfieenmt  Bm Ua*M.maaimkJmta, and  atrifciiMf  AMciieias In  the 
Endbh  Language.  Cbmplete  in  one  thick  and  cuMekr  boa  rteiriwlilT  wtlHtti  wakam^  jMlacap 
IJmo,  Frontupiece,  (pub.  at  4».),  doth,  Sf.  '         1840 

JERROLD'S  (DOUGLAS)  CAKES  APAO  ALE. 

A  Collecaoh  of  Hnmorons  Tales  mA  llllirihiw  imta.9tmit9m^mlA9aakmhfQmommmCm!i%- 
SHAiTK,  (pub.  at  16«.),  cloth  gilt,  9».  1843 

LEVER'S  ARTHUR  CLEARYi  HIS  WANDERINGS  AMD  POMDCRINGS  IN 
VANT  LANDS.  Edited  br  HAnasLoMmuju  CmikdiaBVa  Heir  IILiHMtodSdiiimi.  Com- 
plete in  one  toL  8to,  (pub.  at  I2f.),  doth,  9t.  184S 

LOVER'S  LEGENDS  AND  STORI£S  OFIAELANDL 

Both  Series.  3  sols,  foolsnv  Cig^  WmuOn  BMtkm,  oiheittdHA  wMk  WoMtairta  by  JUm^nr, 
(pub.  at  Us.)«  cUrtl^  7»,U,  1837 

LOVER'S  HANDY  ANDY. 

A  Tale  oflrish  Life.  HedtamSvo.  Third  Edition,  with  24  characteristic  HIimIwUmm  oa  Steel, 
(pub.  at  13*.),  cloth.  7«.  M,  1846 

LOVER'S  TREASURE  TROVE;   OR,  L.  S.  D. 
A  Bstnentfr  Tiarti  Talf  nf  the  "kmt  f  uiiiiiJ     M  ** 

lUustnttions  on  Steel,  (pub.  at  14t.),~doth  9s. 

MAN-O'WAR'S-MAW.    BY  BILL  TRUCK,  SENIOR, 

BoATswAiir  ov  TBS  KoTJX  €oEx.x«n  or  ehnxmncH.  ConqfleCe  in  a  thick  dosdy  printed 
volume,  foolscap  Svo,  (pub.  at  6f.),  gilt  cloth,  4*.  Bladnoood,  1848 

"These  sea-papers  are  among  th«  beat  we  awmsd.  Tl^ytf»an  iih— tad  ifetMB  oflifc  oa 
boaxd^JBaaM&ar.''-Xttm«vA«eMs.  -««^  '- 

MARRYATS  (CART.)  POOR  JACK, 

mnstrated  by  46  large  and  exmiisilBlr  baanllM  Xaaafia«B  OB  woad^aftv  the  maitarir  darigM 
fifGLAMwa  SMurnm*.  BJL  OMhandaaaselSaBe^  npal  9m,  (pah.  at  14s.)»8iltdoa,  9t. 

1840 

RHLLERn  GODFREY  MALVERN,  OR  THE  LIFE  OF  AN  AUTHOR. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Gideon  Oiles."  **  Boysfean  Oower,"  **  Bnr  in  the  Woods,*^  Ac  fte.  3  vols  in  1, 
8n>,with24deTerIllnstzationsbyFHXs,  (pub.atl3c),eloth,6«.6&  184S 

*' Thia  Work  haa  a  tome  Mid  an  inOisidnaUty  whieh  dlstingniah  it  ftom  all  others,  and  cannot  he 
read  without  pleaame.  Ifc.Mner  has  tiie  terms  and  cohmrs  of  waflcMfci—  coiilBtriy  ider 
his  contiol  tlum  any  ofhis  prodeeeaaow.**    ilfismsasi 

MILLER'S  GIDEON  GILES  THE  ROPER. 

A  Tale  of  English  Country  Lift.  With  S6etched  Dlustratians.  Sro^  (pnb.  at  Us.),  gUt  clotfa,  5s.  ML 

PICTUR£S  OF  THE  FRCNCH. 

A SeriMsf Litersnrnd Gnqihic Peaawttons of  VraACteaetar.  By  Jvtau  JAwnc,  Bsmac, 
C>onstawiw,  and  ocner  eelebiated  Tieaeh  Authors.  OnalMgeTBl.  spyalnwi^  IBbastraledly  u 


of  280  humorous  and  ertremely  derer  Wood  EngMfinga  by  diBtfaBguidied  irtlsts,  (pub.  as  11.  St.), 

ClOthgat,13s.  ^^  -»-,,—«  VMT^  ^ 

This  book  is  extremely  clever,  both  9n  the  letter-press  and  plates,  and  lias  had  a 
twessatW  the  MckwtakJfepaas  kitfato  conW- 


TROLLOPCS  fMftS.)  UFE  AN*  AB¥ENTURCS  OF  MICHAEL  ARMSTRONG, 

The  Factoiy  Boy,  medium  8<ro.  with  34  sted  platen  (pub.  at  ISs.),  gfU  doth,  6s.  6d.  1840 

TROLLOFrt  (I 
ATadeaMer 


1844 
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CATALOGUE  OF  NEW  BOOKB 


SuhmiU  antK  i&iemmtatfi  ^t^cikn,  tS^xmMtita,  ict. 


BINQLEY'S  USEFUL  KNOWLEDGE, 

Or.afuniliar '  "    " '  ^^ 


.., Account  of  all  the  Taxioiu  Productions  of  Nature.  HfauraLY^retablL  and  Animal. 

nritematicaUy  airanKed,  which  are  chiefly  employed  for  the  ate  of  Man,  iUiutrated  by  Platea  aad 
~ '        I,  and  intended  as  a  work  bothof  Instniction  and  Refierenoe.  Sixth  Edition,  irviaed. 


150  Wood-cuts,  and  intended  as  a  work  both  of  Instniction  and  RefieTence.  Sixth  Edition,  ic^ise^ 
enlannd,  and  altered  to  the  ezistinK  state  of  science  by  D.  Coorn*,  of  the  British  Museom,  3 
▼ols.  post  Svo,  (pub.  at  Ite.),  cloth,  lOt.  6d.  Trode  edttwu,  ISO 


DRAPER'S  JUVENILE  NATURALIST, 

Or  Counixy  Walks  in  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter,  squaze  Um0,wit]i  eighty  beantifiilly 
executed  Woodcuts,  (pub.  at  7«.6d.},  doth,  gilt  edges,  4s.  6rf.  186 

ENCYCLOP>EDIA  OF  MANNERS  AND  ETIQUETTE, 

Comprising  an  improved  edition  of  Chesterfield's  Advice  to  his  Son  on  Men  and  Manners;  and 
Tm  xooHo  Maits  Own  Book;  a  Manual  of  Politeness,  Intelleetual  ImprovcmeBt,  and  Moral 
Deportment,  24mo,  frontispieoe,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  2s.  ISO 

HOWITTS  (MARY)  CHILD'S  PICTURE  AND  VERSE  BOOK. 

Commonly  called  "  Otto  Speckter's  Fable  Book ;"  translated  into  English  Vers&with  Preach  and 

German  Verses  opposite  forming  a  Triglott,  square  ISmo,  with  100  lane  Wood  Engravingak  (pub. 

atlO«.6(I.).extraTurkeyclotii,|llted|^,»«.  ^istt 

TUs  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  Juvenile  books  ever  produced,  and  has  tiie  nordty  of  being  In 

'     three  languages. 

LAMB'S  TALES  FROM  SHAKSPEARE, 

Designed  principally  for  tbe  Use  of  Young  Persons,  (written  by  Miss  and  Chak&bs  Lamb),  sixth 
edition,  embellished  with  SO  lane  andbeautlAil  Wood-cut  Engravings,  firom  dcalgnB  by  Habtbt, 
feap.  Svo,  (pub.  at  7:6dL),  dotii.  gUt, 5«.  1M3 

"  One  of  the  most  useftil  and  agreeable  companions  to  the  understanding  of  Shakspeaie  which 
have  been  produced.  The  youthflil  reader  who  is  about  to  taste  the  channs  of  our  great  Baid,  is 
strongly  recommended  to  preparo  himself  by  first  reading  these  el^;aat  taka."— QaorfsriSr  Renem 

L.  E.  L.  TRAITS  AND  TRIALS  OF  EARLY  LIFE. 

A  series  of  Tales  addressed  to  Young  People.  ByL.E.L.  (MissLaitbo*).  Vonrth  editlim,  fnq^ 
Svo,  with  a  beautifbl  Portrait  Engraved  on  Steel,  (pnh.  at  6s.),  gilt,  elod^  3s.  (U.  IStf 

LOUDON'S  (MRS.)  ENTERTAINING  NATURALIST, 

Being  popular  Descriptions,  Tales,  and  Anecdotes  of  more  than  Vfve  Hundred  Animals^  eom- 
pieh&ding  all  the  Quadn^eds,  Birds,  Fishes,  Beptiles,  Insects,  Ac,  of  which  a  knowledge  is 
bidispensable  in  Polite  Education ;  illustrated  by  upwards  of  40O  heantiful  Woodcuts,  by  Bawicn, 
Habtst,  Wnixna,  and  others,  post  Svo,  gilt,  cloth,  7f.  M.  1843 

MARTIN  AND  WESTALL'S  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  BIBLE, 

The  letterpress  hy  the  Bbt.  Hobart  Caun tbr,  Sto,  144  extremely  beautiful  Wood  I 

by  the  first  Artists,  (including  reduced  copies  of  Martib's  celebrated  nctnres,  B 

Feast,  The  Dehige,  Fall  of  NLieveh.  &c.),  doth  gilt,  gUt  edges,  reduced  to  13t.— Whole  boond 
morocco^  richly  |^t,gUt  edges,  18s.  IBM 

A  most  elegant  present  to  young  people. 

PERCY  TALES  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  ENGLAND; 

Stories  of  Camps  and  Battle-Fields,  Wars,  and  Victories  (modendied  ftom  HoUnahed,  IMaawL 
and  the  other  Cbroniders).  3  voU.  in  1,  square  ISmo.  (Parley  siae).  Fbnrth Edition,  wwisMeraMy 
improved,  completed  to  the  present  time,  embemshed  with  16  exceedingly  beantitel  Wool 
Engravings,  (pub.  at  9$.),  ctotii  gUt,  gUt  edges,  Ss.  1816 

This  beautiful  volume  has  enjoyed  a  large  share  of  soeoeas,  and  deservedly. 

PINNOCK'S    COMPREHENSIVE  GRAMMAR    OF    MODERN    GEOGRAPHY 

AND  HISTORY,  for  tbe  use  of  SchooU  and  for  Private  Tuition,  in  1  thick  voL  ISaao,  with 
'    nwneions  Maps,  Views,  and  Costomesi  finely  Engmved  on  Sted.(fiictietkthoiisaiid),  nan,  ScCdL 

PINNOCK'S  COMPREHENSIVE  GRAMMAR  OF  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY 
AND  HISTORY,  for  tiie  um  of  Schools  and  for  Private  Tuition,  ISmo^  with  Map^Timn,aBa 
Coatomea^  finely  Engraved  on  Steel,  new  edition,  (pub.  at  ts.  (U.),  naa  4b  «L 


y  Google 


PUBLISHED  OR  SOLD  BT  H.  O.  BOHN.  81 

PiNNOCK'S    COMPREHENSIVE    GRAMMAR    OF    SACRED    GEOGRAPHY 

AND  HISTORY,  frar  the  lue  of  Schools  and  for  Private  Toition,  ISmo,  with  Mapi,  Yiewi,  and 
Costumes,  finely  engraved  on  Steel,  new  edition,  (pnb.  at  h».  6d.),  roan,  4s.  6d.  18tt 

PINNOCK'S  COMPREHENSIVE  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE, 

with  Exercises ;  written  in  a  ISgoniliaT  styku  accompanied  with  Questions  for  Ezaminatian,  and 


Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory,  intended  for  the  use  of  Schotui^  l^no^  (pub.  at  &«.  &<.),  roan. 

STRICKLAND'S  (MISS)  EDWARD  EVELYN, 

A  Tale  of  the  Rebellion  of  1745 ;  to  which  is  added.  "  llie  Feasant^s  TtieJ*  by  JimsTS  Tatlob, 
foolscap  9w,  two  line  Plates,  (pnb.  at  b».),  doth  gilt,  2s.  6d.  18^ 

By  the  popular  Author  of  the  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England. 


FES  FOR  ALL  SEASONS  (OR  THE  POETRY  OF  BIRDS), 

r  Songs  and  Poems  for  Toung  People,  contributed  by  Baeet  Cobrwall,  Woi 

>OBB,  l70LBBrD0B,  CaMPBBLI.,  JOAKHA  BAIU.IB,  ElUA  CoOK,  MaBT  HoWI**,  1 


Hbmahs,  Hooo,  Chablottb  Smith,  Ac..  Heap.  8to,  very  prettily  printed,  with  15  beaatifiil  Wood 
(pub.  at  3s.  6d.),  doth,  gut  edges,  2<.  1843 


Engravings,  ( 


YOUNG  ENGLAND'S  LITTLE  LIBRARY j 

A  Collection  of  Original  Tales  for  Children,  in  Prose  and  Terse,  by  Has.  Hall,  Mbs.  Howxw, 
Albbbt  Smith,  Mb.  Oasfbt,  the  Author  of  the  "  New  Tale  of  a  Tnb,"  and  other  Authors,  hand* 
somely  printed  in  small  4ta  iUustrated  with  upwards  of  80  very  large  and  clever  Engravings  on 
Wood  and  Stone,  moral  and  humorous,  (pub.  at  lOs.  (U.),  doth,  gilt  edges,  7«*  9d.  1844 

YOUTH'S  (THE)  HANDBOOK  OF  ENTERTAINING  KNOWLEDGE, 

In  a  Series  of  Familiar  Conversations  on  the  most  interestingProductions  of  Nature  and  Art,  and 
on  other  Instructive  Topics  of  Polite  Education.  By  a  Lady  (Mbs.  Pallisbb,  the  Sister  of  Cant. 
Marryat),  2  vols.  fcap.  Svo,  Woodcuts,  (pub.  at  15s.},  cloth,  gut,  Ss.  1844 

This  is  a  very  dever  and  instructive  book,  adi4>ted  to  the  capadtief  of  young  people  on  the  plan 
of  the  Conversations  on  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Botany,  &c. 


Mum  anlr  Mmml  WBotk^. 


THE  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

A  Selection  oi  the  best  Yocal  and  Instrumental  Muai^  both  Eni^h  and  Fordgn.  Edited  by  W 
Ai  BTOM,  Esq.,  of  the  Opera  House.  8  vols,  folio,  oomprehendinjr  more  than  MO  pieces  of  Mode 
beautiftilly  printed  vrith  metallic  types,  (pub.  at  41. 4s.},  sewed,  U.  lis.  (U. 

The  Yocal  and  Instrumental  mi^^  be  had  separately,  eadi  in  4  vols,  at  Its. 

MUSICAL  CABINET  AND  HARMONIST. 

A  Collection  of  dassical  and  popular  Yocal  and  Instrumental  Mndc :  oomprising  Seleettona  tnm 
the  best  productions  of  all  the  Great  Masters;  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Melodies;  with  many 
of  the  National  Airs  of  other  Countries,  embradng  Overtures,  Marches,  Rondos,  Quadrilles. 
Waltzes,  and  OaUopades;  also.  Madrigals,  Duets,  and  Glees;  the  whole  adapteddther  for  the 
Yoi<  e,  tbe  Piano-forte,  the  Harp,  or  the  Oi^on ;  vrith  Pieces  oceaslooally  for  the  Flute  and  Giritar, 
under  thn  superintendence  of  an  eminent  Professor.  4  vols,  small  folio,  comprehending  more  than 
800  pieces  of  ICusic,  beautiftilly  printed  with  metallie  type%  (pub.  at  32.  Ss.),  sewed,  18s. 

The  great  ^-ale  of  the  Musical  Libbabt,  in  consequence  of  its  extremdylowprioe,  hasindneed 
the  Advertiser  to  adopt  the  same  plan  of  selling  the  present  capital  selection.  As  the  eontenta 
are  quite  different  from  the  Musical  Library,  and  the  intriiMie  merit  of  the  ideetion  U  eouoalt 
the  vrork  will  no  doubt  meet  with  dmilar  sooeess. 

MUSICAL  GEM 


A  CoUectionof  aoo  Modbbh  Boirea.  Dvtn,  0Ln8,ftc.,by  the  most 
the  present  day,  adapted  for  the  Yoice,  Flute,  or  Yiolin.  (edited  byJc 


.   edebmted  Compoeert  of 
JoHH  Pabbt),  8  vols.  In  1, 


8vo,  wirh  a  beautiftilly  engraved  Title,  and  a  very  richjjrmnmiwatad  wibnttspiec^  (pub.  at  IL  U^, 

The  above  capital  collection  contains  a  great  number  of  the  best  oopyright  pieoea.  Indnd 
■ome  of  the  most  popular  MMigt  oTBiihem  Bishop^  *«•   It  fonns  a  nuMt  amcme  wliUBe. 


y  Google 


CATALOQVU  OF  KBW  BOOKS. 


iCUWtiiu,  Sb^mSf  anatMiSf  (ff^nmbCTif 

■ARTON  AND  CASTLE'S  BRITISH  FLORA  MEDICA. 

Or  HUtorv  of  the  Medicinal  PlanU  of  Great  Britain,  3  toIb.  Sto,  upwards  of  300  finely  coloured 

flffures  of  Plants,  (pub.  at  81.  iU.)>  cloth,«li.  Ms.  M« 

An  exceeding^  cheapk  alcgant,  and  vahisUB  woiK  BMCSSaiy  to  cwnraMdlcaliMcChfanier. 

BATEMAN  AND  WILLAN'S  DEUNCATIOM8  OF  CUTANEOUS  OISEASCS, 

4to^  containing  73  Plate&  beautiftilty  and  yery  aocuratdj  coloured  under  the  superintendence  of 
an  eminent  ftofessional  Gentleman,  (Dr.  CAaswau.),  (puh.  at  13L  13s.),  half  bound  morocco^ 

«*  Dr. Btwiiii'ii  ssihiaMe wotfc  fcaa  doae — to  iisiwiil  flM  iMSfwlsagB  «r  BrtMflMi  Aaeaaes 

Hub  any  vlhavthat  kaa  tnrar  ■ifen«d.'*-*-l>r.  J.  f.  Tlsisfisw. 

BOSTOCK'S  (DR.)  SYSTEM  OF  PHYSIOLOGY, 

Comprising  a  Complete  View  of  the  Present  State  of  the  Seienee.  4t]i  Edition,  xeriaed  and  cor- 
rected throughout,  8vo  (900  pages),  (pub.  at  II.),  clatk,  as.  UM 

CCLSUS  DC  MEMCtMA,  EOnCB  BY  C.  MfLUCAN,  M J>., 

OamlBdieeeeiiiosiaafanocx.editT«igie.   TldA  8w^  FruMflaylea^  (prib.  at  lO.),  dgftit  •«. . 

This  is  the  venr  best  edition  of  Celsns.   It  contains  critical  and  medical  notes,  applicable  to 
-'~!0f  i&isaMnrtir:  ap«illilT^ae«r  aaciaMaisdwaAsa  MitfoO-toms, 
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CELSUS,  LATtN  AMD  ENGUSH,  INTERUHEAft* 

Wth  "^^OrA)**  snd  the  Latin  Text  beneath,  for  tlie  ExasMnafioit  *_     _  , 

Hall,  and  othor  Public  Boards ;  by  Tbhablks.    ISbio,  (pub.  10*.  fd.),  doth,  bt.  VBJ 

HOME'S  (SIR  EVERARD)  GREAT  WORK  ON  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY. 

Being  the  Sjul»tanoe  of  his  numerous  Lectures,  and  including  Explanations  of  nearly  all  the 
Prepan^nSni  the  Hunteriau  Ciaileetifm;  wiOt  a  GcueiEal  Index.  6  vols,  royal  4to,  Portrait,  and 
361  fineTlateB,  after  Drawings  by  Bausk  and  others,  (pub.  at  182. 18f.),  cloth,  fi.  da.  1814-28 

HOPE'S  MORBID  ANATOMY, 

Boyal  8to,  with  48  highly  finished  coloured  Plates,  containing  360  accurate  Delineationa  of  Caacs 
in  ereiy  known  variety  of  Piseas^  (padb.  a«  U.  6su),doth^  U.U.  1834 


JAMIESON'S  MECHANICS  FOR  PRACTICAL  MEN,    ' 

Including  Treatises  on  the  Composition  and  Beaolutiou  of  Forces;  the  Centre  of  Grarity ;  and 
the  Mechanical  Powers ;  illustrated  by  Examples  and  Designs.  Fourth  Edition,  greatly  improved, 
8vo,  (pub.  at  16«.),  cloth  7«.  6d.  IMt 

**  A  gvsafc  Msehaaical  Ui— ai.'*'-J>r.  JNtMmI. 


LAWRENCE  (W.)  ON  THE  DtSEASES  OF  THE  CYC. 

Third  Edition,  leviacd  aad  cakiipri.   StOk  (IBD dtadr  jslBiiii  mil),  Qpbw «fc  IL  4su),  cloth 
10s.  dd.  1844 
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_. .^.. ' IM,iin|iiMhi ii fhsaaf  1  iss .  hj lis siisiT rirnraa    9talB.8f0k 

aLavioM*.  (vub.  at  IJ. !»)» alotti,  lOsu  «L  1813 


TTMIELL  OM  TWE  DISEAfSES  OF  THE  EYE,  , 

Bei^  a  FraeiieBil  Week  tn  tMr  Treatmcat,  MedJeaOrt  ToMOrt  aoA  ^  Opentiaa;  br  F. 
Ttbbmxi.,  Beniar  Bvgean  to  Iha  Bijml  London  dphthansie  Mofttsl.  S  iuA  Tob.  Sra^  fflas* 
tetted  >y  9  Flste^  nnmaiiing  wymu^  at  tP  toely  wlcnrad  flgnM%  {tnb.M  IL  i6SL)»  aiotti,  il.  Ijl 

WOODVTLLE^  MEDfCAL  BOTANY. 

Third  Edition,  enlarged  by  Sir  W.  Jacksoh  Hookbb.   6  tols.  4t«>,  with  310  Platan  Engnrri^  by 


SowBBBT,  most  careftilly  coloured,  (pub.  at  lOL  10s.),  half  bound  morocco^  61.  is.    Tkm  WUtk^  m 
Snopkmnta^  Yolnmc^  entiidy  by  Sir  W.JL  HooxiSB»to  campleta  tte  Oi  Fifllhwi    dta^  it 
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